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PREFACE. 


The  Forty-Second  annual  Volume  of  the  Journal 
OF  THE  British  Arch^ological  Association,  for  the 
year  1886,  contains  thirty-eight  of  the  principal  papers 
read  at  the  Congress  held  at  Brighton  and  Chichester 
during  the  month  of  August  1885,  and  at  the  past 
sessional  meetings  in  London  ;  the  report  of  that  Con- 
gress, a  summary  of  the  Congress  held  at  Durham  and 
Darlington  during  this  summer,  and  numerous  notices  of 
relics  and  works  of  antiquarian  interest. 

No  very  remarkable  archaeological  discoveries  have 
been  made  during  the  year ;  but  several  recent  finds 
have  been  described  in  our  pages  by  those  who  have 
devoted  especial  attention  to  them.  Among  them  may 
be  mentioned  the  Roman  character  of  tlie  city  walls  in 
Chichester,  described  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Hills  ;  the  Roman 
remains  in  the  city  of  Rheims,  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Wright, 
F.S.A.;  the  ancient  ship  at  Brigg,  byMr.  E.  P.  L.  Brock, 
F.S.A.  ;  discoveries  at  Winchester  Cathedral,  by  the 
Rev,  Canon  C.  Collier ;  early  Lancashire  crosses,  by  Mr. 
J.  Rom  illy  Allen  ;  the  leaden  tablet  with  Roman  inscrip- 
tion, found  at  Bath,  and  the  proposed  rectification  of 
tlie  shattered  sculptures  at  Cliichester  Cathedral,  by 
Mr.  W.  dc  G.  Bii-cli,  F.S.A.      By  means  of  these,  and  bv 
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the  help  of  other  wilhng  memhers  and  friends  who  have 
kept  our  table  well  supplied  with  antiquities  of  almost 
every  kind,  we  have  endeavoured  to  keep  alive  the  flame 
which  all  who  are  earnest  lovers  of  the  teaching  of  by- 
gone periods  cherish  and  venerate. 

The  Congress  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and  our 
northern  pilgrimage  to  the  land  of  St.  Cuthbert,  have 
brought  more  prominently  to  our  notice  the  extensive 
Eoman  remains  at  Binchester,  the  perfect  early  Saxon 
church  at  Escombe,  and  the  noble  pile  of  the  Cathedral 
itself ;  and  enabled  us  to  examine  details  of  the  construc- 
tion of  churches,  monasteries,  and  castles,  which  are 
rarely  found,  if  at  all,  in  the  southern  and  more  familiar 
counties.  Hence  we  have  no  lack  of  attractive  material 
for  the  volume  of  the  ensuing  year,  which  promises  to 
advance  the  special  study  of  ancient  vestiges  in  a  feli- 
citous manner. 

Our  loss  by  death,  of  members  and  friends,  has  been 
considerable ;  and  among  those  of  whom  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain  obituary  notices  will  be  found  Lord  Wave- 
ney,  our  genial  President  at  Yarmouth  in  1879;  Mr. 
Joseph  Mayer,  of  Liverpool,  a  liberal  patron  of  the 
British  Minerva  ;  Mr.  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  an  archaeologist 
of  the  most  extensive  and  critical  research  ;  Sir  Peter 
Stafford  Carey,  of  Guernsey ;  Mrs.  William  Newton,  a 
familiar  friend  at  the  Congresses  ;  Mr.  J.  Bramley-Moore, 
a  hospitable  friend,  of  Liverpool ;  and  Mr.  T.  Proctor- 
Burroughs,  of  Yarmouth. 

W.  DE  G.  Birch. 

31  December  1886. 
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The  British  Arch^ological  Association  was  founded  in  1843,  to  in- 
vestigate, preserve,  and  illustrate  all  ancient  monuments  of  the  history, 
manners,  customs,  and  arts  of  our  forefathers,  in  fui'therance  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  was  esta- 
blished ;  and  to  aid  the  objects  of  that  Institution  by  rendering  avail- 
able resources  which  had  not  been  drawn  upon,  and  which,  indeed, 
did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  any  antiquai'ian  or  literary  society. 
The  means  by  which  the  Association  proposed  to  effect  this  object  are : 

1.  By  holding  communication  with  Correspondents  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  with  provincial  Antiquarian  Societies,  as  well  as  by 
intercourse  with  similar  Associations  in  foreign  countries. 

2.  By  holding  frequent  and  i^egular  Meetings  for  the  consideration 
and  discussion  of  communications  made  by  the  Associates,  or  received 
from  Correspondents. 

3.  By  promoting  cai'eful  observation  and  preservation  of  antiquities 
discovered  in  the  progress  of  public  works,  such  as  railways,  sewers, 
foundations  of  buildings,  etc. 

4.  By  encouraging  individuals  or  associations  in  making  researches 
and  excavations,  and  affording  them  suggestions  and  co-operation. 

5.  By  opposing  and  preventing,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  all 
injuries  with  which  Ancient  National  Monuments  of  every  description 
may  from  time  to  time  be  threatened. 

G.  By  using  every  endeavour  to  spread  abroad  a  correct  taste  for 
Archaeology,  and  a  just  appreciation  of  Monuments  of  Ancient  Art,  so 
as  ultimately  to  secure  a  general  interest  in  their  preservation. 

7.  By  collecting  accurate  drawings,  plans,  and  descriptions  of 
Ancient  National  iMonuments,  and,  by  means  of  Correspondents,  pre- 
serving authentic  memorials  of  all  antiquities  not  later  than  1750, 
which  may  from  time  to  time  be  brought  to  light. 

8.  By  establishing  a  Journal  devoted  exclusively  to  the  objects  of 
the  Association,  as  a  means  of  spreading  antiquarian  information  and 
maintaining  a  constant  communication  with  all  persons  interested  in 
such  pursuits. 

9.  By  holding  Annual  Congresses  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
to  examine  into  their  special  antiquities,  to  promote  an  interest  in 
them,  and  thereby  conduce  to  their  preservation. 

Thirteen  public  Meetings  are  held  from  November  to  June,  on  the 
first  and  third  Wednesdays  in  the  month,  during  the  session,  at  eiglit 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers,  and  for 
the  inspection  of  all  objects  of  antiquity  forwarded  to  the  Council.  To 
these  Meetings  Associates  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  friends. 

Persons  desirous  of  becoming  Associates,  or  of  promoting  in  any  way 
the  objects  of  the  Association,  are  requested  to  apply  either  personally 
or  by  letter  to  the  Secretaries  ;  or  to  the  Treasurer,  Thomas  Mokoax, 
Esq.,  Hill  Side  House,  Palace  Koad,  Streatham  Hill,  S.W.,  to  whom 
subscriptions,  by  Post  Office  Order  or  otherwise,  should  be  transmitted. 

]886  ,; 
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The  payment  of  One  Guinea  annually  is  required  of  the  Associates, 
or  Ten  Guineas  as  a  Life  Subscription,  by  which  the  Subscribers  are 
entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  quarterly  Jott>-««/,  as  published,  and  permitted 
to  acquire  the  publications  of  the  Association  at  a  reduced  price. 

Associates  are  required  to  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  One  Guinea  (but 
see  next  page).     The  annual  payments  are  due  in  advance. 

Papers  read  before  the  Association  should  be  transmitted  to 
the  Editor  of  the  Association,  32,  Sackville  Street;  if  they  are 
accepted  by  the  Council  they  will  be  printed  in  the  volumes  of  the 
Journal,  and  they  will  be  considered  to  be  the  property  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Every  author  is  responsible  for  the  statements  contained 
in  his  paper.  The  published  Journals  may  be  had  of  the  Treasurer  and 
other  officers  of  the  Association  at  the  following  prices : — Vol.  I,  out 
of  print.  The  other  volumes,  £1 : 1  each  to  Associates  ;  £1 :  11 :  6  to 
the  public,  with  the  exception  of  certain  volumes  in  excess  of  stock, 
which  may  be  had  by  members  at  a  reduced  price  on  application  to 
the  Honorary  Secretaries.  The  special  volumes  of  Transactions  of 
the  Congresses  held  at  Winchester  and  at  Gloucester  are  charged  to 
the  public,  £1  :  11  :  6  ;  to  the  Associates,  £1 :  1. 

An  Index  for  the  first  thirty  volumes  of  the  Journal  has  been 
prepared  by  Walter  de  Gray  Birch,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Honorary  Secretary. 
Present  price  to  Associates,  10s.  BcZ. ;  to  the  public,  15s.  Subscribers' 
names  received  by  the  Treasurer. 

In  addition  to  the  Journal,  published  regularly  every  quarter,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  publish  occasionally  another  work  entitled 
Collectanea  Archoiologica.  It  embraces  papers  whose  length  is  too 
great  for  a  periodical  journal,  and  such  as  require  more  extensive 
illustration  than  can  be  given  in  an  octavo  form.  It  is,  therefore,  put 
forth  in  quarto,  uniform  with  the  Arcliceologia  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, and  sold  to  the  public  at  7s.  Qd.  each  Part,  but  may  be  had  by 
the  Associates  at  5s.     {See  coloured  wra.pjjer.) 

Public  Meetings  held  on  Wednesday  evenings,  at  No.  32,  Sackville 
Street,  Piccadilly,  at  8  o'clock  precisely. 

The  Meetings  for  Session  1885-86  are  as  follow  :— 1885,  ISTo v.  18, 
Dec.  2.  1886,  January  6,  20 ;  Feb.  3,  17  ;  March  3,  17  ;  April  7,  21  ; 
May  5  (Annual  General  Meeting,  4.30  P.M.),  19  ;  June  2. 

Visitors  will  be  admitted  by  order  from  Associates ;  or  by  writing 
their  names,  and  those  of  the  members  by  whom  they  are  inti-oduced. 
The  Council  Meetings  are  held  at  Sackville  Street  on  the  same  day  as 
the  Public  Meetings,  at  half-past  4  o'clock  precisely. 


EULES    OF    THE    ASSOCIATION.^ 

The  British  Archaeological  Association  shall  consist  of  patrons,  asso- 
ciates, correspondents,  and  honorary  foreign  members. 

1.  The  Patrons,^ — a  class  confined  to  the  peers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
nobility. 


1  The  rules,  as  settled  in  March  1846,  are  here  reprinted  by  order  of  the 
Council.  The  variations  made  since  that  date  are  introduced,  and  indicated  by 
notes. 

■•^  Patrons  wore  omitted  in  1850  from  the  list  of  Members,  and  have  since  been 
nominated  locally  for  the  Congresses  only. 
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2.  The  Asi30ciates, — such  as  shall  be  approved  of  and  elected  by  the  Council; 

and  wlio,  upon  the  payment  of  one  guinea  as  an  entrance  fee  (except  when 
the  intending  Associate  is  already  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquarie»s, 
of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute,  or  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Arch?e- 
ology,  in  which  case  the  entrance  fee  is  remitted),  and  a  sum  of  not  less 
than  one  guinea  annually,  or  ten  guineas  as  a  life  subscription,  shall  become 
entitled  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  quarterly  Journal  published  by  the  Asso- 
ciation, to  attend  all  meetings,  vote  in  the  election  of  Olficera  and  Com* 
mittee,  and  admit  one  visitor  to  each  of  the  public  meetings. 

3.  The  Honorary  Correspondents, — a  class  embracing  all  interested   in   the 

investigation  and  presei'vation  of  antiquities  ;  to  be  qualified  only  for 
election  on  the  recommendation  of  the  President  or  Patron,  or  of  two 
members  of  the  Council,  or  of  four  Associates. 

4.  The  Honorary  Foreign  Members  shall  be  confined  to  illustrious  and  learned 

foreigners  who  may  have  distinguished  themselves  in  antiquarian  pursuits. 

ADMINISTRATION, 

To  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Association  there  shall  be  annually  elected  a  Pre- 
sident, fifteen^  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  two  Secretaries,  and  a  Secre- 
tary  for  Foreign  Correspondence ;  who,  with  eighteen^  other  Associates, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  the  Honorary  Curator,  shall  constitute  the  Council. 
The  past  Presidents  shall  be  ex  offi^cio  Vice-Presidents  for  life,  with  the 
same  status  and  privileges  as  the  elected  Vice-Presidents,  and  take  prece- 
dence in  the  order  of  service. 

ELECTION   OP  OFFICERS   AND   COUNCIL. 

1.  The  election  of  Officers  and  Council  shall  be  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
]\Iay^in  each  year,  and  be  conducted  by  ballot,  which  shall  continue  open 
during  one  hour.  Every  Associate  balloting  shall  deliver  his  name  to  the 
President  or  presiding  ofiicer  ;  and  afterwards  put  his  list,  filled  up,  into 
the  balloting  box.  The  presiding  officer  shall  nominate  two  scrutators, 
who,  with  one  or  more  of  the  Secretaries,  shall  examine  the  lists,  and 
report  thereon  to  the  General  Meeting. 

OF   THE   PRESIDENTS   AND   VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

1.  The  President  shall  take  the  chair  at  all  meetings  of  the  Society.     He  shall 

regulate  the  discussions,  and  enforce  the  laws  of  the  Society. 

2.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  chair  will  be  taken  by  one  of  the  Vice- 

Presidents,  or  some  ofiicer  or  member  of  Council. 

3.  The  President  shall,  in  addition  to  his  own  vote,  have  a  casting  vote  when 

the  suffrages  are  equal. 

OF  THE  TREASURER. 

The  Treasurer  shall  hold  the  finances  of  the  Society,  discharge  all  debts  pre- 
viously presented  to,  and  ai)proved  of  by.  the  Council  ;  and  having  had 
his  accounts  audited  by  two  members  elected  at  the  previous  Annual 
Meeting,  shall  lay  them  before  the  Annual  Meeting. 


1  Till  1818  six  Vice-Presidents,  then  the  number  enlarged  to  eight,  in  1804 
to  ten,  and  in  1875  to  the  present  number.  In  1868  past  Presidents  made  per- 
manent Vice-Presidents. 

-  Formerly  seventeen,  but  altered  in  1875  to  the  present  number. 

■'  In  the  earlier  years  the  elections  were  in  March.  After  1852  till  18G2,  the 
Annual  General  Meetings  were  held  in  April.  Subsequently  they  have  been 
hold  in  May. 
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OF   THE   SECRETARIES. 


1.  The  Secretaries  shall  attend  all  meetings  of  the  Association,  transmit  notices 

to  the  members,  and  read  the  letters  and  papers  communicated  to  the 
Association. 

2.  The  Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence  shall  conduct  all  business  or 

correspondence  connected  with  the  foreign  societies,  or  members  residing 
abroad. 

OF   THE   COUNCIL. 

1.  The  Council  shall  superintend  and  regulate  the  proceedings  of  the  Associa- 

tion, and  elect  the  members,  whose  names  are  to  be  read  over  at  the  public 
meetings. 

2.  The  Council  shall  meet  on  the  days'  on  which  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the 

Association  are  held,  or  as  often  as  the  business  of  the  Association  shall 
require;  and  five  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  number  to  transact  business. 

3.  An  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Council  may  be  held  at  any  time  by  order 

of  the  President,  or  by  a  requisition  signed  by  five  of  its  members,  stating 
the  purpose  thereof,  addressed  to  the  Secretaries,  who  shall  issue  notices  of 
such  meeting  to  every  member. 

4.  The  Council  shall  fill  up  any  vacancy  that  may  occur  in  any  of  the  offices 

or  among  its  own  members. 

5.  The  Chairman,  or  his  representative,  of  local  committees  established  in  dif- 

ferent parts  of  the  country,  and  in  connection  with  the  Association,  shall, 
upon  election  by  the  Council,  be  entitled  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Council  and  the  public  meetings. 

().  The  Council  shall  submit  a  report  of  its  proceedings  to  the  Annual  Meeting. 


PEOCEEDINGS   OF   THE   ASSOCIATION. 

The  Association  shall  meet  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  November,  the 
first  Wednesday  in  December,  the  first  and  third  Wednesdays  in  the 
months  from  January  to  May,  and  the  second  AVednesday  in  June,  at 
8  o'clock  in  the  evening  precisely,-  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  and  con- 
versing upon  the  various  objects  of  antiquity  transmitted  to  the  Associa- 
tion, and  such  other  business  as  the  Council  may  appoint. 

An  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Association  may  at  any  time  be 
convened  by  order  of  the  President,  or  by  a  requisition  signed  by  twenty 
Members,  stating  the  object  of  the  proposed  meeting,  addressed  to  the 
Secretaries,  who  shall  issue  notices  accordingly. 

A  general  public  meeting,  or  Congress,  shall  be  held  annually  in  such  town 
or  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  shall  be  considered  most  advisable  by 
the  Council,  to  which  Associates,  Correspondents,  and  others,  shall  be 
admitted  by  ticket,  upon  the  payment  of  one  guinea,  which  shall  entitle 
the  bearer,  and  also  a  lady,  to  be  present  at  all  meetings,  either  for  the 
reading  of  papers,  the  exhibition  of  antiquities,  the  holding  of  conver- 
sazioni, or  the  making  of  excursions  to  examine  any  objects  of  antiquarian 
interest. 


'  In  the  earlier  years  the  Council  meetings  and  ordinary  meetings  were  not 
held  in  connection. 

-  At  first  the  meetings  were  more  numerous,  as  many  as  eighteen  meetings 
Vx'ing  held  in  the  year  ;  and  the  rule,  as  it  originally  stood,  appointed  twenty- 
four  meetings.    Up  to  1867  the  evening  meetings  were  held  at  half-past  eight. 


LIST    OF    CONGRESSES. 


Congresses  have  been  already  held  at 


Under  the  Presidency  of 


1844  Canterbury 

•1 

1845 

Winchester 

.1 

1846 

Gloucester 

1 

1847 

Warwick 

y 

1848 

Worcester 

•    i 

1849 

Chester 

J 

1850  MANCHESTER& Lancaster 

1851 

Derby     . 

1852 

Newark 

1853 

Rochester 

•I 

1854 

Chepstow 

.i 

1855 

Isle  of  Wight 

I 

1856 

Bridgwater  and  Bati 

ti 

1857 

Norwich 

1858 

Salisbury 

1859 

Newbury 

1860 

Shrewsbury 

1861 

Exeter   . 

1862 

Leicester 

1863 

Leeds 

1864 

Ipswich  . 

1865 

Durham 

1866 

Hastings 

1867 

Ludlow 

1868 

Cirencester 

1869 

St.  Alban's 

1870 

Hereford 

1871 

Weymouth 

1872 

Wolverhampton 

1873 

Sheffield 

1874 

Bristol  . 

1875 

Evesham 

1876 

Bodmin  and  PENZANCt 

1877 

Llangollen 

1878 

Wisbech 

1879 

Yarmouth  &  Norwich 

1880 

Devizes 

1881 

Great  Malvern 

1882  Plymouth 

1883 

Dover     . 

1884 

Tenby     . 

1885 

Brighton 

The  Lord  A.  D.  Conyngham,  K.C.H., 
F.K.S.,  F.S.A. 


J.  IIeywood,  Esq.,M.P.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 
Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  Bt.,  D.C.L. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle 

Ralph  Bernal,  Esq.,  M.A. 

The  Earl  of  Perth  and  Melfort 

The  Earl  of  Albemarle,  F.S.A. 

The  Marquis  of  Ailesbury 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  F.S.A. 

Beriah  Botfield,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

Sir  Stafford  H.  Northcote,  Bt. 

John  Lee,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

Lord  Houghton,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A. 

George  Tomline,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.S.A. 

The  Duke  of  Cleveland 

The  Earl  of  Chichester 

Sir  C.  H.  Rouse  Boughton,  Bt. 

The  Earl  Bathurst 

The  Lord  Lytton 

Chandos  Wren  Hoskyns,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Sir  W.  Coles  Medlicott.  Bt.,  D.C.L. 

The  Earl  of  Dartmouth 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  E.M. 

KiRKMAN  D.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Marquess  of  Hertford 

The  Earl  of  Mount-Edgcumbe 

Sir  Watkin  W.  Wynn,  Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Earl  of  Hap.dwicke 

The  Lord  Waveney,  F.R.S. 

The  Earl  Nelson 

The  Very  Rev.  Lord  Alwyne  Comp- 

ToN,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Worcester 
The  Duke  of  Somerset,  K.G. 
The  Earl  Gr-\nvillk,  K.G. 
The  Bishop  of  St.  David's 
The  Dlke  of  Norfolk,  E.M. 
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OFFICEES  AND  COUNCIL  FOE  THE   SESSION  1885-6. 


President. 
THE    DUKE    OP   NORFOLK,    K.G.,    E.M. 

President-Elect. 
THE    LORD   BISHOP    OF   DURHAM. 

Vice-Presidents. 
Ex  officio — The  Duke  of  Cleveland,  K.G.;  The  Eakl  of  Carnakvon  ;  The 
Eakl  op  Dartmouth;  The  Earl  Granville,  K.G.;  The  Earl  of  Iddes- 
leigh  ;  The  Earl  of  Hardwicke  ;  The  Earl  op  Mount-Edgcumbe  ; 
The  Earl  Nelson;  The  Right  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely;  The 
Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's  ;  Sir  Chas.  H.  Rouse 
BouGHTON,  Bart.;  James  Heywood,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.;  G.  Tomline, 
Esq.,  F.S.A. 


J.O.H.PHiLLipPS,Esq.,F.R.S.,F.S.A. 
Rev.  Preb.  Scarth,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
Rev. W.  Sparrow  Simpson, D.D., F.S.A. 
C.  Roach  Smith,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
E.  Maunde  Thompson,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
S.  I.  Tucker,  Esq.,  Somerset  Herald 
John  Walter,  Esq. 


The  Earl  op  Effingham 
W.  C.  BoRLASE,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.S.A. 
n.  Syer  Cuming,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 
John  Evans,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  P.S.A. 
A.VV.FRANKs,Esq.,M.A.,F.R.S.,F.S.A. 
George  Godwin,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 
Rev.  S.  M.  Mayhew,  M.A. 
Thomas  Morgan,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Treasurer. 

Thomas  Morgan,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Hillside  House,  Palace  Road, 

Streatham  Hill,  S.W. 

Honorary  Secretaries. 
Walter  de  Gray  Birch,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  British  Museum,  AV.C. 
E.  P.  LoPTUs  Brock,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  36  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C. 

Curator  and  Librarian. 
George  R,  Wright,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Junior  AtheuDeum  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Draughtsman. 
Worthington  G.  Smith,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

PalaBOgrapher. 
E.  Maunde  Thompson,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 


G.  G.  Adams,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
George  Ade,  Esq. 
Thomas  Blashill,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Cecil  Brent,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
C.  H.  Compton,  Esq. 
Arthur  Cope,  Esq. 
William  Henry  Cope,  Esq. 
R.  A.  Douglas-Lithgow,  Esq.,  LL.D., 
F.S.A.,  F.R.S.L. 

Auditors. 
A.  Chasemore,  Esq.  |  R.  Howlett,  Esq 


Council. 

J.  W.  Grover,  Esq.,  F.S 
R.   HoRMAN-FiSHER,  Esq. 
Geo.  Lambert,  Esq.,  F.S. 
J.  T.  Mould,  Esq. 
W.  Myers,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
George  Patrick,  Esq. 
J.  S.  PHENg,  Esq.,  LL.D 
W.  H.  Rylands,  Esq.,  F 


.A. 

,  F.S.A. 

A. 


,  F.S.A. 

S.A. 


3$nti5ji)  arcftaeologifal  a[£(£(ociatioiu 


LIST   OF   ASSOCIATES. 

1886. 


The  past-Presidents  marked  *  are  permanent  Vice-Presidenls. 
The  letter  L.  denotes  Life-Members. 


THE    DUKE   OF   NORFOLK,  K.G.,  E.M., 

PRESIDENT. 
Date  of  Election. 

18G5     Armstrong,  Sir  William,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

1876  Ace,  Rev.  D.,  D.D.,  Laxighton  Rectory,  near  Gainsborough 
1854     Adams,  George  G.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  126  Sloane  Street,  S.W. 

L.  1850     Ade,  George,  Esq.,  161  Westbourne  Terrace,  W. 

1857     Adlam,  Wm.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  The  Manor  House,  Chew  Magna, 
Bristol 

1885     Aislabie,  Major- General,  102  Piccadilly,  W. 
L.  1871     Aldam,  WiUiam,  Esq.,  Frickley  Hall,  Doncaster 
L.  1851     Alger,  John,  Esq.,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

1878     Allen,  J.  Romilly,  Esq.,  A.I.C.E.,  11  Bentinck  Street,  Caven- 
dish Square,  W. 
L.  1857     Allen,  W.  E.,  Esq. 

L.  1874     Ames,  R.,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  2  Albany  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 
L.  1857     Amherst,  W.  A.  T.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Didlingtou  Park,  Brandon, 
Norfolk 

1869     Andrews,  Charles,  Esq.,  Farnham,  Surrey 

1874     Army  and  Navy  Club,  St.  James's  Square 

1884     Arrowsmith,  J.  W.,  Esq.,  24  Westfield  Park,  Bristol 

1877  Ashby,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Staines,  Middlesex 
1876     Athenajum  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

L.  1857     Bateman,  Lord,  Carlton  Club 

Baker,  Rev.  Preb.  Sir  Talbot  R.  B.,  Bart.,  Ranston,  Bland- 
ford 
1880     BoiLEAU,  Sir  Francis  G.  M.,  Bart.,  Kettcringhaui  Park,  Wy- 
mondham 
L.  1860    BouGiiTON,  Slr  Charles  Rouse,  Bart.,  Vicc-rresidcul,*  Down- 
ton  Hall,  Ludlow 
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L.  18G0    Bridgman,  Hon,  and  Rev.  Geo.  T.  Orlando,  M.A.,  The  Hall, 
Wigan 
18G4    Broke-Middleton,  Vioe-Admiral   Sir  George,  Bart.,  C.B., 
Shrublaud  Park,  Ipswich 
L.  1874     Brown,  Sir  John,  EndclifFe  Hall,  Sheffield 
L.  1878     Babington,  Charles  C,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Brookside, 
Cambridge 
1885     Bagster,  R.,  Esq.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.G. 

1884  Baker,  Ernest  E.,  Esq.,  Weston-super-Mare 

1879     Barton,  Rev.  H.  C.  M.,  M.A.,  Mudiford,  Christchurch 

1879  Barton,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Castle  House,  Lancaster 
1877     Bate,  Charles  James,  Esq.,  ThornclifFe,  Malvei'n 

L.  1876     Bayly,  Robert,  Esq.,  Torr  Grove,  Plymouth 

1880  Bedell,  Rev.  A.  J.,  BrinclifFe,  Manor  Road,  Leyton 
1865     Belk,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Hartlepool 

1882  Bennett,  E.  G.,  Esq.,  10  Woodland  Terrace,  Plymouth 
1879     Bensly,  W.  T.,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Diocesan  Registry,  Norwich 

1883  Beresford,  Mrs.  John,  Castor  Rectory,  Peterborough 
li.  1857     Berrey,  George,  Esq.,  The  Park,  Nottingham 

1879     Beynon,  the  Rev.  F.  W.,  Southbridge  Place,  St.  Andrew's, 
Croydon 
L.  1859     Beynon,  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P.,  17  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 
1879     Birch,  Rev.  C.  G,  R.,  Brancaster  Rectory,  King's  Lynn 

1871  Birch,  Walter  de  Gray,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Bon.  Secretarn,  British 

Museum,  and  20  Dartmouth  Park  Avenue,  N.W. 

1877  Black,  W.  G.,  Esq.,  1  Alfred  Terrace,  Hillhead,  Glasgow 

1878  Blair,  R.,  Esq.,  South  Shields 

Ji.  1882     Blakiston,  Rev.  R.  Milburn,  F.S.A.,  Ashton  Lodge,  Tavistock 
Road,  Croydon 

1852  Blane,  Rev.  Henry,  M.A.,  Folktou  Rectory,  Canton,  York 
1861     Blashill,  Thomas,  Esq.,  10  Old  Jewry  Chambers,  E.G. 
1876     Bloxam,  Matthew  H.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Rugby 

1865     Bly,  J.  H.,  Esq.,  Vauxhal!,  Great  Yarmouth 

1881  Bogoushewsky,  Baron  N.  Casimir  A.  De,  Sapolia  House,  Villa 

*^  Pakrofskoe,  Estate  Panikovitz,  PskofF,  Russia 
1870     Bonnor,  Geo.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  42  Queen's  Gate  Terrace,  S.W. 
1876     Borlase,  William  Copeland,  Esq.,  M.P.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Lare- 
gan,  Penzance 

1885  Boulton,  Godfrey,  Esq.,  72  Highbury  Hill,  N. 

1879  Boutcher,  Emanuel,  Esq.,  36  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  W. 
1869     Boyson,  Ambrose  P.,  Esq. 

1872  Braid,  Charles,  Esq.  35  The  Avenue,  Tunbridge  Wells 

1874  Bramble,  Colonel  James  R.,  Cleeve  House,  Yatton,  Somerset 

1880  Bravender,  Thomas  B.,  Esq.,  The  Firs,  Cirencester 

1853  Brent,  Cecil,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  37  Palace  Grove,  Bromley,  Kent 
L.  1883     Brent,  Algernon,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  19  Oxford  Mansions,  W. 

1875  Brent,  Francis,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  19  Clarendon  Place,  Plymouth 
Iv.  1875     Brinton,  John,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Moor  Hall,  Stourport 

1886  Broad,  J.,  Esq.,  Ashford 

1861     Brock,  E.  P.  Loftus,  Esq.,  F.SA.,  Bon.  Secretary,  36  Great 
Russell  Street 
L.  1874     Brooke,  Thomas,  Esq.,  F,S.A„  Armitage  Bridge,  Huddersfield 
L.  1871     Brown,  A.  M.,  Esq.,  269  Camden  Road,  N. 
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1883  Brown,  E.  Viney,  Esq.,  Bench  Street,  Dover 

1685     Brown,  J.,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  54  Avenue  Road,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

1884  Browne,  Rev.  G.   F.,   M.A.,    St.   Catherine's  College,    Cam- 

bridge 

1878  Brunt,  E.,  Esq.,  Havelock  Place,  Hanley,  Staffordshire 
1856     Brushfield,  T.  N.,  Esq.,  M.D.,  The  Cliff,  Budleigh   Saltertou, 

Devon 

1885  Bullard,  Mrs.  Archie,  The  Laurels,  Town  Close,  Norwich 

1880  Bulwer,  J.  R.,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  11  King's  Bench  Walk,  E.G. 
1862     Bunbury,  H.  M.,  Esq.,  Marlston  House,  Newbury 
1876     Burges,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Hart,  Rectory,  Devizes 

1844     Burgess,  Alfred,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  8  Victoria  Road,  Worthing 

1879  Burroughs,  T.  Proctoi%  Esq.,  The  Priory,  Great  Yarmouth 

1886  Burton,  —  Esq.,  Clifton  College,  Bristol 

1881  Bush,  Edward,  Esq.,  The  Grove,  Alverton,  Gloucester 
1881     Bush,  John,  Esq.,  9  Pembroke  Road,  Clifton 

L.  1880     Butcher,  W.  H.,  Esq.,  13  King  Henry's  Road,  N.W. 


1864     Cleveland,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of,  K.G.,  Vice-President* 

Raby  Castle 
L.  1858     Carnarvon,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  Vice-President  *  High- 

clere,  Hants 
1876     CowPER,  Hon.  H.  F.,  M.P.,  4  St.  James's  Square,  S.W. 
1853     Cape,  George  A.,  Esq.,  Utrecht  House,  Abbeywood,  Kent 
1884     Carpenter,  Dr.  A.,  Duppas  House,  Croydon 
1881     Gates,  Arthur,  Esq.,  7  Whitehall  Yard,  S.W. 

1878  Catling,  Captain  R.  C,  Needham  Hall,  Wisbech 

1884  Catterson,  Stephen,  Esq.,  33  Gloucester  Road,  Regent's  Park 
1881     Cesnola,  Major  A.  P.  Di,  F.S.A.,  92  Corso  Vittorio  Emmanu- 

ele  II,  Turin 
1881     Chaffey-Chaffey,    R.,    Esq.,   East    Stoke    House,    Stoke-sub- 

Hampden,  Ilminster 
1855     Chapman,  Thomas,  Esq.,  37  Tregunter  Road,  West  Brompton 

1879  Chasemore,  Ai-chibald,  Esq.,  8  Lower  Park  Fields,  Putney 
1876     Clagett,  Mrs.  Horatio,  17  Lowndes  Street,  S.W. 

1886     Clark,  C.  J.,  Esq., 9  Rupert  Road,  Bedford  Park,  Chiswick,  W. 

1885  Clarke,  T.  C,  Esq.,  5  Lord  Street,  Liverpool 

1859     Cockeram,  William,  Esq.,  50  South  Street,  Dorchester 
L.  1878     Cocks,  Reginald  Thistlethwayte,  Esq.,  43  Chai-ing  Cross,  S.W. 

1869     Cokayne,  Andreas  Edward,  Esq.,  Bakewell,  Derbyshire 
L.  1867     Cokayne,  George  Edw.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Norroij  King  of  Arms, 
Heralds'  College,  E.G. 
1866     Cole,  T.  H.,  Esq.,  1  Linton  Terrace,  Hastings 
L.  1877     Coleman,  F.  S.,  Esq.,  Trevanger,  Hamlet  Road,  Upper  Nor- 
wood, S.E. 

1875  Collier,  Rev.  Canon,  F.S.A.,  Andbver 

1885     Collins,  William,  Esq.,  M.D.,  1  Albert  Terrace,  Regent's  Park 
1879     Colman,  J.  J.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Carrow  House,  NorAvich 

1876  Comptou,  C.  H.,  Esq.,  13  The  Chase,  Clapham  Common,  S.W. 
1863     Cope,  Arthur,  Esq.,  49  High  Street,  Lowestoft 

1863     Cope,  W^illiam   Henry,  Esq.,  12    Gloucester   Road,   Regent's 
Park,  N.W. 
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L.  1869     Cosens,  F.  W.,  Esq.,  Hollingdeu,  Melbury  Road,  Kensington 
1876     Cramer,  F.  L.,  Esq.,  36  Sutherland  Place,  Westbourne  Park,W. 
1861     Cresswell,  Rev.  Samuel  Francis,  D.D.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.R.G.S., 
North  Repps,  S.  0.,  Norfolk 

1871  Crickmay,  G.  R.,  Esq.,  St.  Thomas  Street,  Weymouth 
1867     Croker,  T.  F.  Dillon,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  49  Upper  Bedford  Place, 

Russell  Square 
1844     Cuming,  H.  Syer,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  Vice-President,  63  Ken- 
nington  Park  Road,  S.E. 

1872  Curteis,  Rev.  Thomas  S.,  F.S.A.,  Sevenoaks,  Kent 

L.  1872     Dartmouth,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  op,  Vice-President,*  Pats- 
hull,  Wolverhampton 
1853     DuciE,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  F.R.S.,  16  Portman  Square 
1858     Dillon,  Lady,  The  Vicai-age,  Goole,  Yorkshire 

1883  DiCKESON,  Sir  Richard,  Esplanade,  Dover 

1882  Davidson,  James  B.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  8   Stone  Buildings,  Lin- 

coln's Inn 

1884  Davies,  W.  R.,  Esq.,  Overthorpe  House,  Wallingford 
L.  1873     Davis,  J.  E.,  Esq.,  4  Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 

1878     Dawson,  Edward  B.,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  Aldclitfe  Hall,  Lancaster 
De  Mey,  Madame  C.  Louis,  Staveley  House,  Wellesley  Road, 
Croydon 
1884     Derham,  James,  Esq.,  Sneyd  Park,  Bristol 
L.  1874     Derham,  W.,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  119  Lansdownc  Road,  Ken- 
sington Park,  W. 

1884  Dix,  John  W.  S.,  Esq.,  Exchange,  Bristol 

1885  Donaldson,  J.  H.,  Esq.,  11  Southwick  Crescent,  Hyde  Park 
1878     Douglas-Lithgow,  Dr.  R.  A.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.S.L.,  27a  Lowndes 

Street,  S.W. 

1885  Dunkin,  Miss,  Highfield  Rise,  Dartford 
1847     Durden,  Henry,  Esq.,  Blandford,  Dorset 

1845     Effingham,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  0¥,Vice-President,  57  Eaton 

Place 
1881     Ely,  The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of,  Vice-President* 
1875     Edwards,  G.  W.,  Esq.,  2  Sea  Wall  Villa,  Sneyd  Park,  Bristol 

1883  Edwards,  Mrs.  F.  B.,  5  Sunderland  Road,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 
1855     Evans,  J.,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  ¥.^.K.,Vice-President,  Hemel  Hemp- 
stead 

L.  1863  Forster,  Right  Hon.  Wm.  Edward,  M.P.,  Burley,  ncarOtley 

L.  1879  Ferguson,  Richard  S.,  Esq.,  Lowther  Street,  Carlisle 

L.  1864  Ferguson,  Robert,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Morton,  Carlisle 

1886  fFytche,  Lewis,  Esq.,  The  Terrace,  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight 
L.  1880  Fisher,  S.  T.,  Esq.,  The  Grove,  Streatham,  S.W. 

1857     Fitch,  Robert,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Norwich 

1875     Franks,  Augustus  W.,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  British  Museum, 
W.C. 
L.  1852     Eraser,  Patrick  Allen,  Esq.,  Hospital  Field,  Arbroath,  N.B. 
1877     Frctton,  W.  G.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  88  Little  Park  Street,  Coventry 
1883     Fry,  E.  W.,  Esq.,  St.  Martin's  House,  Dover 
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1884     Fry,  Herbert,,  Esq.,  Benulieu,  Trinity  Road,  Upper  Toot,in,^' 

1880  Fryer,  A.  C,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  F.K.K.S.,  IG  Kich- 

iiiond  Hill,  Clifton,  Eristol 

1884  Fuller,  J.,  Esq.,  San  Roque,  Pembroke  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol 

1883  Granville,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  K.G.,  Vice-Fresidenl* 

VV  (llniGI*   CflSt'lG     K^Gllfc 

L.  1874     Gainsford,  T.  R.,'Esq.,  Whiteley  Wood  Hall,  Sheffield 
L.  1881     Gibson,  Mrs.  James,  Swaynesthorpe,  Upper  Long  Ditton 

1885  Gill,  Robert,  Esq.,  Keele,  Newcastle-uuder-Lyne 

1877  Glasgow,  The  Mitchell  Library,  Ingram  Street,  Glasgow 
1872     Glover,  F.  K.,  Esq.,  The  Chestnuts',  Beckenham 

1847     Godwin,  G.,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Vice-President,  6  Cromwell 
Place,  South  Kensington 

1881  Gough,  Wm.,  Esq.,  Compton  Lodge,  Hampton  Road,  Red- 

land,  Bristol 
18G5     Gow,  Mrs.  George,  Shropham  Vicarage,  Thetford 
1881     Grain,  J.  H.,  Esq.,  Logrono,  Eltham,  Kent 

1884  Green,  Harrison,  Esq.  (care  of  Edward  Laws,  Esq.,  Tenby) 
L.  1360     Greenhalgli,  Thos.,  Esq.,  Thorneydike,  Sarples,  near  Bolton 

1863  Greenshields,  J.  B.,  Esq.,  Kerse,  Lesraahago,  Lanarkshire 
1866     Grover,  J.  W.,  Esq.,  C.E.,  F.S.A.,  9  Victoria  Chambers,  Vic- 
toria Street,  S.W. 

L,  1857     Gurney,  John  Henry,  Esq.,  Northrepps  Hall,  Norwicb 

1878  Hardwicke,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  Vice-President* 

Wimpole  Hall,  Royston 
1858     Hammond,  Charles  E.,  Esq.,  Newmarket 
1852     Hannah,  Robt.,  Esq.,  Craven  House,  Queen's  Elm,  Bromptou 

1885  Hannah,  Ven,  Archdeacon,  D.D.,  The  Vicarage,  Brighton 

1883  Harding,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Wick  House,  Brislington,  Glouces- 

tershire 

1864  Harker,  John,  Esq.,  M.D.,  King  Street,  Lancaster 

L.  1861     Harpley,  Matthew,  Esq.,  Royal  Horse  Guards  Blue,  Naval 
and  Military  Club,  Piccadilly 
1872     Hellier,  Lieut.-Colonel  T.  B.  Shaw,  4th  Dragoon  Guards  (care 
of  Messrs.  Holt,  Laurie,  and  Co.,  17  Whitehall  Place,  S.W.) 

1877  Henderson,  Wm.,  Esq.,  Dunholme,  The  Park,  Cheltenham 

1884  Hettier,  Mons.  Charles,  Caen,  France 

L.  1844     Hey  wood,  James,  Esq.,   F.R.S.,   F.S.A.,  Vice-President*  26 
Palace  Gardens,  Kensington 
1858     Hibbert,  Frederick  D.,  Esq. 
1872     Hicklin,  B.,  Esq.,  Holly  House,  Dorking,  Surrey 

1878  Hill,  W.  Neave,  Esq. 

1876     Hills,  Capt.  Graham  H.,  R.N.,  4  Bentley  Road,  Prince's  Park, 

Liverpool 
1858     Hills,  Gordon  M.,  Esq.,  17  Redcliffe  Gardens,  Brompton 

1885  Hodgetts,  Prof.  J.  F.,  53  Finborough  Road,  S.W. 
1870  Hodgson,  Rev.  J.  F.,  Wilton-le-Weir,  Darlington 
1880     Hodgson,  Philip  Fancourt,  Esq. 

1869     Holford,  R.  S.,  Esq.,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury,  Glouccstoi-.shirc 
1880     Hooppell,  Rev.  R.  E.,  M.A.,   LL.D.,  Bycrs  Green  Rectory, 
Spennymoor 
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1872  Horman-Fisher,  R.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  High  Street,  Lowestoft 

1870  Horner,  W.  S.,  Esq.,  7  Aldgate 

L.  1863  Horsfall,  Richard,  Esq.,  Waterhouse  Street,  Halifax 

1880  Houghton,  Mrs.,  Hill  Wood,  Leigham  Court  Road,  Streatham 

L.  1856  Hovendon,  Thos.  Henry,  Esq.,  181  Bishopsgate  Street  With- 
out 

L.  1867  Howard,  John  M.,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  6  Pump  Court,  Temple,  E.G. 

1876  Howlett,  Richard,  Esq.,  30  Widmore  Road,  Bromley,  Kent 

L.  1875  Hudd,  Alfred  E.,  Esq.,  94  Pembroke  Road,  Chfton,  Bristol 

1878  Hughes,  H.  R.,  Esq.,  Kinmel  Park,  Abergele,  North  Wales 

L.  1860  Hughes,  James,  Esq.,  328  Camden  Road,  N. 

L.  1859  Hughes,  Thomas,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  1  Grove  Terrace,  Chester 

1882  Hughes,  W.  E.,  Esq.,  Essington  Villa,  89  Alexandra  Road, 
St.  John's  Wood 

1853  Hull  Subscription  Library,  Albion  Street,  Hull 

L.  1866  Hunter,  Edward,  Esq.,  The  Glebe,  Lee,  Blackheath 

1874  Hunter,  Michael,  Esq.,  Grey  stones,  near  Sheffield 

1861     Iddesleigh,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  Pynes,  Exeter 
1863     Irvine,  J.  T.,  Esq.,  90  Cromwell  Road,  Peterborough 

L.  1858     Jaevis,  Sir  Lewis  Whincop,  Middleton  Towers,  near  King's 
Lynn 

1884     Jackmau,  E.  D.,  Esq.,  34  Hatton  Garden,  E.G. 
L,  1881     Jackson,  Rev.  Canon  J.  E.,  Leigh  Delamere,  Chippenham 
L.  1859     Jackson,  Rev.  Wm.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Pen-Wartha,  Weston-super- 
Mare,  and  7  Park  Villas,  Oxford 

1879     Jarvis,  John  W.,  Esq.,  Avon  House,  Manor  Road,  Holloway 

1877     Jeayes,  I.  H.,  Esq.,  British  Museum,  W.C. 

1884     Jefi'eries,  James,  Esq.,  Congresbury,  co.  Somerset 

1877     Jehu,  Richard,  Esq.,  21,  Cloudesley  Street,  Islington,  N. 

1879  Jenner,  Miss  Lucy  A.,  63  Brook  Street,  Grosvenor  Square 
1861     Jennings,  Mrs.,  126  Clarendon  Street,  Paddingtou,  W. 

L.  1874  Jessop,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Endcliffe  Grange,  Sheffield 

1876  Jones,  R.  W.,  Esq.,  Cross  House,  Newport,  Monmouth 

1882  Jones,  Thomas  E.,  Esq.,  Broadway  House,  Hammersmith 

1880  Jones,  W.  C,  Esq. 

L.  1875     Joseph,  Major  H.,  45  Aberdeen  Park,  Highbury,  N. 

L.  1857  Kerr,  Mrs.  Alexander,  19  Warwick  Road,  South  Kensington 

1870  Kerslake,  Thomas,  Esq.,  14  West  Park,  Bristol 

1875  King,  William  Poole,  Esq.,  Avonside,  Clifton  Down,  Bristol 

L.  1865  Kirchofer,  Professor  Theodor 

1869  Knight,  W.  H.,  Esq.,  4  St.  James's  Square,  Cheltenham 

1 875  Lach-Szyrma,  Rev.  W.  S.,  M.  A.,  St.  Peter's,  Newlyn,  Penzance 

1872  Lacey,  John  Turk,  Esq.,  81  Cambridge  Gardens,  North  Ken- 
sington, W. 

1874  Lacy,  C.  J.,  Jun.,  Esq.,  28  Belsize  Park,  N.W. 

L.  1870  Lambert,  George,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  10  Coventry  Street,  W. 

1883  Lambert,  Charles,  Esq.,  12  Coventry  Street,  W. 
1883  Lambert,  Miss  Francesca,  12  Coventry  Street,  W. 
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1884     Laws,  Edward,  Esq.,  Tenby 
T,.  1884     Laxton,  William  F.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.Z.S.,  4  Essex 
Court,  Toinplo,  W.C. 
18G7     Leach,  John,  Es(].,  High  Street,  Wisbech  " 

L.  1873     Leader,  J.  Daniel,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Oukburn,  Broomhall  Park, 
Sheffield 
1862     Le  Keux,  J.  H.,  Esq.,  G4  Sadler  Street,  Durham 
1877     Lewis,  Rev.  G.  B.,  M.  A.,  Rectory,  Kerasing,  Sevenoaks 
L.  1881     Lewis,    T.    Hayter,   Esq.,    F.S.A.,    12    Kensington    Gardens 
Square,  W. 
18(>3     Library  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  Guildhall,  E.C. 
L.  1866     Long,  Mrs.  Caroline,  The  Chantry,  Mere,  Wilts 
L.  1862     Long,  Jeremiah,  Esq.,  15  Marine  Parade,  Brighton 
1884     Long,  R.  Allington,  Esq.,  Southwood  Lodge,  Highgate 
1856     Long,  William,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  2  Onslow  Gardens,  S.W^ 
L.  1868     Louttit,  S.  H.,  Esq.,  Trematon  House,  Grove  Road,  Clapham 
Park 
1858     Lukis,  Rev.  W.  Ceilings,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Wath   Rectory,  near 

Ripon 
18S0     Lush,  W.  J.  H.,  Esq.,  Fyfield  House,  Andover 
1847     Luxmore,  Coryndon  H.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,   18   St,  John's  Wood 

Park,  N.W. 
1865    .Lynam,  C,  Esq.,  Stoke-upon-Trent 

L.  1876     Mount-Edgcumbe,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  Vice-Presideuf* 

Mount-Edgcumbe,  Devonport 
I..  1875     Mackeson,  —  Esq.,  13  Hyde  Park  Square 

1860     McCaul,  Rev.  John,  LL.D.,  Toronto  University  (care  of  Mr. 

Allen,  12  Tavistock  Row,  Covent  Garden) 
1882     McLaughlin,  Col.  Edward,  R.A.,  11  The  Crescent,  Plymouth 

1882  McLaughlin,  Rev.  C.  Crofton,  Klindown,  Staplehurst 
1876     Manchester  Free  Libraries,  Manchester 

1880     Mann,  Richard,  Esq.,  Charlotte  Street,  Batli 

1883  Mannering,  Edward,  Esq.,  Buckland,  Dover 

L.  1874     Mappin,  F.  J.,  Esq.,  Thornbury,  Ranmoor,  Sheffield 
L.  1863     Marshall,  Arthur,  Esq.,  Weetwood  Hall,  Leeds 

1862  Marshall,  W.  G.,  Esq.,  Colnev  Hatch 

L.  1844     Marshall,  Wm.  Calder,  Esq.,  R.A.,  115  Ebury  Street,  S.W. 
1875     Martin,  Critchley,  Esq.,  Narborough  Hall,  Swaffham,  Norfolk 

1884  Matthew,  E.  B.,  Esq.,  26  Elsworthy  Road,  Primrose  Hill 

1871  Matthew,  James,  Esq.,  27  York  Terrace,  Regent's  Park 
L.  1879     Maude,  Rev.  Samuel,  M.A.,  Needham  Market 

1865     Mayhew,  Rev.  Samuel  Martin,  M.A.,  Vice-President,  St.  Paul's 
Vicarage,  Bermondsey  ;  83  New  Kent  Road,  S.E. 
L.  1870     Merriman,  Mrs.,  Tottenham 

1872  Merriman,  Robert  William,  Esq.,  ]\Iarlborough 

L.  1881     Mcthold,  Fiederick  J.,  Esq.,  15  St.  James's  Terrace,  Regent's 
Park,  N.W. 

1863  Milligan,  James,  Esq.,  Jan.,  1  Morse  Villas,  Bellevue  Road, 

Kingston-on-Thames 
L.  1867     Milner,  Rev.  John,  43  Bnuiswick  Square,  Brighton 
1884     Mitchell,  W.  Perry,  Esq. 
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L.  1875  Money,  Walter,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Herborougli  Honse,  Newbury 

1881  Montgomery,  A.  S.,  Esq.,  Busch  House,  Isleworth 

1878  Moore,  Rev.  Canon,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Spalding 

*L.  1857  Moore,  J.  Bramley,  Esq.,  Langley  Lodge,  Gerard's  Cross 

1876  Morgan,  Rev.  Ernest  K.  B.,  The  Weald  Vicarage,  Sevenoaks 

1876  Morgan,  A.  C.  P.,  Esq.,  Villa  Nova  da  Gaya,  Oporto,  Portugal 
1845  Morgan,  Thos.,  Esq.,  P.S.A.,  Vice-President,  Hon.  Treasurer, 

Hillside  House,  Palace  Road,  Streatham  Hill,  S.W. 
1884     Morris,  Howard  C,  Esq.,  2  Walbrook,  E.G. 
1866     Mould,  J.  T.,  Esq.,  1  Onslow  Crescent,  South  Kensington 

1883  Mulliner,  H.,  Esq.,  Binswood,  Leamington 
L.  1877     Mullings,  John,  Esq.,  Cirencester 

1872     Mullings,  J.  D.,Esq.,  Birmingham  Free  Libraries,  Birmingham 

1877  Myers,   Walter,   Esq.,    F.S.A.,  M.R.I.A.,  21   Queenborough 

Terrace,  Hyde  Park 

L.  1875     NoEFOLK,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of,  E.M.,  President*  Arundel 

Castle  and  St.  James's  Square 
1881     Nelson,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl,  Trafalgar,  Wilts 
1875     NoRTHWiCK,  Lord,  Northwick  Park,  Moreton-in-the-Marsh 
1881     Nathan,  Benjamin  C,  Esq.,  Lorano,  Atkins  Road,  Clapham 

Park,  S.W. 

1884  Nesham,  Robert,  Esq.,  Utrecht  House,  Clapham  Park,  S.W. 
L.  1875     New,  Herbert,  Esq.,  Green  Hill,  Evesham 

1880     Newton,  Mrs.,  Hillside,  Newark-on-Trent 

1886     Nichols,  W.,   Esq.,  Woodside,   South    Hill   Park,  Bromley, 

Kent 
1880     Nixon,  Edward,  Esq.,  Savill  House,  Methley,  Leeds 
L.  1882     Norman,  Chas.  L.,  Esq.,  8  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.G. 

1871  Odseley,  Rev.  Sir  F.  Gore,  Bart.,  St,  Michael's,  Tenbury 

1852  Oliver,  Lionel,  Esq.,  Heacham,  King's  Lynn 

L.  1881  Oliver,  Edw.  Ward,  Esq.,  9  Brechin  Place,  South  Kensington 

1884  Oldham,  Mrs.,  25  Stanley  Gardens,  W. 

L.  1860  Powis,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  45  Berkeley  Square 

L.  1866  Peek,  Sir  Henry  W.,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Wimbledon  House 

1886  Paton,  W.  B.,  Esq.,  M.A.,  2  Paper  Buildings,  Temple 

1859  Patrick,  Geo.,  Esq.,  Dalham  Villa,  Southficlds,  Wandsworth 

1885  Payne,  William,  Esq.,  The  Thicket,  Woodleigh,  Southsea 
1866  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  U.S.  (care  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Allen, 

Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden) 
L.  1884     Peacock,  Thomas  F.,  Esq.,  6  Mornington  Crescent,  N.W. 
1880     Peckover,  Algernon,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Sibaldsholme,  Wisbech 
l.  1866     Pemberton,  R.  L.,  Esq.,  Hawthorn  Tower,  Seaham 
1880     Penfold,  Hugh,  Esq.,  Rushington,  Worthing 
1885     Peter,  Claude  H.,  Esq.,  Toivn  Olerl;  Northcruhaye,  Launceston 
1874     Peter,  Richard,  Esq.,  The  Cottage,  Launceston 
1852     Pettigrcw,  Rev.  Samuel  T.,  M.A. 
1871     Phene,  J.  S.,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  5  Carlton 

Terrace,  Oakley  Street,  S.W. 
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L.  1844  Plnllipps,  J.  O.  ITnlHwcU,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,Vice-rresulenf, 

11  Trt'Gfuuter  Rciad,  West  Brompton 
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OPENING  ADDRESS  AT  THE   BPaGHTON 
CONGRESS, 

DELIVERED  AUGUST  17th,  1885. 

BY    SIR   JAMES    A.    PICTON,    F.S.A.,  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

In  appearing  before  you  to-day  it  is  necessary  to  offer  a 
word  of  apology  for  my  occupation  of  the  chair.  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  has  been  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  for  the  current  year,  has  been 
prevented  by  circumstances  from  delivering  the  usual 
inaugural  address.  As  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  I  have 
been  asked  to  take  his  place:  as  in  duty  bound,  I  respond 
cheerfully  to  the  call,  only  requesting  you  to  be  lenient 
in  your  judgment,  particularly  as  it  is  the  second  time  I 
have  had  to  perform  this  duty.  Under  these  circum- 
stances you  will,  I  am  sure, 

"  Be  to  my  faults  a  little  blind, 
And  to  my  virtues  veiy  kind." 

The  common  subject  which  binds  us  together  as  an 
Association  is  the  study  of  archa3ology.  On  a  recent 
occasion,  Avhen  a  number  of  our  members  were  gathered 
in  a  delightful  tour  of  inspection  of  some  of  the  antiqui- 
ties of  France,  one  of  the  visitors,  hearing  so  often  the 
phrase  used,  inquired  very  pertinently,  "  What  is  archas- 
ology  ■?"  The  reply  to  this  question  brings  under  review 
the  whole  scope  of  our  inquiries  and  discussions.  In  brief, 
archieology  may  be  defined  as  that  study  which  connects 
the  ])ast  with  the  present  by  its  visible  monuments.     It 
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is  distinguished  from  written  history,  which  is  the  record 
of  human  actions  and  motives.  Ancient  architecture  has 
been  defined  as  history  in  brick  and  stone ;  but  this  is 
only  one  department  of  archaeology,  which  embraces,  in 
addition,  works  of  art  of  every  description  on  which  the 
human  mind  and  hands  have  been  employed. 

To  understand  the  present,  and  to  give  a  probable  in- 
sight into  the  future,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  past, 
where  the  germs  have  been  formed  which  may  lie  dor- 
mant in  the  present,  to  be  developed  as  time  rolls  on. 
The  human  mind  is  the  same  under  all  circumstances, 
but  presents  itself  in  its  results  in  an  endless  variety  of 
aspects.  The  province  of  archaeology  is  to  discover, 
arrange,  and  classify  these  phenomena,  and  connect  them 
with  the  written  records  of  ages  gone  by.  Beyond  these 
records,  where  they  fail  us  entirely,  the  Cimmerian  dark- 
ness in  which  we  are  left  is  illuminated  by  the  researches 
of  the  archaeologist,  who  takes  up  the  relics  of  the  long 
buried  past,  and  by  the  inductive  process  of  arrangement, 
classification,  and  comparison,  presents  us  with  inferences 
as  to  the  condition  and  progress  of  humanity  in  the  pre- 
historic times,  not  less  certain,  and  in  many  respects 
more  trustworthy,  than  the  written  records  of  history. 

We  have  in  our  own  country  a  rich  mine  of  antiqua- 
rian wealth  to  explore.  We  cannot  pretend  to  vie  with 
the  splendours  of  ancient  Egyptian  architecture,  nor  the 
colossal  grandeur  of  the  remains  of  Babylon,  Nineveh, 
and  Persepolis,  nor  the  perfection  of  Grecian  art  in  the 
time  of  Pericles  and  Phidias  ;  but  as  regards  the  elucida- 
tion of  history,  and  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the 
new,  the  series  of  visible  objects  within  our  reach  possess 
an  interest  for  us  which  far  transcends  any  which  can  be 
derived  from  foreign  sources.  They  are  our  own  ;  they 
have  descended  to  us  by  inheritance  ;  we  can  trace  them 
backward,  step  by  step,  into  the  night  of  ages,  and  con- 
nect them  by  an  unbroken  chain  with  what  is  j)assing 
before  our  eyes. 

Notwithstanding  the  attention  which  has  been  paid  to 
the  subject,  the  untold  number  of  volumes  which  have 
been  written,  and  the  ever  increasing  illustrations  which 
have  been  scattered  broadcast,  there  is  still  much  virgin 
soil  to  turn   over.     In  respect  of  those  remains  which 
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have  been  illustrated  and  recorded,  the  interest  of  the 
archnsologist  is  enhanced  by  tlie  information  tlius  aftbrded 
and  the  assistance  given  to  his  inquiries.  This  informa- 
tion is  increasing  year  by  year,  and  imparts  additional 
zest  and  throws  additional  light  on  the  connection  of 
topograjihy  not  only  with  local  records  but  with  our 
national  history  in  general. 

Valuable  service  has  been  rendered  by  the  various 
local  archaeological  societies,  of  late  years,  in  illustration 
of  their  respective  localities.  It  is  the  province  of  the 
two  Associations,  which  have  a  more  general  character, 
to  combine  and  compare  the  information  thus  obtained, 
and  to  supplement  it  by  actual  inspection.  Such  is  the 
object  of  the  present  meeting  of  the  British  Archaeologi- 
cal Association  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  having  regard 
to  the  history  of  the  county,  and  the  various  monuments 
by  which  this  history  is  illustrated,  this  meeting  will  not 
fall  short  in  success  in  comparison  with  any  of  those 
which  have  preceded  it. 

Of  course  it  is  not  my  province  to  anticipate,  by  any 
detail,  the  various  objects  of  interest  which  will  come  under 
review.  I  may,  however,  perhaps  be  permitted  to  indi- 
cate very  slightly  a  few  of  the  salient  points  to  which 
our  attention  will  be  directed. 

Each  county  of  England  has  its  own  peculiarities  and 
its  own  history,  and  Sussex  yields  to  none  for  the  stirring 
events  which  have  taken  place  within  its  borders,  and 
the  existing  monuments  by  which  their  memory  is  perpe- 
tuated. The  prehistoric  remains  are  not  so  numerous  as 
those  in  Wiltshire,  nor  as  those  in  Pembrokeshire,  which 
we  visited  last  year.  Tliere  are,  however,  a  number  of 
earthworks  well  worth  notice,  such  as  Cisbury,  the  Devil's 
Dyke,  Caburn,  Hollingbury,  and  others.  Tumuli  or  bar- 
rows are  met  with  scattered  all  over  the  Downs.  Of  the 
original  inhabitants  we  know  nothing.  Whoever  they 
were,  they  were  dispossessed  by  the  invading  Cymry, 
who  have  left  traces  behind  them  in  the  names  of  the 
rivers,  Ilother,  Asten,  Ouse,  Adur,  Arun,  and  others. 
The  primitive  features  of  the  landscape  were  furnished 
by  the  swelling,  bare  chalk  downs  of  the  western  por- 
tion, and  the  dense,  extensive  forest  of  Anderida  occupy- 
ing the  eastern  part. 

1  = 
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At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Romans  the  district 
was  occupied  by  the  Regni,  a  tribe  akin  to  the  Belgse, 
whose  chief  seat  was  at  Kegnum,  now  Chichester.  The 
open  part  of  the  country  was  occupied  and  cultivated  by 
the  Koman  colonists,  who  have  left  behind  them  many 
memorials.  Wherever  the  Romans  settled  they  con- 
structed noble  roads  of  communication,  and  several  exist 
in  Sussex.  One  of  these,  starting  from  Venta  Belgarum 
(now  Winchester),  led  to  Chichester,  from  whence  it 
turned  northward,  through  Bignor  and  Pillborough,  to 
Dorking.  A  considerable  part  of  this  is  still  extant, 
under  the  name  of  Stone  Street.  Another  road,  from 
Regnum,  continued  along  the  south  coast  to  the  fortified 
city  of  Anderida,  now  Pevensey.  From  Anderida  another 
road  turned  northward,  through  the  forest,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  London.  The  names  "  Street"  ("  Stone  Street", 
"  Broad  Street"),  still  applied,  indicate  the  site  and  direc- 
tion of  portions  of  these  roads.  So  it  thus  remained  for 
about  four  hundred  years,  during  the  Roman  occupation. 

The  numerous  Roman  remains  scattered  over  the 
county,  in  at  least  sixteen  difterent  localities,  present 
strong  evidence  of  the  flourishing  and  prosperous  condi- 
tion of  the  county  under  the  Roman  dominion.  The 
splendid  villa  at  Bignor,  unearthed  in  1811,  could  only 
have  come  into  existence  under  circumstances  of  peace 
and  refinement.     But  a  terrible  reverse  was  at  hand. 

The  south  coast  of  Britain  was  infested  long  before  the 
close  of  the  Roman  occupation  by  the  fleets  of  the  Saxon 
pirates,  against  whose  ravages  special  means  of  protection 
were  adopted.  Fortresses  were  built  at  Portus  Magnus 
(now  Porchester),  at  Regnum  (now  Chichester),  and  at 
Anderida  (now  Pevensey). 

The  Romans  withdrew  from  Britain  in  a.d.  410,  and 
the  Britons  were  then  left  to  their  own  defences.  I  need 
not  repeat  the  story  of  the  invasion  of  Kent  by  the  Saxons 
in  449,  under  Hengist  and  Horsa.  The  turn  of  Sussex 
came  in  477,  when  ^lle,  the  son  of  Hengist,  with  his 
three  sons,  Cynen,  Wlencing,  and  Cissa,  made  a  descent 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Selsey  Bill,  and  ultimately  took 
possession  and  settled  the  district,  calling  it  by  their  own 
name,  "  Sussex",  or  South  Saxony. 

Mr.  Green,  in   his  valualjle  work   on  tlie   Maldny  of 
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England,  presents  us  with  some  graphic  notes  on  this 
stirring  portion  of  our  history,  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
and  elsewhere,  ^lle  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  ferocious  and  ruthless  of  the  Saxon  warriors.  He 
met  with  a  determined  resistance  from  the  Romanised 
Britons,  and  his  progress  was  comparatively  slow.  It 
took  him  fourteen  years  to  advance  from  Selsey  Bill  to 
Beachy  Head,  a  little  beyond  which  lay  the  fortified  city 
of  Anderida,  inhabited  by  a  prosperous  population  of 
miners,  attracted  by  the  copious  supply  of  iron  ore,  and 
the  extensive  woods  which  supplied  fuel  for  smelting. 
The  siege  was  long  and  difficult,  but  it  ultimately  proved 
successful.  In  the  terrible  words  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
and  Henry  of  Huntingdon  : — "  This  year  (490)  Ella  and 
Cissa  besieged  the  city  of  Andred  {Andredesceaster), 
and  slew  all  that  were  therein,  nor  was  one  Briton  left 
there  afterwards."^ 

There  are  existing  several  very  interesting  remini- 
scences of  this  conquest.  Cissa  has  left  his  name  in 
Cissan-ceaster,  now  Chichester.  Cijmen  will  be  recog- 
nised in  the  parish  of  Keymer,  and  the  manor  of  Keijnor. 

The  noble  fortress  of  Anderida  was  never  rebuilt,  and 
the  site  continues  desolate  to  this  day ;  but  the  walls 
and  bastions  remain  almost  perfect,  and  present  a 
splendid  testimony  to  the  power  and  greatness  of  the 
Roman  dominion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  amongst  the 
excursions  of  the  coming  week  a  visit  to  Pevensey,  the 
Danish  name  of  the  ancient  Anderida,  will  be  included. 

The  conquest  and  subjection  of  Sussex  was  so  thorough 
that  little  or  nothing  of  the  ancient  British  element 
remains.  The  nomenclature  is  intensely  Anglo-Saxon,  the 
suffixes  almost  entirely  so.  We  find  the  Saxon  tons  and 
hams  very  numerous,  and  in  pretty  nearly  equal  propor- 
tions. The  ings,  as  patronymics,  are  very  numerous, 
frequently  in  combination  with  ham,  hurst,  and  ton,  as  in 
Arlington,  Beddiughani,  Warminghurst,  etc. 

The  sylvan  character  of  the  country  in  ancient  times 
is  indicated  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  suffix  liurst 

1  "  Ita  urbem  dcstruxcruiit  quod  muu[iiaTU  postca  rc-edificata  est : 
locus  taiitum  quasi  nobilissinui}  uvbis  transcuntibus  ostciiditur  desi)- 
latus." — JJimry  of  lluutingdon,  Hist.  AmjL,  writing  in  the  twelflh 
century. 
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(a  wood),  as  in  Ew-hiirst,  Farn-liurst,  Crow-hurst,  Mid- 
hurst,  etc.  Field  indicates  the  open  untimbered  localities, 
as  in  Maresjield,  Mayjield,  Rotherjield,  etc.  The  valleys 
retain  the  suffixes  combe,  and  dene  or  deti,  as  Telscomhe, 
Balcomhe,  East  and  West  Dene,  Slayden,  Mereden  or 
Marden.  Other  Saxon  suffixes  are  found  in  worth,  a 
wayside  farm,  in  Petivorth;  or,  a  landing-place,  in 
Bogn-or,  Keyn-or,  Itchn-or ;  ford,  in  Treyford,  Iford,  etc. 
Other  Saxon  terminations  are  found  in  bourne,  mere,  fold, 
ley,  hithe,  sted,  stow,  ivick,  etc. 

Whether  any  remnants  of  Cymric  nomenclature  are  to 
be  found  in  the  prefixes  of  the  place-names  in  Sussex  is 
a  problem  yet  to  be  solved,  but  which  is  well  worth 
inquiry.  Some  of  the  ancient  Saxon  chiefs  are  com- 
memorated in  these  prefixes,  as  Horsa  in  Horsted; 
Billa  or  Billing  in  Billinghurst ;  Brighthelm  in  Bright- 
helmstone,  now  Brighton;  Beda  in  Beddingham;  Ella  in 
Elsted.  Cudlaiv  indicates  the  Hlaiv,  or  tumulus  of  the 
chief,  Cud-bert  or  Cuthbert. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  are  memorable  in  the 
history  of  Sussex  from  the  ravages  of  the  Danes  or 
Northmen,  who,  especially  during  the  tenth  century, 
repeatedly  harried  the  coast,  but  never  effected  any 
extensive  settlements.  Some  permanent  influence,  how- 
ever, they  left  behind.  The  six  Rapes  into  which  the 
county  is  divided,  corresponding  to  the  Lathes  of  Kent 
and  the  Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  are  of  Danish  origin  ;  and, 
under  the  form  Hre^jpr,  the  term  is  still  employed  in 
Iceland  for  a  similar  division.  Hastings  commemorates 
a  famous  Danish  pirate  of  that  name,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  settled  there  and  founded  the  town.  The  ancient 
town  of  Rye  presents  evidences  of  its  Danish  origin  in 
its  name  Ryg,  a  back  or  ridge.  Following  the  coast,  we 
find  Fevensey,  a  Danish  name,  which  superseded  the  old 
deserted  Anderida.  Langney,  Pidding-hoe,  Hove  or 
Hoe,  Selsey,  Pilsey,  TJiorney,  all  Danish.  These  names 
are  confined  to  the  edge  of  the  coast,  and  do  not  appear 
to  have  penetrated  inland,  the  county  possessing  pro- 
bably the  purest  Saxon  nomenclature  in  the  kingdom. 

The  next  memorable  incidents  in  the  history  of  Sussex 
are  the  circumstances  attending  the  invasion  and  con- 
quest of    England   by  the   Normans,  which  took  place 
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within  this  county.  Bosham  was  the  residence  of 
Harold,  from  which  he  took  his  voyage  to  Normandy, 
which  was  attended  with  such  direful  results.  William 
the  Norman  landed  at  Pevensey.  The  course  of  his 
march  to  Hastings,  and  thence  along  the  ridge  to  the 
fatal  field  of  Senlac,  can  be  traced  with  the  utmost 
minuteness.  Standing  on  the  low  hill  which  overlooks 
the  downs,  we  can  realise  in  the  mind's-eye  the  events  of 
the  memorable  15th  of  October  10G6,  the  most  moment- 
ous battle  ever  fought  on  English  ground.  We  can  see 
the  trench  and  stockade  tlirown  up  by  English  Harold, 
behind  which,  in  the  centre,  clustered  the  body-guard  of 
the  king,  men  in  full  armour,  wielding  huge  battle-axes, 
grouped  round  the  Golden  Dragon  of  Wessex  and  the 
standard  of  the  king.  Duke  William's  Norman  knight- 
hood was  arrayed  on  the  opjDosite  side.  In  front  of 
these  we  can  see  the  minstrel,  Taillefer,  caracoling  on  his 
steed,  throwing  up  his  battle-axe  and  catching  it  again, 
whilst  he  chanted  the  song  of  E-oland.  The  sequel  of 
the  fray,  the  charge  on  the  Saxon  stockade,  and  its 
repulse ;  the  disorder  and  panic  amongst  the  Normans ; 
the  coolness  of  head,  the  dogged  perseverance,  the  inex- 
haustible resource  of  the  Norman  leader ;  the  roar  and 
the  tumult  of  the  battle ;  the  simulated  flight,  and 
sudden  rally  of  the  Normans  ;  the  contest  prolonged  till 
sundown,  when  a  chance  arrow  piercing  Harold's  eye, 
wrecked  the  hopes  of  the  English  and  brought  the  battle 
to  a  close — all  this  is  brought  vividly  to  the  mind  when 
standing  on  the  rising  ground  commanding  a  view  of  the 
site.  From  this  point  English  history  takes  a  fresh 
departure — 

"  Til'  old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to  new." 

Out  of  apparent  disaster  springs  new  life.  The  Saxon 
element  absorbed  the  Norman,  but  drew  from  it  an 
energy,  a  vigour,  a  power,  which  has  been  the  dominant 
influence  in  its  progress  and  success. 

The  feudal  system  was  now  established  in  all  its 
rigour,  and  England  became  for  a  time  a  vast  camp. 
The  county  of  Sussex  was  divided  into  sixteen  fiefs, 
held  in  demesne  by  tenants  in  capite ;  containing,  in 
diflerent    proportions,  three  hundred   and  eighty-seven 
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manors.  These  were  distributed  amongst  the  Norman 
adventurers,  the  Saxon  thanes  being  ousted  or  reduced 
to  servitude. 

Four  castles  of  the  first  class — Arundel,  Lewes,  Peven- 
sey,  and  Hastings — were  erected  by  the  Norman  barons 
to  overawe  the  country,  and  to  protect  their  acquisitions. 
Some  of  these  we  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  inspecting. 
Several  fortified  manor  houses  were  erected  during  the 
middle  ages  by  the  sub-feudatories ;  several  by  royal 
licence,  as  that  of  Camber,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII, 
Bodiam,  in  1386,  and  Hurstmonceaux,  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  castles,  I  may  mention  that 
there  are  a  number  of  interesting  earthwork  encamp- 
ments at  Hollingbury,  Woolstonbury,  Burlough,  and  the 
Devil's  Dyke,  which  have  probably  been  occupied  suc- 
cessively by  the  Britons,  the  Bomans,  and  the  Saxons. 

The  history  of  the  county  is  not  distinguished  by 
many  stirring  national  events,  but  two  battles  which  had 
a  most  important  influence  on  our  national  history  w^ere 
fought  in  Sussex  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other.  I 
have  already  made  reference  to  the  battle  of  Hastings  or 
Senlac,  which  brought  England  under  the  Norman  yoke. 
The  other,  which  took  place  about  two  centuries  later, 
was  the  battle  of  Lewes,  between  Henry  III  and  the 
barons.  The  story  is  very  graphically  told  by  the 
chronicler  Fabyan.  At  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  I  will 
venture  to  place  his  description  before  you,  principally  in 
his  own  words. 

From  a  Parliament  held  at  Oxford,  the  king  and  his 
barons  parted  all  in  discord.  A  great  riot  took  place  in 
London,  where  the  barons  were  popular.  The  chronicler 
proceeds : — 

"The  kynge  herynge  of  this  ryot  gaderyd  unto  hym  great  power; 
and  for  he  harde  y'  Sir  Peter  de  Mountforde  was  at  Northampton 

gaderynge  of  people  to  strengthen  the  barons'  partie Then  in 

the  ende  of  Apryll  the  bai'ons  with  a  multitude  of  the  cytie  whicho 
they  put  in  vawarde,  departed  frome  London  takynge  their  journey 
towarde  the  kynge  ;  and  when  they  wei-e  wele  onvvarde  upon  theyr 
waye,  worde  was  brought  unto  them  y'  the  kynge  w"'  an  huge  power 
was  at  Lewys." 

The  barons  sent  a  letter  to  the  king,  signed  by  Simon 
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de  Montfort  and  seventeen  others  of  the  chief  feudatories, 
of  which  the  substance  is  as  follows : — '■ 

"  Lyketh  your  hyglines  to  understande  y'  many  beynge  aboute  yon, 
havo  iDeforc  tymes  shewed  unto  your  lordshyp  of  us,  many  evyll  and 
nntrewe  reportes,  and  have  founde  suggestyons,  nat  allonely  of  us, 
but  also  ot"  your  selfe  to  bring  this  your  rcalme  into  subvercyon. 
Knoweyour  excellency,  that  we  entend  no  thynge  but  helth  and  snertie 
to  your  persone  to  the  uttermost  of  our  powers.  And  nat  oonly  to 
our  enemyes,  but  also  to  yours  and  of  all  this  your  realme  we  entendo 
utter  grevance  and  correcyon,  for  ye  shall  fyndo  us  your  trewe  and 
faythfull  subgectes  to  the  uttermost  of  our  powers." 

To  this  the  king  replied,  amongst  other  expressions  : 

"Where  as  by  warre  and  other  generall  parturbaunce  in  this  our 
realme  by  you  begun  and  contynued,  with  also  brennynges  and  other 
hurtes  and  enormyteis  that  evydently  apperyth  y'  your  fydelytie  to  us 
due,  ye  have  not  kept,  nor  the  suertye  of  our  persone  ye  have  lytell 
regarded  ;  for  somoche  as  our  lordes  and  other  our  trusty  f  rendys, 
whiche  dayly  byde  with  us,  ye  vexyn  and  greve  and  theym  pursewe 

to  the  uttermost  of  your  powers  Wherfore  of  your  favoure  or 

assuraunce  we  sette  lytel  store ;  but  you,  as  our  enemyes,  we  utterly 
defye. 

"  Wytnesse  oure  selfe  at  oure  towne  of  Lewys,  the  xii  dayo  of  this 
moneth  of  Mali." 

The  chronicler  proceeds  : 

"  When  the  barons  had  receyved  these  letters  from  the  kyng  and 
his  lordes,  they  perceyved  well  that  there  was  none  other  meane  but 
to  defende  theyr  cause  by  dyut  of  swerde.  Wherfore  they,  puttyng 
their  trust  in  God,  spedde  theym  forth  towarde  the  kyng,  and  upon  a 
Wednysday,  beynge  then  the  xxiiii  day  of  Mail,  erly  in  the  mornynge, 
both  hoostes  met ;  where  after  the  Londonei-s  had  gy  vn  the  first 
assaute  they  were  betyn  backe,  so  that  they  began  to  drawe  from  the 
sharpe-shot  and  strokes  to  the  discomfort  of  the  barons'  boost.  But 
the  barons  encoraged  and  comforted  their  men  in  such  wyse,  y'  nat 
alonely  the  fresh  and  lusty  knyghtes  faught  egerly,  but  also  such  as 
before  were  scomfited  recoveryd  their  vertue  and  strength  and  faught 
without  fere,  in  somoche  that  then  the  kynge's  vawarde  lost  their 
places.  Then  was  the  felde  coveryd  with  deed  bodyes,  and  gaspynge 
and  gronynge  was  herde  on  every  syde,  for  eyther  was  desirous  for  to 
bring  the  other  out  of  lyf ;  and  y"  fader  sparyd  nat  the  sone,  nor  the 
sone  the  fader  ;  alliuunce  at  y'  tyme  was  tourned  unto  diff'yaunco,  and 
Cristen  blode  y'  day  was  shad  without  pytie,  thus,  durynge  the  cruell 
fyght  by  the  more  parte  of  the  day.  Lastly,  the  victory  fyl  to  y'  barons, 
so  there  was  taken  y''  kynge  and  y"  kynge  of  Romayns,  Sir  Edward 
y"  kynge's  sone,  w'"'  many  other  noblemen  to  y"  nombre  of  xxv  barons 
and  banerettes,  and  people  slayne  a  great  multitude,  over  XXM,  as  sayth 
myn  auctours." 

The  result  of  this  ])attle  had  a  most  momentous  in- 
fluence on  the  history  of  England.      It  led  to  the  calling 
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of  a  Parliament,  in  which  representatives  from  the 
boroughs  appeared  for  the  first  time,  and  exercised  the 
first  tentative  efforts  towards  an  influence  which  was 
ultimately  to  become  dominant  in  the  nation. 

From  the  castles  and  battles  let  us  turn  to  the  churches, 
which  are  usually  the  most  interesting  objects  of  anti- 
quity. Much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  church 
architecture  of  Sussex.  The  buildings  are  for  the  most 
part  small  and  plain  in  their  architecture.  The  reason 
for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  With  one  exception,  to  which 
I  shall  shortly  refer,  the  country  has  been  destitute  of 
manufactures.  It  was  the  early  manufacturing  industry 
of  the  eastern  counties  which  supplied  the  funds  for  the 
erection  of  the  magnificent  structures  which  the  middle 
ages  have  bequeathed  to  us.  The  population  of  Sussex 
has  always  been  mainly  agricultural  and  pastoral.  The 
church  was  therefore  destitute  of  that  material  support 
which  the  richer  counties  were  able  to  afford. 

The  first  place  must  of  course  be  given  to  Chichester 
Cathedral.  This,  though  not  on  the  largest  scale  of  its 
sister  structures,  and  rather  unfavourably  situated,  is 
very  interesting,  and  contains  a  variety  of  styles  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries. 

Battle  Abbey,  from  its  connection  with  our  national 
history,  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit ;  its  remains  will  come 
under  our  review. 

The  church  at  Arundel,  with  its  associated  buildings, 
will  aflbrd  ample  scope  for  a  pleasant  day's  excursion. 

There  existed  abbeys,  priories,  or  collegiate  churches  at 
Lewes,  Hastings,  Bayham,  Robertsbridge,  and  Durfold, 
fragments  of  which  still  remain. 

The  churches  of  Steyning  and  Sompting  are  well 
known  from  their  specimens  of  early  architecture. 

New  and  Old  Shoreham,  Lewes,  Bosham,  Bishopstone, 
Alfriston,  Broadwater,  offer  interesting  examples,  some 
of  which  we  shall  doubtless  visit.  The  modern  restorer 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  quite  so  energetic  here  as 
in  some  of  the  other  counties,  which  to  us,  as  archa30- 
logists,  is  cause  for  congratulation. 

Besides  the  churches  and  castles  there  are  many 
interesting  reminiscences  of  antiquity  scattered  about 
the   country.      The   southern   coast,  from   its   pleasant 
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aspect,  its  genial  climate,  and  its  facility  of  access,  has 
develoi^ed  into  a  series  of  delightful  watering-places, 
amongst  which  the  princely  Brighton  stands  supreme. 
This,  of  course,  imparts  a  modern  and  lively  aspect  to  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  county,  but  within  the 
interior  there  are  many  interesting  associations  left  of  the 
olden  times.  Three  of  the  old  Cinque  ports — Hastings, 
Rye,  and  Winchelsea — are  in  Sussex,  and  though  shorn 
of"  their  former  importance,  they  constitute  an  interest- 
ing link  between  ancient  and  modern  commerce. 

The  ancient  town  of  Lewes,  with  its  noble  castle  and 
its  quaint  street  architecture,  will  come  under  our  notice. 
Steyning  has   its  Roman  and  mediaeval  associations 
and  its  fine  old  Norman  church. 

Old  and  New  Shoreham  present  features  of  antiquity 
worthy  of  inspection  in  addition  to  the  churches. 

In  fact,  a  ramble  amongst  the  quaint  old  villages  of 
Sussex  would  give  a  vivid  idea  of  England  in  the  olden 
time. 

The  tide  of  commerce  and  manufactures  has  for  so 
many  ages  set  in  a  northerly  direction,  that  we  are  apt 
to  forget  the  distinguished  part  played  by  the  southern 
counties  in  our  early  history.  International  commerce 
in  its  first  feeble  development  was  here  cherished  and 
protected,  and  manufactures  in  one  important  direction 
here  had  their  seat.  I  allude  more  particularly  to  the 
iron  smelting  and  casting  for  which  Sussex  was  long 
renowned. 

Ironstone  of  excellent  quality  is  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  county,  and  was  very  early  made  use  of  Even 
before  the  advent  of  the  Romans,  the  forest  of  Dean  in 
the  west,  and  the  forest  of  Anderida,  in  Sussex,  in  the 
east,'  were  the  two  principal  sources  from  which  the 
metal  was  derived,  and  all  through  the  mediaeval  ages 
the  manufacture  was  continued.  After  the  discovery  of 
the  art  of  smelting  and  casting  iron  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  manufacture  in  Sussex  received  a  great 
impulse  from  the  abundance  of  wood  for  fuel,  and  from 
that  time  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  con- 
tinued to  flourish. 

One  of  the  largest  furnaces  was  at  Lamberhurst,  on 
the  borders  of  Kent,  where  the  noble   balustrade  sur- 
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rounding  St.   Paul's   Cathedral  was    cast,   at  a  cost  of 
about  £11,000. 

It  is  stated  by  the  historian  Holinshed  that  the  first 
cast  iron  ordnance  was  manufactured  at  Buxted  in  this 
county.  Two  specialties  in  the  iron  trade  belonged  to 
Sussex,  the  manufacture  of  chimney  backs  and  cast-iron 
plates  for  grave- stones.  At  the  time  when  wood  consti- 
tuted the  fuel,  the  backs  of  fireplaces  were  frequently 
ornamented  with  neat  designs.  Specimens,  both  of  the 
chimney  backs  and  of  the  monuments,  are  occasionally 
met  with.     These  articles  were  exported  from  Kye. 

The  iron  manufacture,  of  course,  met  with  considerable 
discouragement  on  the  discovery  of  smelting  with  pit 
coal,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  iron  works  in  Stafford- 
shire and  the  north,  but  it  lingered  on  until  the  great 
forest  was  cut  down  and  the  fuel  exhausted.  The  last 
furnace  was  at  Brede,  near  Beckley,  a  few  miles  from 
Bye,  which  was  discontinued  in  1825. 

The  manufacture  of  salt  was  carried  on  along  the 
southern  coast  from  a  very  early  period  on  the  flat  shores 
and  inlets.  The  sea  water  was  received  into  shallow 
square  ponds,  a  few  inches  deep,  which  were  left  to 
evaporate,  sometimes  for  years,  the  brine  being  then 
boiled  and  crystallised. 

In  the  Domesday  account  of  Lancing,  near  Shoreham, 
we  read  of  twenty-three  salt-pans  held  by  different 
persons,  which,  from  the  value  attached  to  them,  must 
have  been  of  importance.  In  the  arm  of  the  sea  leading 
up  to  Chichester  there  is,  or  was  until  recently,  a  similar 
manufacture  at  Appledram  carried  on. 

I  have  endeavoured  thus  briefly  to  call  your  attention 
to  a  few  of  the  objects  of  archaeological  interest  which 
will  come  under  your  notice  during  the  next  few  days. 
Although  some  of  the  most  striking  events  in  our 
history  took  place  within  its  borders,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  Sussex  is  pre-eminent  as  a  field  for  antiquarian 
research.  Still  there  is  much  which  will  well  repay 
inquiry.  It  is  almost  a  purely  English  county,  with  little 
or  nothing  of  foreign  admixture,  and  has  been  the  birth- 
place of  many  eminent  Englishmen.  Harold,  the  last  of 
our  Saxon  kings,  was  probably  born  at  Bosham.  John 
Selden,    the   great    lawyer ;    Fletcher,    the    th'amatist ; 
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Collins  and  Shelley,  two  of  our  most  renowned  poets ; 
Mantell,  the  geologist — first  drew  Ijreath  in  Sussex  ;  and 
it  is  connected,  by  their  residence,  with  Gibbon  the 
historian,  Archbishop  Leighton,  Gilbert  White  the 
naturalist,  and  Huskisson  the  statesman.  Its  breezy 
downs  are  a  health-inspiring  resort.  Its  pleasant  shores 
have  offered  such  attractions  as  to  create  the  largest  and 
most  renowned  watering-places  in  the  kingdom,  and  to 
render  Brighton  almost  a  suburb  of"  London. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  present  visit  of  the  British 
Archajological  Association  will  enable  the  members  to 
increase  the  stores  of  their  antiquarian  knowledge  and 
to  leave  some  pleasant  memories  behind. 
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ON  BPJTISH  COINS. 

BY    THE    LATE    DR.    SAMUEL    BIRCH,   LL.D.,    D.C.L.,    F.S.A.,    KEEPER   OF   THE 

EGYPTIAN  AND  ORIENTAL  ANTIQUITIES   IN   THE    BRITISH    MUSEUM, 

PRESIDENT  OP  THE  SOCIETY  OP  BIBLICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The  question  of  the  coins  of  the  ancient  Britons  has  been 
so  amply  discussed  in  the  works  of  Mr.  J.  Evans,  P.S.A., 
and  the  papers  of  Mr.  Willett,  that  an  apology  is  almost 
necessary  for  reviving  the  subject,  especially  as  it  has  been 
treated  in  an  exhaustive  way  by  the  archaeologists  of  this 
county.  That  the  Britons  were  supposed  by  Csesar  and 
the  Boman  writers  not  to  have  possessed  or  made  use  of 
money  is  quite  clear,  for  Caesar  affirms  that  the  ancient 
Britons  used  either  brass  or  iron  rings  of  a  certain  weight, 
instead  of  money.  It  is  clear  that  he  did  not  mean  by 
brass,  brass  coins,  and  it  must  have  been  either  brass 
rings  or  bracelets,  or  else  ingots  of  brass.  What  he 
means  by  iron  rings  is  still  more  obscure,  unless  the 
passage  is  hopelessly  corrupt,  and  the  word  aui^eis/'goW, 
ought  to  be  substituted  for  the  ferreis,  "  iron",  of  the 
text ;  and  his  statement  would  then  correspond  with  the 
"gold"  penannular  rings  found  in  England  and  Ireland, 
which  are  adjusted  to  a  certain  weight,  and  may  have 
passed  for  "coin"  or  nummus  amongst  the  Celtic  races. 
Cicero  states,  in  his  letters  to  Atticus,  that  during  the 
expedition  of  Csesar  to  Britain  it  wa.s  reported  that  there 
was  not  a  farthing  of  money  in  the  island;  and  Solinus 
says  of  the  Dumnonii  that  they  refused  coin,  but  that 
they  gave  and  took  things,  and  prepared  such  objects  as 
were  necessary,  for  barter  rather  than  for  money  value. 
When,  however,  the  war  with  Britain  was  finished, 
although  there  was  no  coin,  hostages  were  taken,  and 
money,  says  Cicero  [pecunid  imj^eratd),  obtained  or  de- 
manded. 

This,  according  to  the  Boman  account,  was  the  con- 
dition of  Britain  in  the  days  of  Cjesar,  but  numismatic 
researches  have  proved  that  there  was  a  coinage  in  use 
in  Britain  before  the  time  of  Ca3sar.  The  coins  were 
principally  gold,  and  are  supposed  to  be  imitations  of  the 
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staters  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  which  weighed  133  grains. 
These  are  of  yellow  gold,  and  have  on  one  side  a  head, 
treated  in  a  Gaulish  or  British  style,  and  on  the  other  a 
two-horse  chariot,  or  even  a  single  horse  with  a  wheel,  the 
chariots  on  the  coins  having  been  copied  by  unskilful 
die-sinkers.  The  weight  of  the  oldest  of  these  coins  is 
about  120  grains,  and  the  coins  themselves  are  flat  or 
disked, of  yellow  gold.  This  weight  approaches  that  of  the 
aureus  of  Augustus,  which  weighed  120  grains,  the  corre- 
sponding gold  Roman  coin  having  diminished  under  Nero 
to  1 1 5  grains.  The  British  type  is  supposed  to  have  been 
selected  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  the  staters  of 
Philip  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  through  intercourse  with 
which  country  the  Britons  became  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  coinage.  This  type  also  probably  commended  itself 
from  the  prevalence  of  cavalry  and  chariots  in  the  British 
armies. 

The  National  Type. — The  horse,  which  had  so  great  a 
part  in  the  afikirs  of  Britain,  and  of  which  traditional 
Celtic  representations  have  remained,  was  naturally  se- 
lected as  the  national  type. 

The  earlier  or  uninscribed  British  types  are  of  purer 
gold,  less  alloyed  with  copper,  than  those  struck  under  the 
influence  of  Roman  civilisation.  That  the  prevalent  coins 
should  be  of  gold  is  to  be  expected,  considering  the  vast 
quantities  of  the  precious  metal  used  in  tores,  bracelets, 
jDenannular  rings,  and  armour.  Such  coins  were,  no 
doubt,  in  use  amongst  the  Atrebates,  Regni,  and  inhabit- 
ants of  the  south  coast.  It  is,  however,  difiicult  to 
know  how  the  currency  was  regulated  or  commerce  carried 
on,  except  by  the  principle  of  barter  mentioned  by  the 
Roman  authors.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  difticulty  in  know- 
ing how  an  ancient  Briton  obtained  the  necessary  change, 
as,  although  the  older  coins  may  have  imitated  the  coins  of 
Philip,  there  is  no  appearance  of  such  large  silver  coins 
as  the  great  tetradrachms  or  even  drachmae,  the  small 
silver  coins  found  approaching  nearer  to  the  oholi  of  the 
Greek  series,  and  the  copper  to  the  weight  of  the  brass 
of  the  regal  series.  Subsequently  the  weight  of  the  gold 
coins  was  reduced  to  about  eighty  grains  ;  and  of  the 
same  period  gold  coins  are  found  of  an  average  of  twenty 
grains,  supposed  to  be  fourths  of  the  larger  gold 
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an  arrangement  found  in  the  Greek  currency,  but  not  in 
the  Iloman,  where  the  contemporary  gold  consisted  only 
of  the  aureus  of  121  grains,  and  its  half,  the  quinarius.  Of 
the  silver  British  currency,  the  weight  varies  from  103,  96, 
and  89  grains,  down  to  very  small  pieces  of  12  to  18  grains; 
and  even  so  low  as  3  or  4  grains,  which  hardly  admits  of 
their  being  decimal  sub-multiples  of  others,  but  rather  that 
they  were  fifths  and  fourths.  Besides  these,  billon  j^ieces 
of  95  grains,  and  tin  of  20  grains  have  been  found,  which 
may  again  be  referable  to  subdivisions  of  fourths  or 
fifths. 

Tlie  Debasement  of  the  Currency  a  Result  of  High  Civili- 
sation.— The  debasement  of  the  currency,  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  a  high  civilisation  in  which  adulteration  plays  an 
important  part,  is  shown  particularly  by  the  metal  of 
the  gold  coins  of  Britain,  the  oldest  of  which  are  of  pure 
gold,  from  120  to  110  grains  in  weight;  tlie  pale  gold  or 
electrum  varying  from  about  96  to  89  grains  ;  while  the 
red  gold,  or  gold  mixed  with  copper,  chiefly  of  the  Roman 
period,  varies  from  84  to  76  grains  for  the  heavier  pieces 
to  about  20  grains  for  the  sub-multiples.  These  are  of  an 
alloy,  with  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  copper.  Most  of  the  coins 
have  a  tendency  to  convexity,  and  when  inscribed,  the 
letters  are  distributed  in  the  field,  and  often  so  mixed 
with  the  legs  of  the  horses  as  to  be  confused.  The  coins 
have  Latin  inscriptions  of  the  period,  the  earlier  ones 
using  the  termination  in  os  of  the  age  of  the  Bepublic, 
and  prior  to  the  us  of  Augustus.  To  this  class  belong 
the  coins  of  Commios.  Others  read :  dvmnoco  veros  and 
voLisios,  chiefs  of  the  Parish  or  the  Brigantes,  and  adde- 
DOMA.ROS  of  the  Iceni,  which  are  still  in  relation  with  the 
British  type  imitated  from  those  of  Philip,  and  do  not 
show  the  Koman  influence  visible  in  those  of  the  j)i*inces 
who  were  protected  by,  or  feudatories  of,  the  Romans. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  some  of 
the  inscribed  coins ;  they  have  their  inscription  stuck  in 
a  rectangular  depression,  like  the  name  of  the  potters  of 
the  Samian  red  Roman  pottery,  and  this  on  the  convex 
side,  which, from  the  inscription  itself  cannot  be  considered 
to  be  the  obverse,  although  the  prominent  importance 
given  to  the  expression,  "  the  son  of  Commius",  shows 
that  the  hereditary  principle  conferred  upon  the  chieftain 
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a  title,  in  Koman  opinion,  to  the  succession,  or  else  had  its 
influence  in  the  minds  of  his  British  suhjects.  But  this 
form  of  epigraphs  in  a  label  or  frame  is  not  only  unique 
in  the  Gaulish  and  British  series,  but  is  restricted  to  the 
family  of  Commius  and  Tasciovanus.  The  name  of  the 
latter  appears  on  coins  in  the  form  of  tasciovani,  tasci- 
ovANii,  or  tasciovantis.  Some  were  struck  at  his  capital 
of  Verulamium,  or  St.  Albans  ;  but  they  are  found  distri- 
buted by  commerce  all  over  England,  and  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Britannia  Prima,  or  the  south  coast.  Some 
have,  after  tasciov,  the  word  Eicon, — a  word  of  doubtful 
meaning,  upon  which,  up  to  the  present  moment,  no  cer- 
tain light  has  been  thrown,  unless  tascioyricon  is  the 
name  of  another  British  ruler.  Cunobelinus,  or  Oymbeline, 
his  son,  ruled  at  Camulodunum  in  Essex,  where  he  had 
established  his  capital  in  the  time  of  Caligula. 

Although  the  uninscribed  coins  are,  as  a  rule,  the  oldest, 
and  therefore  of  great  importance,  it  is  not  till  the  period 
of  the  Roman  dominion,  and  the  use  of  the  Latin  language 
upon  them,  that  the  coins  have  any  great  interest  as 
connecting  them  with  the  records  of  the  Eoman  conquest 
of  Britain.  The  coins  have  been  divided  into  geographical 
divisions,  partly  from  the  places  where  discovered  and 
their  inscriptions: — 1,  The  coins  of  Kent  and  Eastern 
Surrey ;  2,  the  coins  of  Sussex,  Hampshire,  and  West 
Surrey  ;  3,  the  coins  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  Cambridge- 
shire, and  Huntingdon  :  those  of  the  Eastern  district ; 
4,  the  Central  districts,  comprising  Essex  ;  5,  the  coins 
of  Yorkshire.  My  remarks,  however,  chiefly  apply  to  the 
South-Eastern  district,  and  the  coins  found  in  thirty- 
one  or  more  places  in  Sussex.  Those  of  this  county  and  of 
Dorset,  which  appear  to  have  been  made  by  the  Atrebates 
and  Belgse,  vary  from  1 18  grains  to  83  grains  for  the  larger 
gold  uninscribed  pieces,  and  from  27  to  10  grains  for  the 
smaller  jDieces,  the  supposed  fourths  ;  while  the  silver  vary 
from  79  grains  for  the  larger  pieces,  to  from  19:^  to  10 
grains,  also  pointing  to  a  division  by  fourths  ;  and  the 
copper  and  bronze  from  52  to  32  grains  for  the  heavier 
pieces  to  14  grains  for  the  smaller;  Avhile  the  tin  coins, 
chiefly  found  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  vary  from  25  to  19  grs. 

Tijijes  treated  in  an  Artistic  Manner. — All  these  varieties 
show  that    the  British  systems  had  nothing  to  do  with 
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either  the  Greek  or  Koman  monetary  systetms,  or  that 
they  were  derived  from  them,  hut  that  they  were  adapted 
to  some  GauUsh  system  equally  removed  from  Greek  and 
Koman,  varying  according  to  the  local  tribes,  the  types 
being  equally  adapted  or  modified  from  the  Gaulish,  and 
that  it  was  not  till  the  adoption  of  Roman  civilisation 
that  the  types  present  subjects  derived  from  the  mytho- 
logy of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  that  they  are  treated  in 
an  artistic  manner.  The  first  British  chieftain  on  the 
list  is  coMMivs,  although  it  is  uncertain  if  he  is  the 
Commius  mentioned  by  Caesar,  originally  sent  over  to 
conciliate  the  Britons  to  the  Roman  dominion.  The 
finding  of  the  name  of  commios  on  a  gold  coin  agrees 
with  the  period,  and  the  coins  of  three  princes  descended 
from  him,  one  having  the  name  of  verica,  if  that  is  the 
full  word  (sometimes  written  viRi),  with  another  com- 
mencing TING  (supposed  to  read  tincommivs),  and  a  third 
called  EPPiLLVS,  entitled  rex  calle[v^],  or  King  of 
Silchester,  show  the  great  importance  of  this  royal 
family,  of  some  of  the  members  of  which  coins  have  been 
found  in  this  county.  Those  of  eppillvs,  principally 
found  in  Kent,  are  supposed  to  prove  that  the  three 
princes  reigned  simultaneously.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
from  the  types  used  of  the  Capricorn  and  the  two  Cornu- 
copise,  which  are  found  on  the  coins  of  Augustus,  that  this 
family  flourished  contemporarily  with  that  prince,  and 
their  rule  must  be  assigned  to  a  date  later  than  B.C.  30.  It 
is  possibly  subsequent  to  this  dynasty  that  another  appears 
in  the  central  district,  the  first  of  which  was  tasciova- 
NVS,  whose  capital  or  seat  was  Verulamium  or  St.  Albans. 
Besides  the  name  of  vervlamivm,  the  word  sego,  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  Segontium,  but  possibly  that  of  a  prince 
such  as  Segonax,  or  in  the  genitive  Segonactis,  is  found. 
The  coins  of  Tasciovanus  exhibit  different  styles;  some 
approaching  nearer  to  the  uninscribed  series,  while  others 
show  the  influence  of  the  Roman  mythology.  The  coins 
of  his  son,  and  apparently  his  successor,  Cunobelinus,  were 
struck  at  Camulodunum,  or  Colchester,  and  most  of  them 
have  the  name  of  the  city  abridged  on  the  reverse.  Some 
have  CVNO  on  the  obverse  and  reverse,  and  a  few,  a  sup- 
posed name  of  solidv[nvm].  These  gold  coins  weigh  about 
85  grains,  with  fourths,  ranging  from  20  to  29  grains. 
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They  have  also,  it  appears,  been  found  in  Sussex,  and 
it  would  seem  that  under  the  Roman  dominion  these 
coins  were  universally  current  in  Britain.  Tasciovanus 
had  another  son  named  Epaticcus.  The  coins  of  dubno- 
VELLAUNUS,  a  British  prince  who  fled  to  Augustus  for 
protection,  have  also  been  found,  as  also  those  of  a  possible 
DIBORIGVS  at  Colchester.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
coins  of  the  Iceni  who  inhabited  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
have  been  found  in  Sussex,  although  their  monarch 
Addedomaros  may  have  reigned  before  Cunobelinus,  about 
B.C.  50.  The  small  silver  coins  reading  ecen,  and  those 
having  the  initial  portions  of  the  names  of  princes,  do  not, 
however,  present  that  of  the  celebrated  Boadicea,  as  the 
gold  coins  which  read  bodvoc  are  assigned  to  what  is 
known  as  the  Western  district,  where  also  are  supposed 
to  be  the  sites  of  the  coins  inscribed  catti,  comvx, 
vocoRio  or  ADVOcomo,  antedrigvs,  inmara  or  immara, 
and  Eisv,  amongst  which  may  lie  hid  the  Mandubratius, 
killed  by  Cunobelinus.  Neither  have  coins  of  the  Brigan- 
tes  or  Parisii,  who  inhabited  Yorkshire,  occurred.  They 
are  probably  later  than  those  of  Tasciovanus,  and  com- 
prise two,  if  not  tliree  monarchs, — possibly  dvmnoveros, 
or  dvmno-co-veros,  volisios,  and  tigipseno. 

Besides  coins  of  these  princes,  those,  apparently,  of  ob- 
scure princes,  such  as  rvfvs  or  rvfinvs,  and  crab[ilivs], 
have  been  found.  But  after  the  expedition  of  Claudius  to 
Britain, and  its  consequent  total  subjection  to  the  Romans, 
the  coins  of  reguli  or  Britisli  princes  disappeared,  and  the 
Iloman  system  of  money  introduced  the  tool  of  "slavery'', 
an  assimilated  or  international  coinage  marking  the  utter 
extinction  of  all  national  feeling.  It  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able that  on  the  coins  here  recorded  no  memorial  of  any 
of  the  great  heroic  kings  of  the  ancient  Britons  occur. 
None  can  be  assigned  to  Cassivellaunus,  Boadicea,  the 
valiant  queen,  or  Caractacus,  and  those  that  remain 
are  rather  of  the  pliant  tools  who  helped  to  impose  the 
yoke  of  a  foreign  empire  on  their  British  subjects. 
Names,  however,  like  those  of  the  British  kings  Damno- 
bellaunus,  and  Tincommius,  who  are  mentioned  in  the  will 
of  Auo-ustus  as  comins:  to  offer  their  submission  to  that 
subtle  emperor,  have  received  the  legacy  of  honourable 
mention. 
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I  have  mentioned  that  this  county  has  afforded 
numerous  coins  to  the  series,  the  British  coins  being 
scattered  over  thirty-one  places,  and  considerable  linds 
having  been  made  on  the  coast  at  Bognor  and  Selsea,  rare 
examples  having  been  discovered  in  this  very  town.  The 
uninscribed  are  supposed  to  have  been  minted  here  under 
the  Belgge,  Atrebates,  and  Cattyeuchlani,  in  which  last 
name  the  Celtic  word  clan  may  lie  hidden,  as  the  clan  of 
the  Cattyeuchs  present  local  peculiarities,  and  some 
numismatists  have  traced  on  them  the  Sussex  horse, 
which  must  have  retained  its  characteristics,  subject 
to  no  evolution,  for  upwards  of  two  thousand  years  ;  pro- 
bably the  wheel  is  that  of  the  esseda  or  chariot,  which 
has  also  remained  the  same.  Might  I  add  that  after  the 
reflex  of  three  waves  of  conquest,  the  Roman,  the  Saxo- 
Danish  and  the  Norman,  the  Celtic  element  with  charac- 
teristics still  remains  in  ourselves  ? 


*;^*  For  the  revision  of  this  paper,  the  j^ssociation  is  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  Vice-Prepident  Mr.  John  Evans,  F.R.S.,  Fres.  Soc. 
Autiq.,  Fres.  Numismatic  Society,  etc.,  etc. 
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BY    ALFRED    C.    FRYER,    PH.D.,    M.A. 

{Read  20  May  1885.) 

These  ancient  memorials  of  primitive  Christianity  con- 
stantly meet  the  traveller  as  he  wanders  from  the  banks 
of  wooded  Tamar  towards  the  giant  cliffs  of  Land's  End, 
which  thrust  themselves  forth  into  the  surge  of  the  wild 
Atlantic. 

In  all  probability  the  cross,  as  a  Christian  symbol,  was 
introduced  into  Britain  with  Christianity  itself,  about 
A.D.  60.  In  432  St.  Patrick  landed  in  Ireland,  and  so 
rapid  was  the  conversion  of  that  country  that  in  less  than 
sixty  years  Ireland  had  become  known  as  "  The  Isle  of 
Saints".  It  has  been  pointed  out^  that  in  the  county  of 
Louth  there  are  two  magnificent  crosses,  one  of  which, 
18  feet  high,  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  founder 
of  the  church  of  Monasterboyce,  a.d.  521;  the  other  is 
inscribed  "  Pray  for  Murdock",  in  the  ancient  Irish  cha- 
racter; and  as  it  is  stated  that  Cornwall  received  its  first 
missionaries  from  Ireland,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  some  of  these  crosses  may  have  been 
erected  in  this  district  about  the  same  period.  Some 
crosses  are  certainly  older  than  others ;  but  the  greater 
number  may  be  considered  to  date  before  the  conquest  of 
Cornwall  by  Athelstan,  a.d.  936. 

The  erection  of  crosses  seems  to  have  been  much  more 
general  in  the  west  of  Cornwall, — a  district  reclaimed 
from  heathenism  by  Irish  missionaries.  Those  who  lived 
on  the  north  coast  appear  to  have  erected  few  of  these 
symbols  of  their  faith,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
they  Avere  converted  by  Welsh  missionaries.  After  A.D. 
1066  the  land  was  appropriated  by  the  Norman  chiefs, 
and  "it  is  probable",  says  Mr.  Blight,  "that  the  public 
monuments  remained  undisturbed  until  later  times,  when 
freipient  changes  occurred  in  the  proprietary  of  the  soil." 

^   See  Ancient  Crosses  of  Cornivall,  by  J.  T.  lilight,  F.S.A. 
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The  Knights  of  St.  John^  (instituted  a.d.  1099),  as  well  as 
the  Templars,^  held  lands  in  Cornwall ;  and  the  pecuUar 
form  of  their  cross,  which  occurs  in  a  few  instances  in  the 
county,  may  have  been  introduced  by  them. 

As  to  the  use  of  these  crosses,  Wynken  de  Worde,  in 
Dives  et  Pauper  (a.d.  1496),  says  :  "  For  this  reason  ben 
croysses  by  y^  way,  that  when  folk  passynge  see  y®  croysses 
they  shoulde  thynke  on  Hym  that  deyed  on  y®  croysse, 
and  worshippe  Hym  above  althyng."  They  were  also,  no 
doubt,  erected  to  "  guide  and  guard  the  way  to  the 
church",  and  it  was  occasionally  the  beautiful  practice  to 
leave  alms  on  the  crosses  for  the  poor  wayfarers.  Many 
an  Englishman,  in  the  age  of  pilgrimages,  thanked  those 
who  put  up  the  wayside-crosses  in  this  western  land,  as 
he  wandered  on  towards  the  shrine  of  St.  Michael.  That 
was  a  time  when  Cornwall  was  a  stretch  of  rocky  moor- 
land with  only  a  few  narrow  paths  across  it.  Then  it 
was  that  these  silent  wayside-crosses  guided  the  pilgrim 
in  his  westward  course  over  the  lonely  heath  and  rocky 
hill  until  at  last  he  came  to  Chapel  Rock,  where  he  halted 
awhile  before  climbing  St.  Michael's  Mount. 

The  Cornish  crosses  were  once  far  more  numerous  than 
they  are  at  present  ;  yet  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
during  the  last  few  years  many  have  been  rescued  from 
their  servile  duty  as  gateposts  and  bridges,  and  are  now 
re-erected  on  the  wayside,  or  market-place,  or  in  the 
churchyard  or  rectory-garden.  Since  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Blight's  valuable  book,  the  mutilated  cross^  in  the 
churchyard- wall  at  Launceston  has  been  kindly  restored 
by  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  N.  H.  E.  Lawrence,  J. P., 
and  placed  on  his  grave  (1878).  One  side  represents  Our 
Lord  on  the  cross,  His  Mother  on  one  side,  and  St.  John 
on  the  other.  On  the  opposite  face  are  sculptured  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  a  figure  on  either  side.  There  is 
a  female  figure  on  the  eastern  face.  The  west  side  has  a 
figure  holding  a  staff  or  sword.     The  height  of  the  cross, 

1  The  Knights  of  St.  John  bore  a  cross  of  the  same  form  as  the 
Templars,  but  black  upon  white. 

2  Pope  Eugenius  granted  to  the  Templars  (a.d.  114G)  the  symbol  of 
martyrdom,  "  the  blood-red  cross".  Hugh  de  Payens,  the  first  Supe- 
rior, visited  England  a.d.  1128,  when  many  grants  of  land  were  made 
to  that  fraternity  in  Cornwall. 

•'  Mr.  Blight  gives  a  representation  of  one  side  of  this  cross  in  his 
book  oil  Ancient  Crosses  of  Curnwall,  p.  G4. 
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without  the  modern  sliaft,  is  1  foot  5  inches,  and  the 
breadth  is  1  foot  2  inches. 

Another  cross  of  considerable  interest  was  saved  from 
degradation  and  further  mutilation  by  Mr.  J.  J.  E.Ven- 
ning, the  steward  of  Lord  Wharncliffe's  property  in  Tin- 
tagel.  This  gentleman  removed  it  from  Trevillet,  where 
it  was  being  used  as  a  gatepost,  and  set  it  up  in  front  of 
the  Wharncliife  Arms,  in  the  little  village  of  Trevena. 
This  cross  measures  3  ft.  1 1  ins.  in  length,  1  ft.  5  ins.  in 
breadth,  and  9  ins.  in  thickness.  It  is  inscribed  on  both 
sides  in  Romano-Gothic  characters,  each  inscription  being 
surmounted  by  a  cross  of  the  Greek  type,  though  vary- 
ing a  little  in  details.     On  one  side  is  the  inscription, 

^LNAT  -f  FECIT  HANC  CEUCEM  PRO  ANIMA  SUA ;    the  WOrds 

HANC,  PRO,  and  sua,  being  contracted.  After  the  word 
^LNAT  is  a  small  cross.  On  the  same  side,  between  the 
arms  of  the  cross,  are  four  small  bosses,  and  there  is  a 
boss  on  the  centre  of  the  cross.  On  the  other  side  are 
the  words  matheus,  marcus,  lucas,  joh.  The  letters 
are  irregularly  placed,  and  in  part  read  round  the  margin. 
On  the  same  side,  between  the  arms  of  the  cross,  are  four 
small  interlaced  knots  ;  and  on  the  centre,  within  a  small 
circle,  is  the  cross.  The  edges  of  the  stone  are  much 
broken  and  damaged.  Sir  John  Maclean^  is  of  opinion 
that  this  monument  is  as  early  as  the  ninth  century.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  note  that  on  a  similar  stone  near 
Margam  House,  in  Pembrokeshire,  is  the  inscription,  illi 

fecit  HANC  CRUCEM  IN  NOMINE  d'i  SUMMI. 

Among  the  many  crosses  which  have  been  preserved 
by  those  interested  in  these  ancient  symbols  of  Christi- 
anity may  be  mentioned  the  one  that  now  stands  in  a 
field  on  the  western  side  of  the  parish  church  of  Sennen. 
This  cross  was  being  used  as  a  bridge  over  a  stream  when 
the  Kev.  R.  J.  lioe  secured  it,  and  set  it  up  in  its  pre- 
sent position.     This  cross  is  nearly  7  ft.  in  height. 

An  ordinary  form  of  cross  found  in  Cornwall  is  a  shaft 
surmounted  by  a  round  head,  on  whicli  a  Greek  cross 
stands  in  relief. 

The  cross  against  the  wall  of  the  Market  Hall  at  Pen- 
zance is  a  type  occasionally  met  with.    This  cross  is  5  ft. 

^  llistorij  oj  Tiiijij  Major,  by  Sir  John  Maclc;iii. 
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in  height,  and  2  ft.  3  ins.  in  breadth,  and  it  was  removed 
in  1829  from  the  centre  of  the  Market  Place  to  the  situ- 
ation it  now  occupies.  Near  the  base,  on  the  reverse 
side,  the  following  inscription  was  then  found  :  Hic  pro- 

CUMBUNT  CORPORA  RIORUM. 

Another  form  consists  of  a  round  head  with  the  extre- 
mities of  the  three  arms  of  the  cross  pattee,  extending 
beyond  the  circular  outlines  of  the  head.  Now  if  this 
variety  is  deprived  of  the  segments  of  the  ring  connect- 
ing the  arms  of  the  cross,  we  have  a  cross  like  the  one  in 
the  churchyard  of  Llanhydrock.  This  cross  is  8  ft.  4  ins. 
in  height,  and  both  sides  of  the  shaft  are  ornamented. 
The  narrow  sides  also  appear  to  have  been  carved ;  but 
the  design  is  now  nearly  obliterated.  This  is  now  the 
only  example  of  this  variety  of  cross  existing  in  Corn- 
wall. 

Many  crosses  are  8  or  9  ft.  high,  while  others  are  only 
half  that  height,  like  the  beautiful  cross  in  the  garden  of 
Glynn  Grylls,  Esq.,  which  was  removed  from  Sweal 
Mayow,  near  Helston.  This  cross  is  4  ft.  9  ins.  in  height, 
and  has  a  breadth  of  1  ft.  6  ins.  Many  of  the  crosses  are 
only  about  2  ft.  in  height,  like  the  one  in  the  churchyard 
of  St.  Erth,^  or  the  Latin  cross  at  Clim'^  or  Chyowne,  near 
the  Sanctuary  of  St.  Buryan. 

The  crosses  in  churchyards  were  not  always  monu- 
mental. For  example,  the  one  at  St.  Buryan,^  which  is 
raised  on  five  steps,  is  situated  near  the  south  entrance. 
This  cross  would  be  placed  here  to  suggest  a  preparation 
before  entering  the  house  of  God.  From  such  crosses 
proclamations '  were  made,  and  occasionally  the  priest 
would  address  his  congregation  from  them.  The  crosses 
in  market-places  were  used  for  reading  proclamations  of 
war  or  peace,  or  any  other  matter  of  public  interest. 

The  figure  of  Our  Lord  is  often  rudely  carved  upon 
many  of  the  crosses.     For  an  example  we  can  take  the 

1  This  is  a  Greek  four-hole  cross  with  a  fio'ure  of  Christ  on  one  sirle, 
and  five  bosses  on  the  other.  The  height  is  2  ft.  2  ins.,  and  the  breadth 
is  2  ft.  3  ins. 

2  This  cross  has  a  figure  of  Christ  carved  upon  it,  and  is  2  ft.  6  ms. 
in  height,  and  has  a  breadth  of  2  ft.  7  ins. 

■5  The  design  on  this  cross  is  similar  to  the  one  in  the  churchyard  of 
St.   Erih.     There  is  a  second  cross  at  the  road-side. 
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Greek  cross  in  Gvvinear^  churchyard.  The  head  incUnes 
to  the  right,  in  strict  fulfihiient  of  the  ancient  tradition. 

As  an  example  of  the  transition  cross  we  may  take  one 
on  St.  Michael's  Mount.  The  cross  is  Greek  in  form.  A 
Maltese  cross  is  at  the  head,  and  a  Latin  cross  on  the 
shaft,  while  between  the  two  is  a  figure  of  Christ.  The 
reverse  side  has  a  plain  Latin  cross.  The  height  is  6  ft., 
and  the  breadth  2  ft. 

Few  of  the  richly  ornamented  crosses  are  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  cross  at  Lanherne.  This  remarkable  monu- 
ment was  removed,  several  years  since,  from  the  Chapel 
Close  of  the  Barton  of  Roseworthy,  in  the  parish  of  Gwin- 
ear.     On  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  are  inscriptions. 

1  A  plain  cross  is  on  the  reverse  side.  The  height  is  5  ft.  4  ins. 
and  the  breadth  is  1  ft.  7  ins. 
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ON  THE  CHURCH  OF  St.  NICHOLAS  AND 
ITS  ANCIENT  FONT, 

WITH     ILLUSTRATIONS     FROM    OTHER    FONTS    OF 
SIMILAR  ANTIQUITY. 

BY  THE  YEN.  ARCHDEACON    HANNAH,  VICAR  OP  BRIGHTON. 

{Read  August  19,  1885.) 

It  would  scarcely  become  my  office  to  complain  indiscrimi- 
nately of  the  results  of  church  restoration.  From  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view  we  must  admit  that  the  interests  of 
living  people  are  to  be  regarded  as  most  important  in 
the  eyes  of  each  successive  generation ;  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  architectural  history  has  suftered  greatly 
from  the  manner  in  which  one  age  after  another  has 
erected  its  own  structures,  with  a  careless  indifference  to 
previous  labours,  so  as  far  too  frequently  to  blot  out  all 
the  traces  of  the  past.  To  take  an  illustration  on  the 
largest  scale.  The  Norman  cathedral-builders  have  left 
us  scarcely  a  relic  of  the  work  of  the  prse-Norman  pre- 
lates. The  masters  of  the  Early  English  revival,  again, 
have  adorned  the  Norman  work  with  a  graceful  finish, 
beneath  which  we  cannot  always  discern  the  sterner  out- 
lines which  the  conquerors  left.  The  restorers  of  the 
Perpendicular  age,  in  turn,  have  encased  the  more  ancient 
work  by  their  strong  bars  of  rectilinear  precision,  as  if 
they  would  imprison  the  older  fabric  in  strait-waistcoats 
of  stone.  And  when  the  living  instinct  of  architecture 
had  died  out  for  a  season,  a  meaner  race  wrought  out  a 
deeper  and  more  irreparable  mischief,  of  which  a  single 
example  may  be  mentioned  at  Salisbury. 

If  we  narrow  our  view  to  parish  churches,  like  that  of 
St.  Nicholas,  Brighton,  which  we  inspected  last  Mon- 
day, the  difficulty  is  increased  in  proportion  as  the  ori- 
ginal structures  were  smaller  and  more  obscure.  The 
change  of  site,  which  often  took  place  even  in  the  case  of 
cathedrals,  as  in  the  great  Norman  movement  from  vill- 
ages to  cities,  of  which  we  had  an  example  in  the  trans- 
fer from  Selsey  to  Chichester,  or  as  in  the  later  migration 
from  Old  to  J^ew  Sarum,  seems  to  have  occurred  still 
more  frecpiently  in  regard  to  parish  churches,  which  in 
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some  cases  followed  the  natural  lead  of  population,  and 
in  others  were  transplanted  for  some  special  reason. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  parishioners  of  the 
original  Brighthelmston  would  have  erected  their  church 
so  far  beyond  the  north-western  limits  of  their  village,  or 
have  sacrificed  their  daily  convenience  to  the  remoter 
object  of  providing  a  landmark  for  the  use  of  those  at 
sea.  But  whether  the  site  has  been  changed  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  the  oldest  portions  of  the  existing  fabric  can- 
not carry  us  back  beyond  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  at  the  farthest ;  and  the  whole  has  been  almost 
entirely  rebuilt  within  the  memory  of  man. 

But  fonts  and  screens  are  very  different  matters.  The 
screen  of  St. Nicholas  probably  dates  much  later  than  1350. 
The  font  carries  us  back  to  a  remoter  antiquity,  and  is 
obviously  far  more  ancient  than  any  of  its  present  sur- 
roundings. We  may  safely  say  that  the  whole  history  of 
modern  England,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  present  time, 
is  crowded  into  the  centuries  that  have  intervened  be- 
tween the  rude  carving  of  that  font  and  the  delicate  skill 
wdiich  has  recently  adorned  that  chancel.  But  a  font 
belongs  to  the  class  of  movable  material,  and  our  fore- 
fathers would  be  very  likely  to  preserve  with  special  care 
and  reverence  the  laver  of  regeneration  in  which  their 
children  had  been  baptised.  "It  is  very  usual",  we  are 
told,  "  to  find  a  rich  Norman  font  in  a  church  of  which 
no  part  is  nearly  so  old."^  Just  as  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  old  sculpture  of  the  liaising  of  Lazarus  at  Chi- 
chester may  have  been  rescued  from  the  cathedral  of 
Selsey,  which  was  long  since  buried  by  the  sea,  so  the  old 
font  of  Brighton  may  possibly  have  been  brought  from 
some  earlier  building  on  the  shore,  which  long  ago  yielded 
to  the  encroachment  of  the  waves. 

The  fabric  itself  is  one  of  something  like  three  hundred 
and  eighty  churches  which  are  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas 
in  England  alone, — "  the  Good  St.  Nicholas",  the  patron 
of  all  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  as  well  as  the 
lover  of  little  children  and  the  friend  of  the  poor.  Mrs. 
Jameson  remarks  that,  "  so  widely  diffused,  and  of  such 
long  standing,  is  his  fame,  that  a  collection  of  his  effigies 
and  the  subjects  from  his  legend  would  comprise  a  his- 

^   Simpson,  Ancient  Bai>tismal  Fonts  (1S-J8),  Profacc,  p.  xiii. 
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tory  of  art,  of  morals,  of  manners,  of  costume,  for  the  last 
thousand  years.  "^  Though  not  a  line  professes  to  call 
him  author,  his  name  stands  next  to  those  of  the  great 
Eastern  Doctors  in  the  Greek  office  of  the  "  Prothesis", 
Avhere  the  formula  runs,  "  In  honour  and  memory  of  our 
holy  Fathers  and  oecumenical  great  Doctors  and  Hier- 
arclis,  Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  the  Theologian,  and  John 
Chrysostom,  Athanasius,  and  Cyril,  Nicholas  of  Myra, 
and  all  holy  hierarchs."  We  trace  his  symbols  in  great 
pictures  like  the  Blenheim  "  Madonna"  (now  the  property 
of  the  nation),  where  the  calm  figure  on  our  right,  which 
stands  in  serene  beauty  as  he  meditates  on  the  Gospel, 
can  be  identified  as  that  of  Nicholas  of  Myra  by  the  me- 
morials of  his  charity,  the  three  balls  or  purses  at  his 
feet.  We  see  his  image  graven  in  rude  quaintness  on 
the  ancient  seal  of  the  barons  of  our  Lord  the  King  at 
Pevensey, — a  small,  mitred  figure  standing  in  the  atti- 
tude of  blessing  on  the  deck  of  one  of  two  ancient  gal- 
leys with  their  sails  rent  into  very  conventional  shreds 
by  a  storm. ^  And  to  turn  to  the  topic  more  immediately 
before  us,  the  legend  of  St.  Nicholas  gives  the  key  to  that 
\^'hich  was  once  the  most  obscure  of  the  subjects  sculp- 
tured on  our  block  of  ancient  stone,  and  yields  a  still 
completer  explanation  of  the  scenes  which  are  graven  on 
the  beautiful  black  marble  font  at  Winchester. 

These  old  fonts  have  suftered  almost  as  much  from  the 
guesses  of  antiquaries  as  from  the  meddling  of  church- 
wardens, like  those  who  once  scored  their  now  obliterated 
names  and  date  upon  the  base  of  the  font  at  Brighton. 
I  will  not  recapitulate  the  long  series  of  blunders,  under 
which  antiquaries  of  name  and  reputation  have  veiled 
their  failure  to  read  the  meaning  of  the  Brighton 
sculptures ;  but  I  will  proceed  at  once  to  offer,  if  I  can, 
a  more  satisfactory  interpretation.  We  need  not  now 
dwell  on  the  mouldings  which  run  above  and  below 
what  we  may  call  the  pictorial  compartments,  though 
they  suggest  instructive  comparison  with  other  work. 
The  sculptured  scenes  with  which  we  are  more  immediately 
concerned  are  in  part  at  least  obscure,  in  contrast  M^th 
the  brilliant  clearness  of  the  famed  black  marble  fonts  of 

'  b'ncred  and  Legenclanj  Art,  p.  464,  ed.  1879. 

^  /Sussex  ArchcBulixjical  Collections,  i,  21,  tiud  Plate  No.  4. 
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Hampshire.  There  is  no  doulot  that  the  eastern  com- 
partment depicts  the  Last  Supper,  and  that  the  nautical 
scene  upon  the  west  describes  a  portion  of  the  St. 
Nicholas  tradition,  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  Golden 
Legend.  The  three  figures  on  the  south  undoubtedly 
represent  the  Baptism  of  Christ.  The  two  figures  on  the 
north,  which  remain  the  most  obscure,  have  been  thought 
to  denote  the  ordinance  of  marriage  ;  or  possibly,  though 
less  probably,  the  ceremonial  of  betrothment.  But  I 
must  describe  these  scenes  in  fuller  detail. 

1.  The  Last  Supper  is  represented  by  a  rude  sculpture 
of  our  Lord,  crowned  with  the  nimbus,  and  raising  the 
right  hand  in  the  attitude  of  blessing.  The  sculptor 
could  find  room  for  only  six  of  the  Apostles,  three  of 
whom  appear  on  either  side  of  Christ.  Each  of  the  six 
has  one  hand  uplifted  ;  and  the  table  bears  the  usual 
array  of  loaves  and  vessels.  It  is  not  very  common  to 
find  this  subject  depicted  on  fonts,  but  I  observe  one 
amongst  M.  de  Caumont's  examples,  taken  from  the  font 
at  Strasbourg,  where  our  Lord  is  seated  in  the  midst  of 
eleven  of  the  Apostles,  and  Judas  is  placed  alone, 
according  to  an  ancient  conventionality,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table. ^  I  have  the  pleasure  this  evening  of 
showing  you  a  rubbing  of  the  subject  from  the  font  at 
Grimston,  in  Yorkshire.  For  this  we  are  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne  of  Cambridge. 

2.  The  other  larger  scene,  on  the  west,  without  doubt 
represents  two  stages  in  a  part  of  the  St.  Nicholas 
legend.  The  tale  runs  briefly  thus  :  St.  Nicholas  having 
checked  the  worship  of  Diana,  and  cut  down  her  sacred 
tree,  Satan,  in  revenge,  prepared  an  oil  that  would  burn 
on  water,  and  destroy  even  stone  walls  with  fire. 
Assuming  the  garb  of  a  religious  woman,  he  ofiers  a  flask 
of  this  oil  to  some  sailors  who  were  voyaging  to  Myra, 
with  a  request  that,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  Bishop, 
they  would  anoint  the  walls  of  his  church  with  the  oil. 
This  scene  is  represented  at  the  right  of  the  vessel  ;  a 
female  handins;  the  vase  of  oil  over  the  stern  to  the 
sailor  who  is  holding  the  rudder.  At  the  prow  of  the 
vessel  we  see  St.  Nicholas,  with  mitre  and  pastoral  staff. 
He  is  apparently  questioning  the  sailor  on  the  gift  he  has 

^   Cours  d'Antiij.  Mon.,  Atlas,  Part  VI,  plato  Ixxxvii,  1811. 
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received.  We  must  suppose  him  to  be  unfolding  the 
machinations  of  the  "  evil  and  foul  Diana",  and  bidding 
them  cast  the  fatal  present  into  the  sea.  This  command, 
says  the  story,  was  at  once  obeyed,  and,  contrary  to 
nature,  the  oil  blazed  on  the  surface  of  the  water. ^ 

3.  The  compartment  on  the  south  side  of  the  font 
depicts  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  the  details  of  which  scene 
can  be  completely  made  out  from  many  ancient  analogies, 
tliough  the  figure  of  Christ  does  not  possess  the  nimbus, 
and  there  is  no  trace  of  the  descending  dove,  or  the  hand 
reached  out  from  Heaven,  which  are  often  used  to  bring 
out  the  witness  borne  at  the  Baptism  to  the  presence  of 
every  person  in  the  Ever-Blessed  Trinity.  I  suppose  the 
oldest  existing  treatment  of  this  subject  is  found  in  the 
marvellous  mosaics  of  the  two  baptisteries  at  Bavenna, 
dating  respectively  from  about  430  and  553  after  Christ. 
The  older  is  that  of  the  orthodox  baptistery  in  the  cathe- 
dral :  three  figures,  Christ  in  the  centre.  On  the  one 
hand  the  Baptist ;  on  the  other,  by  a  curious  survival  of 
the  old  pagan  feeling,  a  figure  to  represent  the  river 
Jordan,  who  is  offering  the  napkin,  a  task  which  was 
afterward  assigned  to  an  angel.  The  Arian  mosaic 
follows  the  same  general  arrangement.  In  Didron's 
Icoiiographie  Chretienne  (p.  210)  we  find  an  engraving 
from  a  MS.  of  the  ninth  century,  in  which  Christ  stands, 
as  always,  in  the  centre,  the  whole  figure  visible  through 
a  rising  globe  of  flowing  water ;  the  dove  and  hand 
above  ;  below,  two  children  holding  vessels  to  represent 
the  fountains  of  the  Jordan  ;  the  Baptist  on  Christ's 
right  hand,  pouring  water  on  His  head  ;  and  on  His  left 
hand  two  figures,  of  whom  one  holds  the  apparel.  These 
general  outlines  are  repeated  in  many  examples,  which  it 
would  take  too  long  to  enumerate.  In  the  font  at  St. 
Nicholas  we  have  three  figures  standing  underneath  three 
arches.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  central  figure 
represents  our  Lord,  standing  in  the  conventional  mound 
of  water.  The  figure  on  His  left  I  take  to  be  the 
Baptist,  whose  right  hand,  stretched  towards  Christ,  is 
concealed  behind  a  pillar.  The  left  hand  of  the  Baptist 
holds  an  article,  which  may  possibly  be  either  a  gourd  or 

^  See  the  narrative  in  the  Ler/eiuhl  A?/rfia  of  Jacobus  de  Voragine 
(ed.  Nuremb.,  1481),  fo.  v,  v°;  or  in  the  Englisli  of  Wynkyn  dc  Worde, 
fo.  xliii,  v". 
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a  shell,  and  across  his  left  arm  hangs  a  napkin.  The 
winf«'ed  figure  on  the  right  of  our  Lord  no  doul)t  repre- 
sents the  angel  who  is  holding  the  haptismal  apparel. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  sculptures,  all  these  figures  are  rude 
in  the  extreme ;  but  I  think  we  need  entertain  no  doubt 
about  accepting  the  general  outline  of  the  above  inter- 
pretation. 

4.  The  fourth  compartment,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
font,  though  it  contains  two  figures  only,  is  the  most 
obscure  of  the  series.  It  has  been  suggested,  but  I  fear 
it  cannot  be  proved,  that  it  may  possibly  represent  the 
ordinance  of  marriage.  The  details  of  this  interpreta- 
tion are  not  convincing,  and  I  need  not  repeat  them. 
With  this  partial  exception,  I  hope  we  may  regard  the 
mystery  of  the  Brighton  font  as  solved.  I  propose  now 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  remarkable  black  marble  fonts 
of  similar  antiquity,  which  seem  to  have  been  brought 
over  soon  after  the  Conquest  from  the  north-east  of 
France  or  from  Flanders. 

1.  To  beoin  with  the  font  in  the  cathedral  of  more 
distant  Lincoln.  For  the  following  account,  the  structural 
part  of  which  applies  more  or  less  to  all  the  others,  I  am 
indebted  to  Prj^centor  Venables.  "  This  font  consists  of 
a  square  basin,  supported  on  a  sturdy  central  cylinder, 
with  smaller  shafts  set  round,  one  at  each  angle.  The 
whole  is  supported  on  a  square  base.  Each  of  the  four 
sides  of  the  square  basin  is  carved  in  low  relief  with  non- 
descript animals,  couchant,  with  arborescent  tails.  They 
are  maned,  and  are  perhaps  intended  to  represent  lions. 
They  remind  one  distantly  of  the  animals  of  the  Nineveh 
marbles.  There  are  three  of  these  couchant  monsters 
on  the  north  and  south  faces,  and  four  on  the  east  and 
west  faces.  The  angles  of  the  flat  upper  surface,  between 
the  circle  and  the  square,  are  sculptured  with  a  rude 
imitation  of  the  Grecian  honeysuckle.  The  capitals  of 
the  sustaining  shafts  die  into  the  lower  part  of  the  basin  ; 
the  bases  are  formed  of  wide- spreading  leaf-like  processes. 
The  whole  is  made  of  black  basalt." 

In  the  neighbouring  county  of  Hampshire  there  are 
four  of  these  fonts  which  claim  our  attention. 

2.  One  of  these,  at  St.  Mary  Bourne,  near  Andover, 
is  known  to  me  only  by  a  drawing  with  which  I  have  been 
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favoured  by  the  Vicar,  the  R,ev.  S.  J.  I.  Lockhart. 
Structurally,  it  resembles  the  other  fonts  of  black  basalt 
or  marble.  It  appears  to  be  richly  covered  with  symbols 
and  tracery,  but  without  any  records  of  history  or  legend. 
Two  sides  are  beautifully  arcaded.  The  third  and  fourth 
show  graceful  combinations  of  fruit  and  flowers.  Above 
one  of  the  arcades,  and  in  two  angles  of  the  top,  we 
find  the  baptismal  symbol  of  the  drinking  doves,  as  on 
the  font  at  Winchester. 

The  other  three  Hampshire  fonts,  all  of  which  I  have 
recently  inspected,  are  at  St.  Michael's,  Southampton,  at 
East  Meon,  and  in  Winchester  Cathedral. 

3.  Of  these,  the  Southampton  font,  like  that  at  Lin- 
coln, presents  us  mainly  with  mythical  creatures — griffins, 
or  dragons  in  their  prime,  except  that  one  of  the  circular 
compartments,  into  three  of  which  each  side  is  divided, 
contains  the  figure  of  a  mighty  angel  ;  doubtless  St. 
Michael,  in  whose  name  the  church  is  dedicated. 

4.  The  font  at  East  Meon  is  wonderfully  curious.  Two 
of  the  four  sides  are  occupied  by  symbols ;  the  other  two 
contain  a  series  of  figures  depicting  the  creation  of  man, 
his  temptation,  and  his  expulsion  from  Paradise.  On  the 
north  side  we  have  first  the  creation  of  Adam,  then  that 
of  Eve  out  of  his  side  ;  next,  the  temptation,  with  the 
apple  and  the  serpent.  On  the  east  side  we  begin  with 
a  stately  building,  which  must  here  be  presumed  to  repre- 
sent the  gates  of  Paradise.  In  front  of  this  is  the  angel 
with  the  sword  ;  then  Adam  and  Eve,  with  fig-leaves, 
departing  from  the  portal ;  next,  the  commencement  of 
industries, — an  angel  reaching  out  a  spade  to  Adam,  and 
Eve  holding  the  distaff.  The  whole  work  is  so  similar  in 
style  to  that  at  Winchester  that  many  have  supposed  them 
both  to  be  the  production  of  the  same  unknown  artist, 
and  presented  to  both  churches  by  the  same  great  builder. 
Bishop  Walkelin,  though  other  authorities  bring  the  date 
down  later  by  a  century,  to  about  a.d.  1180. 

5.  At  Winchester,  as  at  East  Meon,  two  of  the  four 
faces  of  the  font  are  filled  with  symbolical  figures,  such 
as  the  two  doves  drinking  from  one  phial,  and  the  like. 
The  other  two  sides  are  devoted  to  the  legend  of  St. 
Nicholas;  which  Milner,  after  recanting  his  earlier  ac- 
quiescence in  a  dream  about  Birinus  and  a  Saxon  king, 
has  worked  out  with  a  minute  care  on  which  no  later 
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observer,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been  able  to  improve.^ 
We  begin  with  a  conventional  building,  which,  no  doubt, 
now  represents  the  Cathedral  of  Myra,  where  the  rescued 
sailors  recognised  their  saintly  benefactor,  and  against 
the  walls  of  which,  as  you  have  just  heard,  the  Evil  One 
in  vain  devised  that  fatal  and  destructive  oil.  Before  its 
portal  stands  St.  Nicholas  with  mitre  and  pastoral  staff. 
Five  fiofures  are  arrano;ed  in  line  in  front  of  him,  of  whom 
the  nearest  is  kneeling,  and  apparently  receiving  a  purse 
at  his  hands.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  represents 
the  most  famous  of  all  the  St.  Nicholas  leo-ends, — the 
provision  which  he  made,  by  the  gift  of  three  purses  of 
gold,  for  the  marriage  of  three  poor  maidens  in  sore  dis- 
tress. The  episcopal  dress  shows  a  variation  in  the 
legend,  for  it  is  more  generally  represented  that  the  good 
deed  was  performed  by  the  saint  in  his  youth.  If  that 
one  of  the  five  figures  who  kneels  before  the  Bishop 
represents  the  father,  then  the  other  four  would  repre- 
sent two  of  the  three  bridal  pairs  (all  that  there  is  room 
for)  to  whom  his  bounty  had  secured  this  prospect  of 
happiness.  These  figures  fill  the  whole  south  side  of  the 
font.  On  the  west  side  we  have  the  record  of  four  other 
legends.  First,  there  is  a  ship  with  three  figures  on 
board, — a  sailor  with  the  rudder,  a  passenger  in  despond- 
ency, and  the  saint  in  prayer.  This  scene  clearly  refers 
to  the  miracle  by  which  he  was  believed  to  have  rescued 
sailors  in  a  storm.  Next,  he  is  healing  sick  persons,  two 
of  whom  still  lie  before  him,  while  a  third  is  rising.  The 
next  scene  again  represents  a  very  famous  legend.  St. 
Nicholas  is  rescuing  three  innocent  young  men  from  the 
axe  of  the  executioner ;  and  the  sculptor  seems  to  catch 
the  thought,  that  the  heads  that  were  meant  to  fall 
beneath  the  axe  were  raised  beneath  the  pastoral  staff. 
The  last  scene  is  thought  to  represent  the  posthumous 
legend  of  the  youth  with  the  cup  which  the  father  sacri- 
legiously withheld  after  devoting  it.  In  one  place  the 
youth  lies  dead  beneath  the  sea,  in  another  he  is  restored 
to  life  on  the  repentance  of  his  father. 

To  sum  up  briefly  then  :  at  Winchester  the  sculptured 
figures  all  relate  to  the  legendary  history  of  St.  Nicholas. 
The  sister  font  at  East  Meon  departs  from  it  entirely, 

^  History  of  Wiii'-Jiester,  2ncl  eel.,  ii,  pp.  77-8o. 
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and  depicts  the  history  of  that  death  of  sin,  from  wliich 
we  are  restored  through  baptism  to  the  new  hfe  of 
righteousness.  The  sculptures  at  Lincohi,  Southampton, 
and  St.  Mary  Bourne,  are  almost  entirely  symbolical.  In 
our  font  at  Brighton  the  sacramental  and  legendary  are 
blended.  Two  compartments  set  before  us  baptism  and 
the  Supper  of  the  Lord.  In  a  third,  it  has  been  endea- 
voured, but  not  very  successfully,  to  trace  a  representa- 
tion of  marriage.  The  fourth  alone  relates  to  St.  Nicholas, 
but  it  sets  forth  a  portion  of  his  legend  with  unmistak- 
able clearness. 

I  have  thought  that  it  might  interest  you  to  compare 
together  these  remarkable  works  of  rude  and  ancient 
sculpture,  though  I  am  well  aware  that  in  many  respects 
the  comparison  is  rather  that  of  contrast  than  of  like- 
ness. The  Hampshire  fonts  are  square,  and  our  font  is 
round.  The  former  all  rest  on  a  central  cylinder,  with 
pillars  at  the  four  angles.  In  the  case  of  the  latter, 
though  the  base  has  been  evidently  altered  more  than 
once,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  always  carried  straight 
down  into  the  ground.  The  former  are  all  made  out  of 
a  beautiful  black  marble,  while  the  latter  has  been 
wrought  out  of  a  block  of  Caen  stone.  I  should  like  to 
add  that  there  is  a  considerable  diflPerence  in  the  work- 
manship between  the  "  rich  shallow  sculpture"  of  the 
Hampshire  fonts,  and  the  deep  relief  employed  by  the 
sculptor  of  the  font  in  Brighton.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
say  how  much  of  this  is  due  to  the  hardness  and  sharper 
outlines  of  the  costlier  material.  The  mouldings  of  the 
Brighton  font  appear  also  to  belong  to  a  different  class  of 
art.  But  they  all  alike  carry  us  back  to  an  age  which 
cannot  be  far  removed  from  the  period  of  the  Conquest, 
They  are  all  witnesses  to  beliefs  which  had  many  elements 
in  common.  And  I  hope  I  may  conclude  by  saying  that 
they  all  deserve,  and  will  reward,  our  most  careful  atten- 
tion, both  as  bearing  testimony  to  influential  forms  of 
ancient  faith,  and  as  illustrating  one  distinct  and  remark- 
able stage  of  the  early  development  of  art  in  England.^ 

^  For  the  vise  of  the  copper-plates  from  which  two  sides  of  the 
Brighton  font  are  engraved,  the  Association  is  indebted  to  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  W.  J.  Smith,  North  Street,  Brighton.  The  engravings  of  the 
figures  on  the  other  sides  of  the  font  are  drawn  by  our  able  Associate, 
Mr.  C.  Lynam  of  Stokc-upon-Trent,  from  photographs  by  Mr.  Edwax-d 
Fox,  Market  Street,  Brighton. 
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PARISH  CHURCHES. 

BY    E.  P.  LOFTUS    BROCK,  ESQ.,   F.S.A.,  HON.  SEC. 

{Read  18  Aurj.  1885.) 

I  HAVE  had  not  unfrequently  to  point  out  to  the  members 
of  this  Association  that  the  churches  of  ahnost  every  dis- 
trict of  our  country  have  certain  pecuUarities  of  design 
and  structure  different  from  those  of  other  locahties. 
This  is  so  in  an  unusual  degree  in  Sussex,  where  the 
buildings  have  so  many  features  differing  from  other 
churches,  that  it  becomes  an  inquiry  of  much  interest  to 
endeavour  to  indicate  these  peculiarities,  and  to  trace 
their  causes. 

In  Sussex,  as  in  all  other  localities,  the  old  builders 
were  guided  by  certain  principles,  to  which  they  adhered 
with  great  fidelity.  These  were  to  work  out  the  local 
requirements  with  the  materials  which  they  found  ready 
to  their  hands,  or  within  easy  reach,  and  to  adapt  these 
designs  to  harmonise  with  the  local  surroundings.  Thus 
true  economy  was  studied,  and  buildings  were  erected 
which  seem  to  grow  out  of  the  landscape,  so  to  speak, 
and  to  be  a  portion  of  it.  It  is  true  that  in  an  old  church 
we  trace  in  stone  the  history  of  each  parish  and  of  the 
long  gone  past,  if  we  have  eyes  to  read  the  history ;  that 
we  can  note  many  interesting  points  of  art,  of  heraldry, 
of  the  progress  of  our  faith,  of  the  rise  and  passage  of 
local  families,  costume,  and  the  like.  Our  gratification 
with  regard  to  these  and  many  other  matters  has  often 
been  told  by  the  poet  and  the  author ;  but  it  is  the  artist 
alone  who  can  trace  the  charm,  greater  than  all  these,  of 
how  fitted  each  old  church  is  to  its  own  peculiar  position, 
and  how  it  seems  to  be  a  picture,  it  may  be,  grouping 
admirably  with  its  backing  of  hills,  or  its  grove  of'  ancient 
trees,  or  the  hamlet  around  it. 

The  churches  of  Sussex  are  numerous,  and  they  are  of 
all  ages  and  dates.  They  are  mostly  of  small  size,  and  a 
very  large  number  may  be  found  of  a  single  style.     As 

3* 
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they  were  built  so  they  have  in  many  cases  remained  to 
our  own  day,  with  only  such  small  alterations  as  the  addi- 
tion of  new  windows,  doors,  or  the  like;  works  which  are 
at  once  easily  recognisable,  and  which  do  not  interfere 
with  the  ease  with  which  we  may  trace  the  original 
design. 

The  local  peculiarities  may  be  broadly  stated  as  follow : 
small  churches,  simple  designs,  the  existence  of  shingled 
spires  of  timber  framing  (sometimes  of  large  size,  but 
most  frequently  of  very  small  dimensions),  the  absence  of 
elaborate  ornament,  the  use  of  low  towers  (in  many  cases 
covered  with  pyramidal  roofs  of  so  little  height  that 
they  cannot  be  called  spires),^  the  absence  of  buttresses, 
the  use  of  flint  for  the  walls,  and  the  peculiar,  laminated 
stone  from  Horsham  for  the  roof-coverings.  The  great 
weight  of  this  material  required  the  use  of  timbers 
of  large  size ;  but  this  was  of  little  consequence  when  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  county  was  covered  with  forest 
until  a  comparatively  recent  period.  The  presence  of  so 
much  timber,  so  easily  obtainable,  is  the  reason  of  the 
existence  of  the  timber-framed  spires  already  referred  to. 
These  are  admirable  specimens  of  ancient  carpentry,  and 
are  deserving  of  careful  attention.  Fine  examples  of  very 
early  date  exist  at  Horsham,  Billingshurst,  Wisborough 
Green,  Lindfield,  Lingfield,  Rotherfield,  and  other  places. 
Instead  of  these  being  covered  with  boarding  and  lead,  so 
usual  in  other  timbered  spires  elsewhere  in  England, 
these  are,  for  the  most  part,  covered  with  oak-shingle. 
Warped  and  twisted  some  of  these  may  be,  like  that  at 
the  parish  church  of  Horsham,  yet  they  stand  firm  and 
strong  although  the  storms  of  fully  five  hundred  years 
have  beaten  upon  them. 

Oak  is  used  very  liberally  in  the  construction  of  the 
Sussex  churches,  and  in  some  few  cases,  as  at  Newhaven, 
the  arcadings  between  nave  and  aisles — upright  timbers 

^  With  so  many  examples  it  is  difficult  to  particularise.  The  churches 
of  Clapton,  Botulph's,  Allbourne,  Piecombe,  and  West  Dean,  may  be 
mentioned.  The  small,  pyramid-like  roof  has  the  peculiarity  of  its 
slopes  being  continued  to  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  tower.  The 
demolished  churches  at  Hurstpierpoint,  Ipiug,  Uckfield,  and  Little- 
hampton,  were  also  good  typical  specimens.  A  circular  church  appears 
to  have  existed  at  St.  Sepulchre's,  Chichester ;  now,  like  the  others, 
rebuilt. 
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and  arches — are  wliolly  formed  of  this  material  During 
the  repairs  to  this  church,  many  years  ago,  it  was  not 
found  necessary  to  do  anything  to  these  portions,  which 
were  sound,  although  some  of  the  walls  had  to  be  rebuilt. 

The  local  sandstone  is  a  material  of  great  value  as  a 
building  stone,  presenting  a  capital  appearance,  very 
durable,  readily  worked,  and  easily  obtained.  It  is  unfit 
for  moulded  work,  and  is  seldom  used  for  such.  Its  pro- 
perties have  regulated,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  the  de- 
signs of  the  buildings  where  it  is  used  ;  the  masons  hav- 
ing been  content  with  plain  chamfers  or  the  like,  which 
could  be  readily  produced,  no  attempt  having  been  made 
to  carry  out  designs  too  elaborate  for  the  material,  as  is 
the  mistake  of  many  modern  works  which  could  be 
readily  named. 

Flint  is  easily  procurable,  and  the  county  possesses 
many  interesting  examples  of  its  use  ;  used  roughly,  and 
most  probably  plastered  over  in  the  earliest  examples ; 
knapped  and  used  for  surface-walling  in  later  ones,  or 
combined  in  squares  or  simple  patterns  with  stone. 
There  is  hardly  anything  in  the  county  to  remind  us  of 
the  highly  elalDorate  flintwork  patterns  of  Norfolk  and 
Suftblk.  The  tower  of  Seaford  Church  affords  a  very  fair 
specimen  of  the  way  in  which  the  Sussex  builders  used 
their  flintwork  ;  and  it  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that, 
with  such  good  material,  no  more  was  attempted.^ 

The  Sussex  chalk,  if  carefully  selected,  is  not  a  bad 
building  material,  and  its  use  as  such  is  shown  by  many 
existing  specimens.  Chalk  as  a  backing,  and  for  internal 
walls,  although  not  a  good  material,  was  of  common  use, 
particularly  (strange  as  it  may  appear)  in  Norman  times. 
We  see  its  use  in  almost  all  the  recently  excavated  walls 
of  Lewes  Priory,  where  the  frosts  of  two  or  three  winters 
have  shivered  the  material  badly. 

Side  by  side  with  its  use  at  Lewes  we  find  large  quan- 
tities of  Caen  stone  of  the  finest  quality.  Caen  stone 
must  have  been  imported  in  large  quantities,  for  there 
is  no  building  of  importance  in  the  county  where  it 
is  not  used,  particularly  in  those  of  Norman  date.     It 

^  There  is  a  consecration-crosR,  neatly  worked  in  flint,  under  the  eapt 
window  of  West  Ham  Church. 
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may  be  well  here  to  point  out  that  this  stone  was  known 
and  used  in  the  county  before  the  arrival  of  the  Nor- 
mans.    The   Saxon   sundial    of  Bishopstone    Church    is 
formed  of  it,  as  has  already  been  noted  in  our  Journal. 
The  Saxon  door  of  what  must  have  been  the  remarkable 
church  of  St.  John-sub-Castro,  Lewes,  is  also  worked  in 
Caen  stone.     We  saw,  during  the  Dover  Congress,  at 
Richborough  that  Caen   stone  had  been  used  there  by 
the  Romans  ;  and  at  Dover  either  by  the  Romans  or  the 
Saxons,  in  the  Castle  Church.     The  use  of  the  material 
here  in  Sussex  may,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  evidence 
that  the  intercourse  between  the  countries  was  suffici- 
ently extensive  in  Saxon  times,  as  well  as  later,  to  include 
the  transit  of  freestone  as  an  article  of  commerce.    Quarr 
Abbey  stone  is   also  found,  and   also  the  yellow  stone 
found  at  Pulborough.  It  was  extensively  used  at  Arundel. 
The  Saxon  churches  remaining  in  Sussex  are  numerous 
and  remarkable  ;  and,  indeed,  in  this  respect  the  county 
stands  unrivalled,  for  the  churches  of  this  early  date  in 
Northamptonshire,  which  exceed   these   in  ornamental 
detail,  are  yet  different  in  character.   How  necessary  the 
Sussex  examples  are  for  unfolding  to  us  what  the  Saxon 
style  was  a  few  words  will  show.  The  church  at  Worth  is 
the  most  complete  Saxon  church  in  the  kingdom.     We 
can  trace  the  workmanship  of  this  early  period  in  all  its 
walls.     It  is  a  cruciform  church  ;  but  the  transepts  are 
worked  out  of  the  nave,  of  lesser  height,  rather  than 
being  of  the  same  form  and  height  as  either  nave  or 
chancel,  showing  that  while  the  designer  had  the  idea  of 
a  cross-church  before  him,  he  was  a  little  doubtful  as  to 
the  way  of  carrying  it  out.     There  is  every  appearance 
of  this  church  having  been  in  existence  long  enough  for 
it  to  require  being  added  to  and  altered  in  Saxon  times ; 
sufficient  to  disprove  what  some  would  have  us  believe, 
that  every  Saxon  church,  if  really  Saxon  at  all,  must  of 
necessity  be  of  late  date.     The  fine  tower  of  Sompting 
is  unique  in  England,  and  it  is  invaluable  in  relation  to 
Saxon  art.     We  have  no  other  example  in  England  of  a 
Saxon  tower  with  its  original  termination.^    The  form  of 

1  Mr.  Bloxam  records  tliat  the  spire-roof  has  been  lessened  in  height. 
There  is  no  apparent  sign  of  tliis;  and  the  stone  gables  which  support 
it  are  Saxon  to  their  summits,  showing  that  at  any  rate  the  design 
has  not  been  very  materially  altered,  if  altered  at  all. 
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tills  termination  is  similar  to  what  is  so  frequently  seen 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  in  the  early  German 
cathedrals.  It  has,  however,  never  yet  been  pointed  out 
that  this  example  in  England  is  most  probably  older 
than  any  in  Germany  the  date  of  which  is  known. 

We  may  consider  that  this  at  Sompting  and  those  in 
Germany  were  inspired  by  some  earlier  type  which  has 
ceased  to  exist.  The  great  size,  comparatively,  of  this 
tower,  and  the  form  of  the  roof,  which  is  almost  a  spire,  ■ 
indicate  that  the  Saxon  style  had  made  considerable  de- 
velopment before  the  arrival  of  the  Normans,  and  that 
the  high-looking  steeples  figured  to  us  in  early  MSS.  are 
likely  to  have  had  their  foundation  in  fact.^ 

The  little  church  at  Chidhurst  has  been  called  Saxon, 
and  it  may  be  so  ;  but  I  am  more  than  doubtful.  It  is, 
however,  a  remarkable  building ;  for  it  stands  on  a  low 
hill  artificially  scarped,  very  similar  to  the  site  of  a  Saxon 
castle.  It  has  no  spire  or  bell,  and  the  so-called  Saxon 
chancel-arch  has,  it  is  true,  the  lofty  proportion  of  the 
Bolney  doorway." 

The  position  of  many  of  these  Saxon  churches  is  on  a 
bold,  rising  ground,  with  a  good  view  from  certain  posi- 
tions, showing  that  the  builders  were  desirous  of  their 
work  being  seen  rather  than  for  it  to  be  hidden  in  some 
sheltered  dell  for  fear  of  a  foreign  foe. 

Bosham  Church  gives  us  an  example  of  developed  work 
in  its  close-jointed  masonry,  which,  in  contrast  with  that 
at  Worth,  shows  that  better  workmanship  had  been 
attained.  There  are  pilaster-strips  visible  on  both  sides 
of  the  nave  of  Woolbeeding  Church.     There  is  a  good 

^  Bnt  few  examples  of  Saxon  sculptured  or  interlaced  patterns  have 
yet  been  found  ;  but  probably  only  because  observation  has  not  been 
directed  to  them.  Mr.  Komilly  Allen  has  reported  the  fine  example  at 
Bexhill ;  and  at  Sompting  are  some  others,  including  some  carved 
figures  in  the  south  transept.  The  two  fine  sculptured  panels  an 
Chichester  Cathedral,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Selsey,  are 
twelfth  century  work,  and  not  Saxon,  as  has  been  stated.  The  coped 
tomb  at  Lyminster  is  not  unlike  in  form  to  that  at  Bexhill,  and  it  is 
probably  of  the  same  early  date. 

-  It  has  plain,  square  jambs,  and  a  similar  arch  springing  from  cham- 
fered imposts.  There  are  somewhat  similar  arches  at  Patcham  and 
Piecombe  ;  but  the  imposts  appear  only  to  the  soflBts,  and  do  not  return. 
At  Piecombe  there  are  open  arches  on  each  side  of  the  diancel-arch. 
At  Cbidhurst  there  are  hagioscopes  only.  Since  the  above  was  writ- 
ten a  bell-turret  of  stone  has  been  added  to  Chidhurst  Church. 
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south  porch,  ahiiost  Hke  a  small  transept,  at  Bishopstone; 
and  portions  of  walling,  also  of  Saxon  date,  at  Ovingdean, 
West  Hampnett,  probahly  at  Ludgarshall,  and  some 
others.  I  venture  to  think  that,  as  in  Kent,  much  Saxon 
work  yet  remains  to  be  discovered  in  Sussex.^ 

There  is  a  north  doorway  (now  blocked  up)  at  Old 
Shoreham,  a  building  which  has  often  been  measured  and 
drawn,  the  church  being  well  known  ;  but  it  seems  never 
yet  to  have  been  pointed  out  that  this  also  is  of  Saxon 
date.  The  Norman  church  has  been  built  on  to  it,  and  its 
wall  is  not  parallel  with  those  of  later  date.^  The  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  some  of  the  oldest  of  the 
churches  are  of  much  interest,  and  this  building  is  a  good 
typical  example.  In  its  first  appearance  it  would  justify 
my  opening  observation,  that  it  was  an  early  design  all 
but  untouched  from  Norman  times  until  the  advent  of 
the  modern  restorer, — whose  work,  by  the  way,  here  will 
soon  require  attention.  Closer  observation  shows  that  it 
is  engrafted  on  to  a  portion  of  an  earlier  building. 

The  changes  of  arrangement  so  often  to  be  noted  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  interesting  church  of  Southwick, 
where  there  is  a  fine  late  Norman  tower  at  the  west  end 
of  the  Norman  nave.  The  tower-arch  into  the  church  is 
very  small.  On  surveying  the  church  not  long  since  I 
found,  on  ascending  the  belfry,  that  this  Norman  tower 
had  been  built  on  to  the  west  end  of  a  somewhat  earlier 
church,  the  gable  having  been  retained,  and  its  line  being 
visible.  The  small  arch  is  the  original  external  door 
which  existed  prior  to  the  erection  of  the  tower.  The 
change  of  West  Ham  from  a  cruciform  church  with  semi- 
circular chapels  to  the  transepts  orginally,  into  an  ordi- 
nary nave  with  side-aisle,  has  already  been  noted  by 
Mr.  Freeman,  who  has  also  called  attention  to  the  original 
Norman  design  of  the  chancel  of  New  Shoreham,  a  small 
apsidal  structure  with  apsidal  chapels  to  the  transepts. 

The  Norman  churches  of  the  county  are  remarkable  ; 
and  the  more  so  since  we  find  many  of  them  in  all  but  per- 

^  Au  undercroft  of  Saxon  date  probably  existed  at  St.  Olave's, 
Chichester.      Saxon  work  has  recently  been  discovered  at  Bexhill. 

^  The  nave  is  almost  entirely  of  Saxon  work,  having  long  and  short 
work  of  large  stones.  On  the  south  side  are  traces  of  blocked  win- 
dows ;  in  some  places  cut  into  by  the  modern  Norman  windows  in- 
serted along  the  extent  of  the  building. 
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feet  condition.  Old  Slioreham  sliows  us  the  Norman  mode 
of  working  out  a  small  cruciform  plan  ;  but  the  most  com- 
mon plans  were  the  usual  nave  and  chancel  and  a  western 
tower,  terminated  by  a  square,  conical  roof  of  more  or 
less  elevation.  This  form  is  very  characteristic  of  the 
county,  and  is  a  very  interesting  feature,  particularly  to 
observers  familiar  with  the  towers  and  spires  of  other 
parts  of  our  country,  recalling  the  picturesque  village 
churches  of  Normandy. 

There  is  a  church  plan  which  I  believe  to  have  been 
at  one  time  not  unfrequent  in  England  during  the 
period  of  Norman  rule,  of  which  a  very  interesting  speci- 
men exists  at  Newhaven.  Here  the  tower  is  between 
nave  and  chancel,  and  the  latter  is  terminated  by  an 
apse.  The  tower  has  a  low  spire-like  roof,  which  I  believe 
to  be  on  its  original  lines.  The  shingle  has  only  recently 
been  renewed,  being  worn  out  by  extreme  age,  but  the 
timber  framing  remains.  This  form  exists,  minus  the 
apse,  in  many  parts  of  England,  but  it  may  be  traced 
with  difficulty  in  many  churches.  We  saw  at  Nether  Avon, 
Wilts,  the  central  tower  transformed  into  a  western  one, 
the  nave  having  perished,  and  the  chancel  having  given 
place  to  a  large  nave.  At  Lympne,  Kent,  the  ancient 
tower  alone  remains,  with  an  Early  English  chancel  to 
its  east,  and  a  large  nave  and  aisle  to  the  west.^ 

The  Early  English  period  is  represented  by  a  large 
number  of  churches,  by  far  the  largest  in  the  county. 
These  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  simple  character 
already  referred  to,  and  to  this  period  belong  many  of 
the  shingled  spires.  Tangmere  Church  is  a  remarkably 
effective  specimen.  These  churches  are  invaluable  to  the 
artist,  for  they  show  how,  by  the  simplest  forms  arranged 
in  good  proportion,  most  excellent  effects  can  be  pro- 
duced, far  superior  to  some  of  the  overdone  works  of 
modern  times,  where  money  is  wasted   in  the  striving 

^  At  Iford  the  tower  is  between  the  nave  and  chancel,  the  latter 
having  a  square  east  end.  There  are  three  churches  with  round  towers. 
Their  erection  is  so  likely  to  have  been  influenced  by  what  was  occur- 
ring in  the  Earl  de  Warrenne's  East  Anglian  manors,  where  so  many 
of  the  churches  have  round  towers,  that  we  may  safely  conclude  their 
form  was  derived  from  them.  The  Norman  carving  at  Bramber  Chui'ch 
is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  work  of  this  style  remaining.  It  is  very  quaint 
and  arcliaic,  and  it  occurs  on  the  ca[»itals  of  the  piers  supporting  the 
tower  (once  central)  to  a  cruciform  chuich,  but  now  at  the  CcXst  end. 
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after  "effect"  which  is  so  characteristic  of  our  works.  The 
church  of  New  Shoreham  stands  unrivalled  in  the  county 
for  its  fine  work  in  this  style  ;  but,  as  we  shall  see,  there 
is  much  of  early  work.  This  building  is  a  remarkable  one 
for  a  parish  church,  for  by  its  form  and  plan  it  resembles 
so  much  more  the  minster  of  some  religious  house.  Good 
examples  exist  at  Horsham,  Broadwater,  West  Tarring 
(where  the  work  is  very  plain),  Battle,  Clympting,  Lewes, 
and  many  others.^ 

The  Decorated  style  is  represented  by  but  few  ex- 
amples of  note.  The  local  material  is  not  fit  for  elaborate 
tracery,  and  the  fashion  of  using  Caen  stone  did  not  last 
through  the  period  of  this  style.  The  side-windows  of 
Chichester  Cathedral  are,  however,  very  fine, — good  ex- 
amples of  early  geometrical  tracery ;  and  at  Winchelsea 
there  are  also  some  others  of  later  date  well  worthy  of 
observation.^ 

The  Perpendicular  style  has  produced  a  goodly  number 
of  quaint,  low  towers  having  the  usual  embattled  para- 
pets and  the  angle-turrets,  resembling  the  model  church 
in  the  Old  London  street  at  South  Kensington  far  more 
than  the  more  lofty  towers  of  Kent.  Good  examples 
exist  at  both  of  the  Hastings  churches,  at  Cowfold,  Becl- 
dingham,  St.  Thomas-at-Cliffe,  Lewes,  and  many  others.^ 

Low  tow^ers  are  characteristic  of  the  Sussex  churches 
during  all  styles.  Except  Sompting  and  the  Cathedral 
there  is  hardly  a  tower  that  can  be  called  of  good  eleva- 
tion, and  this  applies  to  whether  it  be  at  the  west  end  of 
a  church  or  central.  The  central  tower  of  Eye  is  an 
example,  so  is  that  at  Arundel ;  and  if  an  older  tower  be 
added  to,  as  at  New  Shoreham,  it  is  still  of  no  great  ele- 
vation. Accident  has  also  helped  to  keep  this  local  cha- 
racteristic to  its  level,  for  at  Boxgrove,  where  the  central 

1  At  Rothersfield  a  wide  nave  and  side-aisles  were  covered  by  a 
high-pitched  roof  originally,  the  eaves  coming  down  to  within  7  or  8 
feet  of  the  ground-line.  This  curious  arrangement  for  so  large  a 
church  was  altered  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

2  The  curious  clerestory  of  Lindfield  Church  has  recently  been 
covered  over  by  a  single  roof  over  the  nave  and  aisles,  thus  inverting 
what  was  done  at  Rothersfield. 

3  The  tower  of  Hailsham  has  low  pinnacles.  There  are  poor  ones 
also  at  Chiddingley,  at  the  base  of  the  spire,  probably  a  little  older 
than  Hailsham.  There  was  a  good,  lofty  tower  at  East  Grinstead, 
which  fell  in  1785,  and  the  whole  of  what  was  a  fine,  large  Perpen- 
dicular church  was  swept  away  in  the  rebuilding. 
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tower  is  known  to  have  been  higher,  lightning  reduced  it 
to  its  present  proportions.  These  towers  are  often  found 
in  very  unusual  positions. 

Unlike  most  other  counties,  the  parish  churches  have 
not  copied  many  of  the  special  features  of  the  Cathedral. 
The  octagonal  belfry  has  not  inspired,  apparently,  a  single 
building;  unlike,  in  this  respect,  its  sister  octagon  at 
Ely.  The  stone  spire  has  had  no  imitators,  for  there 
are  but  three  other  stone  spires  in  the  county,  and 
these  are  of  very  different  form  and  style.  The  most 
interesting  of  these  is  at  Dallington,  rising  from  a  low, 
fifteenth  century  tower  of  about  the  same  height  as  the 
spire,  and  having  the  Pelham  buckle  on  its  parapet.  I 
am  glad  that,  in  rebuilding  this  church,  a  very  few  pounds 
spent  in  pointing  were  sufficient  to  effect  all  the  ]-epairs 
which  this  fine  steeple  required.^ 

The  retention  of  the  cruciform  plan  in  Sussex  is  a  pecu- 
liarity which  calls  for  notice.  We  have  seen  it  at  Worth 
in  Saxon,  and  at  Bramber  and  Old  Shoreham  in  Norman 
times.  At  Clympting  there  is  an  interesting  church  of 
plain  and  effective  work,  of  very  Early  English  date.  Cruci- 
form in  its  general  lines,  it  has  yet  several  irregularities 
of  outline  common  to  many  of  the  Sussex  churches  of  early 
date.^  At  Alfriston  is  another  church,  of  later  da,te,  with 
a  central  tower.  The  plan  is  almost  that  of  a  Greek 
cross,  so  defined  are  its  proportions.  Poynings  gives  us 
the  same  cruciform  plan,  but  of  early  Perpendicular  date. 
The  retention  of  this  form  through  so  great  a  period  is 
remarkable ;  and  the  more  so  since  it  is  not  usual  else- 
Avhere  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Etch- 
ingham  Church,  rebuilt  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  is  another  characteristic  building,  retaining 
something  of  an  earlier  feeling,  the  low  tower  being  be- 
tween nave  and  chancel.  The  window-tracery  is  among 
the  best  in  the  county,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  a  very 
foreign  feeling.  The  Rev.  J.  C.  Pettit  pointed  out, 
many  years  ago,  how  closely  the  tracery  of  the  east  win- 
dow of  Alfriston  agreed  with  the  design  of  that  at  Poyn- 

^  The  Pelham  buckle  is  skilfully  worked  into  the  tracery  of  a  win- 
dow at  Burwash. 

•^  The  tower  is  a  portion  of  an  earlier  church.  From  its  appearance 
and  position,  at  the  south  end  of  a  south  transcjit,  it  must  have  occu- 
pied a  similar  position  in  the  earlier  buildin^^. 
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iiigs  ;  while  the  same  design  occurred  also  at  West  Tar- 
ring, as  if  the  design  had  been  copied  one  from  the  other. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  follow  the  local  peculiarities 
of  detail  of  the  church  fittings,  except  to  notice  that 
there  are  a  few  monumental  slabs  of  cast-iron  from  the 
numerous  Sussex  forges,  and  that  the  fonts  are  very  fre- 
quently of  Early  English  date,  mounted  on  a  central 
shaft,  with  four  smaller  ones  at  the  angles  ;  often,  as  at 
Easebourne,  of  very  weak  appearance.^  Others  will  be 
found  to  be  of  Saxon  date,  plain,  massive,  uncarved  cylin- 
ders ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  two  similar 
fonts  ornamented  with  interlaced  strap-work  and  cable- 
mouldings,  at  St.  Anne's,  Lewes,  and  at  Denton,  are  of 
tills  date.  There  are  leaden  fonts  atEdburton,  Piecombe, 
and  Parham,  the  two  earliest  being  of  twelfth  century 
date,  and  having  some  of  their  cast  ornaments  similar  in 
both  cases. 

The  local  distribution  of  the  churches  singularly  shows 
how  sparsely  populated  the  county  must  have  been  at  the 
time  when  it  was  divided  into  parishes.  They  clustered 
together  in  towns,  such  as  Chichester,  Lewes,  Seaford,  and 
Hastings.  They  are  found  to  follow  the  seaboard  and  the 
course  of  rivers.  Their  positions  are  fairly  proportionate  to 
the  area  of  cultivated  ground  ;  but  the  existence  of  the 
great  forests  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  large  areas  to 
be  found  without  a  church  for  miles, — a  state  of  things 
which  private  zeal  and  munificence  are  nobly  altering. 
The  dates  when  these  parishes  were  formed  are  lost. 
There  are,  however,  many  circumstances  to  show  that  they 
were  formed,  for  the  most  part,  in  Saxon  times.  Domesday 
mentions  many,  incidentally  as  usual.  The  Archbishop's 
peculiars  were  most  probably  parishes  formed  soon  after 
the  gift  of  the  land  by  Cedwalla  to  Canterbury  in  680. 
The  dedications^  of  the  churches  point  also  in  this  direc- 

1  Good  Early  English  examples  are  at  Worth,  Bnxted,  Crawley 
(where  it  is  mounted  on  a  hiuh  base),  and  Lindfield.  The  remarkable 
font  at  St.  Nicholas,  Brighton,  is  the  most  interesting  in  the  county, 
of  early  date. 

2  These  dedications  do  not  appear  to  have  been  altered  when  once 
given.  The  old  Saxon  wooden  church  of  St.  Pancras,  Lewes,  was  re- 
built by  Earl  de  Warenne  early  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  and  the  re- 
luctance to  change  the  dedication  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
retained,  and  has  given  the  name  of  the  large  Cluniac  Priory.     The 
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tion.  They  are  almost  all  to  saints  popular  and  common 
in  Saxon  as  well  as  in  later  times.  Still  there  is  this 
peculiarity.  Hardly  any  dedication  to  an  exclusively 
Saxon  saint  occurs  beyond  that  of  Mayfield  to  St.  Dun- 
stan,  and  a  church  at  Steyning  to  St.  Guthman.  St.  Wil- 
frid, who  did  so  nmch  for  the  planting  of  Christianity  in 
the  county,  is  not  remembered  by  the  name  of  a  single 
old  church  ;  nor  is  there  a  single  dedication  to  St.  Lew- 
inna  of  Seaford.  But  this  lady  may  be,  perhaps,  altoge- 
ther apocryphal,  for  we  seem  to  know  of  her  only  from 
the  hypocritical  monk  who  prayed  for  direction  how  to 
commit  the  theft  of  her  relics  from  the  church  wdiile  he 
was  a  guest  there.  If  he  could  be  guilty  of  such  treachery, 
and  write  about  it,  he  could  have  obtained  bones  from 
some  easier  source,  and  have  declared  stoutly  that  they 
were  those  of  a  saint,  and  that  he  had  obtained  them  by 
fraud.  I  have  met  with  no  notice  of  this  lady's  existence 
of  earlier  date  than  that  of  the  thief's  own  story.  St. 
Helen,  Ore,  is  likely  to  be  a  very  ancient  dedication.^ 

The  continuance  of  occupation  of  the  sites  of  some  few 
of  the  Sussex  churches  is  very  remarkable.  Roman  urns 
or  pottery  have  been  found  under  the  churches  of  East 
Blatchington  and  Sutton.  A  few  weeks  ago,  in  taking 
down  the  modern  church  at  Iping,  I  found  portions  of  six 
or  eight  different  Roman  vessels  beneath  the  level  of  the 
old  Norman  building  pulled  to  pieces  forty  years  ago. 
In  the  foundations  of  the  latter,  which  were  met  with 
also,  I  took  out  a  fragment  of  a  pilaster-strip,  showing 
that  there  had  been  on  the  spot  a  Saxon  church  similar 
to  the  neighbouring  one  at  Woolbeeding.  These  facts  are 
of  interest  as  showing  that  the  sites  selected  for  churches 
were  not  unfrequently  those  which  were  familiar  to  the 
people ;  probably  sacred  from  their  use  as  burial-places, 
if  not  for  shrines  for  local  worship. 

dedication  to  St.  Thomas  a  Becket  at  Framfield  may  Inive  superseded 
that  of  an  earlier  saint;  and  St.  Edmund  the  King,  at  East  Griustead, 
may  have  given  place  to  St.  Dunstan.  St.  Anne,  at  Lewes,  may  have 
been  formerly  St.  Mary's.  But  these,  if  exact,  are  few  in  number,  and 
do  not  affect  the  general  statement. 

^  A  tribute  of  respect  from  archsBologists  is  due  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Rev.  Twiss  Turner,  who,  when  the  new  parish  church  was 
being  erected,  permitted  me  to  leave  as  a  ruin  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
portions  of  tho  old  church  of  Ore  rather  than  to  utilise  the  materials 
in  the  new  building:  on  another  site. 
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BY    FREDERICK    ERNEST    SAWYER,    F.S.A. 

It  is  probable  that  if  nine  persons  out  of  ten  were  inter- 
rogated as  to  the  history  of  Brighton,  they  would  reply 
that,  prior  to  a  century  ago,  it  was  a  miserable  fishing- 
village,  devoid  of  history,  and  wholly  uninteresting  to  the 
archaeologist ;  and  the  following  remarks  are,  therefore, 
intended  to  prove  the  incorrectness  of  this  view.  From 
its  lack  of  tangible  relics  of  mediaeval  antiquity,  the  town 
has  been  the  butt  of  some  antiquaries  ;  and  not  being  a 
large  port,  or  situated  on  a  navigable  river,  or  on  a  main 
road,  or  groaning  under  the  rule  of  ecclesiastical  or  feudal 
lords,  it  has  not  played  a  great  part  in  English  history ; 
but  if  quiet  work,  free  customs,  and  absence  from  the 
extremes  of  faction  or  intolerance,  be  considered  as  vir- 
tues, the  town  will  rank  high. 

In  common  with  many  other  places,  its  written  history 
commences  with  Domesday  Book.  At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  British  Association,  UnivriUen  History,  and  Hoiv 
to  Read  It,  formed  the  subject  of  a  popular  lecture,  and 
it  is  certainly  well  worthy  of  consideration  by  all  archseo- 
logists.  In  dealing,  therefore,  with  the  unwritten  history 
of  Brighton  we  consider,  first,  its  physical  geography. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  whole  coast-line  of  Sussex 
has,  within  the  historic  period,  been  slightly  raised,  and 
probably  by  earthquake-shock.  Before  this  raising,  a 
small  estuary  of  the  sea  divided  the  present  parish  into 
two  portions,  viz.,  those  east  and  west  of  the  Steine 
respectively.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  county  (pro- 
bably some  of  the  Belgic  tribes)  fortified  the  hills  near 
the  town,  and  particularly  the  commanding  summit 
known  as  Hollingbury  Hill,  which  commands  the  central 
valley.  The  importance  of  this  position  will  appear  in 
the  excursion  which  is  to  be  taken  to  Ditchling  Beacon, 
and  will  show  that  Hollingbury  Hill  practically  dominates 
the  whole  district  round  Brighton,  whilst  on  the  east  it 
is  still  further  protected  by  another  hill-fortress  known 
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as  White  Hawk.  As  these  hill-forts  (in  common  with  all 
in  Sussex)  are  destitute  of  any  water-supply,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  were  only  temporarily  resorted  to  during 
predatory  raids,  the  inhabitants  usually  dwelling  in  the 
valleys.  We  may  further  bear  in  mind  that  the  South 
Downs  then  formed  the  main  highways  from  east  to  west 
the  Wealden  forests  and  morasses  being  almost  impass- 
able. A  stream,  no  doubt,  entered  the  estuary  from  the 
London  Koad,  and  another  from  the  Lewes  Road,  and 
these  obviously  formed  the  lake,  Welesmere  (mentioned 
in  Domesday),  which  gave  its  name  to  the  Hundred. 
Welesmere  signifies  "  the  lake  of  the  well",  and  within  the 
last  twenty  years  Patcham  Well  has  overflowed  and 
formed  a  miniature  river  down  the  London  lioad. 

The  valleys  from  Brighton  to  Lewes  must  have  been 
at  this  time  somewhat  similar  to  the  Upper  Engadine, 
i.e.,  consisting  of  a  series  of  small  lakes,  starting  from  the 
Welesmere  at  Brighton  to  Stanmere  (Stanmer),  Falmere 
(Falmer),  and  Burgemere  (now  Bormer),  near  Lewes. 

It  would  seem  that  the  mere  at  Brighton  abated,  and 
by  the  time  of  the  Hundred  Roll  had  dwindled  to  a  river 
known  as  the  Wellsbourne  {Waleshon),  but  since  cor- 
rupted to  Whaleshone,  the  modern  name  of  the  Hundred. 
This  river  flowed  into  the  sea  at  Pool  Valley,  which  is 
the  remainder  of  a  harbour  or  port  at  Brighton  ;  and  the 
stream,  though  gradually  becoming  smaller,  was  still  to 
be  traced  in  maps  of  the  last  century  :  and,  indeed,  the 
present  Borough  Surveyor  (P.  C.  Lockwood,  Esq.)  states 
that  he  remembers  a  distinct  stream  in  the  Steine  enclo- 
sures. This  stream  originally  rendered  the  central  valley 
impassable,  and  consequently  no  houses  were  built  east 
of  the  Steine  until  quite  late  in  the  last  century. 

The  early  names  of  the  hill-forts  are  unknown,  but  the 
chief  one,  doubtless,  received  its  name,  Hollingbury,  from 
a  Saxon  tribe  of  Hollingas,  who  also  gave  their  name  to 
Hollington,  a  parish  near  Hastings.  The  fortress  is  in 
Patcham  parish  ;  but  lower  down  the  hill,  in  Preston,  is 
Hollingdeane,  the  pasture  of  the  tribe.  The  surnames  of 
Hollingham  and  Hollingdale,  derived  from  this  tribe,  are 
still  found  in  Sussex.  The  other  fort.  White  Hawk,  situ- 
ated at  the  end  of  the  Pace-Course,  is  said  to  be  named 
from  wied  etc,  signifying  a  solitary  oak.     Trees,  it  should 
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be  observed,  are  very  rare  on  the  Downs.  Indeed,  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  when  visiting  Brighton,  said  that  there 
was  not  even  a  tree  on  which  a  man  could  hang  himself 
if  he  so  desired. 

There  is  a  small  pond  on  White  Hawk  Hill,  and  the 
ghost  of  a  headless  woman,  who  carries  her  head  under 
her  arm,  is  connected  with  it.  The  gipsies  hold  a  kind 
of  fair  there  on  the  Sunday  between  Goodwood  and 
Brighton  races.  Tradition  says  that  a  gipsy  saw  the 
spectre  a  few  years  ago,  and  he  picked  up  the  shin-bone 
of  a  horse,  and  flung  it  at  the  figure,  when  the  head  dis- 
appeared, as  if  knocked  out  of  the  ghost's  hand  ;  and  the 
ghost  vanished  at  the  pond,  according  to  its  usual  cus- 
tom. The  name  of  the  hill,  and  the  existence  of  this 
legend,  seem  to  point  to  some  ancient  and  curious  tradi- 
tion associated  with  the  spot. 

Between  the  camps  of  White  Hawk  and  Hollingbury 
is  a  spot  known  as  Scabe's  Castle.  It  is  situated  just 
below  the  Brighton  Workhouse,  and  probably  was  a  place 
of  shelter  into  which  the  sheep  were  driven  in  case  of 
hostile  attack,  being  named  from  Ang.  Sax.  sccep,  a  sheep. 
It  is  not  clear  whether  there  was  a  Koman  village  of 
any  importance  at  Brighton  ;  but  the  Romans  certainly 
occupied  the  camps,  and  their  settlement  was,  no  doubt, 
at  the  head  of  the  estuary,  on  Bound  Hill,  which  forms 
the  lower  slope  of  Hollingbury  Hill,  and  the  district  to 
the  north  in  the  Preston  valley.  Boman  remains  have 
been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  both  the  camps.  In 
Springfield  Boad  and  Preston  Park  small  remains  of 
Koman  villas  have  been  found,  thus  confirming  the  view 
that  the  camp  on  the  hill  above  was  only  used  in  case  of 
hostile  attack. 

Major- General  Pitt-Eivers^  states  that  his  attention 
was  drawn  by  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins  to  the  evidence  of  an 
extensive  flint  manufacture  which  exists  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hollingbury,  and  which  left  little  doubt  on 
his  mind  that  the  work  was  of  British  origin. 

No  British  names  are  connected  with  the  town  or  any 
physical  feature  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  but  it  is  to  the 
Saxons,  who  conquered  Sussex  between  477  and  491,  that 
all  the  local  names  are  due.     The  tribe  of  Hollingas  has 

^  Archceologia,  xlii,  p.  40. 
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been  already  mentioned  ;  and  there  was  another,  the 
Islingas,  or  Ishelingas,  which  gave  their  name  to  land  in 
the  north-east  part  of  the  town ;  still  preserved  as  Isling- 
word  Tload,  signifying  the  possession  or  farm  of  the 
Islingas.  Saxon  Brighton  apparently  consisted  of  two 
small  hamlets,  situated  respectively  in  the  north-east  and 
south  of  the  present  parish.  The  one  was  Islingword, 
and  the  other  Atlingworth,  i.e.,  the  farm  or  possession  of 
the  ^thelingas  or  descendants  of  the  noble.  These  were, 
perhaps,  the  original  names  of  the  settlements  ;  and  the 
latter  still  survives  as  the  Manor  of  Atlingworth,  and 
there  is  a  street  of  the  name.  The  two  settlements  seem 
to  have  become  connected,  and  some  Saxon  named  Bright- 
helm  fortified  them  with  the  usual  bank  and  stockade  of 
w^ood  {tine  or  tinning),  and  it  became  Brighthelmstune. 
In  its  earliest  recorded  form  in  Domesdaij  it  appears  as 
"  Bristelmestune". 

Much  foolish  discussion  of  the  name  has  taken  place, 
one  author  suggesting  that  the  inhabitants  painted  their 
helms,  or  rudders,  more  gaudily  than  their  neighbours  ! 
The  writer  has  collected  upwards  of  eighty-four  different 
spellings  of  the  name  adopted  during  the  last  eight  hun- 
dred years,  and  has  submitted  them  to  Professor  Skeat, 
who  kindly  furnished  the  following  notes  :  "  The  Domes- 
day spelling  is  a  French  spelling,  and  the  French  had  no 
means  of  representing  the  guttural  except  by  an  s.  Why 
they  chose  s  I  do  not  know  ;  but  we  find  in  old  MSS. 
doster  as  a  spelling  of 'daughter'.  This  occurs,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  Promptoriwn  Parvidorum,  a.d.  1440,  and 
much  earlier.  Of  course  the  true  Anglo-Saxon  spelling 
must  have  been  Beortlielmstun.  '  Brighthelm'  occurs  in  a 
lateish  copy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  under  the  date 
693.  A  man  of  that  name  died  tliat  year.  Of  coui'se  his 
name  at  that  date  would  have  been  Beorhthelni ;  but  it 
soon  passed  into  Brihthelm,  about  a.d.  1000." 

Other  Saxon  traces  are  preserved  in  the  names  Steine 
and  Knab.  The  former  (derived  from  the  Saxon  stcen,  a 
stone)  is  the  southern  part  of  the  central  valley,  and  the 
precise  origiii  of  the  name  is  not  very  clear  ;  but  Mr.  Elli- 
ott points  out,  in  the  Burrell  MSS.,'  that  we  have  the 
Steine  at  Brighton  ;    then  Stanmer,  a  parish  a  little  to 
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the  north  ;  and  Standean,  to  the  soutli-west  of  Ditchhng 
Beacon,— which  are,  perhaps,  the  remains  of  the  Koman 
miUiaria,  or  milestones,  on  the  road  from  London  to  the 
coast.  It  might  be  observed  also  that  there  is  a  parish 
named  Street  in  the  Weald.  Mr.  Elhott  also  considered 
Stoneham,  near  Lewes,  and  Steyning  (Staening),  as  mark- 
ing the  Koman  road  from  east  to  west.  There  is  a  farm 
named  Stantons  in  Westmeston  parish. 

The  Knab  (Sax.  cnwijpe)  is  a  slight  eminence  near  Mar- 
ket Street  and  Brighton  Place. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  connection  with 
Brighton  is  the  perfect  illustration  it  affords  of  an  ancient 
village  community.  Mr.  Seebohm,  in  his  valuable  work 
on  the  English  Village  Communlti/,  has  been  one  of  the 
first  to  describe  this  important  branch  of  early  archa30- 
logy,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  explain  it  now.  It  is  a 
system  of  agriculture  under  which  each  inhabitant  held 
certain  strips  or  sections  of  land  in  the  common  fields, 
and  which  were  then  cultivated  in  common,  according  to 
certain  rules.  In  Sussex  this  is  called  the  system  of 
Tenantry,  and  is  found  in  most  of  the  South  Down 
parishes  between  Brighton  and  Eastbourne  ;  but  the  best 
development  is  at  Brighton.  It  further  exemplifies  the 
Mark  system  as  described  by  Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine 
in  his  work  on  Village  Communities  in  the  East  and  West. 

The  Old  Town  of  Brighton  was  situated  almost  entirely 
below  the  clifts,  but  in  time  extended  above.  This  was 
the  Mark  of  the  village.  The  ground  was  probably  first 
broken  up  between  East  Street  and  West  Street,  and 
possibly  on  the  hill-sides  also,  thus  converting  the  Com- 
mon Mark  into  the  Arable  Mark.  It  is  difiicult  to  trace 
the  early  histor}^  of  the  Mark  in  Brighton  ;  but  in  the 
yea.r  1738  a  terrier  (or  land  survey)  of  "  the  Common 
Fields"  was  made  by  Budgen,  and  another  in  1792  by 
another  surveyor ;  and  to  the  owners,  at  these  dates,  the 
titles  to  property  in  the  town  can  be  still  traced  with 
great  accuracy. 

We  find  that  outside  of  the  Old  Town  (which  was 
bounded  by  North  Street,  East  Street,  and  West  Street) 
were  five  large  tracts  of  land  known  as  the  Tenantry 
Laines,  and  called  the  East  Laine,  Little  Laine,  Hilly 
Laine,  North  Laine,  and  West  Laine.     These  laines  were 
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again  divided  into  furlongs,  wliich  were,  however,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  narrow  roads  called  leakway- 
roads.  The  land  in  the  furlongs  was  in  its  turn  sub- 
divided into  long  and  narrow  strips  called  jm^ds,  running 
at  right  angles  with  the  leak  wag -roads.  In  some  cases 
the  strips,  or  paul-pieces,  were  of  double  width  at  one 
end,  this  increased  width  extending  for  only  half  the 
length.  These  pieces  were,  from  their  shape,  termed 
hatchets.  The  laines  were  situated  on  the  hill-sides,  and 
the  furlongs  extended  upwards  ;  the  leakways  were  thus 
at  right  angles  with  the  liill-side,  and  the  paid-pieces 
parallel  to  it. 

This  mode  of  land-division  has  had  a  singular  effect  on 
building  operations  in  Brighton,  for  the  leakways  have 
become  main  streets,  as  St.  James'  Street,  Edward  Street, 
Church  Street,  Trafalgar  Street,  Gloster  Koad,  etc., 
whilst  the  smaller  streets  run  parallel  to  the  iKitd-pieces. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  ground  was  covered  with 
buildings  had  a  great  influence  in  preserving  these  old 
land-divisions.  The  primitive  boundaries  o^  the  furlongs, 
etc.,  are  thus  kept  permanently  preserved.  The  refer- 
ence to  the  Common  Field  is  still  kept  up  in  the  majority 
of  conveyances  of  land  in  Brighton  by  giving,  after  the 
description  of  the  land,  and  its  abuttals,  the  name  of  the 
owner  at  the  time  of  one  or  both  terriers.  Thus  :  "Part 
of  4  pauls  of  land,  late  Friend's,  before  Gunn's,  situate  in 
the  3rd  furlong  in  the  Hilly  Laine  in  Brighton." 

The  term  paul  cannot  be  traced  in  any  other  parish  in 
the  county  except  Brighton.  Professor  Skeat  has  kindly 
furnished  the  following  notes  on  the  terms  ixml  and 
laine  :  ''Paul. — Certainly  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  pal 
(long  a,  not  pal),  whence  modern  English  pole  and  paul. 
Paul  or  Pawl  will  be  found  in  Webster's  Dictionary  in 
quite  another  sense,  but  it  is  the  same  word.  Moreover, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  pal  is  not  English  at  all,  but  a  mere 
corruption  of  Latin  palus,  a  stake.  So  the  sense  is  '  stake'. 
Laine  would  rather  suo-p-est  some  such  Ano-lo-Saxon  form 
as  IcBn  (pronounced  lain),  which  in  Anglo-Saxon  com- 
monly means  '  a  gift';  but  the  corresponding  Norse  word 
len  (pronounced  precisely  the  same  as  laine)  is  the  regu- 
lar legal  word  for  a  fief,  fee,  grant,  or  holding." 

The  Tenantry  Laines  of  Brighton  contained,  according 
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to  the  1738  terrier, 921  acres,  1  rood,  or  7,370  pauh  (eight 
pauls  in  the  tenantry  measure  bein^  equal  to  an  acre). 
This  quantity  of  land  was  divided  into  no  less  than  1,258 
paul-pieces ;  but  these  were  only  held  by  twenty-five 
persons,  as  many  had  ^9«?/ /-pieces  in  various  parts  of  the 
same  furlong.  There  was  also  another  measurement,  by 
yard-lands,  the  total  number  being  84. 

The  parisli  of  Brighton  consisted  of  the  Old  Town,  the 
Tenantry  Laines,  and  the  Eastern  and  Western  Tenantry 
Downs  ;  and  over  the  latter  the  owners  of  land  in  the 
laines  had  certain  riglits  of  pasture  termed  hazes,  so 
named  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Icesu,  pasture  or  common. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  trace  how  the  right  of  pasture  be- 
came exclusively  vested  in  the  owners  of  land  in  the 
laines,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  earlier  times  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  generally  had  some  rights.  Tlie 
Brighton  Costumal  of  1580  provided  that  the  constable 
should  have  a  horse-lease,  and  the  two  head-boroughs 
one  cow-lease  and  twenty-five  sheep-leases,  "  for  their 
pains  and  troubles  in  their  ofiice".  The  common  flock  of 
sheep  was  kept  on  the  Tenantry  Downs.  About  the  year 
1750,  on  the  Eastern  Down,  twenty  sheep  in  summer, 
and  fifteen  sheep  in  winter,  were  allowed  to  be  kept  in 
respect  of  each  yard-land  ;  and  the  common  shepherd,  in 
consideration  of  his  labours,  could  pasture  eighty  sheep 
in  summer,  and  seventy  in  winter. 

It  appears  that  the  custom  of  Tenanti^y  Laines  pre- 
vailed also  in  most  of  the  South  Down  parishes  near 
Brighton,  and  is  found  in  the  parishes  of  Rottingdean, 
Kodmill,  Alfriston,  Denton,  Berwick,  Beeding,  and 
Kingston-near-Lewes,  and  can  probably  be  traced  in  all 
the  South  Down  parishes  from  Brighton  to  Eastbourne. 
Amongst  these,  the  laines  were  best  developed  in  Kings- 
ton parish,  where  we  find  in  the  Swanborough  and  West 
Laines,  no  less  than  60  furlongs,  and  many  other  furlongs 
in  the  Brooks,  etc. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  land  in  the  Brighton  Laines 
was  cultivated  on  the  "  Common  Field"  system,  especially 
as  the  earlier  Court  Rolls  contain  frecpient  allusions  to 
the  Common  Fields  ;  and  the  Terrier  of  1738  is  expressly 
termed  "  Terrier  of  the  Common  Fields  of  Brighton." 
The  pauls,  pdls,  or  stakes,  M'ere  ])robably  placed  at  the 
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edges  of  the  fiiilongs,  and  indicated  tlie  [)ai-ts  of  tlie  crop 
to  be  reaped  by  eacli  owner.  The  leakwaijs  apparently 
took  the  place  of  the  baulks  of  turf  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Seebohm,  which  in  other  places,  under  the  Mark  cultiva- 
tion, separated  the  fields. 

The  tenantry  flock  was  (as  Mr.  Kemp's  affidavit  shows) 
usually  kejDt  on  the  Sheep  Down  ;  but  when  taken  from 
the  Down,  mvariably  kept  on  the  fallow  lands,  or  grat- 
tens,  in  the  Tenantry  Laines. 

Professor  Nasse,  referring  to  the  development  of  village 
communities  into  manors,  remarks  that  in  very  many 
cases  the  lord  of  the  manor  shared  in  the  comnmnism, 
and  his  land  had  to  be  tilled  according  to  the  common 
rules,  was  subject  to  the  sgkme  rights  of  pasture,  and  his 
cattle  grazed  with  those  of  his  tenants  upon  the  common 
pasture-land.^  This,  perhaps,  accounts  for  the  number 
of  divisions  of  Atlingworth  Manor,  which  early  in  this 
century  consisted  of  no  less  than  eighty-three  detached 
fragments. 

At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  Brighthelmstone 
included  three  manors,  and  a  church  is  mentioned,  and 
also  a  fish-rent  of  herrings,  showing  the  occupation  of 
some  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  as  about  a  hundred  males 
are  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  town,  it  would  not 
be  unreasonable  to  suppose  the  population  was  then  quite 
a  thousand  in  number.  Earl  Godwin,  who  is  described 
by  the  late  Mr.  J .  R.  Green  as  the  first  great  lay  states- 
man of  English  history  who  owed  his  elevation  to  sheer 
ability,  was  the  owner  of  one  of  the  manors. 

The  town  has  suffered  severely  from  sea-incursions,  and 
between  the  Taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas  in  1292,  and  the 
Noyiarum  Inquisition  in  1341,  no  less  than  forty  acres  of 
land  were  washed  away.  Defoe,  in  describing  the  eft'ects 
of"  the  great  storm"  of  the  27th  of  November  1703,  says: 
"  Brighthelmstone,  being  an  old  built  and  poor,  tho' popu- 
lous town,  was  most  miserable  torn  to  pieces,  and  made 
the  very  Picture  of  Desolation,  that  it  lookt  as  if  an 
Enemy  had  Sackt  it." 

It  has  been  stated  by  some  local  historians  that  tlie 

'  "  Village  Coinrauuities."  Suo  The  Coulciiqior(i,[/  Ucvicic,  May  1872, 
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town  was  burnt  by  the  French  in  1377;  but  as  a  letter 
in  the  State  Paj^ers  of  1635  says  it  had  then  been  twice 
burnt  by  them,  it  would  appear  that  the  references  were 
to  the  attacks  in  1512  and  1545,  and  not  to  the  former 
date,  when  many  Sussex  towns  were  destroyed.  In  151  2 
Monsieur  Pregian  (vulgarly  termed  "  Prior  John")  landed 
and  burnt  the  town.  Hall's  Chronicle  states  that  in  the 
6th  Henry  YIII,  Sir  John  Wallop  was  Admiral  and  Com- 
mander of  the  English  fleet  sent  to  revenge  the  burning. 
Dr.  Cobham  Brewer,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and 
Fable,  attributes  the  origin  of  the  term  "  wallop"  as  sig- 
nifying a  good  thrashing,  to  the  reprisals  of  Sir  John 
Wallop  on  the  French  coast,  when  he  burnt  twenty-one 
towns  and  villages.  It  must,  therefore,  be  a  grim  satis- 
faction to  us  as  Brightonians,  and  also  "  Britons  who 
never  will  be  slaves",  to  have  been  the  cause  of  adding 
the  term  "  wallop"  to  the  English  language.  Great  de- 
struction was  effected  by  the  French  in  this  attack  on 
Brighton,  and  the  Chantry  of  St.  Bartholomew,  which 
stood  near  the  site  of  the  present  Town  Hall,  w^as  then 
reduced  to  ruins,  although  its  name  is  preserved  in  the 
street  called  "  The  Bartholomews."  In  consequence  of 
the  injury  the  town  then  sustained,  it  was  exempted  from 
the  heavy  subsidy  of  4.9.  in  the  pound  granted  in  1522. 

In  1579  disputes  had  arisen  between  the  fishermen 
and  landsmen  as  to  the  payment  to  the  churchwardens 
of  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  fishing-boats,  etc.,  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  church  and  the  defence  of  the  town. 
The  ancient  customs  were  accordingly  (under  royal  author- 
ity) reduced  to  writing,  and  the  original  book  is  still  in 
the  custody  of  our  veteran  Vestry  Clerk  (Somers  Clarke, 
Esq.),  and  signed  by  Lord  Buckhurst  and  Sir  Thomas 
Shirley  or  Shelley.  The  customs,  which  are  very  curious, 
are  too  numerous  to  mention. 

In  1618  the  inhabitants,  of  their  own  authority,  revised 
their  customs.  It  has  been  truly  said,  "  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun",  for  we  find  that  in  1618  the  people 
of  Brighton  had  fully  anticipated  the  Permissive  Bill  (as 
the  writer  has  pointed  out  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson),  and 
they  declared  that  "  Forasmuch  as  the  said  inhabitants 
of  the  said  town  of  Brightlielmston  hatli  of  long  time, 

^   TJit'  lieif/n  of  Jlcitri/  VIII,  utc.  (J.  iS.  Brewer),  i,  p-  481. 
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and  yet  still  are,  to  the  making  hereof  been  over-charged 
and  suppressed  by  the  multitude  of  poor  people,  which 
daily  are  thought  to  increase  by  the  means  of  many  ale- 
house keepers  and  victuallers,  which  do  harbour  and 
receive  all  comers  and  goers,  to  the  great  hurt  and  hin- 
drance of  the  said  inhabitants'  consent,  it  is  now  ordered 
by  the  said  inhabitants,  for  the  suppressing  of  the  said 
number  of  ale-houses  and  victualling-houses,  that  from 
henceforth  for  ever  hereafter  none  of  the  said  inhabitants 
whatsoever  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  draw,  sell,  or  keep 
any  victualling  or  ale-house  within  the  said  town  without 
a  letter  or  testimonial  of  the  said  inhabitants  in  writing 
first  had  and  obtained  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
constable,  vicar,  or  curate,  or  six  other  substantial  men 
of  the  said  inhabitants,  whereof  four  to  be  of  the  seamen, 
and  two  of  the  landmen,  in  their  behalf,  to  be  made  unto 
the  Justices  of  the  King's  Majesty's  Peace,  whereby  they 
or  so  many  of  them,  and  not  more,  may  be  law^fuUy 
licensed  to  use  the  said  trade  of  victualling  and  ale-house 
keeping;  and  also  that  such  a  competent  number  may 
be  by  the  said  Justices  of  the  King's  Majesty's  Peace 
(whereof  one  to  be  of  the  quorum),  and  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  said  inhabitants,  nominated  and  appointed ; 
and  that  none  other  of  the  said  inhabitants  may  use  or 
occupy  the  said  trade  of  victualling  or  ale-house  keeping 
in  the  said  town,  but  so  many  of  them  as  shall  be  laiv- 
fally  licensed  as  is  aforesaid,  upon  pain  or  peril  of  every 
one  so  doing  contrary  to  the  true  meaning  of  this  present 
order,  to  forfeit  for  every  barrel  of  beer  so  drawn  six  shil- 
lings and  eight  pence." 

_  One  of  the  most  interesting  events  connected  with  the 
history  of  Brighton  was  the  escape  of  Charles  II  from  the 
town  in  1651  (after  the  battle  of  Worcester),  in  the  boat 
of  Captain  Nicholas  Tettersell.  The  various  accounts  of 
the  matter  have  been  carefully  collated  by  the  writer  in 
a  paper  in  vol.  xxxii  of  the  Su.^sex  Archceologiccd  Collec- 
tions. The  inn  visited  by  the  King  w^as  "  The  George", 
which  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  Middle  Street, 
but  is  now  pulled  down.  It  is  quite  clear,  from  the  Court 
Kolls,  that  the  so-called  "  King's  Head",  in  West  Street, 
was  not  the  place,  for  it  is  not  even  described  as  an  inn 
until  1754,  when  first  called  "The  George". 
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Tettersell's  mate  on  the  occasion  of  the  royal  flight  was 
Richard  Carver,  who  was  a  Quaker  ;  and  from  an  inte- 
resting letter  from  their  founder,  George  Fox,  to  his 
sweetheart,  Margaret  Fell,  in  1669,  it  appears  that  Car- 
ver carried  the  King  ashore  on  his  back,  and  in  November 
1669  had  gone  to  the  King  to  desire  the  release  of  some 
imprisoned  Quakers.  The  King,  astonished  at  not  seeing 
him  before,  inquired  the  cause,  when  our  Brighton  Quaker 
nobly  rejilied  "  that  he  was  satisfied  in  that  he  had  peace 
and  satisfaction  in  himself;  that  he  did  what  he  did  to 
relieve  a  man  in  distress,  and  now  he  desired  nothing  of 
him  but  that  he  would  set  Friends  at  liberty."^  The 
ultimate  result  of  his  efforts  was  the  release  of  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-one  Quakers  and  twenty  other  Noncon- 
formists, including  the  author  of  the  immortal  Pilgrims 
Progress.  Mr.  Oifor,  in  his  edition  of  Bunyan's  works, 
says  "It  is  an  honour  to  Christianity  that  a  labouring 
man  preferred  the  duty  of  saving  the  life  of  a  human 
being,  and  that  of  an  enemy,  to  gaining  so  easily  the 
heaps  of  glittering  gold." 

The  Boyal  Pavilion,  in  which  w^e  are  now  assembled, 
is  perhaps  too  recent  to  be  of  much  interest  to  archaeolo- 
gists, but  we  may  mention  two  or  three  matters  con- 
nected with  its  history.  The  original  building  was  erected 
by  Louis  Weltjie,  cook  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales  (afterwards  George  IV),  and,  as  the  writer  has 
discovered,  was  then  leased  by  Weltjie  to  the  Prince, 
the  lease  containing  a  purchasing  clause.  It  may  reason- 
ably be  assumed  His  Royal  Highness  was  the  first  and 
only  Prince  who  hired  his  jxdace  from  his  cook !  The 
Pavilion  cost  upwards  of  a  million  pounds  sterling,  and  to 
this  fact  Byron  alludes  in  Don  Juan  (canto  xiv) : 

"  Shut  up, — no,  not  the  King,  but  the  Pavilion, 
Or  else  't  will  cost  us  all  another  million." 

The  chief  event  in  our  national  history,  associated  with 
the  Pavilion,  was  the  betrothal  of  the  ill-fated  Princess 
Charlotte  to  Prince  Leopold  (afterwards  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians), which  took  place  here  in  1816. 

1  LcUcr  published  in  "A  Select  Scries,  Biogi-apliical,  Narrative,  etc., 
of  Productions  ol' Early  Friends."  Edited  by  John  Barclay.  Loudon, 
]«41. 
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THE   ROMAN    VILLA    AT    BIGNOR, 
NEAR  CHICHESTER. 

BY  WALTER    DE    GRAY    BIRCH,  ESQ.,  F.S.A.,  HON.  SEC. 

{Read  18  AW.  1885.) 

The  recent  Congress  held  at  Brighton  enabled  those 
among  our  members  and  visitors  who  took  part  in  it  to 
inspect  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest,  series  of 
Romano-British  mosaic  pavements  now  extant ;  that, 
namely,  at  Bignor,  near  Chichester,  in  Sussex,  not  far 
from  the  Roman^  road  known  as  Stone  Street,  leading  in 
a  north-easterly  direction  from  Chichester  to  Hardham 
Camp  and  Pulborough,  en  route  for  Billinghurst,  Dorking, 
Tooting,  and  London. 

Our  visit  to  that  important  relic  of  early  history  was 
not,  I  am  happy  to  say,  hurried  over  ;  for  although  it 
has  sometimes  been  charged  against  us  that  sufficient 
time  is  not  always  a,llowed  for  examination,  in  situ,  of  the 
antiquities  we  have  undertaken  to  examine  (and  in  some 
cases,  I  fear,  with  good  grounds  of  complaint),  the  Associ- 
ation devoted  considerable  time  to  the  Bignor  villa,  under 
the  excellent  arrangements  of  Mr.  G.  R.Wright,  F.S.A., 
Hon.  Congress  Secretary ;  and  we  were  further  fortunate 
in  the  lucid  account  of  the  villa  given  on  the  spot  by  our 
veteran  Vice-President,  Mr.  Charles  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A. 
But  it  has  since  occurred  to  me  that  a  short  account  of 
some  of  the  salient  points  of  archceology  which  the  villa 
and  its  pavements  exhibit,  and  an  opportunity  of  inspect- 
ing the  plan  and  the  facsimiles  of  the  mosaics,  would  not 
be  unacceptable  to  those  who  were  unable  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  taking  part  in  the  ]jilgrimage 
to  what  is  certainly  an  antiquity  of  the  first  class  among 
the  many  which  we  still  possess. 

Aiiti(piaries  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  late 
Rev.  S.  Lysons  for  the  praiseworthy  zeal  he  evinced  in 
collecting:  and  fifrnrino-  all  matters  concerning'-  this  villa. 

^  Journ.^  Gluicccater  Voliunc,  p.  1*8. 
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Ill  1815  he  published  in  his  Reliquice  (itself  a  reprint  of 
communications  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  published 
in  Arclueoloyia,  vols,  xviii,  xix)  an  exhaustive  treatise 
copiously  illustrated  with  coloured  plates,  executed  in  the 
highest  manner  of  art,  and  faithfully  accurate  in  detail, 
which  compare  favourably  with  the  best  antiquarian 
illustrations  of  the  present  day. 

In  the  month  of  July  1811,  the  accidental  discovery  of 
a  pavement  in  "  Bury"  Field,  Bignor  (then  in  occupation 
of  Mr.  George  Tupper,  whose  son  has  now  become  tenant 
of  the  property),  was  followed  by  the  removal  of  the  ad- 
jacent soil,  with  the  result  of  further  discoveries,  which 
showed  that  there  w^ere  two  pavements  in  one  apartment: 
the  one  a  representation  of  the  "Rape  of  Ganymede", 
\yell  designed  and  well  executed,  looking  to  the  difficult 
nature  of  the  materials  employed ;  the  other  filled  with 
six  hexagonal  compartments,  within  which  are  figures  of 
nymphs  dancing,  which  Lysons  considers  to  be  much  in 
the  style  of  those  which  appear  on  Roman  pavements 
found  in  Italy.  He  might  as  well  have  said  all  over  the 
Roman  world,  for  there  is  a  remarkable  unity  in  the  form 
and  employment  of  details  found  on  all  Roman  pave- 
ments. Take,  for  example,  that  at  Nennig,  in  Prussia, 
published  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Grover,  F.S.A.,  in  our  Collectanea ; 
and  those  from  Halicarnassus  in  Asia  Minor,  of  one  of  which 
I  exhibit  a  coloured  reproduction.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
tliat  the  lower  limbs  of  these  fairy  groups  are  incorrectly 
drawn  in  the  Bignor  pavement;  but  it  maybe  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Roman  artist  did  not 
altogether  understand  the  method  of  foreshortening.  In 
point  of  fact  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  understood  this 
thoroughly  until  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  figures  and  the  surrounding  ornamentations  and 
geometrical  patterns  of  the  pavement  are  stated  to  re- 
semble one  found  about  a  hundred  years  previously  at 
AveRticum  (now  Avenches),  in  Switzerland  ;  and,  as  I 
shall  show  presently,  there  is  another  very  prominent 
point  of  similarity  in  this  Bignor  series  of  pavements  with 
those  found  at  Avenches,  whence  Lysons  very  reasonably 
pi'opounds  the  theory  that  the  two  are  the  work  of  the 
same  artist.  The  tendency  of  opinion  bears  towards  the 
conjecture  that  the  Avenches  pavements  were  executed 
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in  tlie  reigns  Df  Vespasian  or  Titus,  a.d.  GO-79;  and  this 
helps  us  to  assign  a  elate  to  the  Bignor  pavement,  if  we 
accept  Ly sons'  theory  of  resemblances.  This  fact  bears 
out  my  previous  remark  as  to  the  sameness  of  the  art  in 
the  whole  series  of  known  pavements. 

The  circular  compartment  with  the  nymphs  is  furnished 
in  the  centre  with  a  hexagonal  piscina  or  stone  cistern, 
4  feet  diameter,  1  foot  7^  inches  deep,  with  a  step  at 
half  depth  ;  having  also  at  bottom  a  round  hole,  3  inches 
wide,  connected  with  a  leaden  pipe  for  carrying  off  the 
water.  This  exactly  compares  with  what  was  found  at 
Avenches ;  and  these  two  examples  of  cisterns  are 
believed  to  be  the  only  ones  of  the  kind  yet  known. 

To  the  west  of  these  another  pavement  was  found, 
which  when  whole  measured  44  feet  by  17  feet,  formed 
of  two  large  squares.  One  included,  among  other  orna- 
ments, ovals  in  the  spandrils  ;  a  boy,  perhaps  Arion  ;  a 
dolphin  ;  and  a  pheasant,  sacred  to  Artemis  or  Diana ; 
and  a  cornucopia  of  Ceres  or  Pomona.  In  another  part 
of  this  were  four  octagonal  divisions,  each  including  a 
star  composed  of  two  interlaced  squares, — a  style  of  orna- 
ment much  affected  by  later  artists  ;  and  probably,  in 
this  instance,  not  so  much  the  outcome  of  invention  as  of 
conventionality. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  three  of  the  four  pictures  em- 
braced or  framed,  so  to  speak,  within  these  squares  have 
perished.  One,  however,  remains  ;  and  when  seen  in  the 
summer  it  had,  I  regret  to  say,  suffered  materially  since  its 
first  discovery  in  18  11.  It  is  the  head  of  Hiems,  or  Win- 
ter, personified,  with  downcast  countenance,  to  which  the 
cunning  skill  of  the  operator  has  deftly  managed  to  im- 
part a  subtly  mournful  expression  ;  the  head  enveloped 
in  an  ample  cloth,  the  neck  and  breast  covered,  and  over 
the  left  shoulder  a  bare  and  leafless  branch.  In  the  other 
compartments  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Spring, 
Summer,  and  Autmnn  were  contained. 

In  what  manner  these  personifications  were  treated  we 
are  in  a  great  measure  enabled  to  judge  by  an  inspection 
of  the  emblematical  figures  of  Spring  and  Summer  which 
occur  among  the  magnificent  collection  of  mosaic  pave- 
ments brought  from  Halicarnassus  by  Mr.  Newton  to  the 
British  MuseuuL     I  am  inclined  to  consider  tlie  ])ak'  vel- 
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low  background  which  is  seen  here  is  not  the  result  of 
mere  caprice,  but  intended  in  a  measure  to  represent  the 
pale  gloom  of  wintry  days,  hardly  then  diftering  from 
what  we  experience  generally  in  the  English  winter.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  one  of  our  greatest  poets  has  in- 
vested Winter  with  this  identical  and  certainly  very 
appropriate  attribute  of  a  leafless  branch  : 

"  The  swallow  Summer  comes  again, 
The  owlet  Night  resumes  her  reign, 
But  the  wild  swau  Youtli  is  fain 

To  fly  with  thee,  false  as  thou. 
My  heart  each  day  desires  the  morrow, 
Sleep  itself  is  turned  to  sorrow, 
Vainly  would  mi/  Winter  borrow 

Sunny  leaves  from  any  hoU(jhy 

It  would  almost  seem  that  Shelley  had  visited  the  pave- 
ments, or  taken  notice  of  Lysons'  work,  which  was  at 
the  very  time  of  his  writing  the  above  (1821)  attracting 
the  attention  of  all  antiquaries. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  trespass  on  the  time  (short  as 
it  is)  at  the  disposal  of  the  meeting,  by  going  one  by  one 
through  the  rooms  and  pavements  of  this  villa.  The  plan 
indicates  the  immense  area  and  the  unusual  size  of  the 
apartments,  and  Mr.  Lysons'  work  may  be  easily  con- 
sulted either  in  the  original  edition,  in  the  reprint  by 
the  learned  Dalloway  in  The  Historij  of  Western  Sussex, 
and  more  easily  still  in  the  excellent  reprint  by  our 
printers  (Messrs.  Whiting  and  Co.),  who  have  sold  out 
their  first  and  far  too  limited  impression  of  Lysons,  with 
a  plan  of  the  western  part  of  the  villa,  and  five  chromo- 
lithographic  productions  of  the  tessellated  pavements.  I 
believe  also  that  our  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  T.  Morgan, 
F.S.A.,  proposes  to  devote  some  considerable  amount  of 
attention,  in  his  forthcoming  work  on  Komano-British 
mosaic  pavements,  to  this  example  of  Bignor. 

The  general  plan  is,  like  other  villas,  conceived  as  a 
rectangular  court,  more  or  less  rhomboidal,  with  apart- 
ments along  two  sides.  No  two  Boman  villas  have  been 
yet  met  with  which  could  bear  any  slight  amount  of 
comparison  in  the  matter  of  ichnographical  detail.  In 
this  point  of  their  constructive  arts,  Roman  villas  are 
in  a  certain  way  connected  with  prehistoric  rather  than 
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civilised  structures.  I  sliow  small  })laiis  of  the  Tlonian 
villas  ill  Gloucestershire.  You  will  see  how  they  differ 
inter  se. 

The  year  following,  1812,  revealed  to  scientific  and 
judicious  explorations  further  new  and  interesting  results: 
among  others  the  triclinium  at  the  north-west  angle,  with 
wall  of  stucco  covered  with  plain  red  colour,  whereas  the 
wall  of  «  (first  room)  had  paintings  on  the  stucco.  We  may 
here  notice  that  the  very  recent  explorations  of  our  Hon. 
Associate,  Dr.  Schliemann,  on  the  site  of  the  archaic  city 
of  Tiryns,  have  yielded  several  important  paintings  of 
stuccoed  walls,  principally  ornaments  of  a  feather  like  pat- 
tern. These  are  reproduced  in  his  work  on  that  city,  just 
published;  and  the  occurrence  there  of  Greek  art-pottery 
of  the  most  archaic  styles,  which  must  be  referred  to  at 
least  the  remote  period  of  500-600  B.C.,  shows  how  great 
is  the  antiquity  of  painted  walls.  The  tombs  of  Etruria, 
{teste  Dennis)  demonstrate  the  same  tendency  of  wall- 
decoration  ;  and  we  are  bound,  in  view  of  these  instances, 
to  admit  the  high  antiquity  of  this  elegant  fashion,  which 
is  probably  seen  at  its  height  in  Pompeii  and  Hercula- 
neum,  but  here  only  in  a  subordinate  and  fragmentary 
condition. 

The  room  c,  on  the  north  of  h,  and  west  of  a,  yielded 
a  very  beautiful  geometrical  design  in  tessellation,  20  ft. 
by  9  ft.  9  ins.,  quite  perfect,  and  when  seen  in  the  sum- 
mer of  this  year  still  intact. 

Mr.  liomilly  Allen  has  shown  the  occurrence  of  the 
simple  ornament,  consisting  of  two  oval  links  interlaced 
at  right  angles,  on  sculptured  stones  of  a  period  which 
may  be  taken  to  embrace  even  the  twelfth  century, 
while  the  fylfot,  or  cross-tau,  which,  according  to  some, 
represents  thunder  and  lightning,  is  seen  in  the  very 
earliest  style  of  painted  vases  of  Greek  and  Cypriote 
styles,  that  unquestionably  belong  to  five  centuries 
before  Christ.  Hence  we  have  in  this  beautiful  design  a 
common  ground  where  the  symbolic  imagery  of  inci- 
pient art,  fostered  and  nurtured  unintentionally  by  the 
Roman  mosaic  worker  down  to  a  post-classical  epoch,  is 
shown  side  by  side  with  other  emblems  which  grew  into 
important  factors  under  the  hands  of  those  who  cut  the 
elaborate  crosses  of  Wales  and  western  England  ; — who 
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illuminated  the  wondrous  da3dalian  MSS.  of  the  sixth, 
seventli,  and  succeeding  centuries  ;  and  which  even  set 
patterns  worthy  of  being,  as  they  indeed  were,  imitated 
by  Celtic  goldsmiths  and  British  and  Saxon  workers  in 
silver  and  bronze. 

No  one  can  inspect  these  two  geometrical  designs, 
pleasing  to  the  eye  by  the  cunning  balance  of  lines, 
curves,  cable-twists,  angles,  and  stellar  patterns  (like,  and 
yet  unlike,  each  the  other),  without  acknowledging  that 
the  artistic  skill  of  the  designer  and  faculty  of  the  fabri- 
cator must  have  been  of  the  very  highest  order.  In  the 
centre  of  one  is  the  flower  known  in  after  ages  as  the  ^0.9 
amoris,  or  quatrefoil  d' amour,  the  "flower  of  love",  com- 
posed of  four  heart-shaped  petals  in  cross.  Into  how 
many  architectural  sculptures  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries  has  not  the  adoption  of  this  one  detail 
alone  passed,  where  it  is  better  known  as  the  "  ball- 
flower"  ornament. 

The  cable-twist,  like  the  link,  possessed  powerful  attrac- 
tion for  the  art-student  of  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era.  Accustomed  to  wander  through  the  de- 
serted villas  of  the  Romans  (then,  no  doubt,  far  less  difii- 
cult  of  access  than  now,  when  the  progress  of  time  has 
covered  them  over  with  the  mould  which  happily  shields 
them  from  mischief  and  further  decay),  the  educated  eye 
of  the  wandering  neophyte  of  art  became  familiar  with 
patterns  which  were  seen  to  be  beautiful  in  symmetry  and 
tastefully  harmonious  in  colouring ;  and  with  but  slight 
adaptation  to  the  outline  of  the  cross,  or  the  border  of 
the  painted  page,  he  reproduced  in  such  books  as  The 
Durham  Book  of  St.  Cuthbert,  The  Book  of  Kells  at  Dub- 
lin, and  many  others  (of  which  Mr.  Allen  has  given  a  list 
in  the  last  number  of  our  Journal),  ornaments  almost 
identical,  and  not  seldom  absolutely  the  same,  with  the 
patterns  noticed  on  pavements  such  as  those  at  Bignor 
and  elsewhere. 

I  now  pass  to  another  point  in  the  art  of  this  pave- 
ment, suggested  by  the  design  found  on  the  room  i,  k, 
where  we  see  a  school  of  Cupids  disguised  as  gladiators, 
in  four  groups  of  two  each,  presided  over  by  a  master,  set 
on  a  frieze  with  a  border  of  three-fold  plaited  cords.  This 
leads  up  to  a  very  remarkable  design  set  in  a  semicircular 
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apse,  wltliin  a  border  ornamented  with  a  wavy  line  of  foli- 
age springing  from  a  vase  which  has  a  ball  in  its  stem;  a 
peculiarity  known  to  have  been  employed  under  similar 
conditions  at  Pompeii,  and  of  the  age  of  Titus. 

Although  we  have  not  at  Bignor  an  example  of  Orpheus 
(not  unfrequently  converted  by  the  early  Church  art  into 
Christ,  the  Good  Shepherd,  whose  voice  the  sheep  hear, 
and  He  knows  them,  and  they  follow  Him)  taming  the 
wild  beasts  to  the  sound  of  the  lyre,  as  at  Horkstow  and 
Cirencester,  admirably  depicted  in  our  Journal  some 
years  ago,  we  have  in  the  centre  of  this  apse  a  head  of  a 
female  which  ostensibly,  perhaps,  was  intended  for  Arte- 
mis or  Diana,  to  whom  the  pheasant  was  sacred  ;  for  we 
see  on  the  "  swags",  or  festoons,  which  hang  at  the  sides 
of  the  circular  plaque  containing  the  head,  a  bird  of  the 
pheasant  tribe  holding  a  branch  in  its  mouth.  Or,  if  not 
Artemis,  then  Plenty  or  Pomona,  to  whom  the  cornuco- 
pise  below  the  festoons  would  be  appropriate  ;  but  the 
occurrence  of  the  light  blue  nimbus  behind  the  head  of 
the  figure  seems  to  indicate  a  Christian  personage,  whicli 
I  think  may  be,  without  undue  conjecture,  taken  to  he 
the  Virgin  Mary.  It  is  true  that  the  use  of  the  nimbus, 
originating  as  the  sun's  disc,  and  seen  in  many  forms  in 
Indian  and  Oriental  art,  commences  as  an  attribute  of 
divinity  long  before  Christian  times ;  but  this  is  so 
thoroughly  a  Christian  form  of  the  nimbus,  and  so  rare 
(for  with  the  exception  of  a  similar  nimbus  on  the  head 
of  Bacchus  in  the  already  compared  pavement  at  Aventi- 
cum,  no  other  example  is  known),  that  we  can  hardly 
attribute  it  to  any  other  religious  cultus.  The  half-length 
figure  of  Christ  or  the  Virgin,  in  a  circular  plaque,  is  also 
seen  on  the  gilt  glass  Christian  plates  and  discs  in  tlie 
British  Museum  collections. 

When  we  bear  in  mind  that  Cogidubnus,  the  reputed 
occupier  and  builder  of  this  villa,  was  in  close  correspond- 
ence with  Bome,  and  under  Boman  influence,  in  the  hrst 
century  after  Christ,  it  is  quite  possible  that  knowledge 
of  the  new  religion  had  passed  to  Britain,  and  found 
acceptance  at  Bignor.  Mr.  Brock  and  Mr.  Grover  have 
pointed  out,  in  the  pages  o^  onv  Journal,  many  evidences 
of  pre-Augustine  Christianity  in  England.  This  offers 
another  link  in  the  chain  of  proof,  and  I  reconmiend  it  to 
their  study  and  examination. 
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To  conclude  this  hasty  summary  of*  a  few  out  of  the 
many  points  of  interest  whicli  the  pavement  presents,  I 
am  desirous  of  recording  before  you  my  conviction  that, 
notwithstanding  all  Mr.  Tupper's  inteUigent  care,  the 
pavements  are  deteriorating.  It  is  a  stigma  upon  us  as 
a  nation  to  allow  our  antiquities  to  perish,  however  slow 
may  be  their  march  towards  oblivion.  A  comparatively 
small  sum  would  purchase  them,  and  secure  them  for  all 
time  from  further  decay.  If  our  rich  men  willingly  give 
thousands  of  pounds  for  a  single  vase  or  a  single  picture 
but  two  hundred  years  old,  will  no  one  person,  or  corpo- 
rate body,  or  syndicate,  be  found  to  give  a  price  for  a 
series  of  art-j)ictures  in  coloured  stone,  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years  old  ;  rarer  than  most  of  the  so-called  rarest 
objects  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  ?  And 
must  we  only  awaken  to  the  value  of  the  gems  we  have 
despised  when  they  have  perished  beyond  recall  ? 
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SAXON   FONT  IN  SOUTH  HAYLING  CHURCH, 
HAYLING  ISLAND,  HANTS. 

BY    JOHN    HARRIS,    ESQ. 

(Read  18  Nov.  1885.) 

This  ancient  relic  is  on  the  floor  of  the  church  in  the 
south  aisle.  It  is  a  limestone  rock,  square  on  the  out- 
side, round  internally,  with  a  large  fractured  hole  at  the 
bottom,  and  a  smooth,  round  one,  about  2  inches,  in  tlie 
side  of  the  font.  It  is  perforated  with  numerous  marine 
worm-holes,  and  indented  with  sea-shells.  The  whole 
font,  externally,  is  much  defaced  by  the  action  of  water, 
and  broken  at  the  top.  It  measures  at  the  top  2  ft.  3  ins.; 
at  the  bottom,  1  ft.  9  ins.;  from  top  to  bottom,  1  ft.  6  ins. 
The  outside  is  covered  with  geometrical  figures,  as  shown 
in  the  sketches. 

Longcroft,  in  his  Biographical  Account  of  the  Hundred 
of  Bosmere  (published  in  1858)  says  "the  old  font  was 
found  in  1827,  in  a  shallow  well  in  the  south  parish, 
and  taken  to  Westbourne,  but  subsequently  placed  in  its 
present  position  on  the  floor  of  the  church.  The  locality 
of  the  well  is  not  given,  but  most  probably  it  was  re- 
moved from  '' Slut's^ e\Y\  about  300  yards  from  the  west 
end  of  the  church.  This  can  hardly  be  called  a  well,  as 
it  is  a  copious  perennial  spring  of  pure  water  rising  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  is  excavated  to  the 
depth  of  2^  ft.;  the  sides  having  three  layers  of  large 
stones,  enclosing  a  space  of  about  ^\  ft.  The  ground 
sloping  downwards  on  the  south  gives  a  free  course  for 
the  overflowing  water.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  this  is 
the  spot  in  which  the  font  was  placed  to  receive  the 
water,  the  large  fractured  hole  at  the  bottom  permitting 
it  to  flow  into  it,  the  small  hole  at  the  side  allowino-  the 
water  to  escape  into  the  adjacent  pond. 

Not  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  knows  anything  of 

this  interesting  relic  ;  but  there  is  a  tradition  of  an  old 

church  being  swallowed  up  by  the  encroachment  of  the 

sea.     Historical  documents  exist  to  confirm  this  belkdPip.  -^ 
1886  =.'^An.-ir 
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These,  and  the  great  physical  changes  on  the  sea-coast  of 
the  Island,  go  far  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  the  tradition, 
and  also  to  suggest  that  this  old  font  was  removed  before 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  church,  and  used  as  an 
appropriate  reservoir  at  "  Slut's  Well". 

About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  opposite 
the  Crescent,  is  a  lot  of  rocks  called  "The  Church  Hocks", 
a  name  suggestive  of  the  locality  of  the  lost  church.  At 
low  states  of  the  tide  may  be  seen  portions  of  a  wall 
cemented  with  a  very  hard  yellowish  mortar  which,  in  the 
words  of  an  octogenarian,  "  was  harder  than  the  stone". 
That  masonry  exists  is  certain.  Wherefore  should  it  not 
be  a  portion  of  the  church  ? 

The  coast  hereabouts  has  been  wonderfully  changed 
by  the  invasion  of  the  sea.  Fifty  years  since  the  mouth 
of  Chichester  Harbour  was  only  2  furlongs  wide.  It  now 
is  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  Within  the  same  period  the 
spot  where  races  were  held  has  been  washed  away.  An  old 
man  of  the  Island  asserts  that  he  heard  his  grandfather 
say  "that  with  a  10  foot  pole  he  could  at  low  water 
touch  the  bottom  anywhere  between  Hayling  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight."  In  the  British  Museum  is  a  map  of  Ports- 
mouth and  its  environs  at  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  It 
shows  that  at  that  date  Hayling  Bay  did  not  exist.  The 
submerged  church,  it  is  said,  was  built  in  the  middle  of 
Hayling ;  if  so,  the  land  must  have  extended  to  within 
two  miles  of  the  Nab  Light-Ship,  which  is  about  six  miles 
from  the  present  shore. 

We  now  turn  to  documentary  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  the  submerged  church,  and  the  physical  changes  in  the 
Island  shore.  William  the  Conqueror  granted  the  church 
of  Hayling  to  the  Abbey  Church  of  the  Blessed  Mary 
and  St.  Peter  of  Jumieges,  Normandy.  Henry  II  con- 
firmed this  grant.  Thus,  then,  it  must  have  been  the 
lost  church,  since  the  present  church  of  South  Hayling 
was  not  built  until  about  1272-1291.  The  small  church 
of  St.  Peter,  in  North  Hayling,  is  about  the  same  date. 
Three  churches  are  known  to  have  been  in  Hayling  ;  but 
there  appears  to  be  no  distinct  account  of  the  erection  of 
any  of  them.  The  date  of  the  old  church  may  be  about 
1050,  and  it  was  rendered  unfit  for  service  in  1339-40. 
This  is  determined  by  the  return  of  an  inquisition  in  the 
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14th  of  Edward  III,  wliich  makes  it  clear  it  must  have 
been  abandoned  some  time  before  the  inquisition.  Pre- 
vious to  this  date,  on  March  8th,  1324,  a  warrant  was 
issued  by  King  Edward  to  inquire  into  damage  done  by 
inundations.  "  It  was  found  that  206  acres  of  arable 
land,  and  eighty  acres  of  pasture  land,  had  been  lost  in 
the  Island  since  the  time  of  Edward  I."  By  the  records 
of  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II  (1325) 
it  was  proved  "  that  at  that  particular  date  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Island  was  swept  away  by  an  inundation 
of  the  sea.  The  parish  of  Pagham,  a  few  miles  to  the 
east  of  Hayling,  was  devastated  by  the  sea  to  the  extent 
of  2,700  acres. 

Sufficient  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  warrant  the 
assumption  that  an  old  church  was  in  existence  before 
the  Conqueror's  time,  that  it  was  submerged  by  the  en- 
croachment of  the  sea,  and  that  the  font  was  in  it  as  far 
back  as  a.d.  900.  The  Biographical  Accomit  of  the  Hun- 
dred of  Bosmere  is  replete  with  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  Hayling.  The  Island  is  full  of  historical  interest.  A 
knowledge  of  the  locality  for  the  past  fifty-five  years 
shows  me  how  great  and  rapid  has  been  the  invasion  of 
the  sea,  and  that  the  tradition  of  the  lost  church  is  (to 
my  mind)  a  matter  of  certainty. 

The  late  Rev.  C  Hardy,  many  years  incumbent  of  Hay- 
ling, told  the  present  holder  of  the  living  (the  Pev. 
■ —  Bell)  that  a  pedestal  belonged  to  the  font,  which  was 
taken  away  and  used  as  a  "  boundary-stone"  between  the 
north  and  south  j^arishes  of  Hayling.  A  recent  inspec- 
tion confirms  the  existence,  in  situ,  of  the  stone,  which  is 
worked  at  the  top  to  fit  the  font. 

I  am  indebted  to  Samuel  S.  Markham,  Esq.,  for  the 
excellent  sketch  of  the  font. 
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BY   C,    LYNAM,    ESQ. 
{Read  August  18th,  1885.) 

The  Priory  Church  of  Boxgrove  has  been  much  written 
about,  and  thoroughly  illustrated.  Its  history  has  been 
fully  explained,  and  its  architectural  details  exhaust- 
ively dealt  with  ;  yet  notwithstanding  all  these  efforts 
to  throw  light  upon  the  building,  it  must,  after  all,  be 
visited  to  be  duly  appreciated.  The  technical  descrip- 
tion of  a  structure  like  this,  and  its  architectural  deli- 
neation, are  one  thing  ;  the  quietness  of  its  situation, 
its  peaceful  surroundings,  the  silver  grey  of  its  flint-built 
walls,  the  red  tiling  of  its  roofs  toned  with  golden  lichen, 
and  its  picturesque  outlines  enhanced  by  the  rich  foliage 
of  varied  green,  go  far  to  make  up  quite  another  thing. 
What  idea  of  light  and  shade,  of  sunshine  and  shadow, 
of  brilliancy  and  sombreness,  or  of  colour,  do  the  mere 
lines  of  the  architectural  draughtsman  convey  ?  What 
notion  of  the  spirit  of  design,  of  the  power  of  scientific 
construction,  does  mere  verbal  history  give  us  ?  To  en- 
joy the  pleasure  of  these  qualities  we  must,  of  necessity, 
visit  the  place  itself  Here  we  are  to  view^  these  remains 
in  all  their  beauty  and  interest,  carrying  us  back,  as  they 
do,  for  at  all  events  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Its  Present  Condition. — Let  us  look  at  what  these  works 
display  to  us.  First  we  shall  see  that  one  limb  of  this 
church  has  been,  with  the  exception  of  a  fragment,  severed 
from  the  body,  and  that  the  central  feature  of  the  whole 
has  been  robbed  of  its  due  proportion,  the  want  of  which 
is  felt  over  the  whole  building.  In  plain  terms,  the  nave 
(except  its  eastern  bay)  is  now  a  ruin  ;  and  an  arcade- 
story,  with  the  lantern-lights  of  the  tower,  are  shut  out 
from  view. 

The  principal  remains  now  consist  of  the  church,  of  the 
west  front  of  the  chapter-house,  and  of  a  three-story 
building  to  the  north  of  the  church,  which  has  been  vari- 
ously called  the  "refectory"  and  "  Prior's  dwelling".  There 
are  also  some  indications  of  cloisters  to  the  north  of  the 
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church,  and  perhaps  the  site  of  the  wall  which  surrounded 
the  precincts  is  discernible  on  the  west  and  south  sides. 
The  conventual  buildings  were,  without  doubt,  to  the 
north,  and  there  are  signs  of  considerable  erections  west 
of  the  "Prior's  lodging". 

The  church  is  a  cross  on  plan,  with  a  central  tower  ; 
but  the  western  limb  or  nave  is  now  a  ruin,  excepting  to 
the  extent  of  one  double  bay.  The  north  and  south  tran- 
septs are  without  aisles,  but  there  are  clear  indications  of 
each  having  contained  an  altar  on  its  eastern  side.  The 
eastern  limb  or  choir  is  of  four  main  bays,  each  subdivided 
into  two  ;  forming  in  all,  therefore,  eight  bays.  It  has 
north  and  south  aisles  for  its  whole  length,  their  vaulting 
answering  to  the  eight  bays  of  the  choir.  To  the  west 
of  the  south  transept,  filling  up  the  angle  between  it  and 
the  south  aisle  of  the  nave,  is  a  porch  which  forms  the 
present  main  entrance  into  the  church.  Northward  of 
the  centre  of  the  north  choir-aisle  is  a  vestry,  approached 
only  from  the  church.  Over  the  transepts  lofts  have 
been  erected,  making  them  of  two  stories.  What  remains 
of  the  nave  has  a  south  aisle ;  but  is  without  one  on  the 
north,  which  was  the  case  for  about  half  the  length  of 
the  entire  nave  when  it  consisted  of  six  main,  subdivided 
bays. 

Besides  the  main  entrance  there  is  now  a  small  door- 
way on  the  west  side  of  the  north  transept.  The  second 
main  bay  from  the  east,  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir, 
has  had  its  subdividing  pier  removed,  and  in  it  an  erec- 
tion bearing  the  name  of  Thomas  la  War,  with  the  date 
1532,  has  been  put  up,  to  the  utter  disfigurement  of  a 
large  part  of  the  choir.  Not  intending  to  mention  this 
"  monument"  again,  its  complete  debasement  of  character 
may  be  here  observed,  and  notice  drawn  to  the  carving 
on  the  central  pendentive  of  its  roof,  where  four  angels 
are  represented,  with  their  heads  downwards,  at  the  back 
of  a  shield  which  bears  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  said 
Thomas  la  War.  Could  anything  be  more  inconsistent 
with  true  art  or  right  feeling  ? 

The  porch,  vestry,  central  tower,  and  transepts,  have 
timber  roofs.  The  choir  and  its  aisles,  the  nave  and  its 
south  aisle,  are  all  vaulted.  The  tower  and  transepts 
were  not  desio-ned  for  p-roinino-.     A  larii-e  part  of  the  ori- 
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ginal  roof-timbers  over  the  ceiling  of  the  choir  still 
remain.  They  have  double  collars  and  braces,  strength- 
ened by  tie-beams,  with  king-posts  and  struts  at  certain 
intervals.  The  western  part  of  this  roof  has  been  re- 
modelled in  more  recent  times.  The  whole  of  the  filling- 
in  of  the  vaults  of  the  choir  is  of  chalk.  It  is  a  little 
curious  that  the  splays  of  the  two  lancet-windows  at  the 
east  end,  which  light  this  roof  (not  seen  from  any  part  of 
the  church),  should  be  plastered,  of  original  work. 

The  groin-ribs  to  the  choir-vault  spring  from  the  main 
piers  only,  and  the  vaulting  is  entirely  without  ridge-ribs 
both  longitudinally  and  transversely.  The  vault  to  the 
nave  is  of  the  same  character  as  that  to  the  choir,  and  so 
are  those  to  the  aisles  of  the  choir,  except  that  it  is  dealt 
with  by  the  limits  of  the  sub-bays.  The  vaulting  to  the 
south  aisle  of  the  nave  has  no  ribs. 

There  has  been  great  controversy  as  to  whether  there 
were  not  two  churches  under  one  roof  within  the  length 
of  the  entire  building.  The  lower  part  of  the  west  wall 
of  the  present  church  is  an  early  one,  and  in  it  are  two 
doorways  w4th  a  blank  space  between,  where,  it  is  sug- 
gested, stood  the  altar  to  the  second  church.  At  Lilies- 
hall  Abbey,  in  Shropshire,  there  is  a  corresponding  divi- 
sion made  by  a  stone  screen  such  as  the  lower  part  of 
this  work  may  have  been.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
learn  when  and  how  the  Abbey  Church  became,  as  it  now 
is,  the  parish  church. 

Its  Architecture. — At  a  first  glance  the  church  generally 
would  probably  be  put  down  as  of  the  Lancet  period,  with 
Transitional  Norman  at  the  crossing ;  but  there  are  some 
subtleties  of  chronological  sequence,  especially  about  the 
crossing  and  transepts,  which  merit  careful  attention.  If 
this  be  given,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  transepts  and 
nave  are  the  remains  of  a  former  church,  which  probably 
had  only  a  short  eastern  limb  with  aisles,  and  a  western 
limb  with  south  aisle  only.  The  principal  evidences 
pointing  in  this  direction  are  the  two  small,  rude,  semi- 
circular arches  between  the  transepts  and  the  choir- 
aisles,  and  the  one  similar  arch  to  the  south  aisle  of  the 
nave,  and  the  blocked-up,  early,  semicircular  windows  m 
tlie  flanks  of  the  transepts.  These  walls  appear  to  have 
had  two  tiers  of  windows  in  their  height,  and  so  does 
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the  south  gcable.  The  present  nave-roof,  though  lower 
than  that  of  the  chou%  is  higlier  than  that  of  the  original 
church,  as  a  lower  line  of  roof  is  distinctly  marked  in  the 
interior  of  the  south  transept,  and  the  weathering  string- 
course is  still  partly  preserved  both  here  and  against  the 
eastern  wall  of  the  tower,  marking  the  line  of  the  roof  of 
the  original  choir  and  transepts,  the  ridge  of  which  is 
1  ft.  8  ins.  below  the  string  beneath  the  present  upper 
windows  of  the  tower.  Then,  again,  that  very  precious 
fragment  of  the  western  front  of  the  original  chapter- 
house, reminding  us  of  its  fellows  at  Wenlock  and  Haugh- 
mond,  is  a  clear  fact  pronouncing  the  existence  of  an 
establishment  of  earlier  date  than  the  bulk  of  the  present 
buildings. 

It  is  said  that  the  Priory  was  founded  between  the 
years  1117  and  1135  a.d.,  and  the  earliest  work  may, 
perhaps,  be  placed  as  falling  within  these  dates.  The 
great  j^ers  of  the  tower  form  a  focus  of  much  chronologi- 
cal interest.  In  them  is  contained  a  portion  of  no  less 
than  four  distinct  periods ;  that  of  the  earliest  in  the 
simple,  square  jamb,  from  which  spring  the  rude,  semicir- 
cular arches  of  the  aisles;  the  transitional  Norman  in  the 
south-western  respond  of  the  south  aisle ;  and  later 
transitional  Norman  in  the  moulded  faces  which  form  the 
main  part  of  these  piers  ;  and  finally,  the  western  re- 
sponds of  the  lancet-choir. 

Before  leaving  these  great  piers  it  should  be  more 
particularly  noted  that  the  present  low,  flat  ceiling  above 
the  main  arches  shuts  out  from  view  features  of  archi- 
tectural interest  second  to  none  in  the  whole  of  the 
fabric,  namely  an  arcade  of  Pointed  arches  on  each  face 
of  the  tower,  with  widely  splayed  semicircular  windows 
above,  which  were  intended  as  a  lantern  to  this  central 
point  in  the  church.  This  arcading  consists  of  four 
Pointed  arches  on  each  face,  springing  from  central  and 
side-piers,  having  double  shafts  in  the  reveals,  with  single 
intermediate  shafts.  The  caps  of  these  shafts  are  richly 
moulded  and  carved,  and  the  bases  and  arches  are  like- 
wise well  moulded.  Above  these  arches  runs  a  string- 
course, from  which  starts  the  high,  splayed  sill  of  the 
upper  windows,  which  are  treated  in  a  sinijile  uuuiium-, 
but  effectively  occu[)y  nearly  the  whole  wall-s[)ace  by 
their  openings  and  broad  splays. 
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The  next  part,  in  point  of  date,  is  the  arcading  of  the 
nave  with  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  above.  This  nave 
has  also  been  designed  originally  on  the  plan  of  a  main 
bay  subdivided  by  minor  shafts,  for  there  are  still  to  be 
seen  the  large  clustered  pier  and  the  single  cylindrical 
shaft  alternately.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  principle 
of  design  should  have  prevailed  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest  main  work  throughout  these  buildings  ;  for  first  it 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  openings  on  each  side  of  the  chapter- 
house doorway  (which  treatment  in  this  situation  is  said 
to  be  unique),  then  in  the  late  Norman  nave,  and  again 
in  the  later  iDut  more  ambitious  choir. 

The  whole  of  the  eastern  limb  is  of  one  date,  allowing 
for  its  commencement  at  the  extreme  east,  and  gradual 
development  westwards.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  first 
two  main  bays  to  the  east  are  of  a  richer  type  of  treat- 
ment both  in  the  mouldings  and  in  the  materials,  for  in 
them  the  use  of  Purbeck  and  other  marbles  is  more 
abundant  than  in  the  western  portion.  All  the  windows 
in  this  part  were  originally  of  the  lancet  form  ;  those 
to  the  aisles  being  treated  in  the  simplest  manner,  whilst 
the  triplet  at  the  east  end,  and  those  of  the  clerestory, 
are  elaborated  by  marble  shafts,  rich  mouldings,  and  some 
carving.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  the  diagonal  ribs  of 
the  groining  are  enriched  by  the  dog-tooth,  and  have 
carved  bosses  at  their  intersections. 

Next  to  the  choir,  in  point  of  date,  comes  the  south 
porch,  which  is  of  Decorated  character  ;  and  lastly,  the 
vestry,  which  is  of  Perpendicular  date,  of  a  very  good 
type.  There  are  also  sundry  late  insertions  of  windows 
in  the  choir-aisles  and  gable  of  the  south  transept. 

Of  the  architectural  design  of  this  building  too  much 
cannot  be  said  in  its  praise.  Perhaps  there  is  a  little 
inconsistency  on  this  head  in  the  later  raising  of  the 
roofs  of  the  limbs  of  the  cross,  and  in  all  probability  the 
low  and  humble  original  church  had  merits  of  simplicity 
and  consistency  which  the  present  building,  as  now  seen, 
appears  to  lack.  But  then  we  know  not  what  was  in  the 
minds  of  the  late  builders  with  regard  to  the  central 
tower  ;  but  this  we  do  know,  that  their  building,  regarded 
in  itself  alone,  bears  evidence  of  the  greatest  aptitude  of 
design  and  constructive  skill.     It  seems  to  have  been  a 
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settled  principle  at  the  start,  witli  the  designers,  that 
their  building  should  not  be  excessive  in  height,  whilst 
they  determined  at  the  same  time  that  considerable 
length  should  be  maintained  ;  and  how  to  proportion  the 
comparative  lowness  of  the  structure  to  its  great  length 
(the  present  church  being  in  length  six  times  its  width 
in  the  nave,  and  the  entire  length  more  than  ten  times) 
was  the  main  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  designer.  No 
happier  means  could,  perhaps,  be  adopted  for  this  pur- 
pose than  the  principle  of  main  and  subsidiary  division  of 
the  bays  before  alluded  to ;  and  this  I  make  bold  to  sug- 
gest was  the  reason  for  the  adoption  of  this  method  of 
design.  It  is  obvious  also  that  this  principle  carries  with 
it  the  necessity  for  as  little  need  of  the  aid  of  flying  but- 
tresses as  possible,  and  it  allows  of  that  bold  and  singu- 
lar treatment  of  an  arcaded  clerestory  which  is  here 
adopted.  Externally,  the  proportion  of  height  in  the 
building  is  ample,  as  the  addition  of  a  high-pitched  roof 
above  the  vaulting  gives  all  the  increase  in  this  direction 
which  is  desirable,  and  nothing  could  well  exceed  in  per- 
fiectness  of  design  the  eastern  end  of  the  choir.  Of  the 
whole  it  may  be  fairly  said,  that  in  its  general  outlines, 
and  in  the  simplicity  of  its  several  parts,  the  architecture 
of  this  church  is  of  the  most  instructive  kind. 

Tlie  Dedication. — The  dedication  of  the  church  was  in 
the  names  of  the  Blessed  Mary  and  of  St.  Blaise,  a  Bishop 
of  Sebaste  in  Armenia  ;  and  originally  it  contained  at 
least  five  altars,  of  which  more  than  traces  remain  of  four: 
three  at  the  east  end  of  the  choir,  and  one  against  the 
east  wall  of  the  south  transept.  The  slabs  of  the  high 
altar,  and  that  of  the  south  aisle,  are  now  in  the  floor  of 
the  church  at  those  points. 

During  the  late  alterations  some  ornamental  floor-tiles 
were  found,  and  they  now  form  ]3art  of  the  floor  at  the 
east  end  of  the  south  aisle.  They  are  of  very  varied 
design,  and  of  early  date.  Some  bear  inscriptions,  others 
represent  birds,  stags,  hounds,  and  fleurs-de-lis  of  peculiar 
treatment.  Many  of  them  have  the  lines  of  their  pat- 
terns incised,  and  some  are  border-tiles.  On  the  east  wall 
of  the  south  transept,  and  the  north-east  respond  of  the 
tower,  are  some  early  wall -decorations  in  colour.  Of 
ancient  glass  there  appears  to  be  none. 
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There  are  monuments  on  the  floor  of  the  aisles  and  the 
south  transept,  most  of  them  being  table-tombs  formed 
of  Purbeck  or  other  marble  ;  that  in  the  south  transept 
is  of  ^reat  size.  They  are  all  very  much  of  one  type,  and 
of  late  date.  Brasses  have  been  removed  from  some  of 
these  tombs.  There  is  also  one  coffin-lid  of  marble,  with 
a  slightly  raised  cross  upon  it,  of  jDrobably  the  date  of  the 
choir,  now  lying  in  the  south  transept.  One  modern 
brass  in  the  south  aisle  deserves  to  be  mentioned  for  its 
simplicity  and  the  sentiment  it  conveys.  It  is  to  the 
Countess  of  Derby,  "our  Benefactress";  put  there,  no 
doubt,  by  those  who  had  reason  to  remember  and  perpe- 
tuate the  good  deeds  of  one  whom  they  esteemed.  The 
altar-plate  is  of  silver,  and  is  dated  1865,  and  very  appro- 
priately superseded  one  single  broken  chalice  of  pewter. 

In  the  south  transept  is  a  pillar-stoup  like  one  this 
Association  saw  in  a  remote  church  in  Pembrokeshire  last 
year.  There  is  but  one  bell  in  the  tower,  which  is,  how- 
ever, as  much  as  4  ft.  in  diameter  at  its  mouth,  and  is 
carried  by  a  most  substantial  oak  stock  no  less  than  2  ft. 
3  ins.  deep.  The  bell  bears  a  long  Latin  inscription  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  recast  out  of  the  remains  of  a  former 
ring  of  eight  bells  which  were  injured  by  lightning,  and 
it  bears  date  1673.  As  before  remarked,  this  tower  was 
not  designed  as  a  bell-tower,  but  as  a  lantern. 

On  the  outside  of  the  church,  besides  much  excellent 
architectural  character,  there  are  many  points  of  archaeo- 
logical interest.  Amongst  these  must  fl.rst  be  mentioned 
the  ruins  of  the  west  arm  or  nave  of  the  church,  with  the 
aisleless  w^all  on  the  north,  the  Pointed  arches  on  the 
south,  and  remains  of  the  west  end,  and  the  wall  of  a 
north  aisle  towards  the  west ;  also  the  indications  of  the 
cloisters  against  the  west  wall  of  the  north  transept  and 
the  north  wall  of  the  nave.  On  the  pediment  of  the 
eastern  flying  buttress  to  the  choir,  and  on  the  corre- 
sponding buttress  on  the  north,  there  are  carvings  which 
have  attracted  much  attention.  And  last  of  all,  there  is 
that  arched  western  face  of  the  Norman  cliapter-house, 
with  the  remnants  of  its  groinings  and  vaults,  to  which 
every  one  must  turn  an  admiring  eye. 

Of  all  the  other  conventual  buildings,  but  one  solitary 
block  at  present  exists,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the 
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church,  and  runs  north  and  south.      It  has  been  of  three 
stories  in  height;  that  on  the  ground-floor  vaulted  in  five 
bays  lengthwise,  and  two  transversely.     There  have  been 
at  least  three  doorways  in  this  apartment ;  one  at  the 
south  end,  and  one  on  the  east  and  west  sides  respectively. 
The  ground-floor  was  lighted  by  widely  splayed  windows 
in  the  side-walls.     On  the  west  side,  in  the  second  bay 
from  the  north  end,  has  been  a  fine,  open  fireplace.     At 
the  south  end,  on  the  east  side,  there  are  indications  of 
an  abutting  building,  which   was   probably  a  staircase. 
The  first  floor  has  been  a  fine  apartment  with  two  en- 
trances on  the  west  side,  in  the  end  bays,  and  one  in  the 
south  gable.     It  had  a  wooden  ceiling,  which  w^as  pro- 
bably carried  by  a  row  of  piers  down  the  centre,  and 
placed  over  the  columns  below.     It  w^as  lighted  by  a  fine 
tw^o-light  window  in  the  south  gable,  and  other  windows 
in  the  flanks,  which  had  seats  within  their  recesses.    The 
upper  floor  running  up  within  the  roof  w^as  not  a  mean 
one.     It  was   lighted    by  single-light  windows   in   the 
gables.    To  the  west,  at  the  north  and  south  ends  of  this 
building,  are  indications  of  an  adjoining  structure ;    to 
the  south  groin-ribs  remain ;  and  to  the  north  a  cupboard 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  a  large  recess,  wdiich 
looks  like  that  of  a  fireplace.     The  walls  of  this  building 
were  strengthened  by  large  projecting  buttresses,  and  at 
the  south-west  corner  of  the  eaves  the  springer-stories  of 
the  gables  still  remain.     It  has  been  called  of  the  Deco- 
rated period  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  nothing  rash  to  say  that 
about  the  year  1300  would  represent  the   date  of  its 
erection. 

We  have  now  very  imperfectly  looked  at  what  remains 
of  this  ancient  priory  church  and  conventual  buildings, 
and  we  may  well  finish  our  review  of  them  with  a  feeling 
of  gratitude  to  Robert  de  Haia,  its  founder,  and  a  cousin 
of  the  Conqueror  ;  to  the  monks  by  whose  devotion,  art, 
and  skill  these  buildings  were  erected ;  and  to  those  who 
have  preserved  them  to  our  service  to  the  present  time. 
And  further,  we  shall  not  disagree  in  the  opinion  that 
either  Sussex  or  any  other  county  may  be  duly  proud  of 
this  noble  abbey  church  and  its  interesting  surroundings. 
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Wednesday,  6th  January  1886. 
S.  I.  Tucker,  Esq.,  Somerset  Herald,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  of  the  following 
presents  for  the  Library  : 

To  the  Society,  for  "  Transactions  of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershii'e 
Archgeological  Society"  (Evesham),  vol.  is.  Parts  I,  II ;  and 
"Notes  on  the  Wills  in  the  Great  Orphan  Book",  No.  4. 

It  was  announced  that  arrangements  respecting  the  Congress  about 
to  be  held  at  Darlington,  co.  Durham,  during  the  summer,  wei"e  in  a 
forward  state  of  progress. 

The  Rev.  Scott  Surtees,  M.A.,  forwarded,  through  Mr.  E.  P.  L.  Brock, 
F.S.A.,  Hon.  Sec,  a  plan  of  Dimsdale-on-Tees  Manor  House  and  the 
neighbourhood,  showing  Roman  remains,  also  probable  Anglo-Saxon 
and  mediaeval  remains  ;  and  a  plan  and  section  of  an  ancient  blast- 
furnace found  by  him  in  excavations  last  autumn.  Mr.  Surtees  writes 
of  these  as  follows  : — 

*'  The  underground  buildings  and  crypts  were  full  of  very  large 
worked  stones  and  ruins  tumbled  in,  and  in  most  cases  traces  of  fire. 
The  chambers  are  fi'om  6|  to  10  ft.  deep ;  and  pottery  and  glass  and 
bones  and  oyster-shells  aud  shell-fish  seem  scattered  broadcast  wher- 
ever we  dig.  I  have  cleared  all  rubbish  out,  and  have  not  yet  made 
out  what  it  represents.  The  lower  part  of  the  crypt  seems  to  be  of  a 
different  work,  for  2  ft.,  than  the  upper  part.  The  stones  (five  of  them) 
bear  the  same  diamond-mark  as  those  at  Housesteads-on-the  Wall. 
The  lower  part  of  the  kiln,  I  think,  may  have  been  used  for  cremation  ; 
but  the  ui^per  answers  so  thoroughly  to  the  same  buildings  the  Nor- 
wegians built  in  Iceland  (and  we  in  the  North  are  Norse),  that  taking 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  Siward  and  his  descendants  held  Dins- 
dale  {not  Dane-Norwegian),  they  or  he  may  have  built  also  a  temple 
or  /(o/'for  Thor. 

"The  paved  Roman  road  is  in  splendid  condition.  There  is  a  rise 
in  the  middle.     The  mout   was  clearly  after  other  buildings,  and  my 
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house  bnilt  on  top.  I  have  already  had  to  pull  down  my  larders  and 
a  coachhouse,  and  my  kitchen  is  threatened.  The  camp  would  pro- 
tect the  wath,  or  ford,  over  Tees,  close  at  hand.  The  earthworks  and 
rectangular  mounds  (street-like)  run  each  side  of  the  Roman  road  up 
to  the  bridge  inside  the  outer  ditch  and  earthwork,  and  can  be  clearly 
traced.  I  have  many  stone  implements,  spindle- whorls,  querns  (very 
good),  iron,  etc.,  broken  pottery,  and  two  beautiful  glass  vases,  found 
tvJwle,  10  ft.  below  the  surface. 

"I  believe  the  crypt  to  be  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  marvellously  like 
Hexham  and  Ripon.  There  is  a  very  ancient  elm-tree,  called  still 
'  The  Abbot's  Elm',  and  mentioned  in  every  old  book,  —a  sort  of  tradi- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  foundation  there.  They  say  it  is  five  hundred 
years  old  in  some  history  I  have  read  of  Durham  county." 

Mr.  Brock  exhibited  several  rubbings  of  sepulchral  brasses,  and 
promised  further  notes  on  them  hereafter. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Allen  read  a  paper  on  "Ancient  Sculptures  on  the  South 
Doorway  of  Alne  Church,  Yorkshire",  and  exhibited  a  phoiograph  and 
drawings  of  the  details  of  sculptured  animals  from  the  mediaeval 
bestiaries.     It  is  hoped  that  the  paper  will  be  printed  hereafter. 

Mr.  W.  de  G.  Birch,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Sec,  and  the  Chairman  took  part 
in  the  discussion  which  ensued. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Grover,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Old  Church  of  St. 
Mary,  Clapham,  and  Recent  Discoveries  there",  and  read  letters  from, 
old  inhabitants  who  stated  that  they  knew  the  sculptures  very  well 
when  access  to  them  was  able  to  be  obtained. 

In  the  discussion  which  took  place,  Mr.  Brock  referred  to  the  artistic 
beauty  of  the  sculptures  which  have  been  found  in  the  vault  beneath 
the  site  of  the  old  church.  Mr.  Atkyns,  a  descendant  of  the  family, 
spoke  of  the  regret  all  lovers  of  art-work  would  feel  if  the  sculptures 
were  again  hidden,  and  promised  pecuniary  assistance.  Several  other 
speakers,  residents  of  Clapham,  bore  testimony  to  the  great  amount  of 
local  interest  in  Mr.  G rover's  proceedings. 


Wednesday,  20Tn  January  188G. 
G.  R.  Wright,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Congress  Sec,  in  the  Chair. 

C.  J.  Clark,  Esq.,  9  Rupert  Road,  Bedford  Park,  W.,  was  duly 
elected  an  Associate. 

Tiianks  were  ordered  by  the  Council  to  be  returned  to  the  respective 
donors  of  the  following  presents  for  the  Library  :  Three  Russian  works 
on  meteorology  and  physical  science. 

Mr.  Cecil  Brent,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  fine  bronze  figure  of  Our  Lord 
from  a  crucifix  used  as  an  ornament  to  the  binding  of  a  service-book. 
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The  date  was  tliouglit  to  be  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  art  Itnh'an. 
The  object  formed  part  of  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Price,  and  was 
found  in  London  excavations.  The  head  is  ornamented  with  an  em- 
battled crown. 

Mr.  T.  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Treasurer,  exhibited  a  Spanish  dollar 
very  much  injured  by  a  hammer,  a,nd  pierced  for  use  as  a  charm. 

Mr.  S.  Rayson  exhibited  two  very  elegant  miniature  portraits 
painted  on  oval  copper  plaques,  one  dated  1683.  They  were  set  in 
carved  frames  of  ivory. 

Mr.  Birch,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Secretary,  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  H.  Syer 
Cuming,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  V.P.,  entitled  "  The  Old  Traders'  Signs  in  West- 
minster Hall",  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  printed  hereafter. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  Mr.  Mould,  Mr.  Compton,  and  the 
Chairman  took  part,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Mould,  seconded  by  Mr.  Brent,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  E.  Law,  F.R  LB.  A.,  of  N'orthampton,  presented  a  plan  of  Moul- 
ton  Church,  co.  Northants,  and  Mr.  Brock  read  the  following  note  : 

"Mr.  Edmund  Law,  F.R.I.B.A.,  architect,  of  Northampton,  pre- 
sents to  the  Association  a  carefully  prepared  drawing  showing  various 
portions  of  the  fine  church  of  Moulton,  Northants.  The  letter  A  on 
the  plan  shows  the  position  of  the  curious  slab  of  Saxon  interlaced 
work,  which  I  found  during  a  visit  to  the  church  in  passing  a  few 
weeks  ago  ;  a  rubbing  of  which,  made  by  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Bart.,  we 
have  already  seen.  The  elevation  shows  the  north  arcade  of  the  nave, 
an  interesting  example  of  very  early  thirteenth  century  work,  the 
details  being  Early  English,  while  the  circular  form  of  the  arches 
reminds  us  of  the  Norman  style.  A  portion  of  one  of  these  arcades  is 
given  very  incorrectly  in  the  Churches  of  the  Archdeaconr]j  of  North- 
ampton. 

"  The  drawing  is  of  much  interest  since  it  shows  traces  of  a  very 
early  little  window  which  was  cut  through  when  the  arcade  was 
inserted  in  what  thus  proves  to  be  an  older  wall.  The  window  has 
had  a  sloping  splay  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  face,  the  north  sketch 
showing  the  reduced  size  of  the  window  on  what  was  then  its  external 
face.  It  is  curious  to  find  this  small  portion  of  an  earlier,  possibly  a 
Saxon  church,  remaining.  While  the  thirteenth  century  arcade  is 
below  it,  there  is  a  fine,  lofty,  fifteenth  century  clerestory  above  it. 
Although  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  has  hud  to  be  rebuilt,  every  old 
stone  of  the  work  has  been  carefully  replaced  by  Mr.  Law. 

"The  plan  shows  another  feature  of  no  little  interest.  It  is  the 
foundation  walls  of  the  nave  of  a  still  earlier  church.  This  portion  is, 
without  a  doubt,  of  Saxon  date.  The  walls,  which  I  have  seen,  are 
poorly  built,  of  small  stones,  and  show  that  the  building,  which  then 
consisted  apparently  only  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  was  14  ft.  wide. 
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"  Tlio  onlarn^emcnt  of  the  building  in  succeeding  ages  is  well  shown 
on  Mr.  Law's  plan  ;  and  a  very  interesting  plan  it  is.  It  indicates  that 
while  the  extensions  have  been  to  the  east,  the  west,  and  on  both 
sides,  yet  the  line  of  the  chancel-arch  has  never  been  departed  from. 
As  it  was  in  the  earliest  Saxon  church,  so  is  the  position  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  building  at  the  present  day.  I  have  had,  during  our  Con- 
gresses, to  point  out  similar  evidences  in  various  other  old  churches  ; 
and  I  believe  that  it  will  prove  to  be  so  in  a  great  many  examples." 

Mr.  W.  de  G.  Birch,  F.S.  A.,  Hon.  Sec,  read  a  collection  of  letters 
by  the  late  Rev.  J.  H.  Haigh  on  Saxon  sundials,  and  on  the  church  at 
Barnack,  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine,  which  will  be  printed  here- 
after, it  is  hoped,  in  the  Journal. 


Wednesday,  3rd  February  1886. 
G.  R.  Wright,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Congress  Sec,  in  the  Chair. 

Thanks  were  oi'dered  to  be  returned  to  the  respective  donors  for  the 
following  presents  to  the  Library  : 

To  the  Society,  for  "Journal  of  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archacnlogical 
Association  of  Ireland",  vol.  vi.      Foui-th  Series.     Oct.  1*^84 

To  Ernest  E.  Baker,  Esq.,  for  "A  True  and  most  Dreadfull  Discourse 
of  a  Woman  possessed  with  the  Devill,  at  Dichet  in  Somerset- 
shire, a.d.  1584"     Weston-super-Mare.     1886.     8vo. 

Mr.  E.  P.  L.  Brock,  F.S. A.,  Hon.  Sec,  announced  that  the  Congress 
will  commence  at  Bishop's  Auckland,  on  26th  July  next,  under  the 
distinguished  presidency  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham. 

Mr.  Brock  also  exhibited  a  series  of  late  sixteenth  century  engrav- 
ings of  German  and  Bavarian  cities  and  towns,  showing  many  curious 
details  of  mediaeval  fortification,  town-gates,  fortified  bridges,  and  the 
like. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Way  exhibited  a  considerable  collection  of  fragments  of 
Roman  pottery  found  during  excavations  for  the  Grapes  Tavern  on 
the  site  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk's  Palace,  opposite  St.  George's  Church, 
High  Street,  Southwark.  A  series  of  arches  of  ancient  brickwork  of 
great  strength,  of  sixteenth  century  date,  were  also  found  about  10  ft. 
below  the  level  of  the  street,  and  supposed  to  have  been  constructed, 
owing  to  the  swampy  nature  of  the  ground,  to  carry  a  portion  of  the 
building.  No  coins  were  found  ;  but  judging  from  the  class  of  pottery 
and  coins  found  in  close  proximity  during  other  excavations,  the  date 
of  Roman  occupation  would  be  from  about  60  a.d.  to  380  a.d. 

Mr.  W.  dc  G.  Birch,  F.S. A.,  exhibited  photographs  of  two  Phccni- 
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cian  inscribed  stones  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Strickland  of  Valefta, 
Malta,  by  kind  permission  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Smj'^th  of  Bergamo-Alta,  Italy, 
who  will  be  glad  to  allow  the  Society  to  reproduce  them,  if  desired. 

Mr.  Birch  also  read  an  account  by  H.  S.  Cuming,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot., 
V.P.,  of  an  ancient  top  found  at  the  Roman  castrum,  South  Shields: 

"  When  my  paper  on  the  whirligig  or  top  appeared  in  the  volume 
of  our  Jotirnal  for  1874,  I  could  point  to  but  one  existing  example  of  a 
Roman  turho.  The  one  referred  to  was  exhumed  near  Dover  in  1869, 
and  is  made  of  well-fired,  buff-coloured  terra-cotta,  and  closely  re- 
sembles in  form  the  horn  gigs  of  later  ages.  It  may  he  described  as 
having  a  conic  body  terminating  in  an  obtuse  conic  base,  its  exti-eme 
height  being  2|  ins. 

"  Our  good  member,  Mr.  Robert  Blair  of  South  Shields,  has  lately 
called  my  attention  to  another  ancient  top,  but  of  different  material 
and  contour  to  the  foregoing,  which  he 
states  '  was  found  by  a  digger  on  the  site 
of  the  Roman  station  at  South  Sliields, 
February  1875,  just  before  the  systematic 
exploration  of  the  Camp  by  the  Committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose.'  In  form,  the 
specimen  in  question  may  be  likened  to 
the  pointed  half  of  an  egg,  1|-  inch  in 
height,  and  the  flat  top  the  same  in  dia- 
meter. It  is  wrought  out  of  a  piece  of 
exceedingly  hard  bone,  remindful  of  that 
of  certain  portions  of  the  trichecus,  the 
centre  showing  the  cancellated  structure.  The  base  is  somewhat 
flattened,  but  in  no  way  hindering  the  top  from  being  a  good  spinner. 
A  remarkable  feature  to  note  in  this  toy  is  that  the  broad  apex  shows 
indications  that  it  has  been  painted  green,  and  the  body  has  also  been 
encircled  by  several  narrow  green  bands,  the  pigment  employed  being 
in  all  probability  the  chrysocolla,  or  green  carbonate  of  copper,  of 
which  a  rather  confused  account  is  given  by  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxxiii, 
26,  27.  The  whole  surface  of  the  toy  exhibits  a  certain  degree  of 
polish,  due  in  a  great  measure  to  use,  but  partly  to  its  long  inhuma- 
tion, for  bone  objects  frequently  acquire  a  gioss  by  lying  in  the  earth 
for  ages.  Everything  about  this  top  is  suggestive  of  very  considerable 
antiquity,  and  coupling  its  aspect  with  its  place  of  discovery,  there 
seems  no  reason  why  we  should  not  accept  it  as  a  veritable  Roman 
turho,  thus  establishing  the  fact  that  the  subjects  of  the  Caesars  had 
tops  of  bone  as  well  as  of  box-wood  and  terra-cotta." 

Mr.  Birch  opened  discussion  on  the  curious  succession  of  toys 
among  the  poor  of  London  streets,  and  asked  if  there  were  any  means 
of  ascertaining  the  rules  by  which  the  fashion  of  toys  was  regulated. 
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Mr.  Walford  and  Mr.  Cope  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Collier  sent  a  scries  of  notes  on  the  remarkable  dis- 
coveries  in  the  crypt  and  precincts  of  Winchester  Cathedral.  These 
were  read  by  Mr.  Brock.  It  is  hoped  that  these  will  be  printed  here- 
after in  tlie  Journal. 

Mr.  "Walford  and  Mr.  Birch  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

The  Chairman  read  the  copy  of  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  The  Gentle' 
man's  Magazine  (1763),  relating  to  Wolstanbury  Camp,  communicated 
by  Mr.  A.  Cope. 

Mr.  Brock  exhibited  Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine's  drawings  of  Etton  Church, 
CO.  Northants. 

Mr.  Birch  drew  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  a  supposed  Roman 
wall  and  arch  recently  disclosed  near  Fleet  Street,  London. 

Mr.  Brock  said  he  thought  this  is  what  is  described  in  Archer's 
Beliques  of  Old  London,  and  of  later  date  than  Roman  times.  The 
position  is  east  of  St.  Martin's  Church,  behind  the  houses  in  Old  Bailey, 
the  building  being  a  portion  of  the  old  wall  of  the  City. 


Wednesday,  February  17,  1886. 
G.  R.  Wright,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Congress  Sec,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  Associates  were  duly  elected : 

W.  Nichols,  Esq.,  Woodside,  South  Hill  Park,  Bromley,  Kent 
Walter  B.  Baton,  Esq.,  M.A.,  2  Paper  Buildings,  Temple 
Rev.  Scott  Surtees,  M.A.,  Dimsdale-on-Tees,  Durham. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  the  following  presents  to 
the  Library  : 

To  the  Societif,  for  "  The  Archfeological  Joui'nal",  No.  168.      1885. 
To  the  Museum,  for  "  Geschiifts-bericht  welcher  in   der  General-Ver- 
sammlung  der  Geselleschaft  Museums  des  Kouigreiches  Bohmen. 
17  Jan.  1886.     Prag.      Verlag  des  Museums.      8vo. 

„     for  "  Pamatl<y  Archseologicke  Mistopisne",  vol.  xiii.  Parts 
1-3.     V  Praze,  1885.     4to. 
It  was  announced  that  the  Lord   Bishop  of  Durham  had  fixed  the 
26th  of  July  for  the  opening  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  E.  P.  L.  Brock,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Sec,  exhibited  a  bellarmine  of  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  from  Cheapside ;  an  earthenware  candlestick, 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  centur}',  from  London  Wall ;  and  a  fragment  of 
a  flower-vase  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  the  impression  of  a  gem-seal  from  Malta, 
sent  by  Mr.  J.  Proctor  Burroughs,  F.S.A.,  of  Great  Yarmouth.     The 
design  is  the  head  of  ^sculapius,  with  staff  and  snake,  set  in  gold. 
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Mr.  E.  Walford,  M.A.,  read  a  paper  on  "Burial  in  Woollen." 
Mr.  Compton,  Mr.  Hodgetts,  and  the  Chairman,  took  part  in  the 
discussion  which  ensued. 

A  rubbing  was  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne,  B.D.,  of  Cam- 
bridge, of  the  Saxon  sepulchral  monument  in  the  church  at  Whit- 
church, Hants.  It  was  first  described  by  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A., 
in  The  Builder  of  Nov.  11,  1871.  The  inscription  is  given  in  Hiibner, 
Insc.  Brit.  Ghr.,  No.  165.  On  the  front  is  a  bust  of  Christ  with  cruci- 
ferous nimbus,  holding  a  book,  and  giving  the  benediction.  On  the 
back  is  an  elegant  piece  of  scrollwork.  Round  the  semicircular  top 
and  edges  is  the  following  inscription,  in  angular  Saxon  capitals,  in 
two  lines  : 

+  HlC  COKPVS  FRIDBVRGAE  REQVI- 
ESCIT  IN  PACSM  SEPVLTVM. 

The  size  of  the  stone  is  1  ft.  10  ins.  by  1  ft.  9  ins.,  and  7  to  10|  ins. 
thick. 

Mr.  J.  Eomilly  Allen,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Crosses  and 
other  Pre-Norman  Sculptures  at  Heysham  Church",  which  it  is  hoped 
will  be  printed  hereafter  in  the  Journal. 

The  Rev.  Scott  Surtees  sent  some  photographs  of  Heysham  Church, 
to  illustrate  the  paper. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  Mr.  J.  F.  Hodgetts,  Mr.  E.  P.  L- 
Brock,  Mr.  Birch,  and  Mr.  A.  Hudd  took  part. 


Wednesday,  March  3,  1886. 
G.  G.  Adams,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

H.   Phillipps,  Esq.,  145  Walworth  Road,  London,   S.E.,  was   duly 
elected  an  Associate. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  of  the  following 
gifts  to  the  Library  : 

To  the  Society,  for  «  Archseologia  Cambrensis",  Fifth  Series,  No.  VIII. 
October  1885. 
„  „     for  "  Journal  of  the  Royal  Historical  and  Arch^ological 

Association  of  Ireland",  vol.  vii.  Fourth  Series,  No.  G3.     July 
1885. 
„  „     for  "  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology", 

by  J.  W.  Powell,  Director,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute.     1884. 
Mr.  E.  P.  L.  Brock,  F.S.A.,  Tlon.  Sec,  announced  that  the  arrange- 
ments for  holding  a  Congress  on  the  26th  of  July  next,  in  the  county 
of  Durham,  were  in  a  forward  state,  and  that  a  programme  would  be 
issued  very  shortly. 
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Mr.  Brock  exhibited — (1),  on  behalf  of  the  Rev.  Canbi  JloulJedgo 
of  Canterbury,  portion  of  tlie  volute  of  a  carved  Roman  jdtar  or 
column  found  in  St.  Martin's  Church,  Canterbury,  with  Roman  mor- 
tar adhering  to  it ;  (2),  on  behalf  of  Sir  Henry  Drydcn,  Bart.,  the 
rubbing  of  an  interlaced  pattern  carved  on  a  stone  of  Saxon  date,  found 
at  Moulton,  Northants  ;  (3),  a  series  of  views  of  churches  and  edifices 
in  and  about  the  city  of  Loudon,  chiefly  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Mr.  J.  Romilly  Allen,F.S.A.  Scot.,  exhibited — (1),  a  cow's  horn,  finely 
carved  with  subjects  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  from  the  Romance  of 
Otivel  and  King  Garsia.  The  date,  1697,  on  the  base,  indicates  the  late 
survival  of  interest  in  this  class  of  media3val  romances  : — (2),  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  J.  Blair  of  South  Shields,  an  interesting  and  extensive  album 
of  archaeological  sketches,  chiefly  illustrating  the  antiquities  of  the 
north  of  England. 

Mr.  W.  de  G.  Birch,  F.S.A.,  Eon.  Sec,  read  a  paper  entitled  "The 
Divining  Rod",  by  A.  C.  Fryer,  Ph.D.,  M.A.,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
be  printed  hereafter. 

A  paper  was  read  entitled  "  The  Roman  Villa  at  Box,  Wilts",  by 
Mr.  J.  Mann,  which  was  illustrated  by  a  plan.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
paper  will  find  a  place  hereafter  in  the  Journal. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Compton  drew  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  J.  W, 
Grover's  recent  operations  at  Clapham  Church,  which  had  resulted  in 
the  recovei'y  of  several  mai'ble  efligies  of  the  Atkins  family,  and  an- 
nounced that  the  Burial  Board  had  provided  a  temporary  place  of 
exhibition  for  the  objects. 


Wednesday,  Makch  1 7,  1886. 
G.  R.Wright,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Congress  Sec,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  : 

Charles  D.  Turton,   Esq.,   Hon.   Foi'cign  Correspondent  for   the 

West  Coast  of  Africa 
J.  Fuller  Eberle,  Esq.,  Pembroke  Villas,  Clifton. 
Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned 
To  the  Society,  for  "  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Lon- 
don", Second  Series,  vol.  x,  No.  14. 
To  Miss  Russe.ll,  for  a  pamphlet  on  "  The  Newton  Inscription  regarded 

as  being  in  tlie  Uncial  Character  mixed  with  Runic  Letters." 
To  Mr.  G.  N.  Mclntijre  North,  for  "  Archajolngy  and  Architecture  of 
Southwark." 
Mr.  E.  P.  L  Brock,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Sec,  read  the  following  communi- 
cation from  Mr.  J.  T.  Hand  : 

6" 
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"  In  the  parish  of  Langlcy  Burrell,  near  Chippenham,  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Daniels  recently  uncovered  in  the  field  (formerly  a  common)  in  front 
of  his  parsonage  house  a  peculiar  mound  with  lines  of  raised  bands 
runnino-  from  it,  forming  triangles.  The  centre  is  pitched  with  rough 
limestone  surrounded  by  much  larger  edge  stones,  with  an  opening, 
due  east,  pitched  for  about  10  yards.  The  lines  running  from  the 
centre  extend  a  long  distance.  From  the  middle  of  the  pitched  and 
enclosed  centre  the  sides,  except  that  facing  east,  slope  to  a  kind  of 
trench.  It  is  supposed  to  be  of  very  high  antiquity.  None  of  the 
stones  are  dressed  with  any  metal  instrument,  nor  are  they  worn, 
except  by  naked  feet.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  a  sun  or  snake-worship 
temple,  the  centre,  where  the  priest  offered  his  victim,  facing  the  rising 
sun.  Another  curious  point  is  that  the  main  radiating  lines  face  the 
cardinal  points." 

Mr.  Brock  exhibited— (1),  a  sketch  by  Mr.  C.  N.  Mclntyre  North, 
architect,  of  the  arch  in  the  foundation  of  an  old  wall  on  the  site  of 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk's  Palace,  High  Street,  Southwark  ;  (2),  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  R.  E.  Way,  a  fine  Delft  preserve-jar  with  red,  blue,  and  yellow 
ornamentation,  and  a  saucer  or  dish  of  the  same  ;  (3),  a  large  collec- 
tion of  pieces  of  "  gun-money",  1690  ;  (4),  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Rendle,  a 
facsimile  plan  of  Southwark,  dated  1642  ;  (5),  a  collection  of  Skid- 
man's  tokens  and  medals  of  the  old  gates  of  the  city  of  London,  179G- 
97  (they  are  dedicated  to  token  collectors,  and  are  not  uncommon)  ; 
(0),  a  third  brass  coin  of  Domitian  found  in  St.  Margaret's  Church- 
yard, Southwark. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  tokens,  Mr.  G.  G.  Adams,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  Wode- 
house,  Mr.  C.  Brent,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  Brock  took  part, 

Mr.  Adams  gave  a  short  account  of  his  visit  to  the  church  of  St. 
Mary,  Clapham,  to  see  the  statues  of  the  Atkins  family,  and  described 
them  as  of  interest,  although  the  art- work  was  not  of  the  best  classical 
style. 

Mr.  W.  de  G.  Birch,  F.S.A.,  Ho7i.  Sec,  read  "Notes  on  the  Legend- 
ary Life  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Myra,  in  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum", 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  printed  hereafter. 

Mr.  Rabson  and  Mr.  Brock  took  part  in  the  discussion  which  ensued. 
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FOETY-SECOND    ANNUAL    CONGRESS, 
BRIGHTON,    1885, 

MONDAY,  AUGUST  17tu,  to  SATURDAY,  the  22nd,  with  Two  Extra  Days 
TO  TUESDAY,  THE  25th  Inst. 


PEESIDENT. 
His    Grace   the   DUKE   OF    NORFOLK,    E.M. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP  OF  CHICHESTER. 

The  Right   Hon.  the   EARL  OF  CHICHESTER,  the  Lord  LieutenAxXt 

OF  Sussex. 


The  Duke  of  Cleveland,  K.G. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset,  K.G. 

The      Duke      op      Richdiond     and 

Gordon,  K.G. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G. 
The  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 
The  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 
The  Earl  of  Effingham. 
The  Earl  Granville,  K.G. 
The  Earl  op  Hardwicke. 
The  Earl  Nelson. 
The  Earl  of  Warwick. 
The  Earl  op  Mount-Edgcumbe. 
The  Earl  op  Iddesleiqh. 
The  Lord  Houghton,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A. 
The  Lord  Waveney,  D.L.,  F.R.S. 
The  Lord  Leconfield. 
The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop 

of  St.  David's. 
The  Very  Rev.  Lord  Alwyne  Comp- 

TON  (Dean  op  Worcester). 
The   Very  Rev.  the  Dean   of   Chi- 
chester. 
The    Ven.    the     Archdeacon     op 

Chichester. 
The     Ven.     Archdeacon    Hannah, 

D.C.L.,  Vicar  ot  Brighton. 
The  Rev.  Prebendary  J.  F.  Mount. 
Sir  C.  H.  Rouse  Boughton,  Bart. 
Thk      Right      Hon.     Sir    Thomas 

Brassey,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Sir  Edward  Hamilton,  Bart. 
Sir  Jervoise  C.  Jervoise,  Bart. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  M.P.,  Bart. 


Sir  Jas.  A.  Picton,  F.S.A. 
Dr.  Samuel  Birch,  F.S.A. 
The  Rev.  J.  B.  Bloxam,  D.D. 
Matthew  H.  Bloxam,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
His      Worship      the      Mayor     of 

Brighton. 
His      Worship      the      Mayor      of 

Chichester. 
His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Lewes. 
His      Worship      the      Mayor     of 

Arundel. 
F.  AV.  CosENS,  Esq. 
H.  Syer  Cuming,  Esq.,  F.S.A.Scot. 
John   Evans,   Esq.,   D.C.L.,  F.E.S., 

P.S.A. 
A.W.FRANKS,Esq.,M.A.,F.E.S.,F.S.A. 
George  Godwin,  Esq.,  P.E.S.,  F.S.A. 
The  Rev.  John  Goring. 
J.    O.   Halliwell-Phillipps,    Esq., 

LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 
James  Heywood,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  F.S.A. 
R.  Hoper,  Esq. 
Rev.  S.  M.  Mayhew,  M.A. 
Thomas  Morgan,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
William  Peachey,  Esq. 
Rev.  Prebendary  H.  M.  Scarth.M.A. 
Rev.  W.  S.  Simpson,  D.D.,  F.S.A. 
C.  Roach  Smith,  Ksq.,  F.S.A. 
E.  M.  Thompson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,Keei)er 

of  the  MSS.,  British  Museum. 
George  Tomline,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
S.  I.  Tucker,  Esq.,  Somerset  Herald. 
John  Walter,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Henrt  Willett,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
Charles  Warne,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
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LOCAL  COMMITTEE. 


His  Woeship  the  Mayor  of  Bkighton,  E.  J.  Eeeves,  Esq.,  Chairman. 


F.  E.  Bakchard,  Esq. 
E.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  J.P. 
Eev.  T.  H.  Belcher,  M.A. 

B.  Bennett,  Esq. 

Eev.  G.  a.  Glarkson,  M.A. 
Eev.  T.  Calvert,  M.A. 

C.  E.  Clayton,  Esq. 
Dr.  Ewart,  F.E.C.P. 

Ven.  Archdeacon  Hannah,  D.C 
Eev.  J.  J.  Hannah,  M.A. 
Eev.  a.  Hamilton,  D.D. 
Daniel  Hack,  Esq. 


L. 


J.  E.  Haselwood,  Esq.,  F.E.M.S. 

J.  W.  HOWLETT,  Esq. 

A.  F.  Griffith,  Esq. 

Henry  Griffith,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Hun. 

Local  Sec. 
Eev.  Dr.  Eobbins. 
E.  E.  Scott,  Esq. 
J.  H.  Scott,  Esq. 
Fred.  E.  Sawyer,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Henry  Willett,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
E.  H.  Willett,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
J.  H.  EouND,  Esq. 


With  power  to  add  to  their  number. 


GENERAL  COUNCIL. 


G.  G.  Adams,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
George  Ade,  Esq. 
Thomas  Blashill,  Esq. 
Cecil  Brent,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Charles  H.  Compton,  Esq. 
Arthur  Cope,  Esq. 
William  Henry  Cope,  Esq. 
E.  Horman-Fisher,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 


J.  W.  Grover,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

George  Lambert,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

E.  A.  Douglas  Lithgow,LL.D., F.S.A. 

J.  T.  Mould,  Esq. 

Walter  Myers,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

George  Patrick,  Esq. 

J.  S.  Phenk,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

W.  H.  Eylands,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 


With  the  Officers  and  Local  Committee. 
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Monday,  August  17,  1885. 


The  inaugural  proceedings  took  place  in  the  saloon  of  the  Royal  Pavi- 
lion, at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  members  and 
officers  of  the  Association  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  Mayor 
and  Coi'poratiou  of  Bi'ighton.  The  saloon  was  filled  by  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

The  Mayor  (Mr,  Alderman  E.  J.  Reeves)  said  it  was  his  duty  to 
attend  there  that  day  to  welcome  the  British  Archseological  Associa- 
tion, and  he  need  hardly  say  it  was  a  duty  that  gave  him  great  plea- 
sure. He  had  to  regret,  as  they  all  did,  the  absence  of  their  President, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  ;  but  Sir  James  Picton,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents, 
was  present,  and  he  would  probably  fill,  to  some  extent,  the  unfortu- 
nate vacancy.  The  Town  Council  of  Brighton  had  entrusted  him  ( the 
Mayor)  with  an  address  which  the  Town  Clerk  would  have  the 
honour  of  reading,  and  in  that  address  there  was  an  expression  of  the 
high  gratification  it  gave  the  Town  Council  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  at  large  to  receive  the  Congress  members  of  the  Society.  He 
hoped  that  their  visit  this  week  would  be  one  of  great  pleasure  to 
them  all,  and  that  the  weather,  which  affected  so  much  all  pleasurable 
excursions,  would  be  everything  that  could  be  desired.  He  was  told 
that  Brigliton  was  not  rich  in  the  particular  objects  which  it  was  their 
pleasure  to  study  ;  but  if  they  lacked  in  objects  of  interest  of  this 
kind,  the  people  of  Brighton  would  endeavour  to  make  it  up  by  giving 
the  Association  as  hearty  a  welcome  as  any  town  could  possibly  do. 
They  felt  very  proud  that  this  should  be  the  first  antiquarian  Society 
to  visit  the  town ;  and  tliey  hoped,  and  indeed  trusted,  that  as  the 
visit  of  the  British  Association,  some  few  years  ago,  resulted  in  a  large 
development  of  the  Museum  and  Art-Galleries  at  Brighton,  the  visit 
of  this  Association  would  result  in  some  development  in  Brighton  of 
the  study  which  it  was  their  pleasui'e  to  pursue.  He  would  now  ask 
the  Town  Clerk  to  read  the  address. 

The  Town  Clerk  then  read  the  following  address  : 
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"  To  His  Grace  the  President  and  the  Members  of  the  British 
Archaeological  Association. 

"  We,  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  burgesses  of  the  borough  of 
Brighton,  in  council  assembled,  beg  to  offer  you  a  hearty  welcome  on 
your  visit  to  our  town  for  the  purpose  of  holding  your  Brighton  and 
West  Sussex  Congress.  We  have,  in  past  years,  been  honoured  by 
various  large  and  important  scientific,  ecclesiastical,  social,  and  other 
bodies,  which  have  found  their  meetings  in  our  healthy  and  health- 
giving  town  attended  with  the  greatest  success,  and  we  trnst  that 
your  Association  will  have  an  equally  satisfactory  experience.  The 
fact  that  you  are  the  first  antiquarian  Society  which  has  selected  our 
town  for  its  headquarters  adds  much  to  our  gratification  at  your  visit. 
The  old  town  of  Brighton,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  its  position, 
has  not  played  so  important  a  part  in  our  national  history  as  other 
towns,  and  its  historical  reminiscences  chiefly  cluster  around  two  of 
our  nionai'clis  ;  but  we  would  point  out  to  you  that  although  it  is 
somewhat  lacking  in  mediteval  antiquities,  it  has  been  populous  for 
centuries  ;  and  its  free  inhabitants,  not  overawed  by  any  lofty  castle, 
had  customs  which  were  ancient  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ; 
whilst  our  breezy  Downs  afford  for  your  exploration  several  camps  of 
the  earliest  inhabitants  of  these  isles.  Our  county  has  been  the  battle- 
ground of  British  freedom,  which,  temporarily  crushed  in  the  san- 
guinary fight  at  Hastings,  regained  its  old  splendour  in  the  field  of 
Lewes,  and  became  the  foundation  of  our  modern  liberties. 

"We  trust  that  your  researches  and  explorations  in  the  numerous 
interesting  antiquities  in  our  county  may  prove  prosperous,  satisfac- 
tory, and  agreeable  in  evei'y  way,  and  that  you  may  be  able  to  look 
back  upon  your  meeting  here  as  one  of  the  brightest  in  the  annals  of 
your  learned  Association. 

"  Given  under  our  corporate  seal  this  7tli  day  of  August  1885. 

"  Edward  J.  Reeves,  Mayor  of  Brighton. 
"F.  J.  TiLLSTONE,  Town  Clerk." 

Sir  James  Picton's  address  was  then  read.  It  has  been  printed 
above,  at  pp.  1-13. 

Lord  Monkbretton  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  James  Picton 
for  his  address,  in  which  he  had  so  tersely  presented  to  them  the  auti- 
quai'ian  interests  of  the  county. 

Archdeacon  Hannah  seconded  the  proposal. 

The  proposition  was  carried  with  applause. 

Sir  James  Picton  replied  in  acknowledgment. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Sawyer,  F.S.A.,  then  read  a  paper  on  "  Old  Brighton", 
•which  has  been  printed  at  pp.  45-56. 

Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith,  V.P.,  F.S.A.,  proposed,  and  Mr.  G.  R.  Wright, 
F.S.  A.,  Hon.  Congress  Secrefa7-ij,  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Saw- 
yer, which  was  carried  unanimously,  and  the  party  then  quitted  the 
saloon,  and  proceeded  to  St.  Nicholas  Church,  where  the  Yen.  Arch- 
deacon Hannah,  Vicar  of  Brighton,  delivered  a  short  address  on  the 
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arcliitccturc  and  history  of  the  aucicnt  cliiirch  of  St.  Nicholas,  wliich 
cuased  to  be  the  parish  church  of  Brighton  in  1873,  and  is  now  at  tlie 
head  of  a  flourishing  new  district  parish  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev. 
J.  J.  Hannah,  M.A. 

Setting  aside  the  consideration  of  a  number  of  unverified  traditions, 
the  Archdeacon  spoke  as  follows  : 

St.    Nicholas    Church,    Brighton.^ 

BY   THE   VEN.  AKCIIDEACON    HANNAH. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  oi'iginal  of  the  present  structure 
cannot  be  dated  further  back  than  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, when  Edward  III  was  King,  and  it  was  not  recast  into  its  pre- 
sent form  till  the  middle  of  the  present  century.  We  have  no  great 
story  to  tell  you  of  this  church  of  St.  Nicholas  ;  but  what  little  we 
have  to  say  falls  within  the  limits  of  those  five  hundred  yeai's,  from 
1350  to  1853,  in  connection  with  more  recent  improvements. 

The  roof  and  outer  walls  liaving  been  renewed  at  the  latter  period, 
you  see  ver}'^  little  of  the  earlier  structure  except  those  five  pointed 
arches  on  either  side,  dividing  the  nave  from  the  aisles  ;  together  with 
the  chancel-arch  on  the  east,  and  the  sturdy  old  tower  on  the  west. 
These  are  the  only  remaining  records  which  you  have  to  study  if  you 
wish  to  make  yourselves  masters  of  the  original  architectural  charac- 
ter of  this  old  parish  church  of  Brighton.  As  the  population  of  tlie 
place  began  to  increase  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  no  attempt 
was  made  to  extend  the  church  accommodation  till  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  Chapel  Royal  was  laid  in  1 793,  a  series  of  strange  expe- 
dients was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  comfortable  seats, 
after  the  manner  of  the  age,  for  the  use  of  those  who  were  always 
■crowding  into  this  ancient  building.  Many  living  persons  well  re- 
member, what  others  of  you  may  learn  from  excellent  existing  draw- 
ings, that  the  interior  was  blocked  up  with  wooden  structures  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  till  it  must  have  looked  as  though  a  second  floor  had 
been  introduced  between  the  roof  and  basement,  over  all  the  area 
except  the  centre.  Tliat  area,  with  the  chancel,  was  wholly  occupied 
by  great  square  pews.  Galleries  were  erected  over  both  the  aisles, 
though  they  were  only  half  their  present  width.  Another  gallery  was 
thrust  into  the  south-choir  aisle ;  another  was  thrown  across  the 
entrance  to  the  chancel,  the  rood-screen  being  then  placed  some  little 
distance  farther  to  the  west.  A  deep  gallery,  containing  the  organ, 
was  raised  at  the  tower  end  of  the  church.  In  front  of  that  western 
gallery  sat  a  row  of  the  children  who  enjoy  the  charity  founded  by 

'  A  full  and  detailed  account  of  tliis  oliurcli,  by  Mr.  Somcrs  Clarke,  jun., 
will  be  found  in  the  tiiirty-second  volume  of  the  ISussex  Arc/ucoloijical  Col- 
lections, 1882. 
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the  late  Mr.  Swan  Downei',  picturesque  in  their  clean  white  caps  and 
tippets.  Opposite  to  them,  over  the  rood-screen,  sat  a  number  of  old 
men  representing  the  fishermen  of  Brighton.  The  pulpit  stood  on  the 
north  side,  further  down  the  nave,  and  the  font  was  placed  opposite 
the  door  of  the  porch  in  the  centre.  Accesa  was  gained  to  the  side- 
galleries  by  external  staircases  giving  admission  to  the  church  through 
great  openings  in  the  roof.  People  pointed  with  respect  to  a  pew  in 
the  eastern  corner  of  the  northern  gallery  because  the  Thrales  used  to 
bring  thither  to  service  the  famous  Dr.  Johnson  from  their  house  in 
West  Street.  The  great  Duke  of  Wellington  is  said  to  have  worship- 
ped, in  his  boyhood,  in  the  Vicarage  pew  in  the  chancel.  Truly  an 
old-world,  homelike  picture  of  a  real  mother  church;  the  sacred 
refuge,  the  common  hearth,  the  religious,  though  not  the  local,  centre 
of  the  parish,  natives  and  strangers  of  all  orders  and  degrees  crowd- 
ing in  to  occupy  every  nook  and  corner,  while  the  weather-beaten 
grandfathers  and  fathers  in  one  gallery  looked  down  along  the  church 
at  the  line  of  their  little  daughters  arrayed  in  their  snow-white 
raiment  at  the  other. 

It  is  difficult,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  drawings  which  will  be 
shown  you  in  the  Vestry  and  at  the  Pavilion,  to  realise  the  diSerence 
between  the  open,  airy  church  you  see,  and  the  crowded,  cramped,  yet 
loved  and  not  uncomfortable  structure  which  was  choked  up  in  every 
part,  from  floor  to  roof,  with  this  accumulated  growth  of  galleries  and 
pews.  We  ought  to  be  heartily  grateful  to  the  late  Mr.  Carpenter  for 
the  skill  with  which  he  restored  the  church  to  something  better  than 
its  original  condition,  when  it  was  repaired  and  renewed  as  a  memorial 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  1853.  The  Wellington  monument  in 
the  south  aisle  of  the  chancel  remains  to  record  the  special  motive  by 
which  the  late  energetic  Vicar,  Mr.  Wagner,  succeeded  in  calling  forth 
the  liberality  of  subscribers.  The  area  of  the  church  was  now  con- 
siderably  enlarged,  each  aisle  being  widened  from  6  or  8  ft.  to  15,  and 
the  north  aisle  being  extended  westward  for  the  whole  depth  of  the 
tower.  The  only  fault  that  could  be  found  with  this  restoration  is  the 
darkness  which  was  caused  by  the  reconstruction  of  the  roof  and 
windows, — an  evil  which  is  already  in  course  of  removal  through  the 
opening  of  new  clerestory  hghts.  As  it  stands,  however,  you  will  be 
ready  to  recognise  it  as  a  good  specimen  of  a  legitimate  restoi-ation  of 
a  plain  and  serviceable  parish  church  of  the  Edv/ardian  period  ;  not 
distinguished  by  any  lofty  tower,  nor  lighted  by  the  breadth  of  deco- 
rated windows,  but  thoroughly  well  suited  to  its  purpose  as  the  sacred 
home  for  a  race  of  robust  seamen  and  fishermen,  and  not  unworthy  of 
the  affectionate  reverence  which  is  felt  for  it  by  the  older  members  of 
the  community  of  Brighton,  where 

"  Still  the  poor  folk  and  the  children 
Love  the  church  upon  the  hill." 
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Great  further  improvements  have  been  introduced  since  1853,  iu 
the  rebuilding  of  the  organ,  which  had  been  silenced  for  years  ;  in  the 
new  decorations  of  the  chancel  and  the  painted  windows,  and  in  the 
provision  of  more  suitable  and  commodious  class-rooms  and  vestries. 

Turning  now,  for  a  moment,  to  the  adjuncts  of  the  building.  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  the  font  is  a  great  deal  older  than  any  portion  of  the 
existing  fabric.  I  hope  to  have  the  opportunity,  at  one  of  our  evening 
meetings,  of  comparing  it,  or  perhaps  I  should  rather  say  contrasting 
it,  with  a  series  of  other  sculptured  fonts  belonging  to  about  the  same 
period.  About,  or  soon  after,  the  time  of  the  Conquest  a  large  amount 
of  artistic  skill  was  devoted  to  the  carving  of  fonts,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  famous  black  fonts  of 
Hampshire,  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  at  East  Meon,  at  St.  Mary's 
Bourne,  and  at  St.  Michael's,  Southampton.  Fonts  of  similar  type  are 
found  in  Lincoln  Cathedral  and  in  a  few  other  English  churches,  and 
also,  I  believe,  in  the  north-eastern  French  provinces.  This  round 
Brighton  font  of  stone,  removed  or  preserved  from  some  earlier  build- 
ing, with  its  cuttings  in  deep  and  rude  relief,  differs  widely  from  those 
great  square  blocks  of  marble  with  their  rich  but  shallow  sculpture. 
Reserving  details  for  the  evening  paper,  I  will  now  only  ask  you  to 
observe  for  yourselves  that  there  are  mouldings  of  great  interest  above 
and  below  the  series  of  sculptures ;  that  of  the  four  compartments  in 
which  the  sculptui'es  are  arranged,  the  eastern  clearly  represents  the 
Last  Supper  ;  that  on  the  south  we  find  the  baptism  of  Christ  with 
the  usual  conventional  accessories ;  that  the  western  side  presents  us 
with  a  remarkable  scene  from  the  legend  of  St.  Nicholas ;  and  that 
the  fourth  compartment,  looking  to  the  north,  contains  two  figures 
which  still  await  an  adequate  explanation,  as  we  cannot  feel  quite 
satisfied  with  the  suggestion  that  they  may  possibly  represent  betroth- 
ment,  or  the  ordinance  of  marriage. 

To  explain  briefly  the  one  compartment  in  which  we  are  more  deeply 
interested,  as  it  is  a  portion  of  the  legend  of  the  sailors'  Saint.  The 
ship  which  you  will  observe  on  the  western  face  of  the  font  is  made 
the  scene  for  two  different  actions,  at  the  one  end  and  the  other.  The 
figure  standing  outside  the  stern  is  the  Evil  Spirit  in  disguise,  offering 
to  the  sailors  a  fatal  gift  of  destructive  power, — a  flask  of  oil,  with 
which  they  are  asked  to  anoint  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  ^lyra,  not 
knowing  that  it  had  the  faculty  of  consuming  stone,  and  being  un- 
quenchable by  water.  At  the  prow  stands  St.  Nicholas  receiving  from 
the  sailor  the  same  flask  of  oil,  the  character  of  which  he  evidently 
now  revealed  to  them  when  he  bade  them  cast  the  Evil  Spirit's  gift 
into  the  sea,  and  it  went  blazing  away  along  the  surface  of  the  waters. 

I  must  ask  you  to  note  for  yourselves  the  beauties  of  the  Perpendi- 
cular rood-screen  ;  and  hastening  from  the  oldest  to  the  most  recent 
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of  the  adjuncts  of  the  church,  I  wish  to  call  your  particular  atteution, 
before  we  separate,  to  the  beautiful  and  well  arranged  series  of  painted 
windows,  now  nearly  complete,  all  of  which  come  from  the  studio  of 
one  excellent  artist,  Mr.  C.  E.  Kempe  of  Lindfield,  the  bearer  of  a 
name  much  respected  in  the  town. 

I  will  now  leave  it  to  the  officers  of  the  church,  who  join  me  in  offer- 
ing you  a  cordial  welcome,  to  give  you  any  further  explanations  you 
may  wish  for  on  the  details  of  the  fabric.  They  will  also  point  out  to 
you  the  remarkable  position  of  the  vaults  beneath  the  church,  the 
venerable  fragment  of  an  ancient  cross  in  the  churchyard,  and  the 
more  noteworthy  monuments  which  stand  out  from  amidst  the 
crowded  gravestones  of  the  "city  of  the  dead."  around  the  walls. 


The  visitors  then  inspected  drawings  of  the  old  church  in  the  Vestry, 
and.  examined  the  font  and  the  stone  cross  to  the  south  of  the  church. 

At  four  o'clock  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  Brighton  Museum,  where 
Mr.  Henry  Willett,  V.P.,  F.G.S.,  gave  an  account  of  the  local  anti- 
quities and.  ceramic  ware,  assisted,  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Lomax,  Curator. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Willett's  address,  which  it  is  hoped  will  take  the 
form  of  a  paper  hereafter,  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith,  F.S. A.,  moved  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Willett  for  his  description  of  the  collection,  and 
expressed  a  hoiDC  that  he  would  receive  assistance  in  the  work  he  had 
on  hand. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  visitors  afterwards  inspected  the 
Picture  Gallery,  where,  in  connection  with  this  visit  of  the  British 
Archaeological  Association,  Mr.  G.  De  Paris,  Mr.  Lomax,  and  the  Local 
Committee  had  arranged  a  unique  exhibition  of  Sussex  pictures,  chiefly 
by  local  artists,  and  selected  with  special  reference  to  the  places  to  bo 
visited  during  the  Congress. 

It  is  peculiarly  fortunate  that  among  the  leading  artists  in  the 
town  so  many  should  have  turned  their  attention  to  works  of  art  so 
closely  allied  with  the  interesting  studies  of  the  archa3ologist.  Mr. 
R.  H.  Nibbs  is  not  less  known  by  his  clever  handling  of  venerable 
architectural  piles  than  by  his  sea,  river,  and  harbour  scenes.  Mr. 
George  De  Paris,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  has  made  Sussex  churches 
his  especial  study  ;  while  the  triad  is  completed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Scott, 
whose  church  and  street  scenes  have  frequently  been  displayed  at  local 
exhibitions.  Mr.  R.  H.  Nibbs  contributed  water-colours  and  oils. 
"  Chesworth  Grange,  Horsham",  was  a  fine  water-colour  with  great 
depth  of  colour.  The  artist  depicted  the  back  view  of  the  old 
building,  the  front  having  been  modernised,  and  possessing  less  charm 
to  lovers  of  the  antique,  "Canon  Gate,  Chichester";  "Old  Shorehani 
Church";  "  The  Tower  of  Sompting  Church";  "  Hamsey  Church,  with 
very  Ancient  Chancel-Arch";  "Old  Place,  Pulborough";  "St.  IMary's 
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Hall,  Chichester";  "Guildhall,  Chichester";  and  "  Consistory  Court, 
Chichester  Cathedral",  are  a  few  of  the  exteriors  and  interiors  which 
commanded  attention  from  their  fidelity,  rare  combinations  of  light  and 
shade,  and  bold,  vigorous  treatment.  Two  views  of  Mitchelham  Tower 
were  interesting  studies.  Especially  attractive  were  the  artist's  "  Am- 
berley  Castle",  "Ancient  Bridge  at  Houghton"  (both  recently  painted), 
"Ancient  Bridge  at  Pulborough",  and  "  Pevensey  Castle".  "The 
South  Side-Aisle  of  Eastbourne  Church";  "Ancient  Crypt,  Eastbourne"; 
and  "  North  Side- Aisle  of  Rye  Church",  were  cleverly  handled  interiors. 
"  Southease  Church",  "A  Staircase  at  Oat  Hall",  and  "A  Gateway  at 
Battle",  were  also  interesting  paintings  of  old  subjects.  An  interior, 
"At  Bramber",  formerly  the  residence  of  Ann  of  Cleves,  proved  attrac- 
tive, not  only  from  the  skill  of  the  painter,  but  from  its  historical 
associations  with  the  second  Tudor.  Four  charming  water-colours 
were,  "  Westmeston  Church  Porch";  "  Church  Street,  Steyning";  "  Inn- 
Yard,  Steyning";  and  "  The  Presbytery,  Chichester  Cathedral."  Mr. 
George  De  Paris  had  also  a  large  and  valuable  collection.  "  Chichester 
Cathedral  from  the  South- West"  was  a  splendid  drawing,  replete  with 
warmth  of  colour  and  masterly  attention  to  detail.  The  exterior  and 
interior  of  Lullington  Church  were  peculiarly  interesting,  from  the  fact 
that  the  building  (only  16  ft.  square)  is  the  smallest  church  in  Sussex. 
"The  Ruins  of  the  Archbishop's  Palace,  Mayfield",  was  also  interest- 
ing, the  old  pile  having  since  been  roofed  over,  and  now  forming  part 
of  a  convent.  In  his  best  style,  Mr.  De  Paris  had  sketches  of  St.  Peter's 
the  Less,  Chichester  ;  south  transept,  Alfriston  Church  ;  Rye  Church, 
Winchelsea  Church,  Arundel  Church,  and  Horsham  Church.  "  The 
Fitzalan  Chapel,  Arundel,  with  the  Tombs  of  the  Norfolk  Family",  was 
a  very  able  picture.  "  Seaford  Church"  was  peculiarly  worthy  of  notice, 
from  the  fact  that  the  tower,  with  its  grand  specimen  of  Norman, 
Transition,  and  Tudor  periods,  is  destined  to  be  rebuilt  owing  to  its 
insecure  state.  "  Clymping  Church"  is  also  a  venerable  pile,  combin- 
ing a  Norman  tower  with  Early  English  east  front.  "  Upper  Beedinr*' 
Church"  is  another  old  edifice  worthy  of  careful  notice.  Mr.  De  Paris 
had  drawings  of  the  three  round  tower  churches  in  Sussex,  viz.,  those 
of  St.  Peter's,  Lewes  ;  Piddinghoe  ;  and  Southease.  Three  views  of 
"Worth  Church  also  commanded  especial  attention.  "  Boxgrove  Church" 
was  a  cleverly  executed  picture,  while  "  The  old  Tombs  outside  the 
South-West  Chancel  of  South  Harting  Church"  was  excellent.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Scott  had  a  fine  work  of  art  in  "  New  Shoreham  Church",  rich 
in  tone,  and  cleverly  drawn.  "An  old  House,  Heufield",  and  "  Bram- 
ber Castle",  were  charming  pieces  of  water-colour  work.  Two  views  of 
Boxgrove  Church  and  Priory  commanded  attention  ;  the  grand,  old 
edifice  and  Priory  ruins  being  faithfully  depicted,  with  charming  effects 
of  light  aiul  shade.      Mr.   Scott   also   lent   two  valuable   pictures  by 
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Iiis  late  father,  Mr.  W.  Scott,  viz.,  "Part  of  Old  Shoreham  Churcli", 
and  "  Gateway,  Newhurst",  fine,  old  drawings.  Mr.  F.  Earp  lent 
several  water-colour  drawings  (his  own),  "  Interior  of  New  Shoreham 
Church";  and  several  by  Mr.  George  Earp,  viz.,  "  Interior  of  Preston 
Church";  "St.  Nicholas  Church,  Brighton,  in  1843";  "Hove  Old 
Church"  (two  views)  in  1838  ;  "  Hurst  Old  Church"  and  "  Monuments 
in  Firle  and  Preston  Churches".  The  two  views  of  Hove  Old  Church 
were  gems,  while  for  clever  drawing  and  attention  to  details  that  of 
St.  Nicholas  Church  was  admirable.  Mr.  G.  De  Paris  also  lent 
"  Jeake's  House,  Rye",  and  "  Palmer  Church",  both  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Pen- 
ley  ;  and  "  Pulborough  Church",  by  R.  H.  Nibbs.  Mrs.  P.  R.  Wil- 
kinson lent  "  Cowdray  House",  by  Fred  Nash ;  and  "  Hurstmon- 
ceaux  Church"  and  "  St.  Pancras  Church",  each  by  Rayner.  Mr. 
Crawford  J.  Pocock  lent  "  Bramber"  (J.  H.  Scott) ;  "  Lewes  in 
1774,  1782,  and  1783"  (Lambert);  "Old  Town  Hall  and  Market 
Street,  Brighton"  (E.  Fox),  and  "  St.  Nicholas'  Church  before  Restora- 
tion" (Nibbs).  Mr.  G.  F.  Attree  forwarded  some  interesting  pic- 
tures, "  South  View  of  Brighton,  1743"  (Lambert);  "St.  Nicholas 
Church,  Exterior  and  Interior"  (Mr.  J.  J.  Penley)  ;  "  Coastguard 
Station,  Rottingdean";  "  New  Town  Hall,  Brighton",  with  "  Old  Vicar- 
age"; and  old  tinted  lithographs  of  the  Steine  and  Bathing  Station. 

The  opening  dinner  took  place  in  the  evening,  at  the  Grand  Hotel, 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  James  Picton,  F.S.A.,  and  was  largely 
attended. 

Tuesday,  August  18,  1885, 

The  first  place  on  this  day's  programme  was  Chichester.  The  visitors 
started  punctually,  and  the  Station  was  reached  about  twenty  minutes 
past  nine  o'clock.  Upon  alighting,  the  party  proceeded  to  the  Museum, 
situated  in  South  Street,  where  they  were  received  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Chichester,  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Chichester,  and  the  Ven. 
Archdeacon  Walker, 

After  a  brief  inspection  of  some  of  the  Roman  remains  had  been 
made,  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith,  V.P.,  F.S.A.,  proceeded  to  describe  the 
ancient  relics.  He  spoke  on  their  history  and  antiquity.  He  said  his 
friends  had  assigned  this  task  to  him,  and  he  should  endeavour  to 
achieve  what  he  and  others  felt  had  not  been  done  by  their  predeces- 
sors in  this  field.  One  of  the  most  important  towns  in  Roman  Britain 
had  not  received  adequate  attention.  It  represented  Regnum,  the 
capital  of  the  Regni,  who  were  in  very  early  alliance  with  the  Romans  : 
a  fact  proved  by  history,  and  by  an  inscription  on  which  he  was  about 
to  speak.  Its  position  was  shown  by  the  Itinerar])  of  Antoninus,  in 
which  it  occurred  at  the  end  of  a  long  journey  from  the  noi^th  ;  but 
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because  the  distance  from  the  next  station,  Clauscntum,  at  Bittern, 
near  Southampton,  did  not  agree  with  the  actual  mileage,  several  had 
placed  it  at  Ringwood,  in  an  opposite  direction,  where  the  distance 
accounted,  but  where  there  were  no  adequate  remains.  It  was  pos- 
sible that  the  compiler  of  the  Itinerary  might  have  indicated  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Regni  by  the  word  Regnuvi,  and  not  the  capital  town  ;  if 
so,  the  distance  would  be  correct.  There  was  something  to  favour 
this  notion  in  the  name  Chichester.  Unlike  other  large  Roman  towns, 
there  was  in  it  no  element  of  the  Roman  name,  which  probably  was 
civitas,  or  some  such  w^ord,  with  the  ci  pronounced  as  chi,  for  which 
there  was  authority.  The  notion  that  the  Saxon  chief  called  Cissa 
gave  name  to  the  town,  Mr.  Roach  Smith  said  he  doubted  as  being 
correct ;  and  he  gave  other  examples  of  the  same  kind,  which  would 
not  bear  criticism,  such  as  Portsmouth,  or  its  harbour,  being  so  termed 
from  a  Saxon  called  Port;  the  Latin  porfws,  centuries  older,  being  the 
real  name  of  the  place. 

Mr.  Roach  Smith  then  took  in  detail  the  Roman  inscriptions  found 
in  Chichester,  the  first  being  the  indication  of  a  temple  to  Neptune 
and  Minerva,  now  preserved  at  Goodwood.  He  said  that  the  inscrip- 
tions to  Neptune,  wherever  found,  indicated  proximity  to  water;  and 
no  doubt  one  of  the  chief  approaches  to  Chichester,  if  not  the  chief, 
was  by  water.  The  temple  was  dedicated  by  a  collegium,  or  company 
of  smiths  or  general  artificers,  by  authoi"ity  of  a  British  Prince  called 
Cogidubnus,  to  whom,  Tacitus  states,  the  Emperor  Claudius  gave  cer- 
tain territories  in  Britain  ;  and  that  he  remained  in  close  friendship 
with  the  Romans.  The  boundary  to  the  north  he  considered  to  be 
indicated  by  the  foss  and  vallum  which  run  through  the  parish  of 
Funtingdon,  by  Goodwood,  towards,  if  not  quite  up  to,  Arundel,  and 
also  many  miles  to  the  west.  These  collegia  held  with  the  Romans  the 
same  position  as  the  trades'  companies  of  the  present  day,  of  which,  in- 
deed, they  were  the  archetypes.  No  more  important  evidence  had  been 
found  to  show,  not  only  the  pacific  state  of  south-eastern  Britain 
under  the  Romans,  but  proving  also  that  the  Britons  preserved  their 
nationality ;  and  this  had  been  confirmed  by  inscriptions  found  in  the 
north.  As  they  were  about  to  see  the  inscription  itself,  and  as 
Dr.  Birch  had  promised  to  speak  about  the  last  line,  which  states  that 
one  Pudens  had  given  the  site,  he  need  say  no  more  than  this,  that  he 
did  not  believe  this  PwcZews  had  any  relation  to  the  Pudens  and  Claudia 
of  the  New  Testament,  as  some  had  imagined.  The  riext  two  inscrip- 
tions were  dedications  to  Nero  and  Domitian,  and  another  to  the  Genius 
Loci,  each  of  which  received  attention ;  and  lastly,  two  sepulchral 
memorials  found  near  the  Museum  in  South  Street.  Mr.  Roach  Sarit+K^ 
pointed  out  how  the  stones  had  first  formed  part  of  a  great  bnihrin«^'^A 
that  tlicn  they  had  been  used  f(jr  sepulchral   memorials  beyond  tlie 
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south  wall,  and  -altimately  that  they  had  again  been  taken  for  a  public 
building.  In  the  vicissitudes  of  Roman  towns  such  transitions  had 
been  common.  During  the  present  year  it  had  been  found  that  por- 
tions of  the  "Wall  of  London  had  been  composed  of  sculptures  and 
funereal  monuments.  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  after  referring  to  other  Roman 
remains  in  the  Museum,  suggested  that  it  might  be  more  convenient 
for  Dr.  Birch  to  express  his  opinions  at  once  on  the  line  containing 
the  name  Pudens.  At  the  same  time,  he  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the 
learning,  perseverance,  and  suavity  of  Dr.  Birch. 

The  address  was  extremely  well  received,  and  elicited  very  compli- 
mentary remarks  from  Sir  James  Picton,  Mr.  Wright,  and  others.  It 
■will  be  printed  as  a  paper  in  a  future  part  of  the  Journal. 

Dr.  Birch  then  gave  reasons  for  his  belief  that  he  attached  no  cre- 
dence whatever  to  the  assertions  that  the  Pudens  of  the  inscription 
was  identical  with  the  Pudens  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  he  was 
supported  by  the  Dean,  and,  as  understood,  by  the  Bishop  also,  who 
with  other  clergy,  was  present. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Roach  Smith  excavations  had  been  made 
by  the  Association  at  the  base  of  one  of  the  mediaeval  bastions  opposite 
the  Dean's  garden,  and  the  work  had  been  carried  out  with  great 
success,  revealing  a  very  massive,  square  basement  to  the  bastion.  This 
is  of  Roman  work ;  thus  proving,  beyond  all  question,  that  the  mediee- 
val  walls  stand  on  the  foundations  of  the  earlier  ones.  The  work  is 
constructed  of  squared  stones  of  large  size  ;  the  mortar  being  formed 
of  red,  pounded  brick.  On  the  square  base  had  been  a  semicircular 
tower  of  large  size,  the  later  one  being  much  smaller.  A  portion  of 
the  foundations  of  the  curtain-wall  had  also  been  laid  open,  and  these 
were  visited  by  the  whole  party  upon  leaving  the  Museum.  Mr.  G.  M. 
Hills  promised  a  paper  on  the  subject  hereafter. 

The  terraced  walk  in  the  grounds  of  the  Deanery,  which  slope  to 
the  top  of  the  old  wall,  were  traversed,  and  the  visitors  next  proceeded 
to  the  Bishop's  Palace,  an  old  Norman  doorway,  preserved  in  the 
Theological  College  House,  being  pointed  out  on  the  way.  Here  the 
walks  upon  the  wall  were  first  visited  ;  and  after  a  fragmentary  Roman 
inscription  had  been  inspected,  the  interior  of  the  Palace  was  examined 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Bishop.  Mr.  Hills  gave  an  interesting 
description  of  the  architectural  features  of  the  building  whilst  the 
party  assembled  in  the  dining-hall,  drawing  special  attention  to  the 
famous  painted  ceiling  and  to  the  restorations  carried  out  by  the 
Bishop.  The  old  kitchen,  which  is  of  large  proportions,  was  viewed 
with  interest ;  and  a  visit  was  also  made  to  the  chapel,  which  contains 
some  fine  old  relics  of  the  past. 

The  Cathedral  was  then  visited,  the  party  entering  by  the  west  door 
on  quitting  the  Palace. 
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Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills  gave  a  lengthy  and  very  interesting  lecture  in 
the  sacred  edifice  on  its  history  and  architectural  peculiarities.  He 
said,  although  Chichester  Cathedral  was  said  to  be  very  bare,,  so  far 
as  tombs  were  concerned,  he  could  find  tombs  for  every  Bishop  of  the 
see,  or  could  tell  what  had  become  of  the  Bishop  when  he  died. 

Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith  then  resumed  his  post  as  guide  to  the  walls 
from  the  West  Gate,  round  the  entire  circuit,  to  a  well-preserved  bas- 
tion in  the  south-east  wall,  discovered  by  himself  and  Mr.  John  Harris 
a  few  years  since. 

After  luncheon  a  visit  was  paid  to  Boxgrove  Priory  Church,  where 
Mr.  C.  Lyiiam  read  a  paper  which  has  been  already  printed  at  pp. 
68-75. 

At  the  close  of  the  paper  Mr.  Lynam  was  thanked  for  his  valuable 
contribution,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  also  accorded  to  the  Rev.  W. 
Barnett,  the  Vicar,  who  in  reply  said  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to 
receive  the  Association.  The  church,  naturally,  was  a  subject  of  great 
interest  to  him.  He  had  been  there  for  many  years,  and  had  seen 
some  great  changes  in  its  form  ;  but  his  desire  had  always  been  to 
make  the  sacred  edifice  stand  for  many  more  ages,  and  he  hoped  the 
efforts  made  would  meet  with  success. 

A  short  time  having  been  spent  in  viewing  the  Priory  ruins  from 
different  points,  the  party  proceeded  to  Goodwood  Park,  the  seat  of 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon.  The  whole  of  the 
lower  suite  of  apartments  were  inspected,  the  splendid  paintings  and 
tapestries  being  greatly  admired;  and  afterwards  Dr.  S.  Birch,  F.S.A., 
commented  on  the  well-known  Roman  inscribed  stone  which  occupies 
such  a  high  place  of  honour  in  the  grounds,  and  which  was  alluded  to, 
as  will  be  seen  above,  during  the  visit  to  the  Chichester  Museum. 

By  the  time  the  tour  of  inspection  at  this  mansion  was  completed, 
the  afternoon  had  well  advanced,  and  the  road  was  once  again  taken 
for  Chichester,  en  rotde  for  Brighton. 

At  half-past  eight  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  King's  apart- 
ments, Royal  Pavilion.  Mr.  T.  Morgan,  V.P.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Treasurer, 
presided. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  with  great  pleasure  the  members  com- 
menced their  proceedings  in  Sussex  that  day  in  real  earnest ;  yet, 
notwithstanding  Monday,  the  opening  day  of  the  Congress,  had  been 
given  up  to  entertainments  and  introductions  to  a  number  of  gentle- 
men in  the  town  and  country,  which  conduced  so  much  to  o-ood 
feeling  in  gatherings  of  that  kind,  and  furthered  the  objects  of  the 
Association,  they  did  some  very  good  work  on  that  day.  He  men- 
tioned the  names  of  Archdeacon  Hannah,  Mr.  Willett,  Mr.  Sawyer, 
and  Mr.  Lomax,  the  learned  Curator  of  the  Museum;  and  he  men- 
tioned them  amongst  other  names  in  the  locality  because  they  set 
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to  work  at  once,  bringing  them  into  the  midst  of  thoir  labours, 
and  took  them  to  that  Museum,  which  certainly  was  an  ornament  to 
Brighton;  rendering,  as  it  did,  credit  to  the  Mayor  and  gentle- 
men who  were  concerned  in  the  collection  of  such  a  large  number 
of  antiquities,  and  in  the  possession  of  such  a  fine  library.  They 
were  very  much  gratified  with  the  Roman  antiquities,  which  afforded 
ample  evidence  of  the  occupation  of  the  county  by  the  Romans.  He 
might  allude  to  the  specimens  found  at  Portslade  and  on  the  Ditchling 
and  Lewes  Roads.  He  was  particularly  struck  with  the  collections  of 
Roman  coins  of  the  third  brass,  which  were  found  near  Eastbourne. 
They  were  remarkable  as  covering  a  very  small  space  of  time,  from 
A.D.  253  to  275.  He  referred  to  the  collection,  for  which  the  Museum 
was  celebrated,  of  flint  instruments  from  Cissbury  and  Scandinavia, 
all  of  which  were  much  commented  upon  by  Mr.  Willett.  He  was 
very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  connection  between 
the  different  stone  instruments,  for  their  Society  had  endeavoured  to 
bridge  over  the  great  space  of  time  which  existed  between  the  stone 
age  and  the  historical  age,  and  he  was  very  glad  to  see  that  anti- 
quaries of  the  stone  age  had  in  late  years  moved  in  the  same  direction. 
He  referred  to  the  collection  of  pictures,  and  said  they  were  very 
much  indebted  to  those  gentlemen  who  had  given  themselves  the 
trouble  of  collecting  pictures  of  the  places  they  would  visit  in  their 
perambulations  ;  pictures  of  the  churches,  cathedrals,  and  homesteads, 
and  Tudor  as  well  as  the  other  mansions  for  which  the  county  was 
celebrated.  It  had  given  a  good  zest  at  the  commencement  of  their 
travels,  and  he  was  sure  the  Society  greatly  appreciated  it.  In  con- 
clusion the  speaker  referred  to  the  wonderful  and  unique  font  of 
St.  Nicholas  Church,  which  he  said  was  eloquently  and  feelingly 
described  by  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Hannah.  He  was  glad  to  hear 
that  in  the  evening  they  were  likely  to  have  a  further  illustration  of  the 
same  subject  by  the  same  learned  gentleman,  together  with  illustra- 
tions of  some  of  the  earlier  fonts  in  Sussex.  He  then  referred  to  the 
principal  objects  of  antiquity  which  had  been  visited  during  the  day, 
after  which  the  following  account  was  given  of  the  explorations  of 
Cissbury  by  Mr.  Ernest  Henry  Willett,  P.S.A. 

Mr.  Willett  said  he  had  not  prepared  a  paper,  but  he  hoped  to  give 
a  slight  resume  of  the  work  that  had  been  done  at  Cissbury,  the  ancient 
British  encampment  they  were  about  to  visit  on  the  morrow.  It  dif- 
fered from  a  great  many  of  the  ancient  British  earthworks,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  important  from  its  having  been  a  centre  (and  a  very 
large  centre)  of  implement-manufacture.  Here  flint  was  found  in  the 
softened  state  in  which  it  could  be  worked.  At  a  certain  depth  from 
the  surface  it  was  found  in  very  fine  quality ;  and  it  was  undeniable, 
from  the  extent  of  the  c:allerics,  that  the  shafts  had  been  excavated  for 
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ilie  purpose  of  getting  flint.  Nothing  had  been  done  recently  at  Ciss- 
biiry,  tlie  excavations  having  been  begun  in  1873,  and  finished  in 
1878,  and  therefore  they  must  excuse  him  if  he  repeated  that  whielx 
had  ah'cady  been  said.  He  then  proceeded  to  read  extracts  from 
articles  written  by  General  Pitt-Rivers,  himself,  and  others,  on  the 
subject.  In  1868,  Colonel  (now  General)  A.  Lane-Fox,  F.S.A.,  wrote 
a  paper  on  the  Sussex  hill-forts,  and  on  the  principles  of  castramcta- 
tion,  which  a  most  careful  examination  of  the  whole  series  led  him  to 
conclude  had  been  adopted  by  the  tribes  who  had  constructed  them. 
In  the  course  of  his  inquiry,  and  in  the  description  of  the  seventeen 
earthworks  that  lined  the  Sussex  Downs,  he  mentioned  the  occurrence 
in  several  places  of  various  pits  in  and  about  the  camps.  The  instances 
were  at  Wolstanbury,  Highdown  Hill,  Mount  Caburn,  and  Cissbury  ; 
most  notably  the  latter.  This  paper  was  shortly  followed  by  another 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  extensive  excavations  carried  on  by 
him  at  Highdown  and  at  Cissbury.  In  this  communication  he  dwelt 
at  length  on  the  pits  situate  within  the  latter  camp,  their  character 
and  contents ;  the  flint  implements  especially  were  elaborately  classi- 
fied, and  fully  described  by  him.  The  examination  of  about  thirty 
pits  resulted  in  the  information  being  gained  that  they  were  from  20 
to  70  ft.  wide,  and  of  a  depth  of  from  5  to  7  ft.  below  the  surface ;  that 
they  contained  a  great  quantity  of  flint  implements,  a  few  bones,  dead 
land-shells,  charcoal,  and  fragments  of  coarse  pottery,  distributed  in 
layers  of  red  clay  and  chalk-rubble,  the  pottery  being  only  found  im- 
mediately beneath  the  turf.  In  considering  the  object  and  use  of  these 
pits,  General  Lane-Fox  stated  that  he  believed  them  to  have  been  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  flint  for  manufacturing  implements,  and  sub- 
sequently to  have  been  used  for  habitation  ;  and  he  (Mr.  Willett)  could 
add  confirmatory  evidence  of  both  these  theories.  On  the  side  of  one 
of  the  pits  at  Cissbury  it  appeared  that  there  were  some  scratchings 
which  Mr.  Park  Harrison  had  tried  to  make  people  think  were  inscrip- 
tions ;  but  General  Pitt-Rivers  said,  according  to  that  the  civilisation 
of  the  early  Britons  must  have  been  more  forward  than  is  generally 
supposed,  as  it  was  populai'ly  considered  that  the  Britons  were  not 
able  to  write  in  those  times. 

A  few  remarks  were  oflcred  on  the  matter  by  Mr.  Walter  Myers, 
F.S.A. ;  the  Chairman,  and  others;  and  thanks  wei'e  accorded  by 
acclamation  to  Mr.  Willett  for  his  lecture. 

This  was  followed  by  a  paper  by  Mr.  E.  P.  L.  Brt)ck,  F.S.A.,  Hon. 
Sec,  on  "  Peculiarities  of  Sussex  Churches",  which  has  been  printed 
above,  at  pp.  35-44. 
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Wednesday,  August  19,  1885. 

To-day,  the  first  point,  Lancing',  was  reached  about  half-pasi  nine 
o'clock.  Conveyances  were  in  readiness,  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
W.  Ling  of  Brighton,  and  a  pleasant  drive  took  the  members  to  the 
ivy-clad  church  at  Sompting.  The  church  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able in  the  county,  and  repays  examination,  being  one  of  the  remaining 
examples  of  Anglo-Saxon  architecture,  of  which  some  vestiges  appear 
in  the  foundations  of  the  wall  of  the  east  end  as  well  as  in  the  tower. 

Mr.  Brock  said  this  was  one  of  the  churches  to  which  he  referred 
the  previous  evening  in  his  paper  on  Sussex  churches.  He  ventured 
to  say  that  they  might  go  all  through  England  and  not  find  another 
Saxon  tower  possessing  its  original  roof.  He  was  well  aware  that  the 
covering  had  been  renewed  more  than  once,  and  it  might  be  that 
none  of  the  actual  woodwork  of  Saxon  times  remained  in  the  roof; 
but  any  one  looking  at  the  tower  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  four  pointed  gables  which  supported  the  spire  were  original,  and 
therefore  it  followed  that  the  spire  must  have  been  of  that  form  from 
the  commencement ;  and  this  was  very  remarkable,  because  there  was 
no  other  example  in  England  even,  of  this  design,  of  a  later  date.  On 
examination  it  would  strike  every  one  who  knew  the  churches  along 
the  course  of  the  Rhine,  that  it  was  of  a  type  common  to  foreign 
churches  of  any  antiquity.  The  dates  of  many  of  those  in  Germany 
were  fairly  well  known  to  German  antiquaries  ;  but  they  were  later,  in 
the  eleventh  century,  than  this  might  be  supposed  to  be  ;  therefore  it 
raised  a  question  as  to  where  the  type  of  this  tower  originally  came 
from,  because  they  found  it  in  England  earlier  than  it  was  found  in 
Germany  itself;  but  he  concluded  that  it  was  a  type  of  design  very 
common  when  this  tower  was  erected,  and  that  the  Saxons  of  England 
ancf  Germany  were  well  aware  of  it. 

After  Mr.  Brock  had  described  the  details  of  the  tower,  the  sacred 
edifice  was,  by  kind  permission  of  the  Vicar,  entered,  and  a  Norman 
doorway,  a  Norman  window,  and  several  important  particulars  pointed 
out. 

Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills  said  when  a  proposal  was  made  to  restore  the 
church,  a  set  of  plans  were  prepared,  and  submitted  to  the  Incor- 
porated Society  of  London,  with  a  request  for  a  grant ;  but  they  were 
so  horrified  with  the  proposals  to  remove  the  Perpendicular  windows, 
and  insert  Norman  windows  from  the  imagination  of  the  gentleman 
furnishing  the  drawing,  that  they  declared  they  woidd  be  no  party  to 
the  restoration  unless  more  competent  advice  was  taken.  It  was  then 
that  he  had  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  Mr.  Carpenter  there,  and  a 
most  extensive  examination  was  made. 
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Tlie  Rnv.  R.  Edgar  Williams,  the  Vicar,  expressed  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  members  of  the  Association  for  paying  him  a  visit.  He 
said  he  was  glad  to  gain  such  a  large  amount  of  information  with 
reference  to  the  church,  for  although  he  was  only  recently  appointed 
to  it,  he  already  had  a  great  attachment  for  it. 

The  carriages  wore  again  entered  by  the  party,  and  Broadwater 
Church  was  reached.  This  large,  cross-church  has  a  nave  with  north 
and  south  aisles  and  north  porch,  central  tower  with  north  and  south 
transepts,  and  chancel.  The  general  character  is  that  prevailing 
throughout  the  district,  viz..  Transition  Norman,  though  the  richly 
carved  east  and  west  tower-arches  may  be  rather  earlier. 

Mr.  Brock  remarked  that  if  an  archaaologist  desii'ed  to  find  a  church 
in  Sussex  entirely  of  one  age  and  date,  he  would  be  disappointed. 
He  was,  however,  glad  of  this,  because  if  there  was  one  thing  more 
than  another  which  added  a  charm  to  an  ancient  church,  it  was 
the  ability  to  unravel  the  periods  of  its  enlargements  and  alter- 
ations, which  combined  so  many  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  parish. 
In  Saxon  times  Broadwater  was  a  place  of  some  importance,  and  the 
existence  of  such  a  large  church  indicated  that  the  parish  must  have 
retained  its  ancient  importance  to  our  own  days,  because  it  was  a 
parish  church  rather  than  a  monastic  one ;  large  as  it  might  seem,  and 
curious  as  were  its  arrangements.  The  original  plan  exemplified  very 
much  what  he  said  the  previous  night  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
central  tower  in  early  times,  with  the  chancel  to  the  east,  and  the  nave 
to  the  west.  He  expected,  originally,  there  was  no  north  transept,  and 
he  was  not  sure  whether  there  was  a  south  transept.  He  said  this 
because  under  the  tower  was  a  part  of  a  Norman  window  very  much 
older  than  the  arch  beneath  it.  He  expected  the  transepts  were  added 
in  order  to  complete  the  cross-form.  Speaking  of  the  arches  under 
the  tower,  he  said  they  were  among  the  most  beautiful  they  would  see 
in  Sussex.  Whether  the  west  arch  was  originally  semicircular  or  not, 
and  was  pointed  afterwards,  he  was  unable  to  say.  It  probably  was  so. 
Next  came,  in  order  of  date,  the  chancel ;  and  much  as  the  members 
might  admire  its  pretty  vaulting,  with  the  clustered  shafts  which  sup- 
ported it,  the  fatal  desire  to  have  things  uniform  in  churches  had  led 
to  the  recent  removal  of  windows  of  a  date  later  by  fifty  years  than  the 
vaulting.  Most  important  history  was  obliterated  by  the  desire  to  have 
everything  of  a  uniform  character,  and  much  havoc  and  destruction 
had  been  worked  in  this  way.  He  pointed  out  the  corbels  which  ori- 
ginally supported  the  rood-loft,  and  after  referring  to  further  details, 
said  the  party  were  greatly  indebted  to  the  clergyman  of  the  parish 
for  his  courtesy  in  allowing  them  to  inspect  the  church. 

Sir  James  Pictou  followed,  and  said  he  believed  the  church  was  ori- 
ginally a  long  building  from  end  to  end,  with  the  tower  in  the  centre. 
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Many  had,  no  doubt,  seen  Iffley  Churcli,  near  Oxford,  and  he  thought 
that  was  like  the  original  church  built  at  Broadwater.  Alluding  to 
the  differences  in  the  arches  under  the  tower,  he  said  he  expected  they 
were  both  semicircular ;  and  that  finding  they  were  both  getting  out 
of  shape,  one  was  allowed  to  remain,  and  the  stones  were  taken  out  of 
the  other  and  rebuilt  in  a  pointed  arch,  as  the  decorative  portions  near 
to  the  keystone  showed  they  had  been  patched  up  to  make  them  fit 
into  their  positions. 

The  famous  Roman  encampment  at  Cissbury  was  the  next  spot 
visited.  Many  of  the  party  quitted  the  carriages  soon  after  passing 
Broadwater  Common,  and  walked  over  the  Downs,  from  which  a 
splendid  view  of  the  coast  can  be  obtained  ;  whilst  others  kept  to  the 
road  as  far  as  possible,  and  then  ascended  the  hill  on  the  western  side. 

Mr.  Walter  Myers,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Willett,  F.S.A.,  com- 
mented upon  the  encampment ;  the  former  speaking  at  some  length, 
and  explaining  the  way  in  which  flints  were  prepared  for  spear-heads 
and  other  ancient  instruments  of  warfare.  Several  very  fine  specimens 
were  produced,  the  best  being  exhibited  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Wisden, 
J. P.,  the  occupier  of  the  land.  One  or  two  good  finds  were  made,  and 
altogether  the  rather  expended  visit  was  rendered  most  interesting. 

Descending  the  hill  on  the  western  side,  the  party  proceeded  to  Fin- 
don,  where  lunch  was  partaken  of  at  the  Gun  Inn.  The  church  here 
is  approached  by  a  lych-gate. 

Sir  James  Picton  told  his  hearers  it  was  very  diflRcult  to  say  any- 
thing about  the  church,  for  everything  was  so  extremely  renovated 
and  renewed  with  modern  work  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  wdiiuh 
was  old  and  which  was  new.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  church  ori- 
ginally consisted  of  tlie  nave  and  chancel,  which  were  in  accordance 
with  the  Norman  period  ;  and  that  afterwards,  when  an  aisle  was 
added,  there  was  a  double  roof.  The  roof  which  now  covered  the  whole 
was,  no  doubt,  of  later  date,  as  a  properly  single  constructed  roof 
would  not  require  the  middle  wall  to  support  it.  Before  concluding, 
he  called  attention  to  several  details,  and  much  attention  was  bestowed 
upon  an  unusually  large  Norman  horseshoe-arch  with  a  roundlc  over 
the  opening  in  the  centre, 

Clapham  Church  was  reached  after  another  drive,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  late  hour  only  a  brief  stay  was  made.  This  edifice, 
which  was  restored  about  twelve  years  since,  is  probably  a  Norman 
church,  and  in  its  main  features  is  of  the  Early  English  type.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Barwell  read  a  short  description  furnished  by  the  late 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  who  had  charge  of  the  restorative  work,  and  was 
warndy  thanked  for  his  courtesy. 

West  Tarring  Church  was  the  last  halting-place.  The  party  pro- 
ceeded  by  way  of  Salviugtou,  where  a  glance  of  the  house  in   which 
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John  SolJen,  the  liistoriaii,  was  born,  was  obtained.  A  few  minutes 
only  could  be  spared  for  tlio  inspection  of  the  church  ;  but  Mr.  E.  P. 
Loftus  J3rock  <^ave  particulars  with  refi;ard  to  its  date  and  construc- 
tion, pointing  out  the  clerestory,  which  is  unusual  iu  churches  in 
Sussex,  and  the  marble  mosaics  of  modern  insertion. 

The  return  to  Brighton  was  made  via  Worthing. 

At  the  evening  meeting  Mr.  Thos.  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Treasure?', 
again  occupied  the  chair,  and  in  opening  the  meeting  remarked  that 
those  who  had  been  out  that  day  with  the  Association  would  agree 
with  him  that  it  had  been  most  interesting.  He  would  not  detain 
them  by  giving  them  an  account  of  what  they  had  seen ;  but  he 
might  mention  that  they  had  had  the  privilege  of  viewing  some  of  the 
most  interesting  churches,  perhaps,  not  only  in  Sussex,  but  in  the 
whole  of  England.  To  Sompting  Church,  and  also  to  the  most  inte- 
resting edifice  at  Broadwater,  he  referred  particularly.  However,  it 
was  not  for  him  to  enter  into  details  ;  but  he  could  not  help  saying 
how  profitable  had  been  their  survey  of  the  great  camp  at  Cissbury, 
which  was  more  like  a  village  than  a  camp,  so  extensive  was  it.  The 
encampment  was  exceedingly  well  explained  by  Mr.  Walter  Myers, 
r.S.A.,  and  by  Mr.  Ernest  Willett,  F.S.A,,  the  latter  gentleman  taking 
great  pains  to  point  out  the  parts  described  so  ably  by  him  at  their 
meeting  the  previous  evening.  Without  delay  he  would  now  call  upon 
Dr.  Hannah  to  read  his  paper  on  the  "Font  of  St.  Nicholas'  Church." 

Archdeacon  Hannah  then  read  his  paper  (printed  at  pp.  26-34). 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  Mr.  J.  Brown,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  W. 
Winckley,  F.S.A.,  took  part. 

Archdeacon  Hannah  read  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne,  B.  D., 
F.S.  A.,  of  Cambridge  University,  explaining  a  rubbing  of  a  font  at  Grira- 
ston,  Yorkshire,  which  was  suspended  on  the  wall  of  the  room.  The  let- 
ter stated  :  "  The  twelve  Apostles  are  there,  and  Judas  must  be  found 
in  one  of  the  two  crowded  in  at  the  end  of  the  table,  on  Our  Lord's 
right,  or  iu  the  second  figure  on  Our  Lord's  left,  which  is  the  only  one 
of  whose  hands  you  do  not  see  both.  Observe  the  top  of  the  left  arm 
of  Our  Lord's  chair,  and  the  footstool,  also  the  unused  knife  and  the 
uncut  cake.  The  dishes  will  recall  your  Brighton  font  dishes.  The 
fish  have  their  species  marked  by  the  two  dorsal  fins,  clearly  shown  iu 
every  case.  The  drinking-vessels  deserve  attention  and  comparison 
with  those  on  the  Brighton  table.  Why  two  of  the  Apostles  are  cut 
short  below,  and  made  to  have  a  raised  ground-line,  I  cannot  see.  The 
crucifixion  is,  1  am  assured,  unique  in  its  details.  In  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  St.  John  taking  down  the  body,  notice  that  the  Virgin  props  her 
left  elbow  with  her  right  hand,  and  her  right  elbow  on  her  hip.  There 
is  a  Murillo  at  Seville,  'Jesus  on  the  Cross',  embracing  St.  Francis, 
where  the  hands  of  St.  Francis  are  placed  very  much  indeed  as  St. 
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Jolin's  are  ;  but  he  is  on  tbe  other  side,  and  the  right  arm  of  Our 
Lord  hangs  down,  as  here,  and  embraces  St.  Francis'  shoulder.  Finally 
there  is  the  patron  Saint  of  the  church,  a  very  fine  figure.  Notice  his 
stole,  with  the  square,  fringed  ends.  Study  him  well,  as  in  private 
duty  bound,  and  all  respect  to  him,  for  there  is  the  honne  bonche,—he 
is  St.  Nicholas."  After  this,  no  apology  for  the  presence  of  the  Grim- 
ston  font  is  needed. 

Mr.  W.  de  G.   Birch,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Sec,  said  the  Yen.  Archdeacon 
Hannah  had  made  some  allusions  to  some  sculpture  now  let  into  the 
south  wall  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir  at  Chichester.     They  all  had 
the  opportunity  of  inspecting  them    during  their  visit   the  previous 
day.     He  believed  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  said  he  thought  they  might 
have  been  removed  from  the  Cathedral  at  Selsea,  when  it  was  denuded 
of  its  ecclesiastical  stuius,  to  Chichester.     The  date  of  these  sculptures 
seemed  to  him  to  throw  them   more  into  the  commencement  of  the 
twelfth  century  than  the  end  of  the  eleventh,  as  the  year  1080  or  1075 
was  that  when  Chichester  was  first  established.     Judging   from  the 
pictures    one    saw  in  MSS.  of  the  twelfth  century,  these   sculptures 
appeared  to  represent  exactly  the  style  of  art  which  was  found  in  MSS. 
illustrated  with  pictures  of  that  time.     The  softness  of  the  stone  of 
which  they  were  composed  seemed  to  point  to  this,  viz.,  that  some  steps 
should  be  taken  towards  the  preservation  of  them  from  the  fingers  of 
those  who  visited  them  ;  and  he  should  certainly  recommend  a  glass 
front  to  be  put  in,  as  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  Assyrian  bas- 
reliefs  at  the  British  Museum.     If  this  were  done,  they  would  last  for 
a  far  longer  time  than  in  their  present  condition.   There  was  some  mis- 
take in  the  present  arrangement  of  the  sculptures,  for  it  appeared  as  if 
there  were  two  Lazaruses  in  the  second  sculpture  instead  of  one.     In 
accepting  Archdeacon  Hannah's  description  of  the  Brighton  font  (and 
he  thanked  him  heartily  for  it,  and  hoped  it  would  be  printed  in  their 
Journal),  he  did  not  feel  altogether  convinced  as  to  the  small  panel 
which  had  been  explained  as  a  ceremony  of  marriage.     He  would  ask 
why  it  should  be  attributed  to  the  endowment  of  the  bride  with  the 
whole  worldly  goods  of  the  bridegroom.     Although  on  the  day  of  the 
marriage  she  was,  no  doubt,  endowed  with  the  whole  of  the  property 
of  the  bridegroom,  that  was  entirely  an  ecclesiastical  notion  of  the 
rights  of  the  bride  in  the  property  of  the  bridegroom ;  and  she  found, 
when  she  became  a  widow,  she  could  only  take  a  third  of  it.   He  would 
like  to  ask  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  when  that  formula  of  endowment  came 
into  the  Church  services.  Did  it  come  in  at  the  date  they  must  attribute 
to  the  font,  some  time  in  the  twelfth  century  ?    If  it  did  not,  the  whole 
thing  fell  to  the  ground.     It  seemed  to  him  marriage  would  have  been 
represented  in  a  more  conventional  way.     They  had  the  conventional 
Lord's  Supper,  the  baptism  of  Our  Lord,  and  the  miracle  in  the  ship. 
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]{iit,  tlioy  had  not  tlie  conventional  representation  of  maningc,  where 
tliey  undoubtedly  would  have  au  ecclesiastical  person  presiding  over 
the  marriage,  with  the  two  parties  being  married  ;  which  occurred  fre- 
quently, he  believed,  in  art  as  well.  He  accepted  with  some  difficulty 
and  reservation  the  explanation  which  had  been  offered,  and  th(jught 
the  solution  of  the  subject  would  be  found  in  the  careful  study  of  the 
life  of  St,  Nicholas.  The  study  of  that  Saint's  life  had  already  yielded 
a  solution  in  the  case  of  the  ship.  He  thought  if  the  Ven,  Ai'chdeacon 
Hannah  would  study  the  life  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  for 
the  Saint's  day,  he  would  find  some  reference  to  a  portion  of  the  life 
of  tlie  Saint  wliich  would  be  elucidated  by  that  sculpture. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  the  Chairman,  Mr.  J.  Brown,  Q.C.,  said 
he  would  like  to  couHrm  J\Ir.  Birch's  remarks,  as  far  as  he  could,  with 
reference  to  the  marriage  picture.  It  was  quite  certain  that  up  to  the 
twelfth  century  there  was  no  endowment  of  the  wife  with  the  worldly 
goods  of  the  husband.  The  worldly  goods  then  referred  to  the  land, 
what  we  now  call  "chattels"  being  worth  nothing.  He  agreed  with 
Mr.  Birch  in  thinking  it  very  unlikely  that  the  two  figures  referred  to 
the  marriage  ceremony.  Had  the  saint  been  St.  Valentine,  and  not 
St.  Nicholas,  he  would  have  had  nothing  more  to  say  on  the  matter. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Hannah,  on  being  called  upon  to  reply,  said 
he  quite  agreed  with  the  suggestions  made  as  to  the  so-called  Selsea 
sculptures.  They  were  in  a  state  of  such  good  preservation,  considering 
the  comparative  softness  of  the  material,  that  they  had  evidently  been 
closed  up  at  some  time,  perhaps  when  the  Parliamentary  forces  were 
making  themselves  so  happy  in  Chichester,  banging  the  organ  to  pieces, 
and  so  on.  They  were  very  archaic,  and  might  have  been  removed  from 
Selsea ;  and  he  mentioned  them  as  an  instance  of  the  facility  with 
which  articles  could  be  removed  from  one  church  to  another.  He 
sympathised  with  Mr.  Birch's  remarks  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
preservation  of  the  sculptures  might  be  extended  over  a  longer  time, 
but  was  powerless  to  carry  those  suggestions  into  effect.  The  proper 
persons  to  whom  those  admirable  remarks  should  have  been  addressed 
were  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Chichester,  whom  they  had  visited  the 
previous  day.  With  regard  to  the  suggested  marriage-scene,  it  had 
been  made  by  some  to  refer  to  some  portion  of  the  worship  of  the  false 
Diana,  which  filled  so  large  a  place  in  the  legends  of  St.  Nicholas,  in 
The  Gulden  Le.ijend^  and  other  works.  He  had  studied  all  the  St.  Nicho- 
las legends  with  as  much  care  as  possible,  but  he  could  not  discover  a 
single  one  in  which  there  would  be  the  pi'ccise  figures  shown  in  this 
particular  representation.  If  compelled  to  go  into  the  matter  a  littlo 
moie  fully,  he  should  not  like  to  be  so  fanciful  as  to  say  St.  Nicholas 
had  more  to  do  with  mai-riage  than  St.  Valentine,  because  the  whole 
story  of  St.  Nicholas  turned  round  the  endowment  by  him  of  the  three 
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maidens  with  purses  in  bis  youth,  showing  him  to  bo  a  sort  of  patron 
saint  to  those  in  distress.  Then,  again,  there  was  the  curious  object 
that  the  bridegroom  held  in  his  hand.  This  might  be  a  purse;  and, 
indeed,  in  the  St.  Nicholas  legend,  the  purse  played  an  important  part. 
It  was  possible,  therefore,  that  the  bride  might  have  handed  back  this 
purse  to  her  intended  husband,  and  he  might  be  simply  holding  it. 
That,  however,  he  could  not  tell  them.  Coming  to  the  head-dress,  if 
they  could  have  discovered  anything  in  the  shape  of  crowns,  they 
should  have  been  truly  rejoiced,  because  the  crowns  played  an  exceed- 
ingly important  part  in  the  old  marriage  ceremonies ;  but  the  ball  on 
the  head  of  the  woman  was  distinctly  not  a  crown.  It  might  be  the 
hair  gathered  together  in  a  form  usual  as  part  of  the  ceremony;  but 
he  could  not  tell,  and  should  decline  to  say.  He  had  merely  repeated 
the  suggestion  he  had  given  in  his  paper,  because  it  ofTered,  or  ap- 
peared to  offer,  a  solution  of  the  matter.  If  they  could  offer  a  better 
solution  he  should  be  pleased  to  hear  it.  Mr.  Birch  had  stated  bis 
objections  to  the  theory  that  he  (the  speaker)  had  raised ;  but  had  not 
been  kind  enough  to  suggest  a  better  solution.  He  (Mr.  Birch)  con- 
siderately referred  them  to  a  sixty-four  volume  work,  and  advised  them 
to  hunt  through  that  for  something  like  the  figures  in  question. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  sure  that  by  acclamation  they  would 
accord  their  best  thanks  to  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Hannah  for  his 
lucid  descriptions  of  these  fonts.  He  had  given  them  descriptions  not 
only  of  his  own  font,  as  he  might  call  it,  but  also  of  others,  notably 
that  at  Winchester,  which  was  visited  by  so  many  people  ;  and  after 
the  description  they  had  that  evening  heard,  they  should  understand 
a  great  deal  more  about  fonts  than  before.  Their  very  best  thanks 
were  due  to  Archdeacon  Hannah  for  his  paper. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Hannah  said,  of  course  they  would  accord 
their  thanks  to  his  friend,  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne,  for  his  kindness  in 
sending  the  drawing  from  Yorkshire,  which  had  added  to  the  interest 
of  their  consideration  of  the  subject. 

Dr.  S.  Birch,  F.S.A.,  then  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Coins  of  the  Britons 
in  ISussex",  which  was  illustrated  by  a  fine  collection  of  British  gold 
coins  found  in  Sussex,  lent  by  Mr.  E.  Willett.  The  paper  has  been 
already  printed  at  pp.  14-20. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Birch's  paper,  Mr.  Willett  addressed  a  few 
remarks  to  the  meeting,  saying  there  was  a  hoard  of  coins  of  the  Iceui 
found  at  Battle  some  few  years  ago ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
names  Verica  and  Viri,  which  appeared  upon  the  coins,  were  similar. 

A  further  short  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  J.  Brown,  Q.C., 
]\Ir.  Willett,  and  Dr.  Birch  took  part.  The  Chairman  then  said  he  was 
Kure  the  meeting  would  all  agree  with  him  in  expi-essing  their  warmest 
tliaid<s  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  read  the  papers,  and  those  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  discu.ssions  ;  after  which  the  meeting  terminated. 
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Obituaru. 


Lord  Waveney. 

The  "Right  Hon.  Robert  Alexander  Shafto  Adair,  Baron  Waveney,  of 
South  l^lmliam,  Suffolk,  in  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a 
Baronet,  and  F.R.S.,  who  died  last  month,  was,  says  The  Times,  "the 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Shafto  Adair,  first  I3aronet,  of  Flixtou 
Hall,  Suffolk,  by  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Maria,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  James  Strode  of  Berkhamstead,  Herts.,  and  was  born  in  August 
1811.  He  was  a  magistrate  and  Deputy-Lieutenant  for  Suffolk,  and 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  County  Antrim,  and  served  as  High  Sheriff  of  the 
hitter  county  in  18o3.  He  was  also  a  magistrate  for  Norfolk,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Ipswich  Quarter  Sessions.  He  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  Liberal  interest,  as  ]\[ember  for  Cambridge,  from 
18-47  to  1852,  and  again  from  1854  to  1857.  He  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  in  1873.  Lord  Waveney  was  Hon.  Colonel  of  the  ith  Batta- 
lion, Royal  Irish  Rifles ;  Hon.  Colonel  of  the  3rd  Brigade,  Eastern 
Division,  Royal  Artillery  ;  and  a  Militia  Aide-de-Camp  to  Her  Majesty. 
He  married,  in  1836,  Theodosia,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  General 
the  Hon.  Robert  Meade,  but  was  left  a  widower  in  1871.  In  default 
of  issue,  the  barony  becomes  extinct ;  but  the  baronetcy  devolves  upon 
his  brother,  Mr.  Hugh  Edward  Adair,  formerly  M.P.  for  Ipswich,  who 
was  born  in  1815,  and  married,  in  1856,  his  cousin,  Harriet  Camilla, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Adair  of  Heatherton  Park, 
Somerset.  His  high  personal  character,  moderation,  wisdom,  and 
conciliatory  disposition,  gave  him  considerable  influence  in  Ulster." 
His  genial  presidency,  and  kindly  reception  of  the  Association  at  Yar- 
mouth and  Norwich  in  187'J,  will  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  many  of  us. 

Mk.  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A., 

Died  in  January,  aged  eighty-three,  a  gentleman  who  was  formerly 
in  business  in  Liverpool  as  a  goldsmith,  but  who  was  well  known  as  a 
eiilleetor  of  antiquities,  and  as  the  donor  of  valuable  gifts  to  the  Cor- 
poration Museum  of  Liverpool.  "  He  was",  says  The  Times,  "  a  native 
of  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  Staffordshire,  and  settled  in  Liverpool, 
where  he  commenced  business  as  a  silversmith  and  jeweller.  While 
still  pursuing  his  business  with  energy  and  success,  ho  devoted  his 
leisure  and  his  fortune  to  the  gathering  of  antique  coins  and  gems,  lie 
attained  great  skill  as  a  numismatist,  and  the  first  collection  which  ho 
made  (one  of  ancient  Greek  coins)  he  sold  to  the  Ereueh  Uovernnient 
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in  1844.  Afterwards  he  devoted  his  whole  efforts  to  the  gathering  of 
specimeus  of  Egyptian,  Roman,  and  Etruscan  art,  of  ivory  carvings 
and  Wedgwood  ware.  These  antiquities  were  originally  located  in  a 
house  in  Colquitt  Street,  Liverpool,  and  were  thrown  open  to  the  pub- 
lic inspection  ;  but  when  the  Free  Library  and  Museum  were  built 
by  the  late  Sir  William  Brown,  Mr.  Mayer  made  a  gift  of  his  collection 
to  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool.  It  had  cost  him  over  £20,000  in 
money,  and  years  of  diligent  research  ;  and  the  Mayer  Collection  now 
forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  instructive  sections  of  the  Museum. 
In  consideration  of  this  munificent  gift,  Mr.  Mayer's  statue,  by  Fon- 
tana,  was  placed  in  St.  George's  Hall.  He  was  also  a  prolific  and 
authoritative  writer  on  the  subjects  of  his  study  ;  his  books  on  coins, 
Egyptian  antiquities,  and  pottery  being  of  high  reputation.  In  the 
conduct  of  his  own  business  as  a  silversmith  he  was  also  enterprising, 
and  his  name  is  associated  with  the  introduction  of  electro-plating. 
The  inventor  of  that  process,  Mr.  Thomas  Spencer,  was  assisted  by 
Mr.  Mayer  in  his  early  experiments  ;  and  the  first  article  ever  success- 
fally  treated  by  this  process,  an  electro- plated  spoon,  is  included  in 
the  Mayer  Collection.  He  built  in  Liverpool  a  free  library,  which  he 
stocked  with  20,000  volumes  of  books,  and  also  laid  out  a  park  for  the 
use  of  the  people.  Some  years  ago  he  retired  from  business,  and  spent 
his  life  in  quiet,  unostentatious  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  people  by  elevating  their  tastes,  and  providing  rational  recreations 
for  them." 


Antiquarian   KntclUcjence. 

The  late  Dr.  S.  Birch.— llr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch,  F.S.A.,  of  the  British 
Museum,  has  just  published  a  volume  oi  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Dr. 
Kiciinuel  Birch,  with  three  portraits,  and  a  bibliographical  list  of  his 
principal  works.  It  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Birch  or  of  the  publishers, 
Messrs.  Triibner  and  Co.,  Ludgatc  Hill.     Price  os. 

Roman  Money  in  China. — The  Times  of  January  28  says  :  "  2Vt,e  North 
China  Herald  reports  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sin  Gaufar,  the 
old  capital  of  the  province  of  Shan-si,  a  quantity  of  old  Roman  money 
Las  been  found.  Dr.  Bashall,  physician  to  the  English  Legation, 
declares  that  sixteen  of  the  coins  belong  to  the  reigns  of  Tiberius, 
Claudius,  Nero,  Vespasian,  Nerva,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines. 
Two  of  them  bear  the  effigies  of  the  Empress  Faustina  and  of  Com- 
niodus,  and  one  of  Aurelian.      This  vvuuld  seem  to  confirm  Ur.  Harth's 
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theory,  whicli  lie  advocates  in  his  lafoly  publiKhefl  work,  China  and  the 
/iomau  Orient,  thai  there  was  a  regular  commercial  intercourse  between 
('liina  and  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  known  to  the 
('hinese  asTa-tsin.  Dr.  Harth  founds  his  views  altogether  on  Cliinese 
sources  and  old  records. 

A.  few  copies  of  the  Illustrated  Eepnrt  on  Excavations  made  on  the 
Site  of  the  Roman  Castrum  at  Lymne,  in  Kent,  having  been  found  at  the 
printers',  they  are  offered  at  the  original  price,  B.s.  6d.  It  forms  a 
Supplement  to  The  Antiquities  of  Richborough,  Revolver,  and  Lymne,  of 
which  four  copies  only  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  author,  price  £1  Is. 
each.  There  are  also  six  copies  of  the  Illustrations  of  Roman  London^ 
with  three  extra  Plates,  at  £2  12s.  M.  each.  Application  should  be 
made  to  the  author,  C.  R.  Smith,  at  Temple  Place,  Strood,  Kent. 

Saxon  Chapel  at  I)eerhnrst.~T\ie  Rev.  G.  Butterworth,  VIcnr  of 
Deerhurst,  has  obtained  permission  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
fin-  the  building  to  be  put  in  thorough  repair  by  a  local  committee  of 
Gloucestershire  gentlemen.  The  Tudor  timbered  house  on  the  east 
will  remain,  and  set  off  the  ancient  chapel ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the 
building  on  the  west,  with  the  wing  of  stables  and  outhouses  at  riglit 
angles,  will  be  cleared  away,  so  as  to  leave  a  good  space  between  them 
and  the  angle  of  the  chapel. 

Liturcjies  and  Offices  of  the  Church  for  the  Use  of  English  Readers,  with 
a  Catalogue  of  the  Remains  of  the  Library  of  Archbishop  Cranmer.  By 
E.  Bdkbidge,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Backwell,  Somerset.  (London:  G.  Bell  and 
Sons.) — In  this  work  the  principal  object  has  been  to  indicate  and  ad- 
vance the  study  of  the  original  sources  of  Church  Services,  the  earliest 
forms  of  Christian  worship  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  and 
their  development  in  media3val  service-books.  This  prolific  subject 
possesses,  apart  from  its  religious  aspect,  much  interest  for  the  archiK- 
ologist  and  ecclesiastical  antiquary,  who  may  by  the  perusal  of  the  work 
obtain  a  better  knowledge  of  the  dates  and  aims  of  the  numerous  relics 
and  objects  of  Church  use  so  frequently  laid  on  our  table  at  evening 
meetings.  To  the  student  of  manuscript  service-books,  in  which  very 
nearly  all  the  fine  arts  of  illumination  and  drawing  were  enwrapped 
for  several  centuries,  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subjects  treated  so 
exhaustively  in  the  work  before  us  is  indispensable;  and  it  may, 
indeed,  be  said  that  without  some  such  knowledge  of  the  services  of 
the  Church  as  is  hereby  alTorded,  it  would  be  impossible  to  comprehend 
the  causes  that  have  led  as  well  to  the  construction  of  the  cathedrals 
and  monastic  and  parochial  churches,  which  have  furnished  all  Societies 
like  our  own  with  so  rich  a  branch  of  archaeological  research,  as  to 
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the  production  of  so  many  MSS.  A  few  years  ago,  for  example,  the 
controversy  which  centred  round  the  Athanasian  Creed  was  practically 
decided  by  the  palgeographers,  and  the  occurrence  of  a  very  early  text 
of  that  Creed  in  a  Psalter  formerly  in  the  Cottonian  Library  emphasised 
the  importance  of  studying  Liturgical  MSS.  Again,  the  recent  acquisi- 
tion of  a  typical  set  of  ancient  Mozarabic  service-bnoks  by  the  British 
Museum  has  enabled  the  author  to  record  some  interesting  points. 
Hence  the  value  of  the  work,  which  is  compendiously  and  lucidly 
arranged,  and  by  its  modest  dimensions  not  likely  to  dishearten  the 
reader  with  the  immensity  of  the  subject ;  and  Mr.  Burbidge  may  be 
congratulated  for  having  so  successfully  carried  out  a  literary  labour 
in  which,  to  a  material  degree,  he  is  a  pioneer. 

The  part  taken  by  Cranmer  in  the  revision  of  our  English  services 
naturally  explains  the  interest  shown  by  the  author  in  investigating 
the  formation  of  the  Archbishop's  library,  which  was  very  representa- 
tive in  its  day  ;  and  its  existence  in  a  scattered  form,  at  the  present 
time,  has  been  carefully  traced.  Not  long  ago  our  Associate,  Mr. 
W.  Wilding,  of  Montgomery,  gave  us  an  account  of  the  library  of  the 
Herberts,  which  proved  attractive  to  many  outside  the  range  of  our 
Association  as  well  as  to  our  own  members.  In  the  same  way  au 
account  of  the  library  of  a  man  who  played  a  vitally  important  part  in 
the  development  of  the  Church  of  England  deserves  the  attention  of 
us  all. 

New  Series  of  County  Histories  :  Tl),  A  History  ofNorfnIlc,  by  Walter 
Eye;  1885.  (2),^  History  of  Devonshire,  by  R.  N.  Worth,  F.G.S., 
etc.  ;  1886.  (London  :  E.  Stock.) — The  age  of  ponderous  folio  county 
histories  seems  to  have  entirely  passed  away,  and  although  the  surviv- 
ing copies  of  these  great  books  command  high  prices,  no  one  has  ever 
dreamed  of  reprinting  them  as  they  are,  or  of  producing  new  histories 
to  match  them  ;  but  the  increased  desire  for  knowledge,  which  marks 
these  concluding  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  created  a  demand 
for  a  lighter  class  of  county  history,  which  has  been  in  the  two  volumes 
before  us  admirably  carried  out.  They  form  readable  and,  in  the 
main,  trustworthy  and  comprehensive  descriptions  of  the  respective 
counties  of  which  they  undertake  to  treat ;  and  at  the  same  time  in  no 
■way  prevent  or  supersede  the  information,  both  topographical  and 
"•enealogical,  which  is  contained  in  the  works  on  which  they  are 
founded.  From  their  size  it  is  manifest  that  they  are  not  exhaustive  ; 
but  there  is  contained  in  them  a  vast  amount  of  information,  much  of 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  new  and  attractive  even  to  the  veteran  admirer 
of  the  old-fashioned  folios  and  quartos.  The  publisher,  in  his  pro- 
spectus, very  justly  remarks  that — 

"The  interest  which  English  i-eadcrs  have  always  taken  in  the  in- 
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loninl  liisfovy  of  their  own  country  is  Avcll  known,  and  is  evidence  of 
fi  lioaltliy  desire  to  obtain  knowledge  concerning  their  own  land  and. 
its  condition  and  progress  in  bygone  times.  This  eagerness  has  been 
evidenced  at  intervals  by  the  successful  publication  of  local  and  county 
histories  of  greater  or  less  excellence  from  early  times  to  the  present 
day.  The  history  of  any  one  county,  beyond  its  more  direct  relation 
with  the  national  life,  is  full  of  important  elements  peculiar  to  itself, 
•which  go  to  make  up  the  great  story  of  our  native  land.  N'ot  oidy 
is  there  a  special  value  in  such  chronicles  for  those  who  live  in  the 
county,  and  who  ai'e  more  or  less  personally  concerned  in  its  story, 
but  all  who  take  an  intei'est  in  our  country's  history,  from  a  student's 
siandpoint,  must  welcome  them  with  gladness. 

"It  is  now  intended  to  supply  a  requirement  which  has  long  been 
felt,  for  a  series  of  popularly  written  but  readable  histories  of  the 
counties  of  England, — a  series  of  handy  volumes  which  shall  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  passing  Guide  ;  such  a  record  as  will  obtain  a  ready 
■welcome  in  the  cultivated  English  home  by  reason  of  its  attractive 
readableness,  and  yet  one  in  which  the  antiquary,  historian,  and  student 
will  find  valuable  and  pei-haps  little  known  information. 

"  Each  volume  will  be  written  by  a  competent  historian,  whoso 
knowledge  of  the  locality,  by  residence  and  study,  and  whose  intimate 
acquaintance  with  his  subject,  enable  him  to  write  authoritatively  on 
the  district  whose  story  he  records.  All  those  special  features  which 
go  to  make  local  history  peculiarly  valuable  and  attractive  will  bo 
found  in  this  series,  such  as  the  state  of  the  county  in  the  Roman, 
8axon,  Danish,  and  Norman  times  ;  its  antiquities,  customs,  social 
P'^culiarities,  folk-lore,  dialects,  the  prominent  part  it  has  played  in  the 
history  of  England  at  various  periods,  the  personal  record  of  the  noble 
and  illustrious  sons  and  daughters  of  the  district,  its  notable  churches, 
secular  buildings,  historical  seats  and  mansions,  and  its  natural 
features.  In  a  word,  the  history  of  each  county,  while  taking  its  place 
as  a  single  volume  in  the  national  history,  will  be  treated  as  a  complelo 
historic  narrative  of  its  own  district." 

Mr.  liye,  who  has  written  the  Historij  of  NorfolJ,-,  has  handled  his 
subject  with  care  and  intelligence.  It  is,  perhaps,  in  the  part  which 
relates  to  the  early  history  that  he  is  seen  to  be  weak  ;  and  although 
we  may  give  a  general  assent  to  his  deductions  as  to  the  Danish  colo- 
nisation of  Norfolk  before  Roman  times,  much  of  what  he  says  as  to 
the  parallelism  of  place-names  of  Norfolk  and  Denmark  is  misleading. 
Original  place-names  roughly  divide  themselves  into  two  classes :  the 
one  signifying  local  peculiarities  of  scenery,  position,  geology,  or  vege- 
tiition,  as,  for  exam])le,  Norton,  ('romer.  Wells,  etc.  ;  the  other  end)ody- 
ing  the  name  of  a  deity,  a  hero,  a  headsman,  and  so  forth,  whose 
tory  and  cnllus  especially  recommended  themselves  (o  the  first 
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on  the  site.  Looked  at  in  this  light,  for  instance,  the  apparent  con- 
nection between  Brandeston  (Norf.)  and  Braendesgaard  (Denni.)  dis- 
appears; for  the  Brand  who  furnished  the  eponyin  for  the  Norfolk 
village  stands  far  apart,  no  doubt,  from  the  Braend  in  whose  honour 
the  Danish  village  was  named,  although  probably  both  these  mythic 
personages  derived  their  names  from  a  Scandinavian  hero  of  the  earliest 
period  of  pagan  history. 

With  much  of  Mr.  Rye's  criticism  of  Kemble's  investigation  of  the 
"  mark"  we  must  disagree  ;  but  we  are  not  disposed  to  be  too  critical 
where  there  is  so  much  to  admire.  The  chapters  which  treat  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  folk-lore  are  of  the 
highest  interest,  and  students  in  this  comparatively  new  branch  o£ 
archseology  will  be  highly  grateful  to  Mr,  Rye.  If  we  may  suggest  an 
omission,  which  may  easily  be  remedied  in  any  future  edition  (and  in 
the  future  volumes  of  this  useful  series  of  works),  it  is  that  a  chapter 
should  be  devoted  to  an  enumeration  of  the  principal  topographical 
literature  and  of  the  genealogical  collections  bearing  on  each  county. 
The  late  Mr.  Dawson  Turner's  magnificent  series  of  Blomefield's  His- 
tory, enriched  with  hundreds  of  extra  plates  and  views,  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  the  large  number  of  Heraldic  Visitations  and  Collectanea 
in  the  same  Library,  ought  to  have  been  discussed,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  in  this  volume. 

Mr.  Worth's  Devonshire  is  also  a  carefully  written  volume;  and  the 
system  of  grouping  round  well  known  centres  rather  than  taking 
places  alphabetically,  or  in  order  of  antiquity,  has  much  to  recommend 
itself  to  the  historian  of  a  county  when  his  space  is  circumscribed.  The 
early  history  of  Devonshire  has  an  importance  to  the  student  of  palseo- 
lithic  man  and  the  barrow-builders  which  is  second  to  none  in  Eng- 
land, To  Roman,  Saxon,  Norman,  and  mediaeval  history  Devonshire 
contributes  deductions  and  examples  of  interest  which  cannot  be  sur- 
passed elsewhere ;  and  we  can  only  say  that  Mr.  Worth  is  quite  as 
much  at  home  with  his  ancient  evidences  as  with  the  mediaeval  and 
more  modern  phases  of  county  life  and  history  of  which  he  has  writ- 
ten. The  work  labours  under  the  need  of  a  county  bibliography,  and 
a  guide  to  other  sources  of  information,  to  which  those  whose  interest 
has  been  aroused,  and  only  partially  satisfied,  may  turn  for  further 
information.  A  good  county  map  might  have  been  introduced  with 
advantage  into  each  of  these  two  volumes. 

The  Offii-ial  Baronage  of  England,  showing  the  Succession,  Dignities, 
and  Offices  of  every  Peer  from  1066  to  1885,  with  1,600  Illustrations. 
By  James  E.  DoYr.E.  3  vols.,  4to.  (Longmans  ;  1886.)— This  work 
goes  far  beyond  all  so-called  Peerages  hitherto  published,  by  reason  of 
the  very  great  amount  of  new  and  important  historical  information 
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which  hfiR  been  gathered  from  some  source  never  yet  drawn  upon  in 
a  systematic  manner.  The  tabulated  method  in  which  that  informa- 
tion is  presented  to  the  reader  forms  a  new  departure  in  this  class  of 
antiquai-ian  literature,  and  the  reference- value  of  the  book  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly great  to  many  who  consult  it.  Added  to  this,  the  portraits, 
seals,  heraldry,  and  autograph  facsimiles,  inci'ease  the  popular  interest; 
and  it  may  be  safely  predicted  (hat  for  the  future  no  Ponrage  will  bo 
printed  after  the  old  lines  of  IJurke  and  Foster,  the  latter  probably 
being  the  best  specimen  of  the  old  style.  We  know  that  Mr.  Doyle 
has  spent  many  years  in  laborious  research,  and  this  is  now  put  before 
the  public  in  a  comprehensive  and  tasteful  manner  which  carries  with 
it  universal  admiration  for  the  result,  and  appreciation  of  the  efforts 
which  have  brought  it  about. 

Tlryns ;  the  Prehistoric  Palace  of  the  Kings  of  Tinjns,  the  Results  of 
the  latest  Excavations.  By  Dr.  Henry  Schlikmann;  with  a  Preface  by 
Professor  F.  Adler,  and  contributions  by  Dr.  W.  Dorppeld.  (London  : 
J.  Murray.  1886.) — This  is  a  remarkable  work  of  pure  archaeology, 
and  its  production  raises  the  high  reputation  of  onr  Honorary  Asso- 
ciate, Dr.  Schliemann,  still  higher  as  an  ancient  explorer.  Asia  Minor 
had  already  yielded  a  bounteous  hypogeal  harvest  to  his  scientific  sys- 
tem of  investigations  at  Troy,  as  also  Mycenje  and  Orchomenos  ;  and 
here  again  at  Tiryns,  a  fortified  citadel  commanding  sea  and  land,  in 
the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  plain  of  Argos,  the  buried  arcana  of 
prehistoric  Greece  have  revealed  themselves  to  his  comprehensive 
researches  with  commensurate  results. 

Dr.  Adler,  in  his  extensive  Preface  of  nearly  fifty  pages,  contributes 
an  exhaustive  essay  by  way  of  general  introduction  to  the  study  of 
comparative  Greek  archaeology,  summing  up  the  principal  questions 
which  are  involved  by  the  ground-plans,  the  Cyclopean  walls,  the  con- 
struction  of  chambers,  the  beehive  tombs,  and  other  details  of  archi- 
tecture, which  have  been  from  time  to  time  discovered,  and  to  most  of 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Schliemaun's  labours. 

The  work  itself  consists  of  four  chapters  of  176  pages,  in  which  the 
author  in  simple  language  recounts  the  story  of  his  progress  in  the 
excavations,  chiefly  during  1884  and  1885.  The  details  of  the  plant 
required  for  the  undertaking,  and  of  the  manner  of  living  and  procur- 
ing provisions,  are  of  great  use  to  those  likely  to  embark  in  similar 
operations.  The  chapter  on  the  history  and  topography  of  Tiryns 
shows  great  and  recondite  research  into  the  whole  cycle  of  classical 
and  scholiastic  literature.  The  third  cliapter  will,  perhaps,  be  the  most 
attractive  to  archa?ologists,  as  it  contains  the  descriptions  of  the  relics 
in  terra-cotta,  stone,  and  other  material  found  in  excavating  the  layers 
of  debris  of  the  oldest  settlement  in  Tiryns.     Tiie  potteiy  of  this  scttle- 
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ment,  with  the  exception  of  cups,  was  in  form,  workmanship,  and 
decoration,  quite  distinct  from  that  used  bj  latter  occupiers  of  the  site- 
No  one  can  inspect  the  excellent  woodcut  of  the  hand-made,  one- 
handled  jug  of  globular  shape,  made  of  rough,  brick-coloured  clay,  and 
unpainted  (p.  65)  ;  or  the  hand-made  jug  (p.  66)  of  dark  brown  clay, 
slightly  baked  after  being  washed  with  a  solution  of  finer  clay,  which 
has  been  furnished  with  a  lug  on  each  side  of  the  body,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  steadying  it  between  two  stones  on  the  fire  ;  without  feeling 
that  he  is  face  to  face  with  the  oldest  fictile  remains  of  man's  incipient 
intelligence.  These  hand-made  pots,  and  the  rudely  shapen  idols  and 
rudimentary  figurines  which  were  found  in  close  proximity  to  them, 
are  found  in  moi-e  or  less  abundance  all  over  the  Greek  world ;  and 
those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  inspecting  the  objects  excavated 
by  our  Associate,  Major  A.  P.  di  Cesnola,  P.S.A.,  in  Cyprus  (now 
belonging  to  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Lawrence,  F.S.A.,  of  Holland  Park),  will 
not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  close  resemblance  between  the  yields  of 
that  island  and  the  Argive  mainland. 

The  objects  found  in  the  debris  of  the  second  settlement  of  Tiryns 
are  more  extensive  in  character,  and  artistic  in  fabric,  than  the  more 
archaic  relics,  and  they  are  treated  in  a  succeeding  chapter  according 
to  a  classification  which  has  much  to  recommend  itself.  The  vases 
with  geometrical  paintings,  with  specimens  of  which,  from  numerous 
Greek  sites,  the  archaic  vase-room  at  the  British  Museum  is  replete  ; 
those  with  glossy  white  or  pale  creamy  colour ;  those,  again,  showing 
the  earliest  efforts  of  the  draughtsman  to  depict  birds,  stags,  and  marine 
creatures,  so  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  a  riparian  people  like  the 
Greeks  ;  those  with  spiral  ornamentation  suggested  by  the  tendrils  of 
the  vine  (for  we  are  inclined  to  reject  its  supposed  origin  to  a  "  rolled 
wire",  as  hinted  by  Sophus  Miiller ;  the  baked  clay  idols  which  possess 
very  slight  resemblance  to  the  human  form  ;  and  the  objects  of  stone, 
ivory,  wood,  and  glass, — each  of  these  sections  is  endowed  with  attrac- 
tion of  the  most  potent  kind  to  the  student  of  ancient  art,  and  Dr. 
Schlicmann  has  rendered  their  study  doubly  interesting  by  the  excel- 
lent way  in  which  he  has  ai'ranged  and  described  them. 

Dr.  W.  Dorpfeld,  the  companion  and  fellow-labourer  of  Dr.  Schlic- 
mann,  follows  up  the  narrative  in  two  subsequent  chapters  of  consider- 
able length,  running  to  more  than  half  the  bulk  of  the  work.  In  these 
lie  details  in  the  minutest  way  the  construction  of  the  citadel  and  its 
walls  ;  the  palace  in  the  ujjper  citadel,  and  all  its  chambei^s ;  the  re- 
markable architectural  remains  of  an  older  settlement;  and  the  several 
constructive  parts,  such  as  walls,  pillars,  friezes,  and  mural  paintings ; 
many  of  which,  with  new,  elegant,  and  artistic  patterns  and  designs, 
are  admirably  reproduced  in  coloured  plates ;  and  the  work  closes 
with  an  Appendix  by  Otto  Helm  on  Mycenajan  amber  imported  from 
the  Baltic. 
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The  volume  has  been  beautifully  printed,  and  the  numerous  plates 
and  woodcuts,  which  are  indeed  indispensable  to  a  work  of  this  kind, 
testify  to  the  liberal  manner  in  which  Mr.  Murray  has  carried  out  the 
publication  of  a  work  which  exhibits  the  latest  phase  of  judicious  and 
intelligent  investigation  of  the  arts  and  homes  of  a  prehistoric  race, 
highly  cultured,  as  is  evidenced  here,  long  before  it  acquired  that 
grace  and  beauty  of  inspiration  which  was  to  enthrall  the  whole  world 
for  centuries  with  its  unrivalled  expression  of  the  highest  intellectual 
feelings  of  man.  This  position  Greece  did  not  suddenly  assume  ;  and 
in  the  book  before  us  we,  perhaps,  see  very  little  which  may  presage 
the  high  position  of  its  later  art ;  but  there  are  not  wanting,  to  those 
who  study  the  subject  of  prehistoric  Greece,  as  enunciated  here  and 
elsewhere,  the  little  indications  which  lead  up  to  the  finer  periods  by 
almost  invisible  gradations. 

The  Literature  of  Egypt  a7ul  the  Soudan,  from  the  Earliest  l^nies  to 
the  Year  1885.  By  H.H.  Prince  Ibrahim  Hilmt.  In  two  volumes. 
Vol,  1,  A-L.  (London:  Triibner  and  Co.  1886.) — The  enormous 
amount  of  literature  which  exists  in  relation  to  Kgypt  and  the  Souelan 
is  well  exhibited  by  this  vast  collection  of  titles  which  Prince  Ibrahim ' 
Hilmy,  son  of  the  Khedive  Ismail,  has  gathered  up  during  five  years 
of  English  sojourn.  His  object  has  been  to  facilitate  the  acquisition 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  great  learning  which  has  been  exercised  on  the 
monumental  lore,  ancient  writing,  language  and  literature,  and  the 
raediseval  and  modern  history  of  this  remarkable  country  of  the  Delta. 
Bibliographies  are  always  works  of  very  special  value  and  use,  however 
imperfect  they  may  be ;  but  this  one,  which  contains  upwards  of  eight 
thousand  entries,  from  its  great  scope  and  very  extensive  grasp  of  the 
many-sided  literature  of  Egypt,  is  likely  to  prove  deficient  in  very  few 
entries  of  useful  titles.  Probably  no  one  has  ever  imagined  how 
many  works  have  been  inspired  by  the  mystic  land  of  Egypt,  which 
has  contributed  books  and  articles  to  philology,  history,  politics,  fine 
arts,  and.  archaeology,  for  almost  as  many  centuries  as  the  printing 
press  has  existed.  We  may,  therefore,  heartily  wish  a  success  for  this 
book,  which,  among  other  things,  shows  that  the  descendants  of  the 
enlightened  Mehemet  Ali  can  wield  a  pen  as  well  as  a  sword  towards 
the  furtherance  of  his  country's  position  in  the  esteem  of  the  woi-ld. 

Salaminbo  of  Gu-itave  Flaubert.  Translated  by  M.  French  Sheldon. 
(Saxon  and  Co.,  23  Bouverie  Street.) — The  classical  accounts  of  the 
most  stirring  events  of  Carthaginian  history  have  formed  the  principal 
themes  for  this  work,  which  is  commanding  a  consiLlei-able  amount  of 
public  notice  at  the  present  time.  Those  who  arc  pleased  to  read 
ancient  history  rewritten  in   stirring  language,  and  clot  lied  in  all  the 
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attractive  garb  of  fiction,  will  find  much  to  admire  in  the  work  before 
us.  The  Introduction,  by  Mr.  E.  King,  explains  the  motive  of  the 
work,  and  gives  a  capital  account  of  the  author  and  his  following. 

Old  Brigliton. — Walford's  Antiquarian  for  January  1886  contains, 
among  other  papers,  a  capital  one,  with  a  map,  on  "  Old  Brighton", 
which  is  worthy  of  perusal  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Sawyer's  Paper  in 
this  part  of  our  Journal. 

Netoton  :  his  Friend,  and  his  Niece.  By  the  late  Augustus  de  Mor- 
gan. (London:  E.  Stock.) — Mr.  A.  C.  Ranyard  has,  with  Mrs.  de 
Morgan,  edited  this  interesting  work,  which  gives  a  large  number  of 
details  relating  to  the  life  of  the  great  astronomer  and  his  contempo- 
raries, which  have  never  before  been  put  before  the  literary  world  in 
the  forcible  manner  in  which  this  account  has  been  prepared.  No 
future  biographer  of  Newton  can  afford  to  ignore  the  work,  and  the 
study  of  the  history  of  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  in  England  would  be  incomplete  without  a 
perusal  of  this  remarkable  essay. 

Silex  ScintiUans :  Sacred  Poems  and  Ejaculations.  By  Heney 
Vaughan,  Silurist.  A  Facsimile  of  the  First  Edition  of  1650  ;  with  an 
Introduction  by  the  Rev.  W.  Clare,  B.A.  (London  :  E.  Stock.) — This 
facsimile  reprint  has  been  undertaken  chiefly  with  a  view  to  reinstate 
Vaughan  as  a  standard  British  poet.  We  fear  that  this  forgotten  ver- 
sifier, like  many  other  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century,  has  no  chance 
of  ever  being  appreciated  again  in  the  way  that  his  Editor  would 
desire;  but  his  fate  is  not  worse  than  that  of  many  poets  of  the  present 
day,  who,  though  now  warmly  admitted,  will  not  be  read  a  hundred 
years  hence,  even  if  they  find  an  editor  as  competent,  laborious,  and 
zealous  as  Mr.  Clare  has  proved  himself  to  be. 

Mr.  Elliot  Stock  has  just  issued  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wahefield,  a 
facsimile  reproduction  of  the  first  edition  published  in  1766,  with  an 
Inti'oduction  by  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  and  a  bibliographical  list  of  the 
editions  which  have  appeared  in  England  and  abroad.  The  many 
admirers  of  this  charmimg  work  of  fiction  cannot  fail  to  be  delighted 
with  the  two  quaintly  pretty  little  volumes,  which  may  claim  a  place 
in  every  home.  As  an  English  classic.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  should 
by  no  means  be  confined  to  English-speaking  races,  and  this  reprint 
will  greatly  extend  its  appreciation. 

City  Churches  Destmyed  since  k.T>.  1800,  or  now  Threatened.  Illus- 
trated and  described  by  W.  Niven,  F.S.A.,  Architect,  author  o^  Old 
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W((r>un'J:shl)-r  IFiniiics-,  S'firfj'ordslu'ri'  Jloii.fsn.'^,  o.ic.  —  Dnriii!^  tJir>  prpspiit 
century  fifteen  churches  within  the  old  walls  of  the  City  of  London 
have  been  destroyed;  not  by  fire  or  other  accident,  but  deliberately- 
pulled  down.  Of  two  or  three  of  this  number  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said 
that  their  destruction  was  inevitable,  in  the  growth  of  the  town,  to 
make  room  for  improved  thoroughfares  or  important  public  building-!  ; 
but  the  rest  have  been  destroyed  because  they  stood  upon  valuable 
ground.  With  the  view  of  helping  to  rescue  fi-om  oblivion  those 
churches  which  have  already  been  destroyed,  and  of  doing  something, 
perhaps,  towards  warding  off  destruction  from  those  now  threatened, 
by  calling  attention  to  them,  the  present  work  is  undertaken.  There 
will  be  at  least  seventeen  etchings  on  copper,  and  about  six  plioto- 
lithographs.  These  will  consist  chiefly  of  views  ;  but  it  is  proposed  to 
give  plans  of  some  of  the  desti-oyed  churches  as  well  as  views ;  also  a 
general  plan  of  the  City,  with  its  churches ;  and  some  of  the  fittinf  s 
and  furniture  will  be  illustrated.  On  account  of  its  connection  with 
church  organisation  in  the  City,  and  as  the  old  buildings  have  recently 
been  destroyed,  it  is  thought  that  a  view  of  Sion  College  may  be  in- 
cluded. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  book  may  be  ready  early  in  the  sprino-.  Tlie 
impression  will  be  strictly  limited  to  250  copies,  namely,  large  imp. 
4to.  (etchings  and  letterpress  upon  Dutch  paper),  £1  15s.;  numbered 
proofs,  colombier  4to.  (etchings  upon  Whatman  or  India  paper,  and 
half-bound  in  parchment),  £3.  To  non-subscribers,  at  the  rate  of 
25  per  cent,  additional.  Proofs  of  several  of  the  etchino-s  have  been 
exhibited  at  the  Society  of  Painter-Etchers'  Exhibitions,  and  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  Specimens  may,  however,  be  seen  by  application  to 
the  Agent,  Mr.  Henry  Gray,  25  Cathedral  Yard,  Manchester,  who  will 
receive  subscribers'  names,  and  be  glad  to  communicate  with  any  one 
interested  in  the  subject. 

Costume  in  England :  a  History  of  Dress  to  the  End  of  the  Eighteen  fh 
Centurij.  By  the  late  F.  W.  Fairholt,  P.S.A.  Third  edition.  PJn- 
larged  and  thoroughly  revised  by  the  Hon.  H.  A.  Dn-lon,  F.S.A.  Illus- 
trated with  above  700  engravings.  Vol.  i.  History ;  vol.  ii,  Glossary. 
(London  :  George  Bell  and  Sons,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden.    1885.) 

Record- Evidences  among  the  Archives  of  Chuii  ;  illuMrative  of  mam i  of 
the  English  Cluniac  Foundations,  and  the  History  of  our  earli/  Kings 
from  1066.  By  Sir  G.  F.  Duckett,  Bart.  Price  5.-?.  Invaluable  for 
the  record-student  and  historian.  Now  for  the  first  time  published. 
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photographers,  of  East  Street,  Brighton,  announce  that  they  have  now 
ready  a  series  of  photographs  of  the  buildings  at  the  Old  Charterhouse, 
London,  the  proposed  demolition  of  which  is  causing  much  interest 
among  Carthusians  and  archa3ologists  generally.  The  Master  and  his 
guests  inspected  the  views  on  Founder's  Day,  1885,  and  the  highest 
approval  was  expressed  iu  regard  to  them. 

The  "Album"  contains  the   following  Old   Charterhouse  views  :  — 

I,  Facsimile  of  Inscription  on  Thomas  Sutton's  Tomb  ;  2,  The  Master's 
Lodge  ;  3,  The  Preacher's  Court ;  4,  Pensioners'  Court ;  5,  Washhouse 
Court  (Exterior)  ;  6,  Ditto,  ditto  (Interior)  ;  7,  The  Hall  (Exterior)  ; 
8,  Ditto  (Interior);  9,  Fireplace  in  Hall;  10,  Havelock's  Memorial; 

II,  The  Corridor ;  12,  Chapel  (Interior) ;  13,  Tomb  of  Thomas  Sutton 
(near);  14,  Ditto,  ditto  (distant)  ;  15,  Dr.  Saunders'  Memorial;  16, 
Archdeacon  Hale's  Memorial;  17,  Rev.  Mr.  Walford's  Memorial;  18, 
Portrait  of  Thomas  Sutton  from  the  Engraving  by  Faber. 

The  price  of  the  Large  Series  is  three  guineas  and  a  half,  in  Album 
lettered  "  Old  Charterhouse";  of  the  Small  Series,  one  guinea,  in  Album 
lettered  "  Old  Charterhouse."  Price  of  single  copies  :  Large  Size,  5s. ; 
Cabinet  Size,  2s. 

Arcliceology  and  Architecture  of  Southoark.  By  Mr.  C.  N.  McInttre 
North. — This  work  will  be  issued  in  uniform  Parts,  in  wrapper,  each 
Part  consisting  of  two  or  three  plates,  10  ins.  by  14  ins.,  printed  on 
toned  paper,  with  a  page  of  letter-press.  It  is  proposed  to  issue  twelve 
Numbers  at  intervals  of  about  three  months,  and  among  the  Plates 
will  be  included  the  following  :  View  of  Interior  of  St.  Saviour's  ;  Plans 
and  Perspective  of  Alleyn's  Almshouses  ;  The  Albert  Institute,  Black- 
friars  Road  ;  Ancient  Cistern  and  Fireplace  in  Southwark  ;  Interior  of 
Church,  Orange  Street  ;  and  a  Restoration  of  the  Kildalton  Cross ; 
Perspective  of  the  suggested  Improvement  of  the  Borough  Market, 
with  the  proposed  Buildings,  and  a  Restoration  of  St.  Saviour's 
Church  ;  the  old  Stained  Glass  of  St.  Saviour's  Church,  printed  in 
Colours  from  old  MS.  Drawings;  Plan  and  Perspective  of  Carnes 
Wharf,  Banksidc ;  and  Plans  of  the  old  Borough  Inns,  temj).  18G5) ; 
Perspective  View  and  Plan  of  old  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  The  price 
per  Part  will  be  2s.  6d,  to  those  who  subscribe  for  the  series.  Orders 
should  be  sent  to  Mr.  W.  Drewett,  43  High  Street,  Borough,  South- 
wark. 
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CHICHESTER :  THE  CITY  WALLS, 

AND    THEIR   ROMAN   FORM    AND   FOUNDATION. 

BY   GORDON    M,    HILLS,    ESQ. 

On  the  eve  of  the  visit  of  the  Congress  to  Chichester  last 
August,  it  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith,  F.S.  A., 
that  in  our  doubting  age  it  was  questioned  whether  the 
walls  of  Chester,  Canterbury,  and  Chichester,  were  works 
of  Roman  times ;  and  it  was  suggested  by  that  gentle- 
man, that  most  likely  the  question  would  be  solved  at 
Chichester  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  result  would  be 
effectively  published,  if  the  Association  would  undertake 
an  examination  by  digging  at  the  foot  of  the  walls,  in 
time  for  the  result  to  be  seen  at  the  visit  of  our  Associ- 
ation to  Chichester.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  readily 
yielded  to  the  request  of  the  Association,  and  permitted 
excavations  to  be  made  at  the  foot  of  the  city  walls,  on 
the  outside,  at  two  places,  where  the  walls  pass  through 
their  grounds  in  the  south-west  quarter  of  the  city.  At 
one  of  these  excavations  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith's  expecta- 
tions were  completely  realised,  and  the  most  decisive  evi- 
dence of  the  Roman  origin  of  the  city  walls  was  brought 
to  view. 

The  ancient  w^alls  of  fortification  remain  in  almost  their 
entire  circuit  around  the  city,  and  form  a  polygonal  or 
nearly  circular  enclosure,  2,200  feet  diameter,  north  to 
south;  and  2,310  feet  diameter,  east  to  west;  at  the 
centre  of  which  the  foiu-  principal  streets  of  the  city  in- 
tersect.    Where  these  streets  passed  out   through  the 
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walls,  were  the  four  city  gates  whose  sites  are  still  desig- 
nated South  Gate,  East  Gate,  North  Gate,  and  West 
Gate.  A  few  stones  of  the  piers  of  the  archway  of  West 
Gate  are  still  visible  mi  situ.  The  structure  itself  was 
taken  down,  as  well  as  the  North  and  South  Gates,  in 
1772  and  1773.  The  East  Gate,  which  was  also  the  City 
Gaol,  was  taken  down  in  1783,  and  a  new  Gaol  was  built 
at  the  side  of  the  street  where  the  Gate  had  stood.  Some 
views  of  the  Gates  are  preserved  in  Gough's  MSS.  at  the 
Bodleian  Library,  and  in  the  Burrell  MSS.  at  the  British 
Museum.  In  notices  of  the  Gates,  about  the  time  of 
their  removal,  they  are  described  as  Boman  work,  but 
the  views  themselves  give  an  idea  of  restored  work  of  the 
time  of  Charles  II. 

At  the  East  Gate  the  city  was  entered  by  the  undoubted 
Boman  road,  the  Stane  Street,  which  still  for  a  large  part 
of  its  length  is  the  direct  road  to  London  through  Pul- 
borough,  and  to  Neomagus,  near  Horsham  (according  to 
Ptolemy  the  capital  of  the  Begni),  and  thence  to  London. 
With  the  Stane  Street  also  communicated,  at  two  miles 
from  East  Gate,  the  road  from  Cissbury,  the  British  camp 
of  the  Begni,  commanding  their  coasts  in  this  part. 

From  the  West  Gate  proceeded  a  coast  road  to  the 
Boman  stations  at  Venta  Belgarum  (Havant)  and  Por- 
chester,  at  the  head  of  two  of  the  waters  of  the  great 
triple  harbour  of  Trisanton,  as  I  have  tried  to  show  else- 
where.   (VoL  for  1878,  pp.  283-291,  310.) 

From  South  Gate  went  a  road  to  the  Chichester  division 
of  Trisanton,  and  to  the  eastern  mouth  of  that  estuary. 

Here  I  must  let  fly  a  Parthian  arrow  at  the  long  cur- 
rent error  which  has  given  to  Chichester  the  wrong  name 
of  Begnum,  a  name  really  belonging  to  the  district  in 
which  the  city  stands,  and  remind  my  readers  that  I  have 
already  endeavoured  to  show  that  its  real  Boman  name 
was  Clausentum,  in  the  volume  of  this  Journal  for  1878. 

In  the  North  Street,  about  440  feet  north  from  the 
central  intersection  of  the  streets,  stood  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Neptune  and  Minerva,  as  we^  judge  from  the 
large  inscribed  stone  found  at  the  spot  in  April  1723,  in 
digging  a  cellar  on  the  north  side  of  Lion  Street  (called 
St.  Martin's  Lane  in  Boger  Gale's  description  of  the  find) 
as  it  comes  into  North  Street.     The  spot  is  just  opposite 
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the  present  Council  Chamber  of  the  city,  close  to  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Guildhall ;  and  this  temple  was  erected,  as 
the  inscription  shows,  by  the  authority  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  the  conqueror  of  Britain.  By  an  oft  rej^eated 
error  the  discovery  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  digging 
the  foundations  of  the  Council  Chamber  itself  in  1731. 
It  is  just  as  well  to  point  out  that  this  is  a  mistake.  For 
a  time  the  stone  remained  in  view,  built  up  in  the  face 
of  the  wall  of  the  house  at  which  it  was  found.  It  was 
subsequently  removed  to  Goodwood,  This  stone  was  in- 
spected, in  August  lastj  by  the  Association  at  Goodwood. 
Aptly  the  Emperor  raised  here  a  temple  to  Neptune,  by 
whose  favour  he  believed  his  forces  had  prosperously 
found  a  landing  in  the  harbour  of  Trisanton  ;  had  found 
at  this  city  a  friendly  people,  the  Begni  ;  and  had  been 
enabled  to  take  the  held  at  once  against  the  Belgse, 
whose  country  bordered  all  the  western  part  of  the  Tris- 
anton estuary  which  we  now  call  Portsmouth  Harbour 
and  Porchester  Lake.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
Claudius  founded  the  city,  but  that  he  made,  of  a  port  of 
the  Regni,  a  Roman  ciritas ;  and  so  it  continued. 

In  1809,  in  pulling  down  a  part  of  the  city  wall  in  the 
south-east  quarter  of  the  city,  a  Roman  inscribed  stone 
was  found  built  into  the  wall.  In  1823  there  was  found  in 
East  Street,  at  the  corner  of  St.  Martin's  Lane,  an  inscrip- 
tion of  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  and  bearing  his 
name.  In  the  same  year,  in  North  Street,  under  the 
foot-pavement,  close  to  the  Little  Anchor  Inn,  in  digging 
a  cellar,  was  found  an  imperfect  altar  made  by  Lucullus, 
th^  son  of  Amminus.  In  1833  was  found  in  South  Street, 
7  feet  deep,  under  ground,  opposite  the  present  Museum, 
fragments  of  two  Roman  inscriptions,  which  are  now  pre- 
served in  the  Museum.^  A  more  important  inscription  is 
of  the  time  of  Domitian,  but  when  or  where  found  is  not 
upon  record.  It  is  a  votive  tablet  to  Jupiter,  made  for 
Sallustius  Lucullus,  the  pro-pra3tor  of  Britain  in  succes- 
sion to  Agricola.  These,  and  the  discovery  of  Roman 
material  in  the  ground  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  attest  the 
Roman  occupation  of  it  throughout  the  period  of  their 
rule  in  Britain. 

^  See  Brit.  Arch.  Journal,  "  Winchester  Volume",  p.  \Cfi,  and  vol.  ii, 
p.  85 ;  and  Archceolngin,  vol.  x.wi,  p.  4(>t). 
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In  the  city  walls,  for  ages  past,  there  has  been  but 
little  evidence  of  Roman  workmanship.  At  the  present 
time  an  experienced  eye  can  here  and  there  detect,  by 
careful  observation,  a  fragment  of  Koman  tile  in  the  face 
of  the  walls  ;  but  to  the  most  careful  and  experienced 
research  these  fragments  appear  to  be  very  few,  and  the 
face  of  the  walls  has  everywhere  an  aspect  of  modern 
work  constructed  with  flint. 

The  walls  remain  16  to  20  feet  hiofh.  On  the  outer 
face  they  have  a  parapet  at  the  top  about  4  feet  high,  and 
18  inches  to  2^  feet  thick.  Below  the  parapet  the  thick- 
ness is  very  great.  There  is  nowhere  a  section  visible 
where  the  thickness  of  the  masonry  below  the  parapet 
can  be  measured.  This  thickness  is  backed  up  on  the 
inside  by  a  mound  of  earth,  giving  to  the  whole  a  thick- 
ness of  25  to  35  feet,  and  forming  a  spacious  pathway  on 
the  top  of  the  walls,  within  the  breastwork  or  parapet.  In 
the  north-west  part  of  the  walls  the  construction  in  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  shows  a  series  of  semicircular 
arches  carrying  the  roadway  within  the  parapet,  instead 
of  a  mere  mound  of  earth.  I  have  often  looked  in  vain  at 
these  arches  for  any  mark  of  Roman  workmanship.  They 
appear  to  have  been  constructed  with  roughly  cut  stone 
dressings,  in  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century;  but 
it  is  extremely  likely  that  they  were  suggested  by  Roman 
arches  found  behind  the  main  walls,  and  formed  for  the 
same  purpose,  viz.,  to  carry  a  roadway  upon  the  wall  for 
the  operations  of  the  garrison  behind  the  parapet. 

In  the  lapse  of  ages  the  walls  have,  of  course,  been 
subject  to  injuries  of  time  and  of  violence,  though  to  the 
latter  but  little,  for  Chichester  has  made  but  little  appear- 
ance in  warfare.  In  the  great  rebellion  the  city  was 
held  by  Captain  Chitty  for  the  Parliamentarians,  who 
were  favoured  by  a  large  part  of  the  citizens  ;  and  on 
Nov.  2,  1642,  the  Lords  and  Commons,  noting  the  weak- 
ness of  Chichester,  and  the  willingness  of  the  inhabitants 
to  fortify  it,  empowered  them  to  fortify  it  according  to 
their  discretion,  and  to  retain  seven  pieces  of  ordnance 
and  ten  barrels  of  powder  out  of  the  magazine  at  Ports- 
mouth. All  this  was  seized  by  the  Royalists  within,  and 
the  Sheriff  from  without,  on  the  22nd  of  the  same  month. 
Immediately  Sir  William  Waller,  for  the  Parliament,  set 
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his  forces  in  motion  to  retake  the  city,  and  on  Dec.  29th 
the  thanks  of  ParHament  were  voted  to  the  commanders 
for  their  great  service  in  having  accomphshed  this. 

The  damage  to  the  walls  in  this  attack  was  very  little. 
The  artillery,  planted  "  within  half  musket-shot  of  the 

north  ))ort played  through  the  gate  up  into  the  very 

market-place  of  the  city."  Preparations  were  made  to 
batter  the  East  Gate  with  a  culverin,  to  set  fire  to  the 
West  Gate,  and  to  petard  a  postern  which  had  been 
walled  up  only  one  brick  thick,  and  which  would  give 
entry  through  the  south  walls  at  the  Deanery.  Without 
waiting  the  assault,  the  Royalists  surrendered.  On  the 
2nd  of  March  1646,  according  to  the  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  was  ordered  "that  Chichester  be 
disgarrisoned,  and  the  fortifications  made  since  these 
troubles  demolished";  an  order  which  evidently  had  very 
little  effect  on  the  ancient  walls.  Still  later,  on  Sept.  6, 
1659,  whilst  negotiations  were  on  foot  for  the  return  of 
the  King,  the  Committee  of  Safety  ordered  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  city  walls  ;  an  order  which  the  Committee 
never  had  the  power  to  execute. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  descent  of 
the  Armada  was  imminent,  the  walls  were  reported  to  be 
so  decayed  that  thieves  easily  passed  over  them,  and  hid 
themselves  in  the  city.  Ordinances  for  the  repair  of  the 
walls  occur  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI  and  liichard  II. 
In  A.D.  1384-5  (the  eighth  year  of  the  last  named  sove- 
reign), power  was  conferred  on  the  city  magistrates  to 
remove  houses  and  walls,  and  to  fell  trees,  for  a  space  of 
100  feet  outside  the  city  walls,  and  to  impress  artificers 
and  labourers  for  the  repair  of  the  walls  and  ditches.^  In 
A.D.  1369-70  {the  forty-third  of  Edward  III),  the  Patent 
Rolls  indicate  the  existence  of  bastions,  therein  called 
turelli  It  was  then  ordained  that  certain  tolls  and  im- 
posts, for  the  repairs,  should  continue  for  ten  years, — 
"quod  quamplures  delectus  in  muris  et  turellis  clausura3 
dictse  civitatis  existunt." 

In  A.D.  1261-62  (the  forty-sixth  year  of  Henry  III), 
tolls  were  created  for  the  repair  of  the  walls.  The  parti- 
culars of  these  imposts  may  be  seen  in  Dallaway,  who 
quotes  the  Patent  Rolls.      In  the  same  reign  the  King, 

1  Kut.  Put. 
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in  1216,  commanded  the  destruction  of  the  Castle  of 
Chichester,  which  was  at  once  accomplished.  It  stood 
within  the  walls,  at  the  north-east  point  of  their  circuit. 
Its  site  is  still  marked  by  a  huge  mound  of  earth,  which 
most  probably  is  a  part  of  the  fort  of  the  Regni,  and  pre- 
ceded all  Roman  works  here.  The  Castle  had  been  built 
by  Roger  de  Montgomery,  the  first  Norman  Earl  of  Chi- 
chester ;  and  as  the  Saxons  were  not  given  to  the  con- 
struction of  masonry  fortifications,  this  addition  of  a 
citadel  to  the  walls  would  seem  to  be  the  first  important 
addition  to  the  then  ancient  walled  fortifications.  For 
who  can  doubt  that  the  existence  of  Chichester  as  a 
civitas  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest  was  due  to 
its  having  retained  its  Roman  walls  ?  Thus  it  was  that 
in  1072,  as  William  of  Malmesbury  says,  the  Council  of 
Windsor  decreed  the  removal  of  sees  from  villages  to 
cities ;  and  under  this  decree  the  see  of  Selsey  was  re- 
moved to  the  city  of  Chichester,  or,  as  we  may  well  say, 
to  the  walled  city  of  Chichester.  The  extent  to  which, 
in  population,  it  survived  as  a  city  to  this  time,  is  shown 
by  the  Domesday  Survey. 

In  a  grant  of  Ethelred  the  Unready,  dated  a.d.  988,  of 
"  quatuor  mansas"  at  Colworth,  in  the  parish  of  Oving, 
there  is  added  one  "  haga  in  Cycester",  which  gives  the 
Saxon  form  of  the  name  of  the  city  then  in  use.  In  956, 
Eadwig,  "  basileon  of  all  Albion",  granted  to  Brithelm, 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  "et  fratribus  Cicestrie  moran- 
tibus  LX  mansas  diversorum  locorum".  Here  we  get  the 
Latin  form  of  the  name  of  the  city. 

We  must  go  back  to  the  year  895  for  the  next  mention 
of  our  city.  In  that  year  the  pagan  Northmen,  disap- 
pointed of  prey  amongst  the  West  Saxons,  pillaged  the 
South  Saxons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  "  Cisse  ceaster", 
according  to  the  Saxon  Ckroiiide.  In  this,  the  sole  men- 
tion of  the  place  in  that  Chronicle,  the  descent  of  the  city 
from  the  condition  of  a  Roman  fortress  is  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  Saxon  affix  of  ceaster. 

In  another  deed,  undated,  ^delberht,  "  rex  Australium 
Saxonum",  made  a  grant  of  land  to  the  venerable  Bishop 
Wilfrid,  which  also  gives  the  Latin  form  of  the  name ; 
but,  besides,  indicates  a  large  extent  of  land  included  in 
that  name,  extending  to  the  sea-shore.  The  land  granted 
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is  thus  described,  "  id  est  dimidium  tributarium  in  parte 
Australi  Cicestriae  jiixta  mare  cum  omnibus  ad  se  perti- 
nentibus, — campis,  pratis,  fluminibus".  A  trihutariunii 
was  a  hide  of  land.  It  seems  Ukely  that  the  transcriber 
who  has  preserved  this  deed  to  us  has  miswritten  the 
name  Ethelbert  for  Ethelwald,  who  was  really  the  sub- 
ordinate Prince  of  the  South  Saxons  under  Cseadwalla, 
King  of  Wessex,  when,  between  a.d.  680  and  685,  St. 
Wilfrid  was  establishing  the  Monastery  at  Selsey.  And 
here  it  may  be  noticed  how  very  little  authority  there  is 
for  that  form  of  the  name  "  Cisseceaster";  in  fact,  only 
one  mention  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  (a  work  compiled  at 
a  distance  from  the  city),  whilst  the  local  records  give 
another  form,  "Cy-cester". 

In  the  history  of  the  district  there  is,  at  this  time,  a 
very  important  grant  by  C^eadwalla,  King  of  Wessex, 
although  it  does  not  mention  the  city  by  name.  It  is 
dated  August  3,  a.d.  683.  The  King,  with  the  consent 
of  Ethelwald  (here  called  "  Sub-Regulus"),  granted  to  the 
venerable  Bishop  Wilfrid,  for  the  founding  and  building 
of  a  monastery  at  Selsey,  extensive  lands  at  Selsey,  Mid- 
meney.  Wittering,  Ichenor,  Birdham,  "  Egesaude"  (which 
I  cannot  translate),  at  Bissenhay,  Brimfast,  and  Sidles- 
ham,  with  all  their  appurtenances.  All  this  lies  in  the 
district  between  Chichester  and  the  sea.  The  boundaries 
of  it  are  thus  given  :  "  Prsedicta  siquidem  tellus  his  ter- 
minis  circumcincta  clarescit.  Ab  introitu  portus  qui 
appellata  Anglice  Wyderinge  post  retractum  mare  in 
Cumeneshora ;  sic  versus  occidentalem  plagam  juxta 
mare  usque  Bumbruge,  in  ante  juxta  litus  maris  Chene- 
stone;  inde  in  ante  juxta  litus  usque  Heremuthe;  et  inde 
versus  septentrionalem  plagam  in  longum  fluvii  usque 
Wialesflet ;  sursum  [a  Wialesflet]  usque  quo  Brimesdik 
exit;  inde  versus  orientem  in  longum  fluvii;  et  sic  versus 
australem  plagam  uscpe  Wuderingemuthe."  I  need  not 
here  notice  other  property  included  in  this  grant,  at 
Aldingbourne  and  Lidsey,  at  "Geinstedsgate"  (wherever 
that  may  be),  at  Mundham,  Amberley,  Houghton,  and 
Waltham, — which  some  of  it,  down  to  our  own  time,  re- 
mained in  the  endowment  of  the  see, — because  it  is  not 
within  the  boundary  quoted. 

Great  light  is  thrown  on  the  geography  of  the  district 
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by  a  comparison  of  this  boundary  description  with  that 
of  a  comparatively  modern  deed  quoted  by  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Hay  from  the  archives  of  the  Corporation  of  Chi- 
chester,— a  document  which  it  is  much  to  be  feared  was 
lost  when  the  reformed  Corporation  got  rid  of  the  records 
of  their  unreformed  predecessors. 

In  the  year  1680,  i.e.,  almost  exactly  a  thousand  years 
after  the  description  I  have  quoted,  a_  commission  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  port 
of  Chichester  made  the  following  return  into  the  Exche- 
quer :  "  We  do  hereby  set  down,  appoint,  and  settle  the 
extent,  bounds,  and  limits  of  the  said  port  of  Chichester 
to  be  from  the  Hermitage  Bridge  (near  Emsworth),  on 
the  further  confines  of  Sussex  westward;  from  thence 
down  the  whole  channel  or  river  running  southward  to 
the  harbour's  mouth,  called  Hormouth  ;  from  thence  in  a 
(supposed)  line  eastward  to  Selsey  Bill;  thence  eastward 
to  Pagham  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  Undering  Harbour ; 
thence  to  the  most  eastern  part  of  the  parish  of  Felp- 
ham,  in  the  county  of  Sussex  aforesaid  ;  so  back  again  to 
Hormouth,  and  so  by  the  river,  north-east,  to  the  Key 
commonly  known  and  called  by  the  name  of  Dell  Key, 
situated  in  the  parish  of  Appledram ;  together  with  all 
bays,  channels,  roads,  bars,  strands,  harbours, _  havens, 
rivers,  streams,  creeks,  and  places  within  the  said  limits 
contained." 

The  difibrence  in  the  intention  of  the  two  deeds  is  that 
the  more  ancient  one  describes  an  area  of  land  bounded 
by  the  sea  to  the  south  ;  by  the  harbour  of"  Cycester"  to 
the  west ;  by  a  stream  flowing  into  it,  and  called  Wiales- 
fleet,  on  the  north  ;  and  by  Wudering  Harbour  on  the 
east:  whilst  the  description  of  1680  relates  only  to  the 
boundaries  of  certain  waters,  and  in  so  doing  describes 
the  south,  the  west,  and  the  east  shores  of  the  land  in- 
cluded in  the  grant  of  A.D.  683. 

From  the  two  descriptions  it  is  quite  clear  that  Under- 
ing or  Wuderinge  Mouth  was  the  entrance  to  what  in 
modern  times  has  been  called  Pagham  HarJDOur,— an  ex- 
tensive indent  of  the  sea  reclaimed  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses a  few  years  back  ;  and  that  this  was  a  bay  of  the 
sea  in  the  lands  known  in  683  as  "Cumenshora";  and 
that  the  ancient  name  of  the  sea-entrance  to  Chichester 
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Bastion,  with  Roman  foun- 
dation exposed. 

h,  c,  d.  Ancient  bastions. 

Bastion,  now  detached. 

S.  Olaves  Church. 

S.  Peter  Minor  Church. 

S.  Andrew's  Church. 

S.  Martin's  Church. 

All  Saints'  Church. 

S.  Sepulchre's  Church  (de- 
stroyed 1642). 
.  S.     Pancras    Church    (de- 
stroyed 1642). 

S.  Mary-in-foro  (destroyed 
l6lh  century). 

S.  Peter-in-foro  (demolished 
1229  ;      absorbed     by 
Marv's  Hospital). 

S.  Michael's  Chapel  (de- 
str.ycd  16th  century). 
Its  graveyard  com- 
mon to  all  the  above 
churches. 
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q.  S.  Peter  Major  ;  the  Church  mo- 
dern removed  from  the  Cathedral , 
18  io. 

r.  The' Black  friars 

i.  Church  of  the  Greyfriars,  built  1233, 
on  demolition  of  the  castle. 

t.   Mound  of  Castle  keep. 

V.  Ancient  Deanery  ruins. 

w.  Modern  house,  for  which  a  part  of 
city  wall  was  demolished. 

y.  Temple  of  Neptune,  site. 

The  graveyard  at  p  is  known  as  the 
Lytton,  probably  for  "Lichten,"  and 
the  meadows  there  as  the  Lytton 
(vulga  Lightning)  fields. 
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Harbour  (the  eastern  portion  of  Trisanton)  was  "  Here- 
moutlie".  Whether  "Wialesflet"  was,  as  is  most  likely, 
the  Lavant,  which,  after  encircling  the  walls  of  Chiches- 
ter, flows  out  at  Dell  Key  (or  possibly  the  stream  at  Her- 
mitage Bridge,  Emsworth),  I  leave  for  this  occasion.  Nor 
do  I  identify  here  "Brimesdik"  and  "Woflet".  The  parts 
clearly  identified  have  an  immediate  connection  with 
Chichester  city,  which  will  presently  appear.  Another 
mference  of  some  interest  as  to  the  ecclesiastical  state  of 
the  city  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  deed  quoted,  of  a.d.  956, 
for  it  clearly  shows  that  it  was  then  in  some  degree  sub- 
ject to  the  see  of  Winchester ;  and  this  subjection  is  also 
indicated  in  another  deed  of  a.d.  961,  given  by  Kemble. 

Keverting  now  to  the  date  a.d.  683,  to  which  we  have 
traced  back  the  history  of  the  district  by  contemporary 
evidences,  we  have  now  to  feel  our  way  further  into  anti- 
quity by  less  certain  guides. 

Bede  wrote  very  briefly  of  the  South  Saxons,  and  at  a 
great  distance  from  them.  He  informs  us  that  he  had  his 
information  from  Daniel,  Bishop  of  Wincliester,  who  be- 
came Bishop  there  about  a.d.  709,  and  governed  the  see 
till  his  death  in  745.  At  this  time  also  the  South  Saxons 
belonged  to  the  see  of  this  Bishop.  He  related  to  Bede 
only  the  establishment  of  Christianity  at  Selsey  immedi- 
ately before  his  own  time  ;  and  we  are  thrown  upon  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  compiled  after  Bede's  time,  but  founded 
probably  on  some  kind  of  legendary  chronicle  of  the 
earlier  heathen  South  Saxons.  All  that  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  tells  us  of  the  South  Saxons  in  the  period  before 
680  had  better  be  given  from  the  translation  by  Dr.  Giles. 

A. 477. — This  year  Ella  and  his  three  sons,  Cymen,  and 
Wlencing,  and  Cissa,  came  to  the  land  of  Britain  with 
three  ships,  at  a  place  which  is  named  Cymenes-ora,  and 
there  slew  many  Welsh ;  and  some  they  drove  in  flight 
into  the  wood  that  is  named  Andreds-lea. 

A.  485. — This  year  Ella  fought  against  the  Welsh  near 
the  bank  of  Mearcra^dsburn. 

A.  491. — This  year  Ella  and  Cissa  besieged  Andreds- 
cester,  and  slew  all  that  dwelt  therein. 

Bede's  Ecclesiasticcil  History  (cap.  5)  tells  us  that  Elli, 
King  of  the  South  Saxons,  was  the  first  "  Bretwalda",  or 
over-Kini:',  of  all  the  Saxons  and  Jutes  of  Eniiland  since 
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the  Jutes  first  established  themselves  in  England,  which 
they  did  about  a.d.  457,  in  Kent. 

tj-poB.  these  few  sentences  from  the  Chronicle,  and  a 
sentence  from  Bede,  hangs  all  that  has  been  made  into 
story  for  Chichester  and  Sussex  in  pagan  Saxon  times. 
It  is  surprising  into  how  many  shapes  the  story  has  been 
wrought.  The  few  and  simple  facts  are,  that  in  or  about 
A.D.  477  a  small  band  of  piratical  Saxons  landed  in  the 
district,  which  a  Saxon  deed  already  quoted  shows  to 
have  been  between  Chichester  and  the  sea,  slaughtered 
many  of  the  native  Britons,  and  drove  some  of  them  into 
the  great  forest  of  Anderida,  which  occupied  the  whole 
Weald  of  Sussex ;  that  eight  years  later  Ella,  the  chief 
of  the  band,  fought  a  battle  with  the  British  at  Mear- 
creds  Burn  (which  I  take  to  be  the  present  river  Cuck- 
mere,  eastward  of  Lewes)  ;  and  that  six  years  later  the 
same  chief  had  so  increased  his  power  that  he  captured 
and  sacked  the  Roman-British  city  of  Anderida ;  that  is 
to  say,  Pevensey. 

That  Ella  became  a  powerful  military  chief  may  be  in- 
ferred from  his  title  of  "  Bretwalda".  There  is  not  a 
word,  however,  of  his  having  captured  Chichester ;  and 
as  no  military  achievement  of  the  Saxons  against  "Cyces- 
ter"  is  on  record,  it  is  presumable  that  it  fell  into  their 
hands  as  a  consequence  of  and  by  the  policy  of  its  inha- 
bitants, strong  within  their  walls,  yet  not  strong  enough 
to  defy  Ella. 

But  what  of  his  three  sons  ?  Two  of  them  are  never 
named  but  once.  One,  Cissa,  in  the  second  mention^  of 
his  name,  is  said  by  the  Chronicle  to  have  been  wdth 
his  father  at  Anderida,  and.  nothing  more  is  known  of 
him.  That  great  pioneer  in  archaeology,  William  Cam- 
den, in  1599  published  his  thought  that  the  name  of 
Chichester  (which  he  takes  from  the  one  mention  of 
the  Saxon  Chronicle  to  have  been  "  Cissanceaster")  meant 
nothing  more  than  the  city  of  Cissa.  This  opinion  has 
been  adopted  without  a  question  to  the  present  day. 
Nevertheless,  Camden  himself  observed  that  in  Latin 
the  name  was  "  Cicestria"  (not  Cissacestria) ;  that  is,  in 
the  Latin  of  Saxon  times  ;  and  Camden  precedes  this 
by  saying  that  in  the  British  language  the  name  of 
Chichester  was  "  Caer  Cei".     Now  if  we  turn  the  word 
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"  Caer"  into  its  Saxon  equivalent,  we  have  at  once 
"  Cei-ceaster",  which  seems  far  better  to  account  for  its 
present  name,  Chichester,  than  any  connection  with  the 
name  of  Cissa.  I  would  call  attention  to  the  weiglity 
opinion  of  Professor  Earle,  communicated  to  me,^  that  it 
was  hardly  possible  that  the  name  could  be  derived  from 
the  name  of  a  man,  Cissa. 

Besides  this,  there  is  the  question,  were  the  sons  of 
Ella  real  personages  ?  Or  were  the  names  adopted  by 
chroniclers  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  from  places 
and  events  unintelligible  to  them,  but  which  had  vaguely 
become  personified  ?  It  is  certain  this  was  so  with  re- 
spect to  the  supposed  Hengist  and  Horsa,  in  respect  to 
the  settlement  of  the  Jutes  and  Angfles  in  Kent  ;  and  I 
thmk  it  can  be  pretty  clearly  made  to  appear  that  the 
sons  of  Ella  are  only  allegorical  sons  ;  and  the  fact  that 
chroniclers  have  given  to  Cissa  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  at  his  death,  and  a  reign  of  seventy- 
seven  years  over  the  South  Saxons,  makes  it  look  as  if 
his  life  was  fabled. 

How  Camden  knew  that  the  British  name  of  the  city 
was  Caercei,  is  traceable  to  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  It  is 
not  in  the  list  of  twenty-eight  British  cities  given  by 
Nennius,  the  Briton  ;  nor  is  it  given  by  Geoftrey  of  Mon- 
mouth ;  but  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  flourished  a.d. 
1154,  in  his  list  of  ancient  British  cities,  adds  five  or  six 
names  not  given  by  Nennius,  and  amongst  them  Caercei, 
explained  as  Chichester  by  him. 

"  Cy-menes-ora"  was,  then,  merely  the  shore  or  land  of 
the  men  of  Cei  or  Cy;  and  Ella  having  occupied  the  dis- 
trict, when  that  fact  was  put  into  a  chx^onicle,  three  or 
four  hundred  years  after,  Cymen  was  put  down  for  the 
name  of  a  son  ;  the  personal  name  being  really  taken 
from  the  district  which  Ella  first  occupied,  whose  coast 
was  the  line  of  shore  of  the  men  of  Cy,  described  in  a 
deed  of  a.d.  992,  and  again  in  1680.  In  that  part  of  it 
between  Heremouth  and  Dellkey  there  are  three  points 
of  land  named  at  the  present  day  Ellanore,  Keynor,  and 
Cobnor.  I  know  of  no  ancient  mention  of  the  first  place, 
but  the  name  may  have  come  down  from  Ella  himself; 

^  BrU.  Arch.  Journ.,  vol.  for  1878,  p.  287. 
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the  second  seems  to  contain  a  corruption  of  the  name  of 
the  men  of  Cei ;  the  third  occurs  in  a  Saxon  deed  of 
A.D.  765/  as  "  Coponora",  and  tends  to  show  that  this 
termination,  "  ora",  was  applied  to  many  subdivisions  of 
as  well  as  to  the  whole  coast  of  the  men  of  Cei. 

It  is  also  worth  remark  that  at  the  west  side  of  the 
great  bay  or  estuary  of  Trisanton  a  similar  form  of  de- 
scription applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast.  They 
were  called  the  men  of  Alwarstoke,  who  between  a.d. 
1256  and  1261  were  made  a  body  corporate  by  a  grant  of 
Andrew  de  Londonia,  Prior  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Swithun 
at  Winchester,  and  who  about  that  time  possessed  a 
common  seaP  bearing  the  inscription,  >i*  sigill  :  comune  : 
HOMiNUM  :  PRiORis  I  SCI :  swiTHUNi :  de  :  alwarestoke.  a 
drawing  of  this  seal  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Sir 
Frederick  Madden,  and  was  published  by  him  in  the 
Winchester  Volume  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  in  1846. 

Backwards  still,  from  the  time  when  Ella  and  his  Sax- 
ons, about  A.D.  477,  found  the  British  in  possession  of 
Caercei,  we  have  to  retire  to  a.d.  120,  about  which  time 
the  Roman  survey  known  as  the  "Antonine  Itinerary" 
was  compiled  for  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  From  this,  as  I 
have  already  elsewhere  deduced,^  it  appears  that  the 
Iloman  name  of  the  city  (the  Caercei  of  the  Britons)  was 
Clausentum,  standing  at  the  eastern  inland  extremity  of 
the  great  triple  estuary,  Trisanton.  The  recent  exposure 
of  the  Boman  city  walls  has,  therefore,  in  all  probability, 
shown  us  some  remains  of  the  fortifications  of  Clausen- 
tum. Of  the  existence  of  the  city  some  sixty  years 
before,  the  evidence  of  the  inscription  of  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius  has  already  been  quoted.  The  Bomans 
did  not  here,  as  in  the  case  of  York  and  London,  and 
many  other  places,  Latinise  the  native  name,  but  applied 
a  name  of  their  own,  which  has  been  supposed  to  mean 
the  closed  or  enclosed  harbour,  which  might  apply  to  the 
remoteness  from  the  sea,  and  the  sheltered  state  of  the 
branch  of  Trisanton,  which  stretches  nearly  up  to  the 
city.   This  translation  of  the  name  Clausentum,  suggested 

^  Kemble,  No.  1008  ;  Birch,  Cartularium  Saxonicum,  No.  198. 
2  A  cast  of  tlie  seal  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  Department 
of  MSS.,  No.  xxxvi,  185. 

■^  Arch.  Juuntal,  vol.  for  1878,  p.  o08. 
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Oil  the  supposition  that  tlie  name  belonged  to  Bii^iemHTj: 
on  tlie  Itchen,  near  Southampton,  is  quite  as  appli^ble  ^ 
to  Clausentum  for  Chichester.  ^--JLI^'' 

It  now  only  remains  to  describe  briefly  the  result  of"^ 
the  excavations  made  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  C.  Iloach 
Smith,  V.P.,  FS.A.,  in  August  1885,  at  the  city  wall, 
with  the  aid  of  a  view  of  the  bastion  where  the  Roman 
remains  of  the  wall  are  now  thus  brought  into  view,  and 
a  plan  of  the  city,  showing  the  whole  circuit  of  the  walls 
as  they  exist.  This  plan  is  taken  from  the  Ordnance 
Map  of  Sussex,  published  in  1880,  made  to  the  scale  of 
f)  inches  to  a  mile.  The  Ordnance  Map  shows  the  bas- 
tions of  the  walls  correctly.  In  this  particular  very  few 
of  the  published  maps  of  the  city  are  correct.  By  show- 
ing an  actually  thick  wall  rather  than  merely  the  thin 
line  of  the  parapet,  I  have  tried  to  make  the  bastions  on 
the  accompanying  engraving  more  distinct. 

No  doubt  these  bastions  are  some  of  the  turelli  men- 
tioned in  the  Patent  Roll  already  quoted,  of  1369-70,  and 
then  ordered  to  be  repaired.  It  is  quite  probable,  too, 
that  they  w^ere  then  more  numerous  than  now,  for  at  the 
present  time  there  are  none  in  the  north-east  quarter  of 
the  walls,  and  only  one  in  the  north-west  quarter,  whilst 
in  the  south-east  quarter  there  are  three,  which  appear 
to  me  to  be  the  full  original  number ;  and  in  the  south 
face  of  the  south-west  quarter  there  are  two,  probably 
also  the  full  original  number,  for  the  west  face  of  this 
quarter  is  so  short  that  the  whole  length  of  it  may  have 
been  sufficiently  flanked  by  the  western  gate  tower. 

The  bastion  selected  for  examination  is  the  eastern  of 
the  two  in  the  south  face  of  the  south-west  quarter,  at  x 
on  plan.  There  was  no  appearance  above  ground  of 
Roman  workmanship  in  the  faces  of  the  bastion.  A 
straight  trench  was  dug  {a,  h,  c,  d,  e,f,  on  plan)  parallel 
to  the  face  of  the  wall,  and  to  the  tangent  of  the  semi- 
circular front  of  the  bastion.  This  trench  was  24  feet 
long,  7  feet  wide  at  the  ends,  and  4  feet  wide  at  the  front 
of  the  bastion,  at  its  greatest  apparent  projection.  The 
trench  was  dug  so  as  to  remove  the  earth  to  a  depth  of 
6  feet  3  inches.  When  only  a  few  inches  had  been  re- 
moved, it  was  apparent  that  the  flint  facing  of  the  bas- 
tion had  under  it  a  construction  which  had  formed  the 
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base  of  a  larger  bastion  of  similar  form,  and  which  justi- 
fied Mr.  Roach  Smith's  theory  announced  beforehand, 
that  in  course  of  ages  the  original  Boman  facing  and  sub- 
sequent facings  having  perished  and  fallen  away,  the 
walls  had  from  time  to  time  been  refaced,  and  that  they 
had  lost  somewhat  in  thickness.  It  was  curious  to  notice, 
on  the  western  part,  how  its  exposure  to  the  salt  sea- 
breezes  of  the  south-west,  so  prevalent  here,  and  dele- 
terious to  all  buildings,  had  destroyed  the  face  to  a  much 
greater  depth  than  on  the  east  side.  This  diminution 
from  the  original  size  of  the  bastion  is  distinctly  marked 
on  the  plan  at  a  tof.  The  original  work  thus  disclosed 
is  of  rubble  sandstone  set  in  Roman  mortar,  as  is  shown 
by  the  mixture  of  crushed  brick  with  the  sand  and  lime 
of  the  mortar.  It  is  left  only  about  1 1  inches  high  in 
the  western  part,  and  about  2  feet  3  inches  high  in  the 
eastern  part. 

It  was  found  that  this  rubblework  stands  on  a  plinth 
built  to  the  form  of  the  rubblework,  in  wrought  masonry, 
with  a  chamfered  edge,  the  whole  depth  of  the  plinth- 
course  being  11  or  12  inches.  In  the  portion  disclosed 
by  the  trench  made,  this  plinth  measured  19  feet  along 
its  curved  face,  and  was  formed  by  eleven  stones,  with 
large  points  of  mortar  between  them,  three-quarters  to 
one  inch,  or  even  more,  in  width  at  each  joint. 

Immediately  under  the  plinth  the  further  progress  of 
the  digging  disclosed  that  the  foundation  was  formed  by 
two  courses  of  dressed  stone  brought  from  quarries  (still 
worked)  at  Pulborough,  Sussex.  These  foundation-courses 
are  laid  to  a  rectangular  plan,  the  front  line  of  the  upper 
course  being  an  exact  tangent  to  the  curve  of  the  plinth. 
The  lower  course  projects  6  inches  beyond  the  upper,  and 
the  length  along  the  front  of  it  is  19  feet  8  inches.  The 
joints  are  large,  and  filled  with  Roman  mortar.  The  top 
course  is  11  inches  thick,  and  the  under  course  12  inches 
thick. 

Beneath  the  under  course  it  was  found  that  the  ori- 
ginal foundation  had  been  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  dug  by  the  Roman  workmen,  by  filling  in  about  8 
or  9  inches  with  flint  and  chalk  rammed  and  beaten 
down  to  a  compact  mass,  thereby  also  compacting  the 
ground  beneath. 
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Our  trench  was  carried  down  about  9  inches  lower ;  but 
the  additional  depth  only  showed  that  the  ground  liad 
never  been  disturbed  lower  than  the  Roman  foundation, 
and  that  the  wall  here  stands  on  a  solid, clayey  formation. 
The  extreme  depth  of  the  Roman  foundation  was  not 
more  than  2  feet  8  inches  below  the  ground-surface  when 
it  was  laid,  but  is  about  5  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
meadow  which  now  lies  outside  the  walls  in  this  part. 

One  small  copper  coin  of  Gallienus  was  found,  and 
placed  in  the  Museum.  Many  fragments  of  Roman  tile, 
roofing  and  paving,  and  Roman  bonding  brick,  were  dug 
out,  but  no  ceramic  or  ornamental  ware.  The  excavation 
has  been  since  filled  in  so  as  to  cover  the  undermost  bed 
of  compacted  rubbish  and  the  two  square  foundation- 
courses,  but  to  leave  in  sight  the  Roman  curvilinear 
plinth  and  the  Roman  rubble  base  of  the  bastion. 

At  the  same  time  another  examination  was  made,  50 
feet  westward  from  this  bastion,  by  a  digging  26  feet  long, 
6  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  deep,  against  the  main  wall.  At 
this  point  the  face  of  the  main  wall  breaks  forward  2  feet. 
It  was  hoped  that  something  might  be  disclosed  to  show 
the  reason  of  this  divergence  in  the  straight  line  of  the 
face  of  the  wall,  but  nothing  was  found  in  the  masonry 
marking  any  Roman  foundation  there.  Most  likely  the 
Roman  work  is  masked  behind  this  projection,  the  founda- 
tion of  which  is  only  3  feet  below  the  present  surface  of 
the  meadow,  and  the  ground  undisturbed  lower. 

Immediately  westward  of  this  is  another  and  much 
more  considerable  projection,  apparently  of  the  city  wall; 
but  this  projection  is,  in  fact,  the  Deanery  of  media)val 
times.  Close  to  it,  or  in  this  part,  must  have  been  the 
postern,  bricked  up  with  only  one  brick  thick,  which  Sir 
William  Waller,  if  the  resistance  to  the  Parliamentary 
forces  had  compelled  an  assault,  had  arranged  to  blow  in 
with  gunpowder.  In  the  old  Deanery  walls  are  frag- 
ments of  Norman,  Early  English,  and  perhaps  Elizabethan 
masonry.  It  was  pulled  down  when  the  ^^I'esent  Deanery 
was  built  by  Dean  Sherlock  in  1725.  A  breach  had  been 
made  in  the  city  wall  for  the  construction  of  this  ancient 
Deanery.  It  did  not  stand  upon  the  wall  ;  but,  in  the 
form  of  a  spacious  tower,  it  bestrode  the  foundation  of  the 
Avail,  and   broke   its  continuity.      It   nuist   have   had   a 
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vastly  pleasant  prospect  across  the  pastures  to  the  waters 
of  "  Cymenshore". 

The  second  bastion  of  the  south-west  quarter  is  still 
further  westward,  and  comes  into  that  portion  of  the 
walls  which  lies  within  the  Bishop's  grounds.  No  doubt 
an  excavation  here  would  reveal  results  somewhat  like 
those  of  the  recent  experiment  at  the  other  bastion. 

The  three  bastions  in  the  south-east  quarter  appear  to 
be  of  like  history  with  those  of  the  south-west  quarter. 
The  one  nearest  to  the  south  gate  of  the  city  is  so  clad 
with  ivy  that  it  is  hard  to  examine  its  face  now.  The 
next  one,  eastward,  has  had  its  core  dug  out  so  as  to  form 
a  flight  of  steps  clown  through  it,  from  the  walk  on  the 
top  of  the  wall,  to  the  ground  outside  of  the  wall.  In 
this  excavation  through  the  bastion  many  marks  of 
Roman  material  are  visible.  This  bastion  is  in  the  pri- 
vate grounds  of  a  house  which  was  built  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  and  which  bestrides  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city  wall  almost  exactly  at  the  south-east 
point  by  compass. 

For  the  construction  of  the  house  the  city  wall  was 
pulled  down,  as  long  before  it  had  been  done  for  the  old 
Deanery;  and  here,  I  imagine,  was  found  the  fragment  of 
a  Roman  inscribed  stone  which  the  accounts  of  the  disco- 
very say  was  obtained  in  1809  from  the  foundation  of  the 
city  wall,  near  the  east  entrance  of  the  city,  and  near  to 
one  of  the  towers,  having  only  these  letters  on  the  upper 
corner  fragment  of  the  stone  : 


According  to  sketch 

..NVSAT 

But  also  engraved  by 

D    M 

of  the  Rev.  B.Per- 

...lElVS 

Thomas  King  : — 

..NVSAT 

kins  : — 

...LXXXV 

...IRIVS 
..LXXXV 

The  third  bastion  of  the  south-east  quarter  is  near  to 
the  East  Gate,  and  faces  directly  east. 

The  bastion  in  the  north-west  quarter  of  the  city  is 
thus  accounted  for  in  Hay's  History  of  Chichester,  p.  341. 
In  speaking  of  the  attack  on  the  city  by  the  Parliament- 
ary forces  in  1643,  he  says  :  "At  this  time  the  bastion 
on  the  north  walls,  between  the  two  west  lanes,  was 
erected,  and  appears  to  have  been  constructed  of  the 
stones  of  the  two  small  churches  of  St.  Pancras  and  St. 
Bartholomew,  which  they  had  razed  on  account  of  their 
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being  posited  without  the  walls,"  Now,  and  as  far  back 
as  living  memory  goes,  this  bastion  is,  and  has  been,  a 
detached  mass  of  flint  and  rubble  masonry.  There  are 
living  citizens  who  remember  when  it  was  a  feat  which 
challenged  the  power  of  the  most  athletic  of  the  boys  to 
jump  from  the  top  of  the  wall  to  the  top  of  this  bastion. 
This  feat  was  accomplished  by  some  ;  but  as  the  masonry 
of  the  bastion  has  more  and  more  perished,  and  the  facing 
of  the  wall  itself,  where  the  bastion  was  attached,  and 
the  parapet  has  been  completed  all  through,  behind  the 
bastion,  the  jump  cannot  be  accomplished.  I  do  not  find 
any  mark  of  Roman  work  or  material  in  this  bastion,  nor 
of  the  material  of  mediaeval  date  which  Hay's  account  of 
its  origin  led  me  to  look  for.  The  narrow  strip  of  ground 
outside  the  wall,  into  which  this  bastion  projects,  still 
belongs  to  the  Corporation,  and  is  known  as  "  The  Cam- 
pis. 

I  have  already  suggested  the  probability  of  the  exist- 
ence, anciently,  of  other  bastions  in  the  north  quarters  of 
the  city.  The  Rev.  Alexander  Hay  (p.  211),  writing  in 
1804,  seems  to  point  out  the  foundations  of  one.  He 
speaks  of  a  "  fort  without  the  walls,  and  joining  to  the 
walls  on  the  north-east  corner,  the  foundation  of  which 
still  remains  in  the  garden  belonging  to  Mr.  James 
Dawes."  Near  to  this,  but  within  the  walls,  he  describes 
the  existing  mount  where  we  know  the  Norman  castle 
stood  ;  and  upon  the  mount  remains  of  a  "tower  or  cita- 
del,  the  foundations  thereof  may  be  traced  all  round 

the  top,  except  the  part  opposite  the  glacis."  There  is 
no  doubt  this  mount  was  a  citadel  of  even  older  than 
Roman  times,  as  it  seems,  from  the  way  in  which  the 
walls  of  Roman  foundation  are  carried  outwards,  to  form 
a  more  acute  ano-le  than  at  the  other  chano;es  in  their 

O  "... 

course,  with  the  special  object  of  including  within  their 
circuit  the  citadel  itself 

The  history  of  the  walls,  and  the  now  clearly  demon- 
strated fact  of  their  Roman  foundation,  do  much  to  dispose 
of  the  popular  error  which  has  so  long  connected  the  name 
of  Cissa  with  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  city.  I  have 
quoted  Camden  to  show  how  from  a.d.  1599  his  authority 
made  that  error  popular.  But  it  had  a  still  older  origin. 
He  took  it  from  Roger  of  Wendover,  the  original  writer 

1886  11 
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o?  Flores  Historiarum,  who  died  in  a.d.  1237,  and  whose 
work  was  repeated  and  continued  by  Matthew  Paris  im- 
mediately on  Koger's  death.  Thus  in  their  history,  at 
A.D.  514,  it  is  written,  "Ella,  quem  omnes  Saxones  pro 
rege  habuerunt,  defunctus  est.  Eegnavitque  pro  eo  Cissa 
lilius  ejus,  de  cujus  nomine  Cicestria,  quam  ipse  fundavit, 
nomen  sortita  est." 

Camden  did  not  repeat  this  statement  that  Cissa 
founded  the  city,  because  he  believed  from  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  who  wrote  a  century  before  Roger  of  Wen- 
dover,  that  the  city  had  a  British  origin  and  a  British 
name,  "  Caer-cei",  and  because  he  knew  the  city  existed 
in  Boman  times  ;  yet  he  missed  the  point  that  the  name 
is  accounted  for  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon's  information 
of  its  British  name,  much  more  satisfactorily  than  by 
adopting  Roger  of  Wendover's  derivation  of  it. 
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HALL. 

BY   H.    STER   CUMING,    ESQ.,  V.P.,    F.S.A.  SCOT. 
{Read  Jan.  20,  1886.) 

The  sightseer  who  strolls  into  Westminster  Hall  to  sur- 
vey its  grand  proportions,  its  noble  roof  with  carved 
hammer- beams  of  chestnut,  and  to  gaze  on  the  sapient 
gentlemen  who  flit  about  in  powdered  wigs  and  black 
gowns,  may  perchance  reflect  on  some  of  the  mighty 
deeds  which  have  been  enacted  within  its  ancient  walls, 
the  parliaments  which  have  here  been  held,  the  state 
trials,  the  gorgeous  assemblies,  the  coronation-banquets, 
with  the  plumed  cliampion  and  his  cast-down  gauntlet, 
and  yet  never  give  it  thought  that  this  vast  palatial  hall 
was  for  full  a  century  and  a  half  employed  as  a  sort  of 
bazaar  where  busy  trafiic  held  domain.  The  shops,  or 
rather  stalls,  of  this  bazaar  or  mart  were,  according  to 
Strype  (b.  iii,  p.  280),  occupied  by  booksellers,  law  sta- 
tioners, and  sempstresses,  the  rents  received  from  them 
belonging,  by  right  of  ofiice,  to  the  Wai'den  of  the  Fleet. 
On  Sunday,  Feb.  20,  1630-31,  the  Hall  was  found  on 
fire  "by  the  burning  of  the  little  shops  or  stalls  kept 
therein",  as  Laud  has  recorded  in  his  Diary.  Pepys  enters 
in  his  Diary,  suh  "20  Jany.  1659-60, — at  Westminster 
Hall,  where  Mrs.  Lane  and  the  rest  of  the  maids  had 
their  white  scarfs,  all  having  been  at  the  burial  of  a  young 
bookseller  in  the  Hall."  In  the  epilogue  to  William 
Wycherley's  comedy  of  TJie  Plain  Dealer  (4to.,  1676),-  it 
is  said, — 

*'  In  Hall  of  Westminster 
Sleek  sempstress  vends  amidst  the  courts  her  ware." 

The  business  carried  on  in  Westminster  Hall  is  thus 
described  by  Tom  Brown  in  his  Amusements,  etc.  (1700): 
"  We  entered  into  a  great  Hall  where  my  Indian  was 
surprised  to  see,  in  the  same  place,  men  on  one  side  with 

11* 
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baubles  and  toys,  and  on  the  other  taken  up  with  the 
fear  of  judgment,  on  which  depends  their  inevitable  des- 
tiny. In  this  shop  are  to  be  sold  ribbons  and  gloves, 
towers  and  connnodes,  by  word  of  mouth.  In  another 
shop  lands  and  tenements  are  disposed  of  by  decree.  On 
your  left  hand  you  hear  a  nimble-tongued,  painted  semp- 
stress with  her  charming  treble  invite  you  to  buy  some 
of  her  knicknacks  ;  and  on  your  right  a  deep-mouthed 
cryer  commanding  impossibilities,  viz.,  silence  to  be  kept 
among  women  and  lawyers."  The  same  author  tells  us, 
in  his  Comical  Vieiv  of  the  Transactions  in  the  Cities  of 
London  and  Westminster  {sub  Oct.  31),  "  Barristers  troop 
down  to  Westminster  at  nine,  cheapen  cravats  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, ogle  the  sempstresses,  take  a  whet  at  the  Dog, 
or  a  slice  of  roast  beef  at  Heaven,  fetch  half  a  dozen  turns 
in  the  Hall,  peep  in  at  the  Common  Pleas,  talk  over  the 
news,  and  so  with  their  green  bags  (that  have  as  little  in 
them  as  their  noddles)  go  home  again." 

About  the  year  1735  Henry  Gravelot  made  a  drawing 
of  the  interior  of  Westminster  Hall,  which  was  after- 
wards engraved  by  Charles  Mosley.  It  shows  the  courts 
of  law  at  the  upper  end  of  the  building,  and  a  line  of 
shops  or  stalls  on  either  side.  Those  on  the  river-side 
seem  to  be, — first,  a  bookseller ;  second,  a  mathematical 
instrument  maker  ;  third,  a  bookseller ;  fourth,  a  dealer 
in  female  attire  ;  fifth,  a  bookseller ;  and  sixth,  another 
seller  of  female  commodities.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Hall,  beginning  nearly  opposite  the  last  mentioned  stall, 
is  a  bookseller's,  then  a  print  and  map-seller's,  and  lastly, 
a  dainty  establishment  presided  over  by  a  girl  who  dealt 
ill  rufHes,  turnovers,  etc.,  worn  hj  the  beaus  and  belles  of 
the  period.  This  view,  therefore,  represents  nine  shops 
or  stalls,  four  of  them  being  occupied  by  booksellers,  one 
by  a  printseller,  one  by  a  dealer  in  mathematical  instru- 
ments, and  three  by  sellers  of  dress  and  personal  finery, 
or  "  sempstresses",  as  Ned  Ward  styles  them  in  his  Lon- 
don Spy,  and  which  title  is  also  employed  by  Tom  Brown, 
Strype,  and  others. 

If  these  four  book-stalls  in  Gravelot's  drawing  are  to 
be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  number  that  were  here 
from  the  foundation  of  the  mart,  they  must  have  fre- 
quently changed   their  signs ;  but  it   is  not  improbable 
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that  there  were  more  booksellers  in  the  Hall  during  the 
seventeenth  century  than  there  appear  to  have  been  in 
the  succeeding  age. 

We  are  in  the  dark  respecting  the  signs  adopted  by 
the  sempstresses  and  some  other  traders  ;  but  most  of 
the  booksellers  have  recorded  theirs  on  the  title-pages  of 
their  works,  and  the  few  which  have  come  to  notice  are 
here  rehearsed  in  alphabetical  order. 

Tlie  Angel,  as  a  sign,  appears  to  have  been  in  general 
an  abstract  from  the  scene  of  the  Salutation ;  but  when 
it  took  its  place  in  Westminster  Hall  it  was,  in  all  pro- 
bability, as  the  badge  of  King  Richard  11.  A  family  of 
the  name  of  Fox  carried  on  the  bookseller's  trade  for 
many  years  under  the  sign  of  The  Angel,  for  we  find  by 
the  title-pages  of  their  publications  that  there  was  a 
T.  Fox  in  1689,  a  Joseph  Fox  in  1696,  and  a  J.  Fox  in 
1761.  John  Dunton,  in  his  singular  autobiography,  en- 
titled his  Life  and  Errors  (1705),  describes  Mr.  Fox  of 
Westminster  Hall  as  "  a  refined  politician". 

The  Ball,  plain,  coloured,  and  gilt,  was  a  very  favourite 
sign  with  the  old  Londoners.  The  one  in  Westminster 
Hall  may  have  been  the  royal  orb,  as  most  appropriate 
for  such  a  locality.  In  1662  The  Ball  was  held  by  Row- 
land Hall,  bookseller.  Can  the  following  jingle  preserve 
the  name  of  this  old  publisher  ? 

"  Wise  Master  Hall 
With  head  like  a  ball, 
That  's  not  very  tall 
Nor  yet  very  small, 
Has  got  a  nice  stall 
In  the  big  old  Hall, 
With  books  for  us  all, 
Both  the  great  and  small. 
So  we  '11  give  bim  a  call 
On  Monday." 

The  Black  Bear  did  duty  as  the  sign  of  William  Grant- 
ham, bookseller,  both  in  Westminster  Hall  and  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard  at  the  same  time.  Grantham's  name  is  seen 
on  the  title-pages  of  works  from  1657  to  1670. 

The  Black  Spread  Eagle  was  the  early  sign  of  Matthew 
Gillyflower,  whose  name  will  again  be  found  when  we 
reach  The  Spread  Eagle  and  Crown. 

The  Gilt,  sometimes  The  Golden  Cup  was  the  sign  of 
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John  Bartlet,  bookseller,  who  displayed  the  like  insignia 
at  his  shop  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  1631. 

The  Goat  rarely  occurs  as  a  trader's  sign,  but  we  find 
it  adopted  as  such  by  Francis  Constable,  who  occupied  a 
bookseller's  stall  in  Westminster  Hall  during  the  second 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  seems  to  have 
begun  business  about  the  year  1616,  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, and  thence  removed  to  King  Street,  Westminster, 
where  he  died  Aug.  1,  1647.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W. 
G.  B.  Page  for  this  information,  who  will  in  his  forth- 
comino-  treatise  on  the  booksellers'  si^is  of  London  give 
a  full  account  of  Constable's  peregrinations,  and  the 
many  works  which  he  published. 

The  Judges  Head,  as  we  learn  from  the  Daily  Couvant 
of  Dec,  17,  1718,  was  the  sign  of  a  bookseller  named 
Charles  King,  who  continued  his  calling  in  Westminster 
Hall  as  late  as  1730. 

The  King  s  Arms  were  emblazoned  as  signs  in  all  direc- 
tions so  soon  as  Charles  II  recovered  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors  ;  and  we  might  well  expect  to  find  it  in  West- 
minster Hall.  William  Hinchman  here  kept  a  book- 
seller's stall  with  this  sign  in  1672. 

The  Kings  Head,  probably  a  portrait  of  Charles  II,  was 
the  sign  of  two  booksellers  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
J.  Collins  traded  under  the  royal  head  from  1668  to  1670, 
and  William  Hensman  from  1672  to  1689. 

The  Sjyread  Eagle  and  Crown  has  the  look  of  a  union 
of  two  signs  under  one  denomination  ;  and  certain  it  is 
that  the  king  of  birds  was  not  always  associated  with 
the  emblem  of  monarchy.  The  sixth  edition  of  Tlie  Lady's 
New  Years  Gift,  or  Advice  to  a  Daughter,  was  "  printed 
by  W.  H.  for  M.  Gillyflower,  at  The  Spread  Eagle  in 
Westminster  Hall,  1699";  and  in  the  same  year  Matthew 
Gillyflower  was  one  of  the  sellers  of  Monsieur  de  la  Bru- 
y ore's  Characters,  or  the  Manners  of  the  Age. 

The  White  Hart,  the  well  known  badge  of  Richard  II, 
was  here  the  sign  of  Henry  Mortlock.  In  1675  the  duo- 
decimo volume  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Remains  was 
printed  for  Henry  Mortlock  at  The  Phccnix  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  and  at  The  White  Hart  in  Westminster  Hall. 
Mortlock  was  still  in  business  In  1686.  Benjamin  Barker 
succeeded  to  Tlie  While  Hart  as  early  as  1703,  and  con- 
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tinned  here  for  several  years.  A  Short  Introduction  to 
Grammar,  for  the  Use  of  the  Kin  r/s  School  at  Westminftter, 
was  printed  for  "  B.  Barker  at  The  White  Hart  in  West- 
minster Hall,  1720."  The  following  are  the  titles  of  other 
works  printed  for  Barker  at  The  White  Hart : — 

A  Brief  and  Plain  Exposition  of  the  Church  Catechism, 
composed  for  the  Use  of  a  Private  School  erected  and  main- 
tained at  the  Cost  and  Charges  of  severed  Charitable  Per- 
sons belonging  to  the  New  Church  in  Westniinster.  To 
which  are  added  some  Useful  Ejaculations  and  Prayers. 
By  Thomas  Jekyll,  D.D.,  late  Preacher  at  the  said  New 
Church  in  Westminster.  The  Fourth  Edition.  1721. 
12mo.     116  pages. 

The  Great  Importance  of  a  Religious  Life  Consider  d  : 
To  which  are  added  some  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers. 
The  Fourth  Edition.      1721.     Price  1  s. 

A  New  Manual  of  Devotion,  in  Three  Parts.  Part  I 
containing  Prayers  for  Families  and  Private  Persons. 
Part  II  containing  Offices, — 1,  of  Humiliation  ;  2,  for  the 
Sick  ;  3,  for  Women  with  Child.  Part  III  consisting  of 
an  Office  for  the  Holy  Communion  :  to  which  are  added 
some  Occasional  Prayers.  The  Third  Edition,  corrected. 
Price  2s.  6d.      1721. 

J.  Stagg  was  another  Westminster  Hall  bookseller,  but 
his  sign  does  not  seem  to  be  indicated  on  the  title-pages 
of  the  works  he  published.  He  was  in  business  here  as 
early  as  1722,  and  as  late  as  1740.  Somerville's  Hobbinol, 
or  the  Rural  Games :  a  Burlesque  Poem  in  Blank  Verse, 
was  printed  for  J.  Stagg  in  Westminster  Hall. 

When  we  consider  the  arrangements  of  Westminster 
Hall  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  how 
large  a  portion  was  then  taken  up  by  the  law-courts,  etc., 
it  would  appear  that  a  very  limited  space  could  have 
been  allotted  for  the  traders'  stalls  ;  and  when  we  further 
reflect  that  these  traders  were  of  divers  sorts,  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  booksellers  could  not 
have  claimed  a  very  large  area  for  the  display  of  their 
works.  But  few  as  their  stalls  may  have  been,  it  is  a 
question  if  we  have  yet  arrived  at  a  complete  list  of  their 
signs  ;  and  we  may  feel  assured  that  Barker,  Bartlet, 
(/ollins.  Constable,  Fox,  Gillyflower,  Grantham,  Hall, 
Hensman,  Hinchman,  King,  Mortlock,  and  Stagg,  do  not 
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embrace  the  whole  of  the  names  of  those  who  here  dealt 
in  literature. 

And  what  has  become  of  the  names  and  signs  of  all 
the  smart  sempstresses  and  others  who  here  rented 
stalls  ?  Have  they,  like  their  owners,  for  ever  faded  from 
sight  and  memory  1  Or,  in  due  time,  will  some  plodding 
archaeologist  drag  to  light  some  musty  and  long  forgotten 
document  which  will  enable  us  to  repeople,  as  it  were, 
the  old  Hall  with  its  former  tenants,  beholding  again,  in 
the  mind's  eye,  their  old  signs,  and  breathe  anew,  as 
familiar  sounds,  their  names  and  occupations  1  Although 
the  archaeologist  is  no  body-snatcher,  he  is  in  one  sense  a 
resurrectionist ;  and  may  he  ever  prosper  in  his  craft ! 
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ON  THE  NOEMAN   DOORWAY  AT  ALNE 
IN  YORKSHIRE. 

BY  J.   ROMILLY  ALLEN,  ESQ.,   F.S.A.  SCOT. 
{Read  June  1886.) 

The  village  of  Alne  is  situated  near  the  Railway  Station 
of*  the  same  name,  upon  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 
about  twelve  miles  north-west  of  York.  The  church  has 
suffered  a  good  deal  from  repairs  executed  at  a  time  when 
the  principles  of  Gothic  architecture  were  not  under- 
stood ;  but  the  Rev.  W.  Grindrod,  the  present  Vicar,  is 
doing  all  he  can  to  set  matters  right  again,  and  has  re- 
placed the  debased,  round-headed  windows  of  the  last 
century  with  Perpendicular  ti^acery  and  some  very  beau- 
tiful stained  glass. 

The  chief  remains  of  the  Norman  period  are  the  south 
doorway  of  the  nave,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent paper,  and  a  fine  early  font  of  bowl-shape,  wuth  a 
narrow  band  of  conventional  foliage  round  the  outside, 
and  some  plaitwork  on  the  upper  edge.  The  lintel  of  the 
south  door  of  the  chancel  also  consists  of  a  rectangular 
slab  of  Norman  sculpture  ;  but  it  is  so  much  weathered 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  make  out  the  subject. 

The  south  doorway  of  the  nave  is  round-headed,  the 
arch  having  two  orders  of  mouldings,  ornamented  on  the 
face  w^ith  a  series  of  medallions  containing  figure  sculp- 
ture. The  outer  series  is  of  the  greater  interest,  as  each 
is  inscribed,  leaving  no  doubt  as  to  the  subjects  repre- 
sented. The  outer  arch  consists  of  nineteen  voussoirs,  of 
which  seven  are  modern  restorations  quite  out  of  charac- 
ter with  the  rest,  and  three  are  entirely  defaced,  leaving 
a  residue  of  nine  stones  in  good  preservation  ;  which  will 
now  be  described  in  order,  beginning  from  the  springing  of 
the  arch  on  the  west  side.  Each  voussoir  has  an  animal 
or  other  figure  carved  upon  it,  beneath  an  arch,  with  an 
inscription  in  Latin  capitals,  neatly  cut,  in  the  centre,  and 
a  pellet-ornament  at  each  side.  The  following  are  the 
inscriptions  and  subjects  : — 
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No.  1,  VuLPis,  the  fox,  lying  on  his  back,  with  his  paws 
up  in  the  air,  and  his  moutii  wide  open.  On  each  side  of 
him  is  a  bird,  the  head  of  one  being  temptingly  near  his 
extended  jaws. 

No.  2,  Panthera,  the  panther,  with  winged  dragon  in 
front  gazing  up  into  his  face. 

No.  3,  A[qui]la,  the  eagle,  with  outspread  wings,  look- 
ing over  its  shoulder. 

No.  4,  Hi  EN  A,  the  hyaena,  having  a  tail  terminating  in 
a  leaf,  and  holding  in  its  mouth  an  object  like  a  fleur-de- 
lys. 

No.  5,  Caladriv[s],  the  caladrius,  a  bird  with  out- 
stretched wings,  perched  on  the  bed  of  a  sick  man,  and 
looking  into  his  face.  The  man  lies  with  his  head  resting 
on  what  looks  like  a  stool  with  two  legs,  for  a  pillow,  and 
wdth  one  bare  arm  outside  the  bed-covering. 

No.  6.  No  inscription.  An  animal  plucking  a  conven- 
tional flower  or  plant. 

No.  7.  Inscription  illegible.  A  winged  dragon  with 
looped  tail. 

No.  8,  Terobolem,  the  Terobolem,  or  two  stones  which 
emit  fire,  represented  as  male  and  female  human  figures 
naked  down  to  the  waist,  but  draped  below,  with  the 
right  hands  placed  across  the  stomach,  and  the  left  up- 
raised, the  palms  facing  outwards  ;  both  figures  enveloped 
in  flames  of  fire. 

No.  9,  AspiDO,  the  whale,  called  "  Aspedocalune".  Two 
men  in  a  ship,  one  on  each  side  of  the  mast,  the  sea- 
monster  below  being  omitted  from  want  of  space. 

The  question  now  to  be  answered  is,  what  meaning 
should  be  attached  to  these  inscribed  sculptures  ?  And 
why  should  such  apparently  incongruous  subjects  be 
chosen  to  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the  scheme  of 
decoration  of  a  Christian  place  of  worship  ?  The  explana- 
tion is  that  they  are  illustrations  in  stone  of  the  mediae- 
val bestiaries,  or  books  on  the  natural  history  of  animals, 
with  spiritual  applications  attached.  Very  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  such  matters  in  this  country,  which 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  although  the  doorway  at  Alne 
has  been  described  previously  by  Mr.  James  Fowler  ni 
the  Archceoloijla,^  and  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gill  in  his  History 

1   Vol.  xliv,  p.  -IVl. 
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of  Easiingjvold,^  the  true  interpretation  has  been  entirely 
missed.  Dr.  Joseph  Anderson  was  the  first  to  point  out, 
in  his  Rhind  Lectures  on  Scotland  in  Early  Christian 
Times,^  the  importance  of  examining  contemporary  MSS., 
and  more  especially  the  bestiaries,  with  a  view  to  throw- 
ing light  upon  the  origin  of  the  elaborate  system  of 
Christian  symbolism,  founded  upon  the  characteristics  of 
the  animal  world,  which  enters  so  largely  into  the  deco- 
ration of  the  early  sculptured  stones  of  Scotland.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  hearing  Dr.  Anderson's  Lectures  that  I 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  illustrated 
bestiary  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  of  which  there  are 
seven  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  two  of  the  four- 
teenth ;^  those  marked  Harl.  4751  and  3244,  and  12  F. 
xiii,  being  the  best  as  regards  the  illuminations.  When, 
therefore,  I  visited  Alne  during  the  course  of  last  sum- 
mer, I  at  once  recognised  the  similarity  between  the 
sculptures  and  the  miniatures  of  the  bestiaries.  The  read- 
ing of  the  inscriptions  placed  the  matter  beyond  doubt. 

As  far  as  I  know,  the  only  information  about  the  besti- 
aries in  English  is  to  be  found  in  a  short  paper  in  the  late 
Thomas  Wright's  Archceological  Album,  and  in  a  small 
book  by  the  same  author,^  containing  a  translation  of  the 
Livre  des  Creatures  of  Philippe  de  Thaun.  There  is  also 
a  fragment  of  a  Saxon  bestiary  in  the  Exeter  Book,  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Whilst,  however,  so  little  has  been  done  in  this  direc- 
tion in  England,  the  French  arch  geologists  have  long 
recognised  the  importance  of  collating  all  the  existing 
texts,  and  transcriptions  of  the  principal  ones  will  be 
found  in  the  Melanges  d' Archeologie^  by  Charles  Cahier 
and  Arthur  Martin  ;  and  the Bestiai re Divin  de  Guillaurne, 
Clerc  de  Normandie,  has  been  fully  treated  of  by  M.  C. 
Hippeau.® 

With  the  exception  of  a  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library  at 

1  Vallis  Eboracensis,  or  History  of  Easing  v:  a  Id,  by  Thomas  Gill  (l85'i), 
p.  o87.  , 

2  P.  168. 

"  W.  cle  Gray  Birch  and  H.  Jenner,  Early  Drawiiii/s  and  Ilhiniina- 
tions  in  the  Ihilish  Museum,  j)p.  6,  7,  and  8. 

''   Pojinldr  Treatises  au  Science  duiimj  ///«  Middle  Ar/cs. 

^  Vols,  ii,  iii,  and  iv.  "  PidjIi.sliLdat  Caen,  185l!. 
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Brussels/  most  of  the  bestiaries  containing  illustrations 
belong  to  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  ;  but 
there  are  texts  of  a  much  earlier  date.  It  is  not  known 
who  was  the  author  of  the  original  bestiary  from  which 
all  the  later  ones  were  copied.  The  Clavis  of  St.  Melito, 
Bishop  of  Sardis  in  the  second  century,  is  believed  to 
have  contained  a  catalogue  of  beasts,  birds,  plants,  and 
minerals,  symbolical  of  Christian  virtues  and  doctrines. 
A  mediaeval  MS.,  put  forward  as  a  version  of  the  original 
Key  of  St.  Melito,  but  which  is  really  a  much  later  pro- 
duction,^ has  been  published  by  Dom.  J.  B.  Pitra  in  his 
S'picilegium  Solesmense.  St.  Isidore  of  Seville  (a.d.  596- 
636)  quotes  stories  which  are  found  in  the  mediaeval 
bestiaries  ;  and  Pope  Gelasius,  writing  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, discusses  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Fhysiologus,  or  mystic 
zoology.  Many  passages  in  the  bestiaries  are  quoted  from 
the  Apocryphal  Epistle  of  Barnabas^  (ch.  ix),  containing 
the  list  of  unclean  beasts  given  by  Moses  (Deut.  xiv), 
with  explanations  as  to  their  spiritual  significance. 

Cahier  and  Martin  give  the  text  of  the  three  most 
ancient  Latin  bestiaries,  two  of  which,  of  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries,  are  in  the  Public  Library  at  Berne  in 
Switzerland,"*  and  the  third,  of  the  tenth  century,  is  in 
the  Boyal  Library  at  Brussels. 

The  fragments  concerning  the  panther  and  the  whale  in 
the  Exeter  Booh,  show  that  there  must  have  been,  as 
early  as  the  eleventh  century,  a  paraphrase  in  Saxon 
verse,  probably  taken  from  the  Latin.  This  is  the  only 
known  English  bestiary.  The  first  French  metrical 
translation  was  made  by  Philippe  de  Thaun,^  an  Anglo- 
Norman  poet,  who  dedicated  his  Livre  des  Creatures  to 
Adelaide  of  Louvain,  queen  of  Henry  I  of  England,  and 
it  was,  therefore,  probably  written  shortly  after  her 
marriage  in  a.d.  1121.     William,  a  priest  of  Normandy, 

1  Of  the  tenth  century.  See  Melanges  d'Arche'ologie,  vol.  ii,  Plates 
23  and  24. 

'^  See  article,  "Melito",  in  Dr.  Smith's  Diet,  of  Christian  Bioffraphj. 

3  W.  Hone's  edition.  Of  great  age,  as  it  is  cited  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Origeu,  Kusebius,  and  Jerome. 

4  Liber  Fisiologi  Theoljaldi,  Expositio  de  Naturd  AnimaUttm  vel  Avium, 
sell  Bestiarum  ;  and  Phijsiologus.  See  Sinner,  Catcd.  MS.  Biblioth.  Bern., 
vol.  i,  pp.  128-136. 

■''  Original  text,  with  translation,  given  in  Thomas  Wright's  Popxdar 
Treatises  on  Science  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
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Avrote  a  second  rhyniing  bestiary  about  a.d.  1208/  and 
Peter,  a  priest  of  Picardy,  produced  a  prose  version  in 
the  Komance  dialect,  translated  from  the  Latin  by  the 
command  of  Philip  de  Dreux,  Bishop  of  Beauvais  (a.d. 
1175-1217).^  The  bestiaries  in  question  consist  of 
series  of  descriptions  of  real  and  fabulous  animals, 
founded  partly  upon  the  natural  history  of  Pliny,  and 
partly  upon  the  supposed  derivations  of  the  names, 
mixed  up  with  all  kinds  of  marvellous  stories,  some 
having  their  origin  in  texts  of  Scripture,  and  others  in 
the  imagination  of  the  writers  on  science  during  the 
middle  ages.  Philippe  de  Thaun  quotes  from  classical 
writers,  such  as  Pliny,  Macrobius,  Ovid,  and  Pythagoras  ; 
from  unknown  authors,  such  as  Nebrot,  Turkil,  and 
Cingius  the  philosopher,  and  from  the  Bible.  The  de- 
scription of  each  animal  is  followed  by  a  moral,  applying 
its  habits  in  a  figurative  sense  to  the  spiritual  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  The  method  adopted  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  quoting  passages  referring  to  the  animals  repre- 
sented upon  the  sculptures  at  Alne. 

The  Fox^  (Lat.  vidpis;  Fr.  goupil  and  golpis). — The 
following  is  the  description  given  by  Philippe  de  Thaun. 
Vulpis  is  the  name  of  a  beast,  which  we  call  a  fox. 
When  it  wants  to  catch  its  prey  it  lies  down  on  the 
ground,  covering  itself  over  with  red  earth,  with  its 
mouth  gaping  and  its  tongue  hanging  out,  pretending  to 
be  dead.  The  bird  which  sees  the  fox,  thinking  that  it 
is  dead,  comes  flying  towards  it,  and  washing  to  devour 
its  flesh,  begins  by  pecking  at  it,  and  even  puts  its  head 
and  beak  into  the  fox's  mouth.  The  fox  makes  a  spring, 
catches  the  bird,  and  eats  it. 

The  fox  signifies  the  Devil,  who  to  those  living  in  the 
flesh,  appears  to  be  dead ;  but  when  they  have  entered 
into  evil  and  are  caught  in  his  mouth,  he  takes  them 
with  a  spring  and  slays  and  devours  them,  as  the  fox 
does  the  bird  when  he  has  allured  it.  The  fox  does 
mischief  to  the  earth  by  the  holes  it  makes  there.     By 

^  Text  given  by  M.  C.  Hippeau  in  Le  Bestlaire  Divin,  reprinted  from 
the  Memoires  des  Antiqiiaires  de  Normandie,  vol.  xix.     Paris,  18ol. 

2  Melanges  d' Archeologie,  vol.  ii.      MSS.  marked  P,  R,  S. 

•'  Melanges  d'ArcheoIngie,  vol.  ii,  p.  207  ;  Hippeau's  Bestinire  Divin, 
p.  122  ;  Wright's  Popular  Treatises  on  /Science  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
p.  lOf). 
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the  earth  we  understand  man,  and  the  hole  signifies  sin, 
by  which  he  is  ensnared. 

Upon  the  sculpture  at  Alne  we  see  the  fox  lying  on  his 
back,  with  his  mouth  open  and  two  birds  pecking  at  him, 
one  puttmg  its  beak  inside  the  fox's  mouth,  as  described 
in  the  bestiary.  This  corresponds  exactly  with  the  illus- 
tration given  in  the  MS.  in  the  Arsenal  Library  at  Paris,^ 
except  that  there  are  three  birds  instead  of  two,  and  the 
fox's  tongue  is  shown  hanging  out,  which  is  not  the  case 
at  Alne.  Additional  details  are  given  in  other  MSS.  : 
when  the  fox  is  pretending  to  be  dead  he  holds  his 
breath,  and  inflates  himself  with  it :  the  red  earth  with 
which  he  covers  himself  is  to  imitate  blood.  The  flesh 
of  the  fox,  which  the  birds  desire  to  eat,  is  typical  of  the 
works  of  the  flesh  which  are  specified  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (ch.  v,  19),  and  quoted  in  the 
bestiary.  There  are  four  special  texts  from  Scripture 
relating  to  foxes,  which  are  referred  to  in  the  bestiaries. 
One  in  the  Psalms  (Ixiii,  9)  :  "But  those  who  seek  my 
soul  to  destroy  it,  shall  go  into  the  lower  parts  of  the 
earth.  They  shall  fall  by  the  sword ;  they  shall _  be  a 
portion  for  foxes."  One  in  the  Song  of  Solomon  (ii,  15): 
"  Take  us  the  little  foxes  that  spoil  the  vines."  Our 
Lord's  words  :  "  The  foxes  have  holes",  etc.  (Matt,  viii, 
20),  and  his  comparison  of  Herod  to  a  fox  (Luke  xiii,  31). 

The  stories  of  the  treachery  and  cunning  of  the  fox 
were  very  favourite  subjects  in  mediaeval  art,  especially 
on  the  carved  misereres  in  cathedrals.^  A  fox  playing 
upon  a  harp,  and  a  woman  dancing,  or  rather  tumbling, 
occurs  upon  a  medallion  on  the  Norman  doorway  at 
Barfreston  in  Kent.^ 

Tlie  Panther  (Lat.  panthera,  Fr.  panthere  and  pantere). 
— The  story  of  the  panther  is  to  be  found  in  the  Exeter 
Book,  in  Saxon  rhyme,  clothed  in  words  of  such  beauty 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  regret  we  possess  only  a 
fragment  of  what  must  have  been  a  poem  of  quite  as  high 
an  order  of  merit  as  Caedmon's  paraphrase  of  the  Scrip- 

1  Melanges  d' Archeologie,  vol.  ii,  PI.  21,  fig.  A  1. 

2  As  at  Boston  C'hurch,  Lincolnshire.  See  Assoc.  Archt.  Soc.  Rep., 
vol.  X,  p.  175.     Ludlow  :   see  Thos.  Wright's  Hist,  of  Ludloiv. 

•*  The  fox  lying  on  his  back,  catching  birds,  occurs  on  the  doorway 
of  St.  Pietro,  at  Soleto.     See  Gaily  Knight's  Italy,  vol.  ii. 
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tiires,  wliicJi  formed  the  basis  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lout. 
Philippe  de  Thaun  tells  us  that  the  panther's  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  word  'Kav,  all.  Hence  it  has  many 
characteristics  and  many  colours  ;  or,  in  the  words  of  the 
Saxon  poet, — 

*'  That  is  a  curious  beast, 
wondrouslj  beautiful, 
of  eveiy  hue. 
Such,  men  tell, 
persons  of  holy  spirit, 
that  Joseph's 
tunic  was 
of  every  tinge 
in  colours  varying', 
of  which  each  more  bright, 
each  more  exquisite 
than  other  shone 
to  the  sons  of  men. 
Thus  this  beast's  hue, 
pale,  of  every  change, 
brighter  and  fairer, 
wondrously  shines  ; 
so  that  more  curious 
than  every  other, 
yet  more  unique 
and  fairer, 

it  exquisitely  glistens 
ever  more  excellent." 

Philippe  de  Thaun  goes  on  to  say  that  the  panther  is 
of  a  mild  and  good  disposition,  being  rightly  loved  by  all 
animals  except  the  dragon.  This  little  animal  eats  divers 
meats,  and  when  satisfied  enters  into  its  den,  and  sleeps 
for  three  days.     Then  the  Saxon  poet  says  : 

"  When  the  bold  animal 
rises  up, 

gloriously  endowed, 
on  the  third  day, 
suddenly  from  sleep, 
a  sound  comes 
of  voices  sweetest 
through  the  wild  beast's  mouth  ; 
after  the  voice 
an  odour  comes  out 
from  the  plain, 
a  steam  more  grateful, 
sweeter  and  stronger, 
than  evei'y  perfume, 
than  blooms  of  plants 
and  forest- leaves, 
nobler  than  all 
earth's  ornaments." 
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When  the  animals  hear  the  cry  of'.the  panther,  whether 
they  be  near  or  far,  they  will  assemble,  and  follow  the 
smell  that  issues  from  its  mouth.  The  dragon  alone,  who 
hates  him,  will  be  seized  with  a  great  fear,  and  fly  from 
the  smell,  laying  himself  down  on  the  ground  dead,  torn 
and  disfigured,  as  if  he  were  killed. 

The  panther  signifies  Christ,  who  is  loved  by  all  except 
the  dragon,  which  means  the  Devil.  The  various  colours 
of  his  coat  are  the  qualities  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  clear- 
ness, holiness,  subtlety,  etc.  God  is  one  in  his  Deity, 
all  (irav)  in  his  humanity.  As  the  panther  sleeps  in  his 
den  for  three  days,  and  wakes  upon  the  third,  so  Christ 
descended  into  Hades,  and  rose  again.  The  animals 
which  are  near  signify  the  Jews  under  the  Law,  and  those 
afar  off,  the  Gentiles  without  the  Law.  When  the  fame 
of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  spreads  throughout  the 
earth,  and  the  voice  of  the  Gospel  reaches  all  peoples, 
they  are  filled  with  the  sweet  odour  of  his  commands, 
and  cry  out  with  the  Psalmist,  "  How  sweet  are  thy 
words  unto  my  taste  !  Yea,  sweeter  than  honey  to  my 
mouth.  "^     The  Devil  alone  is  afraid  of  Christ. 

"  That  is  the  ancient  fiend 
whom  he  bound 
in  the  abyss  of  torments, 
and  fettered 
■with  fiery  shackles, 
o'erwhelmed  by  dire  constraints." 

On  the  sculpture  at  Alne  the  panther  is  shown  facing 
a  winged  dragon.  In  the  MS.  of  the  Picardy  bestiary, 
in  the  Arsenal  Library  at  Paris,  a  row  of  animals,  includ- 
ing a  stag,  are  seen  following  the  panther,  whilst  the 
dragon  is  flying  away  up  in  the  air  above  its  head.^  In 
the  oldest  Latin  bestiaries  the  text  from  Hosea  (v,  14), 
"  I  will  be  unto  Ephraim  as  a  lion,  and  as  a  young  lion  to 
the  house  of  Judah",  is  quoted  as  follows  :  "  Factus  sum 
sicut  leo  domui  Juda,  et  sicut  pantera  domui  Ephraim." 

The  Eagle^  (Lat.  aquila ;  Fr.  aigle  or  egle). — Philippe 
de  Thaun  tells  us  that  the  eagle  is  the  king  of  birds.     It 

1  Ps.  cxix,  103. 

2  Melanges  (V Archenlogie,  voL  ii,  PI.  22,  fi^s.  B,  A. 

^  Annates  <V Archeologiques,  vol.  ii,  p.  164  ;  Hippeau,  Le  Beatiaire 
Divin,  p.  100;  Wright's  Popular  Treatises  on  Science  during  the  Middle 
Ages  J  p.  109. 
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can  look  straight  at  the  sun  when  it  is  brightest,  without 
bhnking,  and  from  aloft  can  gaze  into  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  and  see  the  lish  swimming,  which  it  seizes  and 
drags  ashore  for  food.  When  the  young  birds  in  the 
nest  are  very  small  the  eagle  takes  them  in  its  claws, 
and  bearing  them  upwards,  compels  them  to  gaze  upon  the 
sun  at  its  brightest ;  the  ones  whicli  can  look  straight  at 
the  light  without  flinching,  it  regards  as  its  own  offspring, 
and  cherishes,  but  the  others  which  cannot  do  so,  it 
refuses  to  bring  up  any  longer.  When  the  eagle  gets  old, 
and  feels  its  wings  heavy  and  its  sight  failing,  it  mounts 
high  in  the  air  and  scorches  its  wings  in  the  heat,  after 
which  it  dips  itself  three  times  in  a  fountain  of  clean 
water  and  becomes  young  again.  The  eagle  signifies 
Christ,  who  dwells  on  high,  and  is  far-seeing.  The  sea 
is  the  world,  and  the  fish  the  people  who  are  in  it.  God 
came  into  the  world  to  obtain  possession  of  our  souls, 
and  He  draws  us  towards  him  by  right  as  the  eagle 
catches  the  fish.  Christ  can  gaze  upon  God  without 
being  blinded,  as  the  eagle  can  look  at  the  sun ;  and  as 
the  eagle  bears  its  children  aloft,  so  will  an  angel  carry 
our  souls  to  present  them  before  God,  who  will  receive 
the  good  and  reject  the  evil.  The  restoration  of  the 
youth  of  the  eagle  and  the  dipping,  signifies  the  baptism 
of  this  mortal  life. 

The  two  texts  from  Scripture  upon  which  the  above 
allegory  is  founded  are  one  in  Deuteronomy  (xxxii,  11), 
"  As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  fluttereth  over  her 
young,  spreadeth  abroad  her  wings,  taketh  them,  beareth 
them  on  her  wings,  so  alone  the  Lord  did  lead  him 
(Jacob),  and  there  was  no  strange  god  with  him";  and 
the  other  in  the  Psalms  (ciii,  5),  "  So  that  thy  youth  is 
renewed  like  the  eagle's,"  which  is  quoted  in  the  bestiaries. 
The  eagle  is  shown  in  the  Paris  Arsenal  MS.  hovering 
over  the  fountain  of  clear  water^ ;  in  the  Brussels  MS. 
flying  towards  the  sun-;  and  in  one  of  the  Brit.  Mus. 
MSS.-'  catching  a  fish.  At  Alne  the  eagle  appears 
without  any  accessories.  Examples  of  the  eagle  catch- 
ing a  fish  occur   on  a   sculptured   Celtic   cross   at    St. 

^  Melanges  (VArcheologie,  vol.  ii,  PI.  20,  fitr.  x. 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  PI.  23,'  fig.  B  v.     This  Ms!  is  of  the  tenth  conturv. 

3  Harl.  4761,  foL  3.-.  b. 

1880  12 
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Vigeans  in  Forfarshire  ;  on  the  janih  of  a  Norman  door- 
way at  Ribbesford,  in  Worcestershire  ;  in  the  Celtic  MS. 
known  as  the  Book  of  Armagh  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin ;  and  on  a  metal  plate  in  the  British  Museum. 
An  eagle  also  occurs  upon  the  Norman  font  at  Tissington, 
in  Derbyshire. 

The  Hyena^  (Lat.  hyena  ;  Fr.  hienne,  hyeue,  and  yenne). 
— The  descriptions  of  the  appearance  of  the  hyena  vary. 
The  French  prose  bestiary  says  that  it  is  like  a  bear,  but 
of  a  different  colour,  and  has  the  neck  of  a  fox.  Philippe 
de  Thaun  calls  it  the  stag-wolf,  which  stinks  and  is  very 
herce.  The  hyena  is  male  and  female,  and  therefore  a 
filthy  beast. ^  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the  covetous 
and  luxurious  person,  who  ought  to  possess  the  firmness 
and  strength  of  purpose  of  a  man  instead  of  the  weak 
vacillation  of  a  woman  ;  or  like  the  Jews,  who  m  the 
beginning  worshipped  God  like  men,  but  afterwards  gave 
themselves  up  to  effeminate  luxury,  and  the  adoration  of 
idols.  In  the  bestiaries  the  text  from  Jeremiah  (xii,  9), 
"  Mine  heritage  is  unto  me  as  a  speckled  (or  taloned) 
bird",  is  quoted  thus:  "  Spelunca  hysense  hereditas  mea 
facta  est."  The  hyena  inhabits  the  tombs  and  devours 
dead  bodies.  It  is  generally  shown  in  the  illustrations 
of  the  MSS.  dragging  a  corpse  out  of  a  grave  and  gnaw- 
ing it.^ 

There  are  two  other  stories  told  of  the  hyena,  that  he 
has  in  his  eye  a  stone,  which,  if  placed  under  the  tongue, 
confers  the  gift  of  prophecy,  that  he  can  nnitate  the 
human  voice,  and  thus  entices  shepherds  from  their  huts 
in  the  night  by  calling  their  names,  in  order  to  devour 
them.  On  the  sculpture  at  Alne  the  hyena  has  a  floriated 
tail  and  an  object  in  its  mouth,  but  it  does  not  resemble 
the  drawings  in  the  MSS.  very  closely.     However,  the 

^  Melanges  d'Archeologie,  vol.  iii,  p.  203  ;  Hippeau,  Le  Bestiaire  Divin, 
p.  131  ;  Wright's  Popular  Treatises  on  Science  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
p.  94. 

2  "Neither  shalt  thou  eat  of  the  hyena;  that  is,  again,  he  not  an 
adulterer  nor  a  corrupter  of  others  ;  neither  be  like  to  such.  And  where- 
fore so?  Because  that  creature  every  year  changes  its  kind,  and  is 
sometimes  male  and  sometimes  female."  (Apocryphal  Epistle  of  Bar- 
nabas, ch.  ix,  ver.  8.     Hone's  edition.) 

3  Melanges  d'Archeologie,  vol.  ii,  Pi.  21,  fig.  A  R  ;  Brit.  Mus.,  MS. 
Harl.  4751,  fol.  10. 
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inscription  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  intention  of  tlie 
artist. 

The  Caladrius^  (Lat.  calatrius,  kaladrms,  charadrms, 
and  calandrin  ;  Fr.  caladms). — Calandre  is  given  in  the 
French  dictionary  as  being  equivalent  to  the  English 
lark,  but  this  does  not  correspond  with  the  description 
in  the  bestiaries. 

Caladrius  is  the  name  of  a  bird  found  in  the  country 
of  Jerusalem,  which  is  perfectly  white  all  over,  having  no 
spot  of  black,  shaped  like  a  thrush,^  and  with  two 
upright  horns  upon  its  head.^  Moses  forbids  it  to  be 
eaten  (Deut.  xiv,  18).  The  caladrius  is  found  in  the 
courts  of  kings,  and  when  anyone  is  ill  it  can  tell  whether 
he  will  live  or  die.  If  the  disease  is  fatal,  the  bird  will 
turn  away  his  head,  and  will  not  deign  to  look  at  the 
sick  man,  and  then  all  know  that  death  is  near ;  but  if 
the  malady  is  not  dangerous,  the  bird  looks  towards  him 
and  draws  the  disease  to  itself  out  of  the  man,  and  he 
recovers.  The  caladrius  then  flies  up  in  the  air  towards 
the  sun,  and  all  his  infirmity  disappears  ;  thus  the  sick 
man  is  cured.  The  bird  has  a  great  bone  in  its  thigh, 
the  marrow  of  which  will  restore  sight  to  the  blind  by 
anointing  the  eyes  with  it."* 

The  caladrius  signifies  Christ,  who  is  free  from  all 
blemish  of  sin,  and  the  Devil  can  discover  no  spot  in  the 
whiteness  of  His  purity.  Our  Lord  came  down  from 
heaven  to  save  the  Jews,  but  He  averted  his  face  from 
them  on  account  of  their  unbelief,  and  turned  towards 
the  Gentiles,  taking  our  infirmities  upon  him  and  bearing 
our  sins.  As  the  caladrius  flies  up  in  the  air,  so  Christ, 
when  He  ascended  on  high,  led  captivity  captive  (Ephe- 
sians,  iv,  8).  The  curative  property  of  thf  marrow  in 
the  thigh-bone  of  the  caladrius  is  typical  of  anointing 
with  the  chrism,  by  which  the  spiritual  eyes  of  the 
Christian  are  opened. 

The  allegory  of  the  caladrius  seems  to  have  its  origin 

^  Melanges  d'Archeologie,  vol.  ii,  p.  129  ;  Hippeau,  Le  Bestiaire  Divin, 
p.  89  ;  Wright's  Popular  Treatises  on  Science  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
p.  112. 

^  Philippe  de  Thaun. 

^  French  prose  bestiary.  The  horns  are  shown  in  the  illustrations 
of  the  MSS. 

'  Philippe  de  Thaun. 

12  = 
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in  texts  from  Scripture,  especially  in  the  Psalms,  speaking 
of  God  as  turning  away  His  face  from  us  (Ezek.,  vii,  22), 
or  looking  towards  us  (Ps.,  Ixxx,  7).  The  illustrations 
in  the  MSS.  generally  correspond  exactly  with  the  text, 
and  show  a  bird  perched  on  the  end  of  the  sick  man's 
bed,  and  either  looking  towards  him  or  away  from  him. 
The  sick  man  often  wears  a  crown,  in  reference  to  the 
passage  in  the  bestiary,  which  says  that  the  caladrius  is 
found  in  the  courts  of  kings.  In  the  Paris  Arsenal  MS.^ 
the  caladrius  is  represented  flying  away  with  the  disease, 
and  has  two  horns  upon  its  head,  as  described  in  the 
French  prose  text.  On  the  sculpture  at  Alne  the  bird  is 
looking  in  the  face  of  the  sick  man,  who  is  therefore 
destined  to  recover.  In  the  tenth  century  MS.  at 
Brussels  the  caladrius  is  drawn,  first,  being  held  up  by 
an  attendant  to  look  at  the  sick  man,  and  then  is  seen 
flying  up  towards  the  sun.^ 

The  Two  Stones  ivhich  emit  Fii^e.^ — In  the  French  MSS. 
these  stones  are  called  "les  deux  pieres  qui  rendent  fu", 
and  in  the  Latin  MSS.,  "  lapides  igniferi".  The  name  of 
the  stones  is  spelt  variously,  "  turobolein",  "  terrebolen", 
"  terrebuli",  "  turobolen",  "cserobolim",  and  "ceroboljm". 
At  Alne  it  is  "  terobolem".  The  derivation  is  probably 
from  the  Greek  irvpo^akot  Xldoi,  or  fire-producing  stones. 
Philippe  de  Thaun  tells  us  that  "  turrobolen"  are  stones 
of  such  a  nature  that  when  they  are  near  together  they 
will  emit  fire,  but  when  far  apart  they  will  not  do  so. 
These  stones  are  found,  in  the  East,  upon  a  mountain,* 
and  one  has  naturally  the  semblance  of  a  man,  and  the 
other  takes  the  form  of  a  very  beautiful  woman.  A  stone 
of  such  a  quality  signifies  a  woman  and  a  man,  for  when 
they  are  near  together  their  love  influences  them,  and 
they  go  on  increasing  in  heat,  as  the  stones  burn,  till  the 
fire  is  extinguished,  and  luxury  restrained ;  therefore 
nuns  are  separated  from  monks  and  abbots,  and  no  one 
ought  to  wonder  if  the  Devil  catches  holy  people  by 
means  of  woman,  for  she  has  more  snares  than  man  can 

^  Melanges  (TArcheologie,  vol.  ii,  PI.  19,  fig.  F. 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  PL  24,  fig.  C  A. 

3  Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  p.  125  ;  Hippoau,  Le  Bestiaire  Divln,  p.  84  ;  Wright's 
Popular  Trmtisen  on  Science  during  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  124. 

■*  Latin  aud  Preuch  prose  bestiaries. 
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conceive.  Adam,  Solomon,  David,  and  Samson,  were  all 
deceived  and  conquered  by  women.  Woman  is  the  Devil's 
door  for  catching  holy  men  by  evil  contrivance.  The 
Latin  bestiary  adds  that  Joseph  was  also  among  those 
tempted  by  women.  Eve  and  Susanna  were  tempted  ; 
Eve,  consenting,  fell ;  but  Susanna,  being  protected  by 
the  law,  conquered. 

The  "  lapides  igniferi"  are  always  represented  in  the 
illustrations  of  the  bestiaries^  exactly  as  at  Alne,  in  the 
shape  of  a  male  and  female  figure  in  the  midst  of  flames, 
which,  the  Latin  MSS.  tell  us,  consume  the  whole 
mountain.  The  miniature  in  the  tenth  century  Brussels 
MS.  differs  from  those  in  the  later  versions,  and  shows  a 
woman  holding  the  two  stones  in  her  hand  ;  one  being- 
ring-shaped,  and  the  other  a  round  ball  bursting  out  into 
flame.  In  front  stands  a  man  extending  his  hand  towards 
the  stones,  and  behind  is  a  winged  angel  of  darkness. 

The  Whaler- — Several  names  are  given  to  the  whale  in 
the  bestiaries;  the  French  prose  MS.  calls  it  "lacorie"; 
the  Latin  MSS.  "  aspedocalone",  "  cetus  magnus  aspido- 
helnes",  "  aspis  cheloune",  "  aspido  testudo",  and  in  the 
Saxon  MS.  "  fasti tocalon".  At  Alne  the  inscription 
appears  to  read  "  aspido",  although  the  second  letter 
seems  more  like  a  T. 

The  whale  is  a  great  monster  called  "  Fasticalon",  who 
dwells  in  the  ocean.  It  spreads  the  sand  of  the  sea  over 
its  back,  and  raising  itself  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
remains  perfectly  still,  so  that  the  seafarers  mistake  it 
for  an  island. 

"  Like  is  its  aspect 

to  a  rough  stone 

it,  as  it  were,  roves 

by  the  sea  shore, 

by  sand  hills  suirounded 

of'  sea-aits  the  greatest ; 

so  that  imagine 

wavefarers 

that  on  some  island 

they  gaze  with  their  eyes 

:i)id  they  fasten 

1  Melanges  d'Arc/ieolorfie,  vol.  ii,  PI.  19,  tig.  E,  and  PI.  24,  fig.  B  Y. 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  iii,  p.  251  ;  Hippeau,  Le  Bestiaire  Divin,  p.  161  ;  Wright's 
Popular  Treatises  on  Scienre  durinj'  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  108  ;  Co  '       " 
oniensis,  p.  3t50. 
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the  high-prowed  ships 

to  that  false  land 

with  anchor  ropes. 

Settle  their  sea  horses 

at  the  sea's  end, 

and  then  on  to  that  island 

mount 

bold  of  spirit ; 

the  vessels  stand 

fast  by  the  shore 

by  the  stream  encircled  ; 

then  encamp, 

weary  in  mind 

the  seafarers 

(they  of  peril  dream  not) 

on  that  island 

they  waken  flame 

a  high  fire  kindle. 

When  the  whale  feels  the  heat  of  the  fire  and  the 
weight  of  the  people  and  the  ship,  it  makes  a  plunge,  and 

then  suddenly 

into  the  salt  wave 

with  the  bark 

down  goes 

the  ocean's  guest, 

seeks  the  abyss 

and  then,  in  the  hall  of  death 

to  the  flood  commits 

ship  with  men. 

The  whale  signifies  the  Devil  ;  the  sands  are  the 
riches  of  this  world  ;  the  ship  is  the  hody,  which  should 
he  guided  by  the  soul,  who  is  the  steersman  ;  and  the 
sea  is  the  world.  When  we  put  our  trust  most  in  the 
pleasures  of  this  life,  and  think  we  are  quite  safe, 
suddenly,  without  any  warning,  the  Devil  drags  us  down 
to  hell.  The  whale  has  another  property  :  when  he 
is  hungry,  and 

lusts  after  food, 
then  oceanward 
his  mouth  opens, 
his  wide  lips, 
a  pleasant  odotir 
comes  from  his  inside, 
so  that  thereby  other 
kinds  of  sea  fishes 
arc  deceived  ; 
eager  they  swim  to 
where  the  sweet  odour 
Cometh  out ; 
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they  there  enter 
in  heedless  shoal, 
till  the  wide  jaw 
is  filled  ; 
then  suddenly 
around  the  prey 
together  crash 
the  grim  gums. 

The  whale  is  the  Devil,  and  the  sweet  smell  which 
issues  from  his  mouth  signifies  the  seductive  nature  of 
his  temptations.  The  whale  is  also  Hke  a  wicked  woman, 
whom  the  perfect  and  the  cautious  do  not  approach  ; 
such  was  Joseph  and  the  Egyptian  woman,  and  Susanna 
and  the  elders.  When  he  has  caught  his  victim,  the 
Devil, 

then  he  his  grim 

gums  dashes 

after  the  death  pang 

fast  together. 

Hell's  latticed  doors  have  not 

return  or  escape, 

outlet  ever, 

for  those  who  enter 

any  more  than  the  fishes, 

sporting  in  the  ocean 

ft'om  the  whale's  gripe 

can  turn. 

The  illustrations  in  the  MSS.  show  a  hug-e  sea  monster, 
supporting  a  ship  on  its  back,  together  with  a  lighted 
lire,  over  which  a  cooking-pot  is  boiling  ;  trees  are  also 
growing  out  of  his  body.  A  shoal  of  small  fishes  are 
rushino-  into  his  mouth, ^ 

Upon  the  sculpture  at  Alne  the  ship  only  appears,  the 
whale  and  other  accessories  being  omitted,  probably  from 
want  of  room. 

The  Dragon. — There  is  one  medallion  at  Alne  which 
has  the  inscription  entirely  obliterated,  although  the 
blank  space  in  the  ornament  where  it  has  been  still 
remains.  The  animal  represented  is  apparently  a  winged 
dragon.  We  do  not  find  the  peculiarities  of  the  dragon 
described  in  the  bestiaries,  with  a  spiritual  application  as 
in  the  case  of  the  other  animals,  but  it  is  introduced  in 
the  story  of  the  panther-  as  flying  away  from  its  cry,  in 

^   Mfilangef^  (V Arrhenhufie,  vol.  iii,  p.  l!ol,  and  vol.  ii,  PI.  22,  fig.  B  C 
-   Ibid.,  vol.  iii,  p.  '1-^0. 
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the  story  of  the  elephant/  who  protects  its  young  from 
his  attacks;  and  in  the  story  of  the  "  arbor  peredexion'V 
where  the  dragon  fears  the  doves,  who  eat  the  fruit  of 
the  tree.  In  all  cases  the  dragon  is  the  Devil,  and  the 
personification  of  evil.  The  chief  subject  where  the 
dragon  occurs  as  one  of  the  principal  actors  is  in  the 
contest  with  St.  Michael  or  St.  George,  or  in  the  curious 
legend  of  St.  Margaret.  None  of  these  scenes  are,  how- 
ever, treated  of  in  the  bestiaries. 

Upon  the  inner  arch-moulding  of  the  arch  of  the  door- 
way at  Alne  are  fifteen  circular  medallions,  two  of  which 
are  modern  restorations,  enclosing  sculptures  of  animals. 
Some  of  these  are  much  defaced,  but  the  following  are 
the  most  remarkable  :  the  Agnus  Dei ;  bird  with  out- 
spread wings ;  man  with  axe,  killing  pig  ;  goat  with 
serpent's  tail,  as  shown  on  signs  of  zodiac.  Upon  the 
moulding  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  doorway,  above 
the  capital  of  the  column,  is  carved  a  mermaid. 

In  conclusion  I  must  express  my  best  thanks  to  the 
Rev.  W.  Grindrod,  Vicar  of  Alne,  for  his  kind  assistance 
in  investigating  the  sculptures  which  he  watches  over 
with  such  loving  care. 

^  Melavges  cVArcheolvyie,  vol.  iv,  p.  55.  ^  Ibid.,  vol.  iii,  p.  284. 
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BY  T.  MORGAN,  ESQ.,  V.P.,  F.S.A.,  HON.  TREASUKER. 

{Read  August  1885.) 

The  subject  of  the  ancient  fortresses  of  Sussex  has  been 
treated  by  many  competent  authorities,  and  among  the 
latest  by  General  Pitt-Rivers,  who  has  the  advantage  of 
professional  knowledge  in  military  affairs,  not  given,  as 
far  as  I  know,  to  the  other  writers  on  the  subject,  except 
in  the  case  of  General  Roy,  who  wrote  his  work  on  mili- 
tary antiquities  many  years  ago.  At  the  same  time,  by 
accepting  the  facts  as  they  are  related  very  fully  by 
General  Pitt-Rivers  in  Archceologia,  xlii  and  xlvi,  we 
must  not  undervalue  the  right  of  civilians  such  as  the 
late  Mr.  George  Vere  Irving  to  be  heard,  and  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions  from  the  premises,  particularly 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  this  much  valued  member  of  the 
British  Archseological  Association,  the  antiquary  has 
given  his  special  attention,  through  many  years,  to  the 
survey  of  camps  on  the  spot,  illustrating  his  examples  in 
our  Journals  with  plans  and  measurements  ;  and  I  would 
particularly  refer  to  the  two  chapters  in  volumes  x  and 
xiii,  in  which  he  compares  the  camps  of  Lanarkshire  with 
those  on  the  Sussex  Downs. 

The  conflict  of  opinion  is  shown  in  the  case  of  this 
camp  of  Hollingbury.  Mr.  Horsfield  considers  it  to  be 
Roman  on  account  of  its  being  square.  Mr.  Turner,  on 
the  other  hand,  attributes  it  to  the  Druids  on  account  of 
its  being  "  decidedly  circular";  while  General  Pitt-Rivers 
says  "  that  from  personal  inspection  he  should  pronounce 
it  to  be  of  an  irregular  square  form,  the  corners  being- 
rounded,  and  the  sides  bulging."  Such  a  configuration 
appears  to  have  been  best  adapted  to  the  faces  of  the 
hill  on  which  it  stands.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  bank 
leading  from  the  south-west  corner  of  this  work  in  the 
direction  of  Brighton.  "A  block  of  Druid  sandstone", 
he  continues,  "  stands  on  one  side  of  one  of  the  gateways 
to  the  west,  and  another  is  on  the  ]>;irai)ct  on  the  south 
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side."  He  adds,  in  a'note,  that  "  since  writing  the  above 
his  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  evidence  of  an  exten- 
sive flint  manufacture  which  exists  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  HoUingbury,  and  which  leaves  little  doubt  on  his 
mind  that  this  work,  like  the  others,  was  of  British  ori- 
gm. 

The  Rev,  Edward  Turner,  when  describing  the  forts  of 
this  county  in  vol.  iii,  p.  1  73,  of  the  Sussex  Archceological 
Collections,  fell  into  the  error  common  to  antiquaries  of 
his  time,  by  considering  that  all  Roman  camps  were 
square  or  oblong ;  that  British  camps  only  were  round  ; 
and  that  the  Saxons  had  no  camps  of  their  own  construc- 
tion, but  rounded  off  the  corners  of  the  Roman  camp 
found  ready  for  use.  Here  are  several  errors.  Firstly, 
the  square  or  rectangular  camps  of  the  Romans  were 
rounded  off  at  the  corners  according  to  their  own  rules ; 
secondly,  the  rectangular  plan  adopted  as  a  rule  by  the 
Romans  for  the  large  camp  of  a  consular  army,  or  for  a 
small  one,  when  practicable,  in  the  open  country,  was 
not  to  be  adopted  on  the  hills,  or  when  the  exigencies 
of  the  case  required  it  to  be  round.  A  square  camp  on  a 
round  hill  would  have  been  open  to  fatal  objections. 
This  is  clearly  pointed  out  by  Vegetius  in  his  treatise,  De 
Re  Militari,  and  quite  coincides  with  what  Mr.  George 
V.  Irving  says  of  the  camps  of  Lanarkshire,  one  example 
of  which  will  be  sufficient.  He  describes  the  fort  of  Bods- 
berry  Hill,  the  last  of  the  range  of  hills  abutting  on  the 
Clyde. 

"The  top  of  the  hill  forms  a  flat  plateau  of  consider- 
able extent,  the  whole  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  forti- 
fication, which  consists  of  a  single  rampart ;  but  on  the 
north  and  north-west  the  hill  slopes  very  gently,  and  this 
quarter  of  the  camp  is  defended  by  a  second  rampart  and 
ditch.  As  a  military  post,  this  is  one  of  great  strength 
and  importance.  The  camp  is  certainly  not  a  rectangle, 
but  of  an  irregular  form,  and  from  this  it  may  be  urged 
that  it  is  not  a  Roman  fortification.  But  I  think  this  is 
clearly  rebutted  by  the  fact  that  an  undoubted  Roman 
road  leads  directly  into  it  ;  and  we  nuist  not  forget  that 
it  occupies  the  whole  of  the  plateau,  and  that  the  attempt 
to  inscribe  a  rectangle  within  the  latter  would  have  de- 
stroyed the  security  of  the  camp  ;  because,  had  this  been 
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done,  the  extreme  suddenness  and  sleepn^ss  of  the  de- 
scent would  have  enabled  a  light-armed  enemy  to  liave 
established  himself  in  a  perfect  aiKl  secure  cover  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  base  of  the  rampart." 

Of  Roman  military  affairs,  trustworthy  accounts  by 
Polybius,  Frontinus,  Hyginus,  and  others  have  come 
down  to  us  as  to  the  palmy  days  of  Rome ;  but  for  the 
days  of  its  decline  we  must  fall  back  on  the  scattered 
notices  of  military  affairs  to  be  gleaned  from  historians, 
and  from  the  military  treatise  of  Vegetius,  dedicated  by 
him  to  the  Emperor  Valentinian  II.  If  we  divide  Roman 
tactics,  for  our  present  purpose,  into  four  periods,  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  the  first  three  the  normal  model  was 
herein  formed  which  served  in  after  times  as  the  surest 
for  imitation,  though  in  effect  the  system  was  gradually 
falling  to  pieces  through  the  preponderating  influence  of 
the  northern  nations  from  which  the  Roman  armies  had 
to  be  largely  recruited. 

The  first  period  referred  to  introduces  the  highly  scien- 
tific system  by  which  the  Romans  fought  their  way  to 
power  up  to  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar.  In  the  second  is 
seen  the  system  pursued  by  his  successors  after  he  had 
conquered  Gaul,  invaded  Britain  and  Germany,  and 
brought  the  army  into  that  state  of  discipline  which  en- 
abled Claudius,  one  hundred  years  later,  with  four  legions 
to  annex  Britain,  though  not  finally  to  subjugate  it  till 
forty  years  after.  And  what  the  defence  must  have  been 
may  be  judged  from  the  immense  force,  a  double  consular 
army,  sent  to  ensure  the  conquest ;  and  the  skill  of  Fron- 
tinus, Vespasian,  and  Agricola,  all  masters  in  strategy 
and  fortification,  being  necessary  to  accomplish  it. 

In  the  third  period,  though  modified  by  the  incorjoora- 
tion  of  many  tribes  into  the  empire,  and  certain  elements 
of  disorder  which  resulted  from  this  innovation,  yet  the 
military  system  reached  under  Hadrian  a  very  efficient 
stage,  maintained  through  the  age  of  the  Antonines.  A 
gradual  reformation,  followed  by  some  relaxation  of  dis- 
cipline, may  afterwards  be  traced  through  the  times  of 
Septimius  Severus  and  his  sons,  and  for  another  hundred 
years  to  Diocletian. 

In  the  fourth  is  witnessed  a  period  of  one  hundred 
years,  towards  the  end   of  which  the   decay  of  the  old 
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Roman  discipliaie  culminated  in  the  murder  of  the  Empe- 
ror Gratian  by  the  troops,  and  its  final  dissohition  under 
Maximus,  the  Rutupian  robber  as  he  is  styled  by  Auso- 
nius. 

Another  hundred  years  of  darkness  ensued,  without 
chroniclers,  until  the  South  Saxon  kingdom  in  Sussex 
starts  into  being  under  Ella,  the  father  of  Cissa,  in  a.d. 
447;  and  of  this  period  also  the  history  is  very  obscure. 

The  first  period  of  Roman  aggrandisement  may  be  ad- 
vantageously studied  by  us  in  reference  to  the  conquest 
of  Gaul  by  Julius  Caesar,  because  the  native  tribes  in 
Britain  differed  but  little,  as  he  tells  us,  from  those  in 
Gaul.  His  two  invasions  of  Britain  (made  light  of  by 
historians  as  scarcely  more  than  reconnaissances  in  force, 
without  result,  except  to  sow  dissensions  among  the 
native  tribes)  facilitated  the  permanent  occupation  of  the 
country  by  Claudius  a  hundred  years  later.  Julius  Caesar 
had  been  assisted  in  these  parts  by  one  Commius,  an 
Attrebatian,  belonging  to  a  tribe  which  occupied  the 
country  around  Arras,  in  the  province  of  Artois,  but  hav- 
ing influence  with  our  Attrebates  in  Surrey,  who  were  an 
offshoot  of  the  tribe  of  the  same  name  on  the  Continent, 
as  were  also  the  Belgse  in  Hampshire  and  Somerset  con- 
nected with  a  tribe  of  that  name  in  the  north  of  France, 
who  are  described  by  Ca3sar  as  the  most  warlike  of  all 
the  Gauls.  Grand  is  the  account  of  the  final  outbreak  in 
Gaul,  when  the  various  tribes  united,  as  a  last  eftbrt, under 
Vercingetorix,  to  shake  oft'  the  Roman  yoke.  In  Caesar's 
eighth  campaign,  80,000  Gaulish  men  were  assembled  in 
the  camp  of  Alesia,  in  Auvergne ;  and  here  the  great 
Caesar  lost  his  sword,  which  was  suspended  as  a  trophy 
in  one  of  the  temples  of  the  Arverni.  The  great  camp  of 
Alesia  may  be  compared  with  our  Cissbury  Hill;  but  the 
defeat  of  the  Gauls  was  a  lesson  not  lost  upon  Cogidunus, 
who  submitted  with  a  good  grace,  and  remained  firm  in 
the  Roman  alliance. 

The  discourse  on  Wednesday  evening,  by  Dr.  Birch, 
on  the  coins  of  the  Britons  in  Sussex,  before  and  after 
their  conquest,  throws  much  light  on  British  history,  the 
interest  in  which  has  been  greatly  heightened  by  visiting 
some  strongholds  of  the  native  tribes,  and  particularly 
Cissbury  and  Bramber. 
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I  may  here  introduce  a  correction  of  some  general 
assumptions  founded  on  Ci\3sar's  words  about  British 
camps.  What  he  says  has  been  quoted  to  show  that  all 
the  camps  of  the  Britons  were  formed  in  woods,  defended 
by  stockades  and  marshes,  behind  which  they  guarded 
their  families  and  their  cattle.  Csesar  had  little  other 
experience  of  British  camps  ;  he  knew  them  only  in  the 
woodland  country  to  which  he  penetrated  on  his  second 
invasion.  His  successors,  to  their  cost,  found  British 
camps  on  hills  where  there  were  no  woods,  and  British 
fortresses  of  stone  in  stone  countries  where  this  material 
was  less  scarce  than  timber.^ 

Julius  Caesar's  description  of  a  Gaulish  fortress  shows 
a  skill  in  carpentry  and  fortification,  Avhich  was  probably 
shared  by  the  kindred  tribes  of  the  Attrebates  and  Belgse 
in  Britain,  among  whom  there  was  certainly  no  scarcity 
of  timber,  and  their  skill  in  fortification  generally  is 
amply  attested  by  the  same  authority.  Claudius  made 
use  of  a  native  Prince  in  the  same  way  that  Julius 
Csesar  had  done  ;  but  the  patriotism  of  Commius  caused 
him  afterwards  to  betray  the  Boman  cause,  whereas 
Cogidunus  was  loyal  to  the  last.  Claudius  secured  the 
influence  of  Cogidunus,  who  was  a  chief  or  king  of  the 
Regni,  a  tribe  occupying  this  county  of  Sussex,  by  giving 
up  to  him  certain  communities  to  govern  as  a  King. 
Bericus  was  another  chief  who  assisted  Claudius  accord- 
ing to  Dion's  account,  but  of  him  we  know  as  little  as  of 
the  other,  who  is  only  once  named  by  Tacitus  ;  this  is  all 
we  hear  of  him  except  in  the  probable  mention  of  the 
name  of  Cogidunus  in  a  mutilated  inscription  found  two 
hundred  years  ago  at  the  Barberini  Palace  at  Bome,  but 
which  has  disappeared — though  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  its  genuineness — and  that  found  in  1723  at  Chi- 
chester, defective  and  broken  into  four  pieces,  wdiich  was 
described  by  Roger  Gale  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions of  that  year,  vol.  xxxii,  page  391.     He  then  was 

1  No  antiquary  has  taken  move  pains  to  investigate  these  British 
Ofpida  than  xMr.  C.  Roach  Smith,  V.P.,  F.S.A.,  and  1  may  refer  to  his 
hist  interesting  accounts  of  two  of  them,  tliat  of  Old  Winchester,  in  the 
parish  of  Meon  Stoke,  Hants  (described  in  vol  xl  of  i\\e  Journal,  p.  227), 
and  that  of  Tunorbury,  a  circuhir  entrenclmient  in  Hayhng,  also  iu  tiio 
adjoining  county  (described  in  p.  420  of  the  same  volume). 
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chief  or  king  of  the  Kegni ;  and  as  the  camps  of  the 
Romans  were  interspersed  among  the  settlements  of  the 
native  communities,  and  not  unfrequently  occupied  posi- 
tions formerly  held  by  the  British  chiefs,  a  few  words 
shall  first  be  said  upon  these  civitates  or  communities  of 
the  native  inhabitants,  which,  under  Roman  rule  appear 
to  have  had  their  own  government  subject  to  the  control 
of  considares  and  prcBsides,  who  were  always  pure 
Komans.  J  ulius  Caesar  refers  to  these  communities,  with 
interesting  particulars  concerning  them,  as  well  as 
Tacitus,  and  when  Roman  rule  in  Britain  expired  they 
seemed  to  have  held  their  own  as  so  many  independent 
republics. 

The  thirty-three  civitates  of  Nennius  represent  pro- 
bably the  number  of  those  states  into  which  Britain  was 
divided.  In  Gaul,  the  country  was  occupied  by  115 
such  civitates,  and  the  name  of  the  tribe  survived  as  a 
new  name  to  their  chief  towns,  as  that  of  the  Bellovaci 
surviving  in  Beauvais,  Ambiani  in  Amiens,  Parish  in 
Paris,  Attrebates  in  Arras,  Suessiones  in  Soissons,  Veneti 
in  Vannes,  and  many  others. 

The  invasion  of  Britain  by  Aulus  Plautius  and  Cneius 
Sentius  in  a.d.  43  was  made  at  three  ports,  which  are 
not  named,  though  it  is  probable  they  were  the  three 
ports  in  Kent  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  invasion  of 
Julius  Caesar.  They  had  a  friend  in  Cogidunus  occu- 
pying Sussex,  and  therefore  the  Emperor,  on  his  arrival 
in  Britain  the  year  following,  was-  free  to  attack  the 
Trinobantes,  and  cross  the  Thames,  making  his  way  to 
Camulodunum,  formerly  the  stronghold  of  the  powerful 
Cunobelin,  and  now  defended  by  his  gallant  sons.  The 
whole  country  was  afterwards  subdued  and  pacified, 
though  not  without  much  fighting ;  and  the  episodes  of 
Caractacus  and  Boadicea  rival  in  bravery  and  perseverance 
the  energetic  resistance  of  the  Gaulish  chieftains.  The 
progress  of  Roman  conquest  seems  pretty  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  facts  without  being  very  clearly  given  by 
historians,  through  loss  of  a  great  portion  of  their  works. 
Kent  was  conquered,  and  Sussex  in  the  hands  of  a 
tributary  king  or  client.  Then  two  very  powerful  nations 
were  subdued,  which  I  should  take  to  be  the  Attrebates 
in  Surrey,  who  in  the  time  of  Caesar  had  captured  and 
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imprisoned  his  ally  Commius ;  secondly,  the  Belgians, 
whose  territory  in  Hampshire  extended  across  to  Somerset 
and  to  the  sea,  which  looks  out  upon  Ireland,  the  llomans 
thus  securing  their  first  province,  which  they  named 
Britannia  Prima.  They  would  then  have  had  access  to 
Wales,  which,  after  the  capture  of  Caractacus,  became 
Britannia  Secunda.  Without  troubling  you  with  the 
history  of  Koman  Britain,  I  will  endeavour  to  follow  its 
general  course  in  Sussex  by  some  observations  on  the 
military  camps  and  civilian  homesteads. 

We  are  looking  northwards  to  the  Downs,  which 
separate,  as  it  were,  the  extensive  tract  of  Sussex  between 
them  and  the  sea  from  the  Weald  of  Sussex,  or  great  forest 
of  Anderida,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hills.  The  strong 
fortress  of  Pevensey  defended  Roman  territory  on  the  east, 
its  walls,  of  immense  thickness,  being  still  entire;  and  the 
fortified  city  of  Chichester  guarded  the  country  on  the 
west,  with  its  impregnable  outwork,  the  Broyle,  towards 
the  north.  From  both  these  places  Roman  roads  ran  in 
nearly  a  straight  line  to  London.  The  road  from  Chi- 
chester has  been  traced  through  nearly  its  whole  course, 
passing  close  to  Bignor  and  through  Hardham  Camp, 
near  Pulborough  and  Billinghurst ;  it  then  leaves  Ockley, 
in  Surrey,  a  little  to  the  eastward,  and  makes  its  way  by 
Dorking  and  Tooting  to  Stone  Street,  near  London 
Bridge.  The  other  road,  from  Pevensey,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  traced  throughout,  but  is  supposed  by  the 
Rev.  Beale  Post  to  have  had  its  egress  from  Pevensey  by 
Hallsham  and  Hoi  wood  Hill,  through  Uckfield  and  Ash- 
down  Forest  to  Hartfield.  Thence  by  Cowden,  Eden- 
bridge,  and  Westerham  to  Tiston  and  London.  According 
to  this  course  it  would  have  passed  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  to  the  east  of  a  large  camp  at  Lingfield  Mark, 
enclosing  within  its  ramparts  26  j  acres  of  ground. 

The  part  of  Sussex  between  the  two  strongholds  of 
Pevensey  on  the  one  side  and  Chichester  on  the  other 
was  occupied  by  a  tribe  called  by  Ptolemy  'Pr^yvoi,  whose 
name  has  been  thought  possibly  derived  from  'Vr]'y[xi<i,  a 
sea-beach  on  which  the  sea  breaks.  If  this  is  so,  the 
word  well  describes  the  nature  of  this  coast,  having 
few  harbours,  and  these  not  very  safe  or  accessible. 
Cissbury  Hill  would  be  just  such  a  position,  in  the  centre 
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of  a  district,  as  the  Romans  would  have  given  to  be 
governed  by  a  tributary  king,  taking  care  that  he  was 
well  watched  by  their  own  strong  and  commanding  posi- 
tions. For  this  reason  I  think  they  would  rather  have 
located  Cogidunus  at  Cissbury  than  at  Chichester. 
From  this  centre  the  tributary  king,  by  occupying  High- 
Down  (a  camp  near  the  Miller's  tomb),  and  perhaps  the 
neighbouring  fortified  hills,  which  may  have  been  pre- 
viously in  the  hands  of  British  chiefs,  would  command 
the  district  and  be  a  useful  ally  of  the  Romans  to  defend 
a  difficult  sea-coast  against  predatory  attacks  by  natives 
who  were  conversant  with  every  creek  and  harbour.  An 
ancient  British  canoe,  formed  from  an  oak-tree,  was 
found  embedded  in  the  mud  of  a  creek  of  the  Arun  at 
Burpham,  and  near  it  an  anchor  made  of  wood.  These 
are  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Lewes  Castle. 

Other  camp-hills   may  have  been  yielded  to  him,  as 
Chanctonbury  Ring  and  North  Stoke,  connected  with 
Burpham  for  the  defence  of  the  Valley  of  the  Arun,  and 
possibly  some  of  the  forts  near  the  coast,  such  as  the 
Devil's  Dyke,  near  Brighton.     Under  the  circumstances, 
we  might  expect  the  Romans  to  keep  in  their  own  pos- 
session the  controlling  fortifications  all  round,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  most  important,   beginning  with 
Beltout,  on  the  verge  of  the  cliff  where  the  lighthouse 
stands,  near  Beachy  Head  ;  then  the  important  encamp- 
ment at  Seaford,  enclosing  twelve  acres,  and  Newhaven, 
about  six  acres.     A  station  of  exploratores,  or  advanced 
outpost  of  patrols,  pioneers,  or  spies,  probably  indicates 
the  westerly  limit  of  Roman  occupation  on  this  side  of 
the  coast,  and  this  is  placed  in  the  Notitia  at  the  Portus 
Adurni,  which,  if  not  at  Shoreham,  was  wherever  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Adur  then  was.     It  is  now  generally 
considered  to  have  been  at  Portslade,  the  name  indicating 
the  outlet  of  the  port.     In  the  middle  distance.  Mount 
Caburn,  near  Lewes,  if  a  British  stronghold  in  its  origin, 
has    unmistakable    traces    of    Roman  occupation ;   then 
Whitehawk  Hill,  at  the  Brighton  racecourse,  with  its 
triple  vallum,  has  been  an  important  work,  but  its  area 
is  rather  undefined  through  obliteration  of  the  boundaries  ; 
next  follows  Hollingbury,  with  doul)]e  vallum  and  very 
high    ramparts,   covering   an    area    of  about   six  acres. 
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From  hence  an  ascent  is  to  be  made  to  Ditchllng,  one  of 
tlie  line  of  forts  on  the  Downs,  placed  at  an  elevation  of 
858  feet  above  the  sea-level.     This  important  position 
has  an  old  Roman  via  leading  up  to  it,  and  covers  an 
area  of  about  twelve  or  fourteen  acres.     General  Pitt- 
Bivers  says  "  it  is  of  a  somewhat  quadrangular  form,  but 
does  not  appear  to  have  the  regularity  of  a  Roman  camp, 
the   sides    being   slightly   curved.      The    north    side    is 
secured  by  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  which  is  very  abrupt. 
A  gentle  slope  falls  from  the  other  faces  on  every  side." 
Chanctonbury  is  another  camp  on  the  Downs,  at  an 
elevation  of  622  feet  above  the   sea-level.     I  will  also 
give  his  description  of  this  camp  :  "  Like  Mount  Caburn, 
it  stands  at  the  apex  of  an  obtuse  angle  formed  by  the 
bend  of  a  ridge   of  the  Downs  ;   the   entrenchment  is 
circular,  about  140  yards  in  diameter;  the  declivity  is 
very  abrupt  only  on  the  north  side.   On  both  sides  of  the 
work,  to  the  south-east  and  to  the  west,  an  outwork  cuts 
across  the  neck  of  the  hill.     These  outworks  are  analogous 
to  those  at  Wolstonbury.     The  entrance  to  the  main 
entrenchment  is  on  the  eastern  side  ;  it  is  covered  at  fifty 
paces  distance  by  three  circles,  with  slight  depressions  in 
the  centres,  resembling  those    outside    the  gateway  at 
Mount  Caburn  Mounds,  which   have  the  appearance  of 
tumuli,  I  suppose,  from  their  situation  to  form  part  of 
the  fortifications  of  the  place.     In  the  case  of  Chancton- 
bury, the  outworks  may  very  possibly  have  been  intended 
to   cover  the  communication  with  the  supply  of  water, 
for  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  on  the  south  there  is  a 
deep  hole,  now  partly  filled  up,  which  can  hardly  have 
been  dug  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  containing 
water ;  for,  although  it  is  unlikely  it  should  ever  have 
been  a  well,  from  the  great  depth  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  bore  to  obtain  water,  yet,  situated  as  it  is, 
at  the  junction  of  two  coombes,  it  may  very  likely  have 
been  intended  to  collect  the  surface-drainage  from  the 
surrounding  heights,  and,  being  in  command  of  the  out- 
works on  the  summit,  easy  access  could  always  be  had  to 
it   from    the    fort.     I    found    a   quantity    of  flint-flakes 
within   tlie   enclosure ;  some    of  them    have    marks    of 
secondary  chipping." 

General   Pitt-Rivers,   in  a    note,  says   that   he   found 
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Roman  tiles  in  the  advanced  circles  during  the  excava- 
tions ;  and  he  has  had  information  by  Mr.  Goring,  the 
proprietor,  of  the  existence  of  an  ancient  well,  probably 
constructed  by  the  Komans,  coins  of  which  people  of  a 
late  date  were  found  in  great  numbers  when  planting  the 
enclosure.  At  the  higher  level  again  is  Wolstonbury 
Camp,  about  three  miles  to  the  west  of  Ditchling  Beacon, 
communicating  thence  with  Hollingbury.  "  It  is  of 
circular  form,  about  250  yards  in  diameter.  The  ditch 
is  everywhere  inside  the  parapet.  The  interior  is  filled 
with  pits,  evidently  the  remains  of  habitations.  To  the 
south-east  of  the  fort,  at  about  300  yards  from  it,  a  line 
of  parapet,  with  the  ditch  on  the  outside,  viz.,  to  the 
south-east,  runs  across  the  neck  of  the  hill  which  joins 
this  spur  to  the  main  chain  of  the  Downs.  This  is  evi- 
dently an  outwork."  Mr.  K.  W.  Blenkowe  announces  that 
flints  and  bronze  celts  and  Roman  coins  have  been  found 
in  Wolstonbury.  Traces  of  a  Roman  villa  have  also  been 
discovered  near  Hurstpierjooint,  in  the  meadows  to  the 
north. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  supposed  dominions  of 
Cogidunus  is  a  large  camp,  St.  Roche's  Hill,  northward 
of  Goodwood  Park,  having  a  double  vallum,  and  enclosing 
about  twelve  acres.  The  whole  system  of  forts,  answering 
one  to  the  other,  and  within  easy  distance,  display  a 
scientific  arrangement  such  as  could  hardly  have  been 
planned  by  any  but  the  Romans  when  masters  of  the 
whole  surrounding  country.  They  would  never  have 
allowed  a  position  such  as  Ditchling  to  be  held  by  a  native 
chieftain.  Wolstonbury  and  Hollingbury  would  also  be 
necessary  to  form  a  line  of  communication  with  New- 
haven,  Seaford,  and  Pevensey ;  and  on  the  other  side, 
the  possession  of  the  large  camp  at  St.  Roche's  Hill  was 
essential  as  an  advanced  fort  to  Chichester.  Newhaven, 
Hollingbury,  and  Wolstanbury  are  all  of  about  the  same 
size,  that  is  of  six  acres,  and  capable  of  containing  a 
cohort  of  480  men,  with  their  contingent  of  cavalry, 
auxiliaries,  and  baggage.  The  other  Roman  camps  named 
are  each  about  double  the  size  of  these,  and  some  larger. 
The  positions  of  these  various  camps  relatively  to  each 
other  can  be  accurately  traced  on  the  new  series  of 
ordnance  maps,  lately  issued. 
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In  the  earlier  stages  of  discipline,  the  greatest  earfe 
was  given  to  the  choice  of  recruits,  that  they  should  be 
of  proper  age,  well  made  in  every  respect,  and,  soon  after 
joining,  they  were  to  be  experienced  in  the  exercises  of 
the  camp,  by  running,  wrestling,  swimming,  and  the  use 
of  arms ;  so  that  the  real  vallum,  or  rampart  of  the 
camp,  was  the  wall  of  armed  men  which  no  enemy  could 
either  daunt  or  put  to  rout.  Still  the  ramparts  were  to  be 
attended  to  ;  a  temporary  encampment  was  constructed, 
of  course  less  durably  than  one  intended  for  permanence, 
such  as  Hollingbury.  The  ditch  around  was  to  be  9,  11, 
or  13  feet  wide,  or,  if  a  powerful  attack  was  expected,  it 
was  extended  to  17  or  19,  an  uneven  number  of  feet  being 
given  to  the  foss.  Then  a  vallum  was  erected  of  posts 
and  cross  timbers  to  keep  up  the  earth ;  a  i^rcetorium  for 
the  commanding  officer  was  built  up  in  the  centre,  facing 
the  praetorian  gate.  The  centuries  of  legionaries,  the 
cavalry  and  auxiliaries,  were  located  in  tents  pitched  in 
the  intervals  of  the  road  leading  from  the  gates,  and  an 
ample  space  was  allowed  between  the  vallum  and  the 
tents  for  free  circulation,  and  for  piling  up  the  arms  and 
ammunition.  Each  tent,  with  a  proper  space  between 
them,  was  to  contain  ten  men,  but  as  some  from  each 
would  be  always  absent  on  patrol  duty,  there  would  never 
be  so  many  at  one  time  in  each,  nor  would  it  have  been 
convenient,  as  the  tents  were  only  ten  feet  square.  A 
century  of  eighty  men  would  take  eight  tents,  and  two 
more  for  the  centurion. 

The  regulations  given  for  the  numerous  officials  who 
assist  in  the  direction  of  a  camp,  for  procuring  water, 
wood,  for  repairs  of  the  arms  and  the  works,  and  the 
innumerable  offices  which  had  to  be  attended  to,  are 
given  in  minute  detail  by  Roman  military  writers,  as  well 
as  the  kind  of  arms  used  by  officers,  men,  and  the  corps 
of  archers,  slingers,  and  those  who  projected  stones. 
Many  of  these  details  certainly  seem  to  apply  rather  to 
camps  thrown  up  during  a  campaign  than  to  stationaiy 
camps,  in  which  we  may  naturally  suppose  that  sub- 
stantial huts  would  take  the  place  of  skin  tents,  and  with 
more  accommodation  for  the  soldier,  particularly  as  such 
excellent  materials  for  walls  were  here  at  hand  in  the 
ffints  and  chalk  from  which  to  make  mortar.     The  direc- 
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tions  given  by  Vegetiiis  for  supplying  the  camp  with 
water,  and  when  this  had  to  be  procured  from  the  outside, 
for  placing  forts  to  protect  the  water  at  its  source,  are 
very  explicit,  and  agree  exactly  with  the  defences  for  the 
same  purpose  described  by  General  Pitt-Rivers  as  existing 
outside  Chanctonbury  King  and  Wolstanbury.  Vegetius, 
in  another  portion  of  his  work,  gives  an  answer  to  a 
soldier  who  made  this  remark,  "  But  it  is  many  years 
since  a  foss,  or  a  mound,  or  a  vallum  defended  any  per- 
manently encamped  army  !"  "  Yes  ;  but  if  such  pre- 
cautions had  been  taken  no  incursions  of  the  enemy 
either  by  clay  or  night  would  have  hurt  us."  This  seems 
to  suggest  that  in  the  time  of  Gratian  and  Valen- 
tinian  II  the  camps  were  no  longer  permanently  occupied, 
but  were  simply  used  as  places  of  muster,  whither  the 
native  inhabitants,  in  case  of  a  sudden  invasion,  could 
assemble ;  and  where,  in  some  cases,  they  seem  to  have 
levelled  down  the  earth  into  two  or  three  different  stages, 
one  above  the  other,  as  in  that  camp  we  saw  at  Brown- 
slade,  near  Tenby,  last  year,  and  thus,  by  the  commanding 
position  over  an  attacking  force,  could  overwhelm  it  with 
arrows,  stone,  and  leaden  missiles.  The  terraces  cut  in 
several  of  the  camps  on  the  Downs  seem  to  me  to  owe 
their  origin  to  a  similar  period  of  warfare  ;  nor  can  I  bring 
myself  to  believe  they  were  intended  to  be  planted  as 
vineyards,  a  theory  which  has  been  suggested.  These 
terraces  are  seen  at  Mount  Caburn  on  the  southern 
slopes,  and  at  Cissbury,at  Telscombe,  Seaford,  Lullington, 
and  other  places  on  the  Downs. 

In  the  third  phase  of  Roman  discipline  the  number  of 
real  Roman  citizens  was  constantly  growing  less,  and 
the  legions  had  to  be  recruited  from  the  natives,  who  by 
degrees  outnumbered  the  old  Roman  element,  for  though 
they  might  still  on  their  shields  carry  the  emblem  of 
their  legion  and  number  of  their  cohort,  the  old  spirit 
was  waning,  and  donatives  had  to  be  given  to  supply  its 
})lace.  In  the  fourth  phase  the  army  showed  its  dislike 
altogether  to  the  Roman  government  by  electing  its 
own  imperator,  as  in  the  case  of  Carausius  and  Allectus, 
and  ultimately  ^Ella  and  Cissa  acquired  a  perfectly  inde- 
pendent government.  The  inhabitants  were  not  always 
at  war,  and  in  this  district,  and  all  the  way  up  to  Ditchling 
Beacon,  there  are  evidences  of  a  large  rural  population  ; 
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their  enclosures  for   cattle  being  very  a])parciit   in    the 
earthen  embankments  which,  being  low,  were  probably 
surmounted  by  hurdles  or  a  fence,  and  such  enclosures 
would  be  placed  for  convenience   rather  in   coombes  or 
dells  than  on  the  tops  of  hills.     When  an  invasion  by 
sea  was  at   hand,  the  neighbouring  communities  would 
assemble    in    the  camps,  escarped    as   above    described  ; 
and  this  may  apply  to  the  period  preceding  the  Saxon 
dynasty  in    the  latter    part   of   the   fifth    century,   and 
up  to    the   time  of  the    Danish    attacks.     In    the   later 
Saxon  times,  that  is,  in  the   reign  of  Alfred,  a  raised 
mound  or  keep  seems  to  have  been  adopted  within  the 
camp,  which  was  often  artificial,  a  sort  of  arx  or  citadel 
to  fly  to  when  the  outer  works  had  been  forced.     Of  this 
there  is  probably  an  instance  at  Bramber.     The  setting 
up  of  Odinism,  or  Wodenism,  under  the  pagan  Saxon 
dynasty  of  ^Ua  and  Cissa,  will  account  for  the  great 
number  of  large  stones  scattered  all  over  the  country  we 
have  been  visiting ;  but  they  are  seen  no  longer  in  situ, 
either  in  lines  or  circles,  or  built  up  into  cromlechs,  as  in 
other  parts.      It  is  probable   that  the   Christian  Saxon 
kings  and  the  faithful  followers  of  Bishoj)  Wilfrith  would 
cause  such   monuments  to  be  destroyed  and  used  for 
building  or  road-making,  or  to  serve  as  boundary  stones. 
As  such  they  often  do  duty  in  fields  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  necessary  to  note  these  various  facts  before  looking 
a  little  more  closely  into  the  construction  of  Hollingbury 
Camp.      When  the  wall  of  men  became  more  feeble,  the 
wall  of  earth  had  to  be  strengthened,  and  often  another 
was   added  outside,  as  in  the  cases  we  have  seen  most 
open  to  attack.     The  porta  'prcetovia  used  to  face  the 
enemy  at  the  point  where  an  attack  might  be  expected, 
and  the  2^orta  decumana  was  in  the  rear,  through  vvliich 
the  commissariat  arrangements  were  carried  on.     In  this 
camp  the  praetorian  gate  seems  to  have  been  closed  up  ; 
the  decuman  is  open,  and  two  entrances  55  yards  apart 
are  on  the  east,  and  the  same  on  the  west  sides.     From 
these  gates  streets  were  laid  out  in  a  straight  line,  and 
the  tents  or  huts  were  pitched  in  the  intervening  spaces, 
which  Avould  thus  be  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of 
the  camp.     In  the  old  times  the  superior  officers'  quarters 
were  about  the  praetorian  gate,  between  it  and  the  prcp- 
toriiDu,    and  the  tents    of  the   cohorts  or  centuries  of 
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Roman  citizens  were  placed  around.  There  are  signs 
here  of  the  third  period  referred  to,  when  the  archers 
seem  to  have  taken  a  prominent  place.  Vegetius  tells 
us  that  the  legionaries  in  the  time  of  Gration  would  no 
longer  wear  a  helmet  as  formerly,  finding  it  too  heavy, 
but  were  content  to  keep  only  to  the  fur  cap,  which  used 
to  be  worn  under  the  helmet  to  protect  the  head.  He 
attributes  also  great  importance  to  the  exercise  of  shoot- 
ing arrows  and  hurling  javelins,  and  other  missiles,  by  the 
young  recruits.  A  post  fixed  in  the  ground  was  to  be 
made  the  mark  against  which  they  were  to  discharge 
their  spears  and  arrows  for  practice.  In  this  latter 
branch  nearly  a  third  or  a  fourth  part  of  the  youth  were 
to  be  well  skilled  and  taught  by  competent  masters,  so 
that  whether  on  horseback  or  on  foot  they  might  by  a 
combination  of  the  eye  and  the  mind  unerringly  hit  the 
mark.  The  practice  also  of  hurling  stones,  both  by  hand 
as  well  as  by  slings,  is  to  be  learnt ;  for  there  is  no  labour 
in  carrying  a  sling,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  in 
strong  places  a  mountain  or  hill  has  to  be  defended, 
which  can  best  be  done  by  this  means.  How  suitable 
was  this  mode  of  defence  for  the  Sussex  Hill  forts,  and 
their  defenders  needed  a  good  supply  of  arrow-heads. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  of  the  objects  discovered 
within  the  area  of  Hollingbury,  though  it  does  not 
appear  that  extensive  or  systematic  excavations  have  yet 
been  made.  In  the  descriptive  catalogue  of  Dr.  Mantell's 
Museum  (1836),  mention  is  made  of  four  bronze  armill^, 
a  circlet  or  torque,  and  a  celt  (figured  in  a  woodcut), 
discovered  a  few  years  since  beneath  a  low  mound  of 
earth  within  the  encampment  of  Hollingbury  Hill. 
These  are  presumably  the  same  as  exhibited  by  Dr. 
Mantell  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  on  February  27th, 
1840  {Arch.,  vol.  xxix,  p.  372).  The  fire  beacon  erected 
here  during  the  last  Continental  war  probably  continued 
a  system  of  signals  which  had  been  used  from  hill  to  hill 
since  Roman  times.  The  Brighton .  town  fire-cage, 
situated  to  the  east  of  the  Steyne  Valley  used  to  raise 
the  first  signal  of  alarm  ;  this  was  taken  up  by  the  tower 
beacon,  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Old  Church ;  then 
Hollingbury  beacon  blazed  up,  and  thence  the  signal  was 
conveyed  to  Ditchling  beacon,  and  all  over  the  lower  land 
of  the  Weald.     This  beacon  served  also  to  warn  Lewes, 
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AND   EXHIBITED    TO   THE    BRITISH    ARCH^OLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION,  22nd  AUGUST  1885. 

BY  J.  0.  HALLIWELL-PHILLirPS,  ESQ.,  V.P.,   F.R.S.,  ETC. 

The  Shakespeare  collection  at  Hollingbury  Copse  includes 
numerous  early  manuscripts  and  books  that  refer  to  the 
literary  history  of  the  great  dramatist ;  but  its  main 
feature  is  the  largest  assemblage  that  has  ever  been 
formed  of  objects  that  illustrate  his  biography.  The  lat- 
ter alone,  consisting  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred  sepa- 
rate articles,  would  require  the  disposal  of  a  week  or  more 
for  a  studious  examination. 

The  following  pages  contain  merely  notices  of  the  few 
articles  in  the  collection  that  for  some  years  past  have 
been  usually  shown  to  visitors,  and  which  have  been 
selected  from  those  that  are  likely  to  be  of  the  most 
general  interest. 

No.  1. — The  engraving  here  shown  is  a  proof  copy  of 
the  Droeshout  portrait  of  1623,  and  is  the  only  likeness 
of  Shakespeare  in  existence  which  has  come  down  to  us 
in  an  orioinal,  unaltered  state. 

No  other  copy  of  the  engraving,  in  this  reliable  state, 
has  yet  been  discovered ;  the  only  ones  in  all  other 
libraries  being  those  taken  from  a  retouched  plate,  an 
example  of  an  impression  of  which  will  be  seen  on  the 
left.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  only  three  impressions 
known  of  the  title-page  of  the  edition  of  1G32,  before  the 
spelling  of  the  word  copines  was  altered  ;  a  circumstance 
which,  though  apparently  trivial,  is  of  value  as  showing 
that  it  includes  one  of  the  earliest  impressions  from  the 
plate  after  it  had  been  used  for  the  first  folio. 

The  following  observations  upon  this  proof-engraving 
are  from  the  pen  of  the  late  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.: — 
"  The  portrait,  in  this  state  of  the  engraving,  is  remark- 
able for  clearness  of  tone ;  the  shadows  beino-  verv  deli- 
cately  rendered,  so  that  the  light  falls  upon  the  nuiscles 
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of  the  face  with  a  softness  not  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary- 
impressions.  This  is  particularly  visible  in  the  arch 
under  the  eye,  and  in  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  :  the  ex- 
pression of  the  latter  is  much  altered  in  the  later  states 
of  the  plate  by  the  enlargement  of  the  up-turned  mous- 
tache, which  hides  and  destroys  the  true  character  of  this 
part  of  the  face.  The  whole  of  the  shadows  have  been 
darkened  by  cross-hatching  and  coarse  dotting,  particu- 
larly on  the  chin.  This  gives  a  coarse  and  undue  promi- 
nence to  some  parts  of  the  portrait,  the  forehead  particu- 
larly. In  this  early  state  of  the  plate  the  hair  is  darker 
than  any  of  the  shadows  on  the  head,  and  flows  softly 
and  naturally.  In  the  retouched  plate  the  shadow  is 
much  darker  than  the  roots  of  the  hair,  imparting  a 
swelled  look  to  the  head,  and  giving  the  hair  the  appear- 
ance of  a  raised  wig-.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  shadow 
falls  across  the  collar.  This  omission,  and  the  generally 
low  tone  of  colour  in  the  engraving,  may  have  induced 
the  retouching  and  strengthening  which  have  injured  the 
true  character  of  the  likeness,  which  in  its  original  state 
is  far  more  worthy  of  Ben  Jonson's  commendatory  lines." 

The  late  Mr,  William  Smith,  Director  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  whose  knowledge  of  early  engraving 
was  unrivalled,  thus  wrote  to  me  in  reference  to  a  sug- 
gestion that  the  variations  were  caused  by  an  accident  to 
the  plate  : — "  I  was  unwilling  to  answer  your  note  until 
I  had  made  another  careful  examination  of  your  engrav- 
ing, as  well  as  of  the  very  fine  impression  in  the  usual 
state  which  we  have  recently  purchased  for  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery.  This  I  have  now  done,  and  I  can  find 
no  traces  of  any  damage  whatever.  I  fully  believe  that, 
on  what  is  technically  termed  proving  the  plate,  it  was 
thought  that  much  of  the  work  was  so  delicate  as  not  to 
allow  of  a  suflicient  number  of  impressions  being  printed. 
Droeshout  might  probably  have  refused  to  spoil  his 
work,  and  it  was  retouched  by  an  inferior  and  coarser 
engraver." 

Believing  this  proof-engraving  to  be  the  most  authentic 
portrait  of  Shakespeare  in  existence,  it  has  long  been  my 
wish  to  offer  the  public  an  accurate  copy  of  it.  All 
attempts,  however,  at  a  faithful  reproduction,  either  on 
wood    or   by    photography,   have   at   present   miserably 
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failed  ;  while  the  process  the  most  likely  to  be  effective, 
line-engraving,  appears  to  be  all  but  a  lost  art.  Further 
advice  on  the  subject  will  be  gratefully  considered. 

No.  2. — The  original  conveyance  to  Shakespeare  of  the 
house  in  the  Blackfriars  that  he  purchased  in  the  year 
1613  ;  made  "  betweene  Henry  Walker,  citizein  and  min- 
strell  of  London,  and  William  Shakespeare  of  Stratford- 
u]ion-Avon,  in  the  countie  of  Warwick,  gentleman." 
Quite  perfect,  and  in  a  beautiful  state  of  preservation. 

This  is  the  identical  deed  which  was  enrolled  in  Chan- 
cery, having  the  original  official  endorsement ;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  very  few  articles  in  existence  which  can  be 
positively  stated  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
dramatist.  It  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent treasures  of  the  Sainsbury  collection. 

No.  3. — The  original  deed  transferring  the  legal  estate 
of  the  house  last  mentioned,  10  February  1617-18,  in 
trust,  to  follow  the  directions  of  Shakespeare's  will,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  remaining  term  of  a  lease  granted  by  the 
poet  to  one  John  Eobinson.  It  appears  from  an  endorse- 
ment that  this  deed  was  handed  over  at  the  time  to 
Susanna  Hall,  the  poet's  daughter. 

No.  4. — A  copy  of  the  first  collective  edition  of  the 
dramatic  works  of  Shakespeare,  1623,  containing  mis- 
prints which  indicate  the  priority  of  the  impression. 
Thus,  on  the  second  column  of  p.  172  of  the  Histories,  at 
line  13,  and  is  misprinted  add ;  and  in  the  second  line 
following,  tis  instead  of  kiss ;  the  correct  readings  being 
found  in  all  other  copies  excepting  in  one  in  the  library 
of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Aldis  Wright 
in  the  Cambridge  Shakespeare,  v.  342.  These  variations 
are,  of  course,  of  no  value  in  themselves,  but  they  are  of 
hnportance  as  evidences  of  the  careful  revision  of  the  text 
that  was  made  by  the  printers  of  this  remarkable  volume. 

No.  5. — An  original  deed  with  the  very  rare  signature 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of  Charlecote,  the  individual  Avho 
owes  his  celebrity  to  his  inconsiderate  treatment  of  the 
youth  who  w^as  afterwards  to  be  the  national  dramatist 
of  England.  This  indenture  was  executed  in  December, 
17  Elizabeth,  1574,  and  it  bears  also  the  signatures  of 
Sir  Thomas'  two  brothers,  Timothy  and  Edward. 

No.  6. — An  original  deed  of  conveyance  granted  by  the 
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Earl  of  Southampton,  Shakespeare's  friend  and  patron, 
with  a  fine  specimen  of  his  autograph  signature.  It  refers 
to  property  at  Komsey,  near  Southampton,  and  it  was 
executed  by  the  Earl  in  the  year  1603,  a  few  weeks  after 
his  release  from  his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

No.  7. — A  paper  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Kev.  Joseph 
Greene,  Master  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  1767,  containing  the  only  account  of  Shakespeare's 
residence  of  New  Place  that  has  been  recorded,  from  the 
spoken  words  of  a  person  who  had  actually  seen  the 
building,  one  Richard  Grimmitt,  who  was  born  at  Strat- 
ford in  January  1683,  and  who  "  said  he  in  his  youth  had 
been  a  playfellow  with  Edward  Clopton,  senior,  eldest  son 
of  Sir  John  Clopton,  Knt.,  and  had  been  often  with  him 
in  the  great  house  near  the  Chapel  in  Stratford,  call'd 
New  Place  ;  that,  to  the  best  of  his  remembrance,  there 
was  a  brick  wall  next  the  street,  with  a  kind  of  porch  at 
that  end  of  it  next  the  Chapel,  when  they  cross'd  a  small 
kind  of  green  court  before  they  enter'd  the  house,  which 
was  bearing  to  the  left,  and  fronted  with  brick,  with  plain 
windows  consisting  of  common  panes  of  glass  set  in  lead." 

No.  8. — "Palladis  Tamia,  Wits  Treasury,  being  the 
second  part  of  Wits  Commonwealth,  by  Francis  Meres, 
Maister  of  Artes  of  both  Universities.  At  London,  Printed 
by  P.  Short  for  Cuthbert  Burbie,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his 
shop  at  the  Royall  Exchange,  1598."  Opened  at  the 
pages  containing  the  earliest  list  of  Shakespeare's  works 
known  to  exist,  including  "  his  sugred  Sonnets  among 
his  private  friends",  etc. 

No.  9. — ''Poems  ivritten  by  Wil.  Shakespeare,  gent.,'' 
12mo.,  1640,  with  the  original  engraved  portrait  of  the 
author  by  Marshall. 

No.  10. — ''England's  Parnassus,  or  the  choysest  Flowers 
of  our  Moderne  Poets,  with  their  Poeticall  Comparisons, 
descriptions  of  Beivties, etc."  8vo.  1600.  Opened  at  p.  192, 
where  there  are  extracts  from  Venus  and  Adonis  and  from 
Romeo  and  Jidiet.  There  are  numerous  other  quotations 
from  Shakespeare  in  the  same  volume. 

No.  11. — "Select  Observations  on  English  Bodies,  or 
Cures  both  Empiricall  and  Historicall  performed  upon 
very  eminent  Persons  in  Desperate  Diseases.  Written  in 
Latine  by  Mr.  John  Hall,  physician,  living  at  Stratford- 
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upon-Avon  in  Warwickshire."  12mo.  Lond.,  1057.  The 
first  and  very  rare  edition  of  the  cases  attended  to  l)y 
Shakespeare's  son-in-law. 

No.  12. — Visscher's  View  of  London,  engraved  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  volume  contains 
a  complete  impression  of  the  View,  the  portion  shown 
being  that  which  gives  a  representation  in  the  foreground 
of  the  second  Globe  Theatre,  the  house  at  which  Shake- 
speare's plays  were  frequently  represented  in  and  after 
the  year  1614. 

No.  13. — An  original  deed  executed  in  the  year  1605, 
with  the  rare  autograph,  as  a  witness,  of  Francis  Collyns, 
who  was  also  one  of  the  witnesses  to  Shakespeare's  will, 
and  the  poet's  solicitor. 

No.  14. — Gelding's  translation  of  Ovid,  1567,  one  of  the 
few  books  that  can  be  positively  asserted  to  have  been  at 
least  partially  read  by  Shakespeare,  several  passages  from 
it  being  adopted  in  TJie  Tempest. 

No.  15. — ''A  Pleasant  Conceited  Comedie  called  Loves 
Labors  Lost,  as  it  was  presented  before  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  the  Christmas  holidays,  1597."  4to.  Lond.,  1598.  Of 
great  rarity,  only  five  other  copies  being  known.  This  is 
the  first  publication  of  any  of  Shakespeare's  works  in 
which  his  name  appears  as  the  author  on  the  title-page. 

No.  1 6.—"  The  True  Tragedie  of  Richarde  Duke  of  Yorke, 
and  the  death  of  good  King  Henrie  the  sixt,  ivith  the  ichole 
contention  betiveene  the  two  houses,  Lancaster  and  Yorke, 
as  it  was  sundry  times  acted  by  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Earle  of  Pembrooke  his  servantes.  Printed  at  Lon- 
don, 1600."  This  is  the  second  edition  of  the  surreptitious 
copy  of  the  Third  Part  of  Henry  VL.  Only  six  copies 
known. 

No.  17.— The  First  Part  of  "  Tlie  True  and  Honourable 
History  of  the  Life  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  the  good  Lord 
Cobham.  Written  by  William  Shakespeare."  4to.  1600. 
A  play  impudently  ascribed  by  the  publisher  to  the  great 
dramatist,  an  evidence  of  the  early  commercial  value  of 
his  name. 

No.  18. — Lilly's  "  Shorte  Lntroduction  of  Grammar^ 
generally  to  be  used,  compiled  and  set  forth  for  the  bring- 
ing up  of  cdl  those  that  intende  to  attaine  the  knowledge  of 
the  Latine  Toiiguc^     4to.     Lond.,  1568. 
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An  impression  which  is  either  unique  or  of  very  extreme 
rarity,  being  unnoticed  by  all  the  bibliographers.  It  is, 
in  all  probability,  the  edition  that  was  in  use  at  the  Strat- 
ford Grammar  School  when  Shakespeare  was  gathering 
his  "  little  Latin  and  less  Greek"  at  that  establishment. 
That  the  great  dramatist  had  imbibed  something  from 
this  book  is  clear  from  his  quoting  a  line  from  Terence 
in  the  form  in  which  it  is  given  in  this  volume,  not 
in  that  in  which  it  appears  in  the  w^ork  of  the  ancient 
poet. 

No.  19. — "3Iicrocos'mos,the  Discovery  oftheLittle  World, 
ivith  the  Government  thereof."  By  John  Davies.  4to.  Ox- 
ford, 1603.  Opened  at  the  page  containing  the  curious 
allusions  to  Shakespeare  and  Burbage ;  the  identification 
proved  by  their  initials  on  the  margin. 

No.  20. — "The  History  of  the  Two  Maids  of  More-clacke 
(Mortlake),  luith  the  Lfe  and  shnple  manner  of  John  in  the 
Hospitall."  Written  by  Eobert  Armin,  Shakespeare's 
colleague,  1609.  The  woodcut  on  the  title-page  is  one  of 
the  few  pictorial  examples  that  we  have  of  the  stage- 
costume  of  Shakespeare's  time.  Only  four  other  copies 
known. 

No.  21. — ''A71  Apology  for  Actors,  containing  three  hriefe 
Treatises."  Written  by  Thomas  Heywood.  4to.  1612. 
Opened  at  the  postscript  containing  Heywood's  interest- 
ing note  respecting  the  attribution  to  Shakespeare  of  The 
Passionate  Pilgrim,  and  the  annoyance  that  its  publica- 
tion inflicted  on  the  latter. 

No.  22. — "  Colin  Clouts  Come  Home  Again."  By  Ed. 
Spencer.  4to.  London.  Printed  for  William  Ponsonbie, 
1595.  Opened  at  the  page  containing  the  interesting 
allusion  to  Shakespeare. 

No.  23. — "  The  Raigne  of  King  Edimrd  the  Third,  as 
it  hath  bene  sundry  times  p)layed  about  the  Citie  of  London. 
Imprinted  at  London  by  Simon  Stafford  for  Cuthbert 
Burby,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  neere  the  Boyall 
Excliange.  1599."  A  play  generally  believed  to  have 
been  revised  by  Shakespeare. 

No.  24. — "A  jjleasant  and  fine  Conceited  Comedie  taken 
out  of  the  most  excellent  witty  p)oet  Plaiitus,  chosen  pur- 
posely from  out  the  rest  as  least  harmefull  and  yet  most 
delightfull.    Written  in  English  by  W.  W."  4to.    Lond., 
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1595.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Shakespeare  ever  saw 
this  production  ;  but  Collier  may  be  right  in  conjecturing 
that  its  ])ubHcation  was  suggested  through  tlie  po])u- 
larity  of  The  Comedy  of  Errors.  Only  two  other  copies 
known. 

No.  25, — A  volume  of  collections  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Greene,  Master  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  1731-1771,  respecting  the  monumental  Q&i^j  of 
Shakespeare,  and  the  "repairing"  of  it  in  the  year  1748. 
Opened  at  a  page  containing  an  interesting  letter  on  the 
last  mentioned  subject. 

No.  2G. — ''  The  first  Boohe  of  Ayres,  or  little  short  Songs 
to  sing  and  play  to  the  Lute,  with  the  base  Viole.  Newly 
published  by  Thomas  Morley,  Bachiler  of  Musicke,  and 
one  of  the  gent,  of  her  Majesties  Royal  Chappell.  fob 
Imprinted  at  London  in  Litle  S.  Helen's  by  William  Bar- 
ley, 1600."  Opened  at  the  pages  which  contain  the  ori- 
ginal nmsic  to  the  song,  "  It  was  a  lover  and  his  lass",  in 
As  Yoit  Like  It.  The  present  is  the  only  copy  of  this 
work  known  to  exist. 

No.  27. — "  The  Auncient  Historie  of  the  Destruction  of 
Troy,  containing  the  founders  and  foundation  of  the  said 
Citie,  besides  many  admirable  and  most  rare  exployts  of 
chivalrie  and  raartiall  prowesse,  with  incredible  events 
compassed  for  and  through  the  love  of  ladies."  4to.  Lon- 
don.    Printed  by  Thomas  Creede,  1596. 

This  is  the  edition  which  was  used  by  Shakespeare  for 
a  portion  of  the  story  of  Troilus  and  Cressida.  Only  one 
other  copy  known. 

No.  28. — "  The  history  of  Tom  Drum's  vaunts,  and  his 
rare  entertainment  at  Mistress  Farmer  s  house,  the  f aire 
widoiv  of  Fleete  Streete.  A  chapter  from  Deloney's  His- 
torie of  the  Gentle  Craft.  1598."  Alluded  to  in  All'sWell 
that  Ends  Well.     No  other  copy  known. 

No.  29. — A  manuscript  vohmie  of  poetical  miscellanies 
of  the  time  of  Charles  I,  opened  at  a  page  containing  the 
following  hitherto  unpublished  version  of  the  lines  on 
John  a  Combe,  attributed  to  Shakespeare  : 

"  Ten  in  tli'  liundrod  by  the  l.iwes  j'ou  may  have, 
But  twenty  in  th'  hundred  the  divel  duth  crave. 
If  any  ask  wlio  lyes  in  this  tomb, 
IJaw,  wough,  quotli  the  divtl,  'tis  jny  Jolin  a  C'oom." 
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There  is  this  to  he  said  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  present  version,  that  the  legal  rate  of  interest  in 
Shakespeare's  time  was  ten  per  cent.  It  was  not  reduced 
until  some  years  after  his  death  (Stat.  21  Jac.  I,  c.  17); 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  believe 
that  the  attribution  of  the  authorship  is  correct. 

No.  30. — ''The  Battell  of  Alcazar  fought  in  Barharie 
hetiveene  Sebastian,  King  of  Portugal!,  and  Ahdelmelec, 
King  of  Marocco"  4to.  Lond.,  1594.  This  is  one  of  the 
very  few  contemporary  plays  that  are  distinctly  quoted 
by  Shakespeare. 

No.  31. — A  fragment  of  four  leaves  only,  but  unique, 
no  other  vestige  of  a  copy  having  yet  been  discovered,  of 
the  first  edition  of  the  first  part  of  The  Hystorie  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  1598.  Opened  at  the  page,  the  last  line  of 
which  is  the  only  existing  record  of  the  true  reading  in 
Poins'  speech,  "  How  the  fat  rogue  roar'd  !"  It  is  some- 
thing, at  this  late  day,  to  recover  even  one  lost  word  of 
the  immortal  text. 

No.  32. — ''An  Heptamero?!  ofCivill  Discourses,  co7itain- 
ing  the  Christmasse  Exercise  of  sundry  well-courted  Gentle- 
men and  Gentlewomen^  4to.  Lond.,  1582.  This  work 
includes  the  foundation-story  of  Measure  for  Measure,  by 
the  author  of  the  play  next  mentioned. 

No.  33. — "The  right  excellent  and  famous  History e  of 
Promos  and  Cassandra,  ivherein  is  shoivne  the  unsufferahle 
abuse  of  a  lewde  Magistrate,  the  vertuous  behaviours  of  a 
chaste  Ladye,  etc."  1578.  This  is  the  play  whence  Shake- 
speare derived  the  plot  of  Measure  for  Measure.  Only 
three  other  copies  known. 

No.  34. — "  Timbre  de  Cardo7ie  ende  Fenicie  van  Mes- 
sine."  A  Dutch  play  on  the  story  of  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  acted  in  Holland  in  the  year  1618,  with  a  wood- 
engraving  of  one  of  the  scenes. 

No.  35. — A  manuscript  volume  of  poetical  miscellanies, 
compiled  by  Matthew  Day,  Mayor  of  Windsor,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Opened  at  a  page 
containing  verses  entitled  "  Shakespeare  on  the  King." 

No.  2^0,.— "England's  Helicon:'  4to.  London,  1600. 
Opened  at  a  page  containing  a  version  of  lines  in  Loves 
Labours  Lost. 

No.  37. — "  Vincentio   Salviolo   his   Practise.     In    two 
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Bookes.  The  first  intreating  of  the  use  of  the  Rapier  and 
Dagger.  The  second  of  Honor  and  honorable  Quarrels." 
4to.  London.  Printed  by  John  Wolfe,  1595.  This  book 
is  alluded  to  by  Touchstone  in  As  You  Like  It.  "  0,  sir, 
we  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book",  etc. 

No.  38. — A  manuscript  of  The  Return  from  Parnassus, 
*'  as  it  was  acted  in  St.  John's  Colledge  in  Cambridge, 
anno  1602."  This  is  the  only  manuscript  of  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  in  a  private  library,  in  which  any  of  the  works 
of  Shakespeare  are  mentioned.  It  is  of  great  interest  and 
literary  value  as  the  record  of  a  more  accurate  text  than 
the  hitherto  only  known  early  copy,  the  edition  of  1606. 
The  title  in  the  manuscript  is  The  Progresse  to  Parnassus, 
the  reason  for  the  adoption  of  either  title  being  obscure. 

No.  39. — The  printed  edition  of  the  drama  last  men- 
tioned, 1606.  Opened  at  the  page  which  contains  the 
notice  of  Shakespeare. 

No.  40. — An  original  family  deed  of  1596,  executed  in 
the  presence  of  John  Shakespeare,  the  poet's  father,  whose 
name  is  there  spelt  Shaxpere. 

No.  41. — An  original  trust-deed  with  the  signature  of 
Shakespeare  Hart,  great-grandson  of  the  poet's  sister. 
He  spells  his  name  most  oddljjShaxj^eerHart, — a  curious 
evidence  of  the  local  pronunciation  of  the  first  name. 
There  are  several  examples  of  his  signature  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  but  this  is  probably  the  only  one  in  private  hands. 

No.  42. — Norden's  plan  of  London  (1593),  showing  the 
Rose  Theatre,  the  only  regular  one  then  on  the  south  of 
the  Thames,  and  that  in  which  Shakespeare's  earliest 
dramas  were  produced.  This  plan  gives  a  more  accurate 
idea  than  any  other  of  the  metropolis  as  it  existed  in  the 
poet's  time. 

No.  48. — ''The  merry  conceited  Humours  of  Bottom  the 
Weaver',  an  old  droll  made  up  from  the  comic  portions  of 
The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

No.  44. — An  original  sketch,  by  Richard  Greene  of 
Lichfield,  of  the  exterior  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
Stratford-on-Avon,  with  the  ancient  wooden  spire  that 
was  removed  in  the  year  1763.  Believed  to  be  the  earliest 
drawing  of  the  church  known  to  exist. 

No.  45. — A  play-bill  of  the  time  of  William  HI,  an- 
a  })erformancc  of  Dryden's  Troilns  and  Cressida 
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on  October  the  28tli,  1697.  This  is  the  earliest  authentic 
play-bill  of  a  Shakespearean  character  known  to  exist. 

Play-bills,  or  "  billes  for  players",  as  they  are  termed 
in  the  Stationers'  Registers  for  1587,  were  in  ordinary  use 
throughout  the  time  of  Shakespeare ;  but  none  earlier 
than  the  time  of  William  III  are  known  to  be  in  exist- 
ence. Even  any  of  the  latter  are  of  extreme  rarity.  The 
names  of  actors  do  not  appear  to  have  been  inserted  in 
play-bills  before  the  time  of  George  II. 

No.  46. — "  The  Murder  of  Thomas  a  Becket",  one  of  the 
mural  paintings  formerly  on  the  walls  of  the  Guild  Chapel, 
Stratford-on-Avon.     An  original  drawing  by  Fisher. 

All  Fisher's  original  drawings  are  in  this  collection,  and 
are  of  considerable  interest,  the  published  engravings  not 
being  accurate  copies. 

No.  47. — A  case  containing  early  quarto  editions  of  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare,  1600  to  1655. 

No.  48. — There  has  not  been  a  single  article  hitherto 
named,  the  genuineness  of  which  can  be  rationally  ques- 
tioned ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  piece  of  glass  bearing  this 


number,  a  doubt  of  authenticity  may  fairly  be  raised  in 
the  absence  of  a  perfect  chain  of  evidence  in  favour  of  its 
assumed  history.     So  much  deception  has  been  practised 
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ill  advancing  the  claims  of  Shakespearean  relics  that  it  is 
impossible  to  be  too  cautious  in  investigating  the  testi- 
monies by  which  those  claims  are  supported.  All  that  is 
known  about  the  present  one  may  thus  be  briefly  stated. 

This  l)it  of  glass  was  thus  first  publicly  mentioned  in 
Fairholt's  Home  of  Shakespeare  (1847),  \).  27  :  "  There  is 
an  apparently  genuine  relic  of  New  Place  at  present 
(1847)  in  the  possession  of  the  Court  family,  who  own 
Shakespeare's  house.  It  is  a  square  of  glass,  measuring 
9  inches  by  7,  in  which  a  circular  piece  is  leaded,  having 
the  letters  w.  A.  s.  (for  William  and  Anne  Shakespeare) 
tied  in  a  true  lover's  knot ;  and  the  date  1615,  the  year 
before  the  poet's  death,  beneath.  A  relative  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Court,  whose  ancestor  had  been  employed  to  pull 
down  New  Place,  had  saved  this  square  of  glass,  but 
attached  little  value  to  it.  He  gave  it  to  her  ;  but  she 
had  an  honest  dislike  to  the  many  pretenders  to  relics, 
and  never  showed  this  glass  unless  it  was  expressly  re- 
quested by  the  few  who  had  heard  of  it.  She  told  her 
story  simply,  made  no  comments,  and  urged  no  belief. 
The  letters  and  figures  are  certainly  characteristic  ;  they 
are  painted  in  dark  brown  outline,  tinted  with  yellow  ; 
the  border  is  also  yellow.  The  lead  is  decayed,  and  the 
glass  loose." 

The  late  Mr.  Fairholt,  one  of  the  best  judges  in  such 
matters  that  ever  lived,  was  of  a  decided  opinion  that 
the  glass  is  a  genuine  work  of  art  of  the  Shakespearean 
period.  If  so,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  it  is  an 
authentic  Stratford  relic  ;  for  it  is  incredible  that  any  one 
should  have  pounced  elsewhere  upon  a  glass  with  the 
three  desirable  initials,  brougfht  it  from  a  distance  into 
the  town,  and  then  invented  a  New  Place  story,  without 
a  commercial  or  any  other  sort  of  intelligible  object.  But 
how  came  the  piece  of  glass  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the 
tenant  of  the  Birth-Place  ?  An  explanation  has  recently 
presented  itself  in  a  passage  in  a  manuscript  compiled  in 
the  year  1796,  and  now  in  the  Bodleian  (MS.  Malone,  40). 
The  writer,  after  mentioning  the  Clopton  painted  glass, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  was  taken  by  Shakespeare  Hart 
from  the  Chapel  (amongst  other  refuse  from  alterations 
that  had  been  ordered  in  that  building),  and  inserted  in 
a  window  of  the   Birth- Place,   says  "there   are   several 
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more  scraps  of  painted  glass  dispersed  in  other  windows 
of  the  said  premises." 

Now  when  New  Place  was  pulled  down,  in  the  year 
1701,  Shakespeare  Hart  was  at  all  events  the  leadin.g,  if 
not  the  only,  glazier  in  the  town ;  and  it  is  most  likely, 
if  the  New  Place  glass  is  correctly  so  designated,  that  it 
had  been  inserted  by  him  in  a  Birth-Place  window,  re- 
maining there  till  1796  ;  getting  afterwards  into  Mrs. 
Court's  hands  through  some  alteration  or  repairs  in  the 
window  in  which  it  had  been  placed, — a  more  likely  hypo- 
thesis than  her  statement  as  recorded  by  Fairholt,  and 
perhaps  misunderstood  by  him.  There  is  thus  somewhat 
more  than  a  possibility  of  its  genuineness  as  a  Shake- 
spearean relic ;  but  it  is  unlikely  that  evidence  leading 
to  a  decisive  opinion  will  now  ever  be  accessible.  Unless, 
however,  its  genuineness  as  a  work  of  art  of  the  year 
1615  be  disputed, — and  no  suspicion  in  this  direction  has 
yet  transpired, — even  the  few  known  details  of  its  his- 
tory appear  to  be  explicable  only  on  the  assumption  that 
it  is  a  genuine  relic  of  William  Shakespeare  and  Anne 
Hathaway. 
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THE  LEGENDARY  LIFE  OF  ST.  NICHOLAS. 

BY   WALTKR   DE   GKAY    BIRCH,    KSQ.,    F.S.A.,    HON.    SEC. 

{Head  17  March  1886.) 

St.  Nicholas,  the  Confessor,  Archbishop  of  Myra,  has  an 
especial  interest  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  British  Archaeological 
Association,  as  we  heard  a  great  deal  of  scattered  inform- 
ation about  the  biography  of  this  celebrated  Saint  during 
the  recent  Congress  of  the  Association  at  Brighton, -in 
connection  with  the  sculptures  on  the  font  of  the  parish 
church,  of  which  one,  as  I  maintained  at  that  time,  was 
wrongly  attributed  to  the  representation  of  a  marriage 
ceremony. 

His  acts  were  published,  about  a.d.  912,  by  Meta- 
phrastes,  and  have  been  translated.  Other  acts,  shorter 
and  imperfect,  but  somewhat  earlier,  are  also  known ;  and 
in  the  appendix  to  this  paper  I  have  been  enabled  to  print 
two  Latin  Lives  of  St.  Nicholas,  set  out  in  "  Lessons",  or 
"  Lectiones",  of  great  interest,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  tell, 
hitherto  unpublished. 

This  Saint  has  always  enjoyed  great  veneration  both 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  and  a  great  number  of 
church-dedications  have  been  made  to  his  honour  at  vari- 
ous times.  Justinian  the  Emperor,  for  example,  built  a 
church  in  his  honour  at  Constantinople,  about  a.d.  430. 
Nicholas  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Patara  in  Lycia.  In 
infancy  he  observed  the  fasts  of  Wednesday  and  Friday 
by  refusing  to  suck  the  breast  of  his  mother  on  those 
days  which  were  fast-days  of  the  Church.  St.  Nicholas 
increased  in  sanctity  with  his  age,  and  devoted  himself 
to  a  religious  life  in  the  Monastery  of  Sion,  near  Myra,  of 
which^  house  he  afterwards  became  Abbot.  Amongst 
other  instances  it  is  related  that  when  three  noble  young 
girls  were  exposed,  through  distress,  to  the  danger  of 
falling  into  evil  courses,  he  for  three  successive  nights 
conveyed  to  them,  thi-ough  a  window,  a  competent  sum 
of  money  for  a  marriage  fortune  for  each  of  them ,  sj^^St, 
they  were  all  portioned,  and  afterwards  happily  i/^ft'dT^xC 
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Perhaps  to  this  incident  may  be  referred  the  origin  of 
the  three  golden  balls  of  the  pawnbroker ;  said  also  by 
some  to  be  the  arms  of  the  Medici,  bankers  ;  but  they 
may,  perhaps,  have  derived  it  from  St.  Nicholas.  , 

Myra,  the  capital  city  of  Lycia,  in  Asia,  which  had  been 
christianised  by  St.  Paul,  was  three  miles  from  Patara. 
The  archiepiscopal  see  there  had  been  founded  by  St. 
Nicander,  and  had  in  later  times  no  less  than  thirty-six 
suffragan  bishops.  This  chair  falling  vacant,  the  Abbot 
Nicholas  was  chosen  Archbishop,  and  in  that  elevated 
station  became  famous  for  his  extraordinary  piety  and 
zeal,  and  an  incredible  number  of  remarkable  miracles 
were  wrought  by  him.  The  Greek  writers  declare  that 
he  suflered  imprisonment  for  the  faith,  and  fell  under  the 
cruelties  of  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  ;  that  he  took 
part  in  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  there  condemned  the 
heresy  of  Arianismus.  Other  authors,  however,  do  not 
relate  the  facts.  He  died  in  a.d.  342,  at  Myra,  and  was 
buried  in  his  own  Cathedral. 

Several  churches  were  built  to  his  honour  before  the 
translation  of  his  relics  to  Bari.  The  Russian  Church 
pays  a  greater  veneration  to  him  than  to  any  other  saint 
who  lived  since  the  time  of  the  apostles. 

The  translation  of  St.  Nicholas'  relics  to  Bari  (a  seaport 
of  Naples)  was  carried  out  by  some  merchants  who  sailed 
in  three  ships  to  Lycia,  and  w^atching  their  opportunity, 
when  they  were  unperceived,  went  to  the  place  where 
the  relics  were  kept,  broke  open  the  marble  coffin,  and 
carried  them  oft'  to  their  ships.  The  inhabitants,  upon 
tlie  alarm  given ,  pursued  them  to  the  shore  with  horrible 
cries,  but  they  were  unable  to  recover  them.  They 
reached  Bari,  9  May  1087;  and  several  miracles  are  re- 
corded to  have  happened  to  the  spectators,  according  to 
the  writers  Baronius,  Surius,  etc.  Mention  is  made,  in 
the  Lives,  of  a  fragrant,  unctuous  matter  which  ema- 
nated from  the  relics  in  the  shrine  at  Bari,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  which  was  found  in  his  sepulchre  near  Myra  when 
his  relics  were  carried  oft' 

St.  Nicholas  is  esteemed  a  patron  of  children  because 
he  was  from  his  infancy  a  model  of  innocence  and  virtue; 
and  to  form  that  tender  age  to  sincere  piety,  says  All)an 
Butler,  was  always  his  first  care  and  delight.  An  ancient 
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MS.  of  Sarum  festivals  declares  that  he  was  called  the 
patron  of  children  not  only  because  he  made  their  tuition 
a  great  care,  but  chiefly  because  he  always  retained  the 
virtues,  simplicity,  and  guileless  nature  of  a  child,  and 
by  heroic  piety  in  his  very  infancy  devoted  himself  to 
God.  His  festival  was  kept  with  great  solemnity  by  the 
boys  of  the  Cathedral  at  Salisbury,  at  Eton,  and  other 
schools  and  colleges  ;  no  doubt  in  view  of  his  special 
patronage  of  children. 

Surius,  in  his  Vitce  Sanctorum  (vol.  iv,  p.  186,  Decem- 
ber 6),  prints  a  long  and  interesting  life,  from  which  the 
principal  subjects  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — His 
noble  birth  and  parentage  ;  he  sucks  once  only  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday  ;  he  takes  to  learning,  and  avoids  the 
society  of  women  ;  is  ordained  priest ;  on  the  death  of 
his  parents  he  renounces  riches;  he  assists  a  nobleman  in 
want,  who  wishes  to  sell  his  daughters  to  infamy,  by  con- 
veying money  to  him  secretly  ;  the  nobleman  eventually 
discovers  who  his  benefactor  is,  and  falls  at  his  feet 
("  procidit  ad  ejus  pedes"),  and  calls  him  his  redeemer, — 
this  subject  may  possibly  explain  the  kneeling  figure  on 
the  Brighton  font;  his  benevolence  to  the  poor;  he  under- 
takes to  visit  the  holy  places  ;  lulls  a  tempest  at  sea 
when  invoked  by  the  sailors  (this  is,  perhaps,  the  origin 
of  his  veneration  as  a  helper  of  sailors  and  fishermen) ; 
raises  a  dead  man  to  life  ;  worships  the  holy  cross  ;  lulls 
another  tempest ;  divinely  selected  to  be  Archbishop  of 
Myra  ;  is  ordained  -Bishop ;  the  persecutors  in  Lycia  take 
him  prisoner  ;  is  restored  by  the  Emperor  Constantino ; 
returns  to  his  province  ;•  he  overturns  the  pagan  altars  ; 
throws  down  the  Temple  of  Diana ;  is  present  at  the 
Council  of  Nice,  under  Pope  Sylvester,  against  Arius  ; 
fiimine  in  Lycia  ;  he  quiets  a  tumult  in  Phrygia  ;  Eusta- 
thius,  the  chief  of  the  city,  condenuis  three  of  the  princi- 
pal men  of  the  city  to  death  ;  but  St.  Nicholas  meets 
them  on  the  way  to  execution,  and  saves  them  ;  he  repels 
Eustathius,  who  throws  himself  at  the  Saint's  feet  (here 
we  have  subject  for  another  scene  of  a  kneeling  figure), and 
threatens  him  with  divine  pmiishment  ;  Eustathius  sues 
humbly  for  j^ardon  ;  the  revolt  is  overcome;  the  tribunes 
who  were  sent  to  quell  the  disturbance  are  falsely  accused 
and  thrown  into  prison,  where  the  Emperor  ordei'S  their 
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death  ;  they  implore  the  intercession  of  St.  Nicholas,  who 
appears  to  the  Emperor  at  night,  and  orders  the  release 
of  the  innocent  persons  ;  the  Emperor  has  them  brought 
before  him,  accuses  them  of  producing  dreams  on  him  by 
magic;  they  plead  their  case,  and  are  forgiven ;  Constan- 
tine  sends  many  gifts  to  St.  Nicholas,  a  golden  Gospel,  a 
vase  studded  with  gems,  etc. ;  some  sailors  in  a  storm  in- 
voke St.  Nicholas,  who  appears  to  them ;  he  takes  the 
helm,  directs  the  ship,  allays  the  tempest ;  he  departs, 
they  land,  and  are  told  he  has  gone  to  the  church ;  they 
proceed  there,  they  fall  at  his  feet  (here  again  we  can  ex- 
plain the  kneeling  figure),  and  express  their  thanks  with 
tears  ;  his  death  ;  the  remarkable  unguent  which  distills 
from  his  bones,  "  in  hoc  usque  tempus  profluens  morborum 
corporis  et  animge  remedium";  the  tale  of  a  devil  who 
puts  on  the  appearance  of  a  woman,  takes  a  bottle  of  oil 
to  some  Lycians  who  were  about  to  sail  to  visit  his 
shrine,  and  asks  them  to  fill  up  the  lantern  in  his  shrine 
with  it ;  Nicholas  appears  to  them  at  night,  and  tells 
them  to  throw  it  into  the  sea  ;  they  do  so,  it  bursts  into 
flame,  St.  Nicholas  appears,  and  saves  the  ship  from  dan- 
ger of  fire. 

The  church  at  Hillingdon,  in  Middlesex,  possesses  a 
very  interesting  painted  window  of  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth or  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  photo- 
graph of  which  has  been  kindly  given  to  me  by  the  Kev. 
C.  Lowndes,  M.A.,  of  Hartwell  Rectory,  near  Aylesbury. 
The  window  is  in  four  lights,  each  divided  into  two  sub- 
jects ;  and  although  some  pieces  of  the  glass  appear  to 
have  been  unfortunately  lost,  the  losses  do  not  affect  the 
interpretation  of  the  subjects,  which  are  in  some  respects 
quite  unique  in  the  legendary  history  of  the  Saint.  They 
are  as  follow  : — 

1.  A  youth  falling  from  a  ship  into  the  sea,  but  hold- 
ing a  cup  in  his  hand.  The  metrical  inscription  below  is : 
"Caclit  ])ueriUus  quern  max  salvatNicholaus."  2.  The  youth 
saved  by  the  Saint's  aid  offers  the  cup  at  the  shrine  of 
Our  Lord,  where  Nicholas  presides  over  the  service,  at 
which  two  kneehng  figures  are  worshipping.  Legend, 
''Tunc  offert  cyphiim  grates j^ro  munere  reddens"  3.  The 
marvellous  increase  of  the  corn  in  the  merchant's  ships  : 
"Multqjlicatfrugem  pvesid  quern  nave  recepit."    4.  Nicho- 
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las  compels  a  robber  to  restore  stolen  treasures  :  "  Que 
tulerat  \latro]  bona  cogit  reddere  [pre.vw/]."  5.  A  scene 
which  seems  obscure.  The  Saint  is  being  struck  with  a 
bludgeon  by  an  old  man  ;  and  in  the  lower  part  of*  the 
same  picture  he  appears  in  conversation  with  two  (?) 
thieves  :  "Aurofurato  haculo  flagellat  amicum"  6.  The 
restitution  of  the  money,  in  its  chest,  to  the  owner : 
^'Restituit  rursus  latorquod  sustulit  aiirum."  This  is  inte- 
resting from  the  costume  of  the  persons  in  the  scene. 
7.  A  terrible  scene  :  the  arch-fiend,  with  white  beard  and 
hoary  hair,  in  the  guise  of  a  pilgrim  with  wallet  and  staff, 
but  having  claw-feet  and  hands,  strangling  a  young  man- 
servant who  has  carried  off  a  dish  of  dainty  food  (a  duck 
and  cube-shaped  trimmings)  from  his  master,  who  is  seen 
on  a  carved  parapet,  with  two  guests,  in  the  back-ground, 
clasping  their  hands  in  the  agony  of  despair  :  "  Strangu- 
lat  \]iic]  Demon  puerum  \2nd11i\enta  ferentem."  8.  The 
final  picture  makes  up  for  the  horrors  of  No.  7.  The  dead 
youth  lies  prostrate  on  the  ground  before  the  Bishop, 
who  is  sitting  in  a  little  church-like  house,  wdiile  the 
young  man's  friends  kneel  in  supplication  to  beg  for  the 
intercession  of  the  Saint,  which,  according  to  the  legend, 
is  not  asked  in  vain  :  "Mortuus  ad  vitam  rediit  precihus 
Nicholai."  It  will  be  observed  that  the  descriptive  verses 
are  full  of  false  quantities.  I  have  supplied,  by  conjecture, 
the  words  in  brackets.^ 

The  first  extract  is  from  the  fine  twelfth  century  MS. 
oi  Lives  of  Saints,  in  the  Cotton  Library  of  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  Nero  E.i,  which  appears  to  have  formerly 
belonged  to  Worcester  Cathedral.  The  parts  in  italics 
have  p>neumata,  or  musical  signs,  over  line,  and  were  in 
some  cases  sung  with  a  repetition,  or  da  capo,  which  is 
indicated  by  a  catch-word  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

The  second  piece  is  somewhat  later,  but  is  of  interest 
from  the  condensed  style  in  which  the  principal  points  in 
the  life  of  the  Saint  have  been  recorded  in  a  small  space. 

1  It  is  curious  that  the  common  story  of  St.  Nicholas  restoring  to  life 
three  children  who  had  been  cut  up  in  a  vat,  is  not  represented  in  this 
window,  nor  docs  it  find  a  place  in  the  legends  given  below.  But  (/. 
the  notice  of  the  "three  youths"  in  the  iirst  legend,  Nos.  IV,  p.  l'J2, 
and  X,  p.  195.  The  seal  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Laon  has  on 
the  one  side  the  subject  of  the  storm-beaten  mariners  ;  on  tlio  other, 
tliat  uf  the  cliikh-en.    ,See  Uouct  D'Arctj,  Colleclion  dc  Sccazix,  No.  9400. 
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It  is  comprised  among  a  series  of  lives  of  saints  in  a  MS. 
in  the  Arundel  Collection  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  91. 


BRITISH    MUSEUM. 

Cotton.  31 S.  Nero,  E.  I,  Part  II,  f.  1536. 


"OCTAVA    IDUS    DECEMBRIS. 

"NAT ALE   SANCTI  NICHOLAI   PONTIFICIS   AD   VEKSUS 

"  0  pastor  eterne  o  clemens  et  hone  custos  . 

Qui  dum  devo[te]  gregis  precis  adtenderes  voce  lapsa  de  celo  presuli 

sanctissimo  clignum  episcopatu  Nicholaum  ostendisti  tuurti  famulum. 

"  VlTATORIA. 

"Adoremus  regem  secidorum  in  quo  vivit  Nicholaus  honor  sacerdo- 
tum. 

"Super  Noctueno. 

"  Nohilissimus  siquidem  natalibus  ortus  velut  Lucifer  Niclwlaus 
emicuit. 

"Antiphona.  Postquam  domi  pucrilem.  decursat  etatem  cunctis 
mundi  hujus  sprctis  delectationibus  Ghristi  se  jugo  suhiciens  documen- 
tis  Sanctis  suum  prebuit  auditum. 

"  Antiphona.  Pudure  ''bono'  repletus  dono  Dei  famidus  sumptibus 
datis  stupri  nefas  prohibuit. 

"  Antiphona.  Auro  virginum  incestus  auro  patri  earum  inopiam, 
auro  p)rorsus  utrorunique  detestabilem  infamiam  Dei  se'tvus  redemit 
Nicholaus. 

"Antiphona.  Innoeenter  puerilia  jura  transcendens  .  evangelice 
institutionis  discipidus  effectus  est. 

"Antiphona.  Gloriam  nntndi  sprevit  c^ini  suis  oblationibiis  ct  ideo 
meruit provehi  ad  summum  sacerdotii  gradum" 


"  QUALITER    EGREGIUS    DOMINI   PRESUL   NICHOLAUS. 
CULMEN    AD    HONORIS    EST   RAPTUS   PONTIFICALIS." 

I. 

"  Myrrhea  metropolis  orbata  est  siio  antistite  ;  ejus  obitum  non 
mediocriter  adjaceiitium  parrochiarum  condolentes  episcopi .  fuerat 
enim  bene  religiosus  .  couvenerunt  in  unum  cum  clericis  cunctis  . 
ut  alium  annuente  domino  providerent  illi  ?ecclesife  •:!  secundum 
scita  canonum  :^  presulem  idoneum  .  Concione  itaque  facta  :!  inte- 
rerat  quidam  pontifex  magnse  auctoritatis  .  ad  cujus  intuitum  om- 
nium pendebat  sententia  .  ut  quem  ille  voce  proderet .  hunc  procul 
dubio  eligerent  universi  .  Hie  ergo  per  omnia  sequens  apostolorum 
vestigia  r'  cunctos  jejuniis  et  devotissimis  precibus  liortatus  est 
insistere  .  quatinus  ille  qui  Mathiam  indidit  numerum  supplere 
apostolicum  .  ipse  solita  dementia  pandere  dignaretur  quem  vcllet 
funtii  timto  sacerdotio. 
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"  Responsa.  Confessor  Dei  Nicliolaus  nobilis  ijrorjenie  sed  nohillor 
moribus  ah  ipso  pererili  eve  secutus  dominum  mentit  divina  revda- 
tione  ad  summum  provehi  sacerdotium. 

"Versus.  Urat  cnim  vahle  compatiens  d  super  affiidos pia  gestans 

ab  ipso 

viscera  .  meruit." 

II. 

"  Tunc  omnis  quasi  coelesti  coniino'ni'ti  oraculo  .  sic  conversi  ad 
Deum  tlagitabant  ex  intimis  precordiis  .  ut  pastor  ^eternus  util- 
limum  ovium  suaruin  pastorem  ostendere  digiiaretur.  Illis  quippe 
suinnia  cum  devotione  orantibus :'  vocem  de  ccielo  audivit  predictus 
pontifex  diceutem  sibi  .  ut  egrediens  ante  portas  aecclesie  staret  . 
et  quern  prinium  hora  matutinali  venire  conspiceret .  ipsiim  conse- 
crarent  antistitem  .  adjungens  etiam  quod  Nicliolaus  vocaretur . 
Tunc  presul  ille  ceteris  coepiscopis  banc  insinuans  revelationem  . 
'credo  enim  quod  non  privemur  proniisso  Dei.'  Sic  ait  .  et  valvas 
basilice  sancta  calliditate  observabat  .  Mirum  in  modum  .  matuti- 
nali hora  quasi  a  Deo  missus  .  ante  omnes  se  agebat  Nicholaus. 

"  E.  Operibus  Sanctis  Nicliolao  humUiter  insistent  revelatione  divina 
provedus  est  ad  summum  sacerdotii  gradiim. 

"V.  Voce  quijjpe  de  celo  lapsa  cuidam  insinuatus  prcsuli  dvjnum 
episcopatu  Nicholaum  .  ad  sum[mumy^ 

III. 

"  Cumque  ad  ecclesiffi  januas  propinquasset  .  injecta  manu  eum 
apprehendit  episcopus  .  blanditerque  sciscitatus  est  dicens  .  '  quale 
nomeu  liabes  ?'  Ille  columbina  ut  erat  simplicitate .  inclinato  capite . 
'  Nicholaus'  inquit  '  servus  vestre  sanctitatis'.  Cum  protinus  presul 
palmis  innexis  ait  . '  Fill  .  veni  mecum  :/  est  enim  aliquod  secreti  . 
quod  tue  indoli  fari  debeani'.  Mox  introgressus.  'En  fratres' procla- 
niavit . '  Vere  .  ait  dominus  quodcunque  petieritis  in  nomine  meo . 
credite  quia  accipietis  .  7  fiet  vobis  .  En  inquam  quod  petivinuis 
accepimus  .  en  adest  de  quo  vestra  flagitavit  caritas'.  Quo  vise  in- 
gentem  omnes  tulere  clamorem  ad  sidera .  7  certatim  salvatoris 
iaudabant  magnalia  .  Episcopi  lietabantur  pro  collega  celitus  col- 
lato  .  clerici  alludebant  sicut  bone  pecudes  .  Quod  multis  nioror  ? 
Licet  plurimum  obstiterit  renitens  plurimumque  repugnaverit  .  in- 
thronizatus  ilico  sicut  mos  exigebat  .  regionis  illius  pontiticaleni 
accepit  inl'ulam. 

"  K.  Quadam  die  tempestate  sevissima  quassati  nautae  cocperunt 
sanctum  vocare  Nicholaum  et  statim  cessavit  tempestas. 

"V.  Mox  illis  clamantibus  ajjparuit  quidam  dicens  illis  'Eccc  ad- 
sum  quid  vocasti  me',  et  statim." 

IIII. 

"  Mira  prorsus  .  mira  7  stupenda  sunt  que  narrantur :  7  si  fas 
est  antiquis  per  omnia  comparanda  .  Quondam  enim  Samuheli  pro- 
plietc  sanclus  preccpii  spirilus  .  ut  ad  domum  Isai  porgcict .  ununi- 
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que  ex  ejus  filiis  placitum  domino  regem  inungeret  .  modo  auteni 
isti  ex  intimo  precanti  affectu  .  vox  de  coelo  jussit .  ut  coram  templi 
foribus  excubaret  r^  quatimis  ibidem  dignum  Deo .  7  ecclesige  sancte 
proficuum  repperiret  antistitem .  Illi  quamquam  videnti  locus  tan- 
tum  non  regis  nomen  predicitur  .  Huic  7  locus  et  nomen  presulis 
declaratur  .  Ille  caput  regium  cornu  inroravit  olei .  iste  super  caput 
Nicholai  virtutem  invocavit  spiritus  sancti  .  Sed  tamen  7  rex  7 
presul  .  uterque  est  electus  a  domino  .  Unde  nos  minime  irridendi 
sumus  .  qui  magnis  ausi  fuimus  componere  parva  .  Hinc  jam  ad  ea 
quffi  in  episcopatu  gessit  .  opitulante  Deo  vertatur  stilus. 

"  K.  Audiens  Christi  confessor  trium  juvenum  innocentiuin  necem 
precucurrit  quantofdus  ad  locum  quo  fuerat  plectendi  et  liber avit  cos. 

"  V.  Statimque  solutos  a  vinculis  usque  ad  jpretorium  Judicis  secum 
adduxit  .  et  libera[yit\ 

"In  Secundo  Nocturno. 

"  Antiphona.  Pontifices  almi  divina  revelatione  glorificati  .  Nicho- 
laum  tunc  presidem  devotissime  consecraverunt. 

"  A.  Sanctus  quidem  triticum  quod  a  nautis  postidaverat  acceptum . 
ct  sagacitate  distribuehat  et  augeri  precibus  impetravit. 

"A.  Muneribus  datis  ncci  sunt  juvenes  innocenter  addicti  quibus 
doniini  servus  fuit  vite  presidium  festinantcr. 

"A.  Jam  decus  lactentium  Nicholaus  .  mirabili  p)ortendebat  aus- 
pitio  sancte  j^ctrsimonie  tempus. 

"A.  Qui  dum  matris  adhuc  lacte  nutriretur  .  quarta  et  sextaferia 
semel  in  die  papillas  bibebat  .  Ad  quantam  vero  messcm  divina  con- 
valuerent  in  eo  semina  sequentia  pietatis  opera  projitcntur." 

V. 

"  Pontificali  igitur  cathedra  sublimatus  tandem  morum  gravita- 
teni  quam  prius  .  eandemque  sequebatur  liumilitatem  .  Creber  in 
oratione  pervigilabat .  corpus  attenuabat  jejuniis  mulierum  consor- 
tia .  licet  ab  ipso  pueritie  sute  tempore  exhorruerit  .  tamen  ex  hoc 
quasi  quandam  pestem  fugiebat  .  In  suscipiendis  hominibus  humi- 
lem  .  in  loquendo  se  prebebat  efficacem  .  Alacer  erat  in  exhortando  . 
severus  in  corripiendo  .  Viduarum  et  orphanorum  atque  oppresso- 
rum  sic  negotia  curabat  "^  ac  si  propria  essent  .  Eapinam  execraba- 
tur  potentium  .  arguebat  vinolentos  :^  7  si  queni  forte  quolibet  casu 
affectum  cernebat  mirabiliter  reficiebat  .  mirabiliusque  consolaba- 
tur. 

"  R.  Beatus  Nicholaiis  jam  triumpho  potitus  novit  suis  famulis 
jam  praebere  caelestia  commoda  .  qui  toto  corde  poscunt  ejus  petitiones 
illi  nimirum  tota  nos  devotione  oportet  committere. 

"  V.  Ut  apud  Christum  ejus  patrociniis  adjuvemur  semper.  Illi 
nimirum," 

VI. 

"  Crescebat  cotidie  fama  })onitatis  ejus  .  que  ubique  laudcm  fere- 
bat  Nicholai  .  Hinc  potens  .  hinc  impotcns  ilium  nominabut.  Gau- 
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debat  populus  cunctus  de  tali  patrono  .  letabantur  lieroes  de  tanto 
pontitice  .  qui  ita  se  auctoritate  et  gratia  plenum  exhibebat  ^  ut  et 
omnium  curam  gereret  .  7  episcopi  dignitatem  non  amitteret  .  Ue- 
rum  tempus  me  defieiet  ^  quin  et  sermo  deseret  r'  si  de  singulis 
ejus  meritis  scribere  temptavero  .  Sed  qui  scire  voluerit  qualeni 
se  quantumque  prestiterit  .  mordacem  coniprimat  dentem  ^  et  ex 
subjectis  evidenter  agnoscere  valebit  .  Cum  igitur  omnium  karis- 
matum  virtute  corroboraretur  Nicholaus  r^  7  nichil  sibi  sed  totum 
Dei  gratiae  tribuerat :!  coepit  ita  choruscare  miraculis .  ut  non  tan- 
tum  sui  sed  etiam  alieni  quibuslibet  oppressi  angustiis  .  invocato 
nomine  ejus  statim  sentirent  levamen. 

"E.  Qtumtam  dcniquc  messem  in  co  divina  semina  creaverunt  in- 
niimern  j)ictatis  oj)icia  quibus  cotidic  stremms  insudahat  preconantnr. 

"V.  Transitoriam  fclicitatem  quanti  pcnderet  7  celestis  rcyni  fjlo- 
riam  .  inmim[erci\." 

VII. 

"  Quadam  vero  die  cum  quidam  nautfe  -subita  maris  tempestate 
periclitarentur  :'  adeo  ut  presentem  illis  intemptareut  omnia  mor- 
tem :!  extimplo  dissolutis  frigore  membris  clamitabant '  Nicholae 
famule  Dei  si  vera  sunt  quae  de  te  audivimus  t'  nunc  nos  ea  sup- 
premo  in  periculo  constituti  experiamur  .  quatinus  erepti  ex  sevi- 
entis  fluctibus  maris  .  Deo  7  tue  liberationi  gratias  agamus'.  Mira 
res  .  Talia  referentibus  :!  apparuit  quidam  in  similitudinem  viri  . 
dicens  eis  .  '  Vocastis  me  t'  ecce  adsum'.  Et  coepit  eos  in  rudenti- 
bus  7  antennis  .  aliisque  adjuvare  navis  armamentis  .  Nee  multo 
post  omnis  pelagi  cecidit  fragor  . '  omnisque  cessavit  tempestas. 
Tum  IcTti  nautae  pacata  sulcantes  ffiquora  quantotius  optatum  sub- 
eunt  portum  .  Qui  egressi  .  sciscitabantur  ubi  Nicholaus  esset  . 
Cum  autem  indicatus  fuisset  eis  in  aicclesia  .  e  vestigio  ingressi  r' 
mirabile  dictu  .  quern  nunquam  noverant :"  sine  indice  cognove- 
runt. 

"  E.  Qici  cum  audissent  sancti  NicJiolai  nomcn  statim  cxpandunt 
manus  ntrasquc  ad  celum  salvatoris  landantcs  clemcntiavi. 

"  V.  Clara  quiipfc^  voce  coram  omnibus  dujnum  rcferchant  illuiii 
Dcifamidum  .  salvat[oris]." 

VIII. 

"  j\Iox  prostrati  ad  pedes  ejus,  coepcrunt  ei  gratias  agore  dicentes 
qualiter  de  coufinio  mortis  ipso  suttragante  liberati  esset  .  Quibus 
sanctus  '  non  meae'  inquit '  possibilitatis  arbitremini  esse  quod  fac- 
tum est .  Solita  Dei  est  misericordia  qui  propter  credulitatem  vestra^ 
fidei  voljis  sua  succurrere  dignatus  est  dementia  .  Discite  ergo 
(pianti  valeat  apud  Deum  fides  pura  .  7  pctitio  non  ficta  .  Propter 
peccata  enim  nostra  cotidie  flagellamur  .  Tamen  si  ex  toto  corde 
ad  bonum  dominum  conversi  fuerimus  .  viscera  misericordiae  suae 
ilico  super  nos  commovet .  7  eripit  de  inminentibus  penis  vel  peri- 
culis  .  Idcirco  iratrcs  non  ^ngeat  vos  benei'acerc  scctari  humilita- 
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tem  .  libenter  pauperibus  succurrere  .  Credite  meae  parvitati .  quia 
ex  quo  homo  in  hujiis  miindi  voraginein  .  propter  delicta  sua  de- 
jectus  est  .  nullum  ejus  bonum  sic  Deus  approbare  legitur  ^  sicut 
elemosinam  .  si  tamen  non  ob  mundi  fiat  gloriani'.  His  aliisque 
talibus  instructi  .  admirantes  humilitatem  spiritus  .  habitus  vtili- 
tatem  .  sermonis  facundiam  .  atque  magnitudinem  virtutis  ejus  :' 
discesserunt. 

"  E,.  Ex  ejus  tumha  marmorca  sacmrii  resudat  oleum  quo  liniti 
sanantur  ceci  .  surdis   auditus  redditur  .  et   debilis  quisqu,e   sospes. 

greditur 

resiliet. 

"V.  Catervatim  ruant  populi  cerncre  cupicntes  que  per  eurii  jiunt 
mirahilia  .  et  dehilis. 

"Ad  Cantica.  Decantande  speciosis  Nicholae  canticis  laudes  tibi 
presolvisse  fac  sit  nobis  utile." 

"Lectio  Nona. 

"  Quodam  autem  tempore  cum  eandem  Liciam  regionem  accola- 
rum  pro  meritis  sic  pernitiosa  fames  oppressit  .  ut  seges  tegra  vic- 
tum  omnem  negaret  r*  mox  a  provincialibus  ruricolis  sepedicto 
famulo  Dei  pro  indigentibus  maxime  periclitauti  .  naves  triticeis 
onustie  mercibus  .  in  litoreArriatici  portus  adesse  nuntiantur  .  Quo 
velox  adveniens  Mcholaus  .  nautis  infit  .  '  Vos  rogaturus  access!  . 
ut  huic  populo  tabe  diuturnae  famis  laboranti  consulentes  aliquan- 
tulum  remedii  ex  isto  frumento  inpertiri  studeatis\  Sic  sanctus :' 
7  sancto  sic  aiunt  illi . '  jSTon  audemus  pater  dbsecundare  inperatis . 
quia  publica  taxatione  angariati  Alexandrian!  perreximus  :^  7  inde 
h(')C  triticum  deferimus  per  ministrorum  manus  .  in  augustalia  sti- 
j)endia  metiendum'.  Quibus  sanctus  . 'AuditeMnquid 'me  r'  7  ne 
amplius  attenuetur  life  populus  .  per  unamquamque  ratem  saltim 
centum  mihi  prsebete  modios :'  7  ego  in  domini  mei  cui  servio  vir- 
tute  spondeo  .  poUiceor  .  promitto  .  quia  nuUam  minorationem 
habebetis  apud  regium  exactorem' .  Tandem  interventu  presulis 
convicti .  ex  singulis  puppilms  centum  numeravere  modios .  et  con- 
festim  vento  surgente  secundo  .  classes  portum  relinquerunt  .  at- 
que spirantibus  auris  .  volucri  cursu  Bisantium  applicuerunt  ad 
urbem. 

"  R.  Dmn  vero  adhuc  penderet  ad  ubera  ynatris  0  nova  res  quaria 
feria  et  scxta  semel  in  die  papillas  hihebat. 

"  Ve.  Jam  quodam  modo  sacri  jejunii  sefidurum  presignans  ama- 
torem  Nicholaus  .  0  nova  res." 

Lectio  X. 
"  Cum  autem  integram  mensuram  quam  Alexandrite  susceperant 
ministris  imperatoris  numerassent  .  tantus  stupor  omnes  accepit  . 
ut  pre  admiratione  seriatim  cuncta  que  facta  fuerant  .  oisdem  nar- 
rareiit  ministris  .  Qua  relatione  perculsi  .  JJeum  rerum  omnium 
auctorem   continuata   utrique    laude   magnificabant  .  Vir   itaque 
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(loiiiiiii  ;i(;cepto  fruincnto  sic  per  iiidustriam  ilhid  partiri  stnduit  . 
.siciit  umnii([ucia(pic  iiuverat  iiidi^eru;  Mirandis  ])lus  iiiiraiida  suc- 
ceduut;  Tanta  enim  omnipotentis  Dei  largitate  hoc  ipsimi  paruiu 
quod  sanctus  distribuit  auctum  est :!  ut  non  fantura  eodem  .  sed 
etiam  altero  poena  exacto  anno  ad  victum  singulis  sufficeret  .  quiii 
et  multi  spe  credula  exinde  serere  non  dubitantes  .  nequaquam  eos 
expectata  seges  vanis  frustrata  est  aristis  .  se  duberibus  farsit  rediti- 
bus  .  PoiTo  neniini  lioc  incredibile  videatur .  quia  salvatoris  est  ista 
proniissio  dicentis  .  '  Si  lial)ueritis  fidem  ut  granum  sinapis  .  dice- 
tis  nionti  transferre  :!  7  transferetur'.  Et  illud  .  '  Qui  in  me  credit . 
opera  que  ego  facio  7  ipse  faciet  .  7  majora  horum  faciet'.  Vere 
enim  in  eumcredidit  Nicholaus  ,  in  cujus  opitulatione  tale  tantum- 
que  volunt  facere  miraculum. 

te         venerande 

"  R.  Snvime  Dei  priesul  confessor  NichoJae  tuam  catervam  protege 
namque  credimus  tuis  precibus  nos  posse  salvari. 

at 

"  V.  Qui  tres  puerols]  morte  deditos  illesos  ahire  fecisti  iiiis  laudi- 
hus  instantem  conserva plehem  .  namque  cre[dimus\" 

Lectio  XI. 

"  Ex  multis  igitur  idolatriis  quibus  olim  prefata  regio  dedita  fue- 
rat  .  maximam  clementire  sute  devotionem  erga  nefandissimje 
Diaui'e  simulachrum  exhibere  studuit :'  adeo  ut  etiam  usque  ad 
illud  servi  Dei  tempus  .  plerique  rusticorum  execrabili  deservirent 
religioni  .  Sed  vir  Dei  Imjus  sacrilegii  superstitionem  ^non  ferens' 
tanta  persecutus  est  instantia  ^  ut  divino  suffragatus  adminiculo  . 
penitus  ex  illis  finibus  obsceni  numinis  culturam  propellerent  . 
Verum  quid  diabolo  malitiosius  .  quod  in  orbe  artiticiosius  ?  Cum 
enim  cerneret  se  privatum  tanto  decoris  sui  cultu  fellea  face  suc- 
census  :!  magnam  contra  Nicliolaum  exarsit  in  orani  .  7^  quosdam 
perditos  adiit  viros  .  omnibus  ^maleficiis'  inbutos^.  eisque  conficere 
oleum  .  quod  Midia  conditur .  sub  omni  celeritate  precepit .  Parent 

nefandi  perfidi 

protinus  egregii  auditores  dictis  cari  magistri  .  7  quantotius  por- 
tentuosi  liquoris  mixtionem  componimt .  Quo  confecto :!  ^mox  doe- 
nion  transtbrmavit  se  in  cujusdam  religiose  feminoe  vultum  .  atque 
sinuilata  specie  quibusdam  navigantibus  (pioruni  devotio  ad  ser- 
vum  Dei  tendebat  medio  sese  obtulit  mari:^  7  ait  eis  'Video^  vos 
profiscisci  ad  domnum  Nicliolaum  ,  Mallem  nunc  7  ego  venire 
vobiscum  :!  quia  votum  habeo  taiiti  patris  perfrui  benedictione  . 
Sed  quoniam  nequeo  r  rogo  vos  ut  si  molestum  non  est  hoc  meae 
parvitatis  oleum  ad  recclesiam  Myrrli^orum  feratis  .  et  ob  memo- 
riam  mei  summatim  exinde  parietes  ipsius  aulae  liniatis'  .  Illi 
vero  ignari  doli  artisque  fucatte  ^  sumunt  oleum  r  7^  libeuter  secuni 
veliunt. 

".Ii.  Sancte  Nicliolae. 

"  V.  0  Nicliolae  sidus  aitrenm.^^ 

^  Alterations  Ik  re  in  MS. 
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"  Lectio. 

"  Tunc  monstmm  informe  .  veliit  umbra  tenuis  veloci  evanuit 
remigio  .  Sed  dominus  pius .  invidorum  aspernator .  non  est  passus 
diu  simpliciter  ad  famulum  suum  properantes  inunus  ferre  simu- 
late imaginis  .  nee  sermonibus  fautasticis  delusos  progredi  .  Ex  in- 
proviso  enim  cernuut  secus  se  naviculam  sagenulam  insignibus 
refertam  hominibus  :^  inter  quos  conspicantur  quendam  simillimum 
sancto  Mcholao .  Qui  ad  eos  sic  facetis  interrogationibus  orsus  "i 
'  Heus'  inquit  '  quenam  ilia  mulier  vobis  locuta  est  vel  quid  vobis 
attulit  ?•  At  illi  seriatim  cuncta  narrantes  . '  En'  aiunt .  ostendunt . 
7  '  oleum  quod  nos  deprecata  est  ad  sanctam  portare  ecclesiam'. 
Quibus  ille  '  Vultis  evidentius  sapere  .  que  f  uit  femina  ilia  ?  Haec 
est  inpudica  Diana  .  Et  ut  me  pro  certo  verum  dicere  comprobetis  :f 
hoc  vasculum  execrandi  olei .  istic  projicite  in  fluctibus\  Nulla  in 
medium  mora :/  incunctanter  faciunt  imperata  .  Mox  autem  ubi 
oleum  illud  aequoreas  tetigit  aquas  ,  mirabile  dictu  :f  ^ilico  accensus 
est  ignis  .  qui  contra  naturam  element!  prolixo  maris  spatio  visus 
est  ardere  .  Haec  vero  dum  nautse^  stupenda  vident^  utrorumque 
naves  magno  divisae  sunt  intervallo  .  Unde  nee  interrogare  preva- 
luerunt .  quis  esset  ille  per  quem  callidi  hostis  frustratas  agnovere 
insidias  .  Verum  ptamenut  devoverant  ad  sanctum^  [Nichjolaum  :f 
dixerunt  ei  .  '  Vere  tu  es  ille  .  qui  nobis  in  illo  pelago  liorrendum 
ostendisti  prodigium  .  Vere  tii  verus  Dei  es  famulus^,  ob  cujus  vitae 
meritum  .  erepti  sunnis  ab  exitialibus  diaboli  insidiis'.  Talia  dicen- 
tes  cunctum  rei  eventum  per  ordinem  narraverunt .  Quibus  auditis  . 
vir  domini  solito  more  in  laudem  prorupit  clementissimi  salvatoris . 
ac  delude  admonuit  eos  juste  et  pie  vivere  .  atque  se  tutele  custo- 
dis  seterni  ex  toto  committere^.  talibus  itaque  oraculis  satis  satius 
informatos  :!  optataque  benedictione  exhilaratos  :'^  remisit  ad  pro- 
pria. 

"  E.  Celorum  rex  omnipotens  tuam  in  sancto  Nicholao  confessore 
tno  considerantes  virtutem  tihi  totum  quod  meruit  asscrihimus  ideoque 

clementiam 

2')reca7nur  ut  ayud  misericordiam  tuam'  et  exemplis  ejus  adjiwemur 
et  meritis. 

"  V.  Talis  quippe  neqtiaquam  nisi  gratia  tua  domine  existere  valu- 
isSct  .  ideoque." 

"  In  Laudibus. 

"  Beatus  Niclwlaus  \idhuc  puerulus  multo  jcjunio  macerabat  corpus', 
'pontijicatus  infulis  decoratus  .  ialem  se  exhihuit  ut  ah  omnibus  ama- 
rctur. 

"A.  Ecclesie  sancte  frequentens  limina .  sacra  piectori  condehat  man- 
data  sagaciter. 

"A.  Infantia  teneriori  decursa  corpus  jejuniis  macerabat. 
•    "A.  Jtiste  et  sanctcV  vivendo  ad  ho  nor  em  sacerdotii  meruit  j^f'omo- 
vcri  divinitus. 

'  Alterations  lierc  in  MS. 
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"A.  0 per  omnia  laiulahilcm  vinim  .  cujus  mentis  ah  omwi^iule 
lihcrantur  .  qui  ex  toto  corde  querunt  ilium.  ^^  ^ 

"In  Evangelic. 

"A.  0  Christi  pidas  omni  proscquenda  laudc  qua  sui  famidi 
Niclwlai  meriia.  longe  lateque  declarat  nam  ex  tumha  ejus  marmorea 
oleum  manat  .  citnetosque  languidos  sanat." 


"AD    MISSAM 

"  STATUIT    EI    DOMINUS    TESTAMENTUM. 

"  Collegia. 

"Deus  qui  beatiim  Nicliolaum  pontificem  tuum  inniiraeris  deco- 
rasti  miraciilis  .  tribue  nobis  lit  ejus  nieritis  7  precibus  a  gelieinie 
incendiis  liberaniur  .  per  . 

"  Epistola. 
"  Hcce  sacerdos. 

"  Gr. 
"  Juravit  dominus  .  reliqua . 

"  EVANGELIUM. 

"  SINT    LUMBI    VESTRI    PRECINCTI,    ETC. 

"  Segeetum. 

"  Sanctifica  quoBsumus  domine  oblata  munera  .  quae  in  venera- 
tione  sancti  antistitis  tui  Nicholai  offeruntur  ut  per  ea  vita  nostra 
inter  adversa  ubique  dirigatur  et  j)rospera  .  per  dominuni. 

"  Post  Communionem. 

"  Sacrificia  que  sumpsimus  domine  pro  sollempnitate  sancti  pon- 
tificis  tui  Nicliolai  sempiterna  nos  protectione  confirment  .  per  . 

"  Responsoria. 

"  Scrvns  Dei  Niclwkivs  auri  pondo  triiim  virr/inum  redemit  jmdo- 
rem  earnmque  i^atris  impudicam  rcmenso  aura  fugavit  inopiam. 

"V.  AJluens  itaque  miserieordie  visceribus  metallo  duplicato  jrw- 
pulsavit  carvm  infamiam  .  eariimgne  . 

"  R  [.. . .  Nicholaus^  p)ontificale  dccoratus  infula  omnibus  se  amahl- 
lem  exhibuit.] 

"  V.  Magne  pater  Nicholae  summo  2')diri  piroxime  .  Admiranda  que 
precel/.is  ap)ud  cum,  gratia .  ac  comisis  nos  emnndans  nr  cadamns  siis- 
tine  .  Jam  pier  terras  et  per  marc  fama  rrliJitrrinir  rrforr/idn  jrihn- 
latos  .  et  elcvando  nanfragos.'' 

^  This,  wvittrn  on  the  upper  ui.'irp;in  o!'  \\\v  leaf,  is  |)r()l)al)lv  (liaf 
wliioli  was  omitted  hero. 
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"Ad  Vespera. 

"  A.  Copiose  caritatis  Nicholae  pontifex  qui  cmn  Deo  gloriaris  in 
cell  palatio  .  condescende  supplicamus  .  ad  te  suspirantibus  ut  exutos 
gravi  came  pertralias  ad  superos. 

"Du77i  Mirensium  quidam  antistes  pulsens  oh  invidiam  esset  de 
sede  sua  stillicidium  manare  statim  old  sacri  desivit .  Tamdiu  quippe 
sahdaris  ille  liquor  manare  cessavit  quousque  presul  idem  cathcdram 
suam  reciperet  .  stilli[cidiumy 


II. 
BEITISH    MUSEUM. 

Arundel  MS.  9\,227bf.  {Twelfth  Century). 


"in  natale  sancti  nicholai. 
"Lectio  Pkima. 
"  Beatus  Kicholaus  ex  illustri  prosapia  ortus  .  civis  fuit  Patere 
urbis :'  qufe  e.st  una  ex  nobilissimis  Licipe  provincise  civitatibus  . 
Cujns  parentes  cum  in  primevo  juventutis  flore  hunc  solum  genu- 
issent  filium  ^  cunctis  se  voluptatibus  abdicantes  .  inter  suas  pieces 
quas  domino  frequenter  fundebant  .  hunc  solum  superstitem  . 
hunc  non  solum  divitiarum :'  sed  et  morum  flagitabant  heredem  . 
Quorum  vota  Deus  prospectans  in  ipso  primordio  nativitatis  ejus 
monstrare  est  dignatus  .  qualis  esset  puer  futurus  .  Nam  cum  ma- 
tris  adhuc  aleretur  lacte  t'  cepit  quarta  et  sexta  feria  semel  bibere 
mammas  .  et  hac  vice  contentus  .  tota  die  sic  permanere  .  Puerili- 
bus  igitur  annis  ut  patriarcha  Jacob  simpliciter  domi  transactis  :' 
cepit  jam  bonaj  indolis  puer  bona3  spei  monstrare  principia .  majo-. 

ribus  scilicet  adherere quseque  digna  in  secreto  toris  re- 

condere  .  Vtroque parente  orbatus:^  roga [cjlementiam 

domini  .  ut  de  opibus  sibi  relictis  sic  ipso  donante  ordinaret  .  ut 
omnimodis  divino  conspectui  placeret." 

II. 

"Accidit  autem  ut  quidam  convicanens  ad  nimiam  inopiam  re- 
dactus  .  tres  filias  fornicari  constitueret  ^  ut  earum  infami  commer- 
cio  infelicem  ageret  vitam  .  Quod  ubi  vir  sanctus  comperit:'  misero 
homini  condoluit  .  ejusque  inopiam  relevare  decrevit  .  Cum  ergo 
vir  sanctus  facti  sui  nullum  nisi  Christum  habere  vellet  conscium  :! 
nocte  ad  domum  predicti  viri  perrexit .  et  non  minimum  auri  pon- 
dus  per  fenestram  intro  projecit .  ac  recessit .  Quod  ubi  mane  facto 
surgens  prsedictus  homo  comperit :!  innumeras  Deo  gratias  egit  . 
Yir  auteni  sanctus  .  idem  misericordiae  opus  iterum  ac  tercio  im- 
pendere  predicto  viro  non  destitit  .  Ita  Nicholaus  Ihesu  Christi 
tamuhis  .  pnedicti  hominis  inopiam  misericorditer  suUevavit  r^  et 
filiarum   ejus   incestum  cohibens  .  legitimo  eas  matrimonio  juxta 
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nataliura  suorum  dignitatem  copulavit  .  Quod  prsedictimi  virum 
deprehendisse  postquam  vir  sanctus  comperit :!  ne  cuiquam  dum 
vitales  carperet  auras  .  hoc  indicaret  ab  eo  exegit." 

III. 

"  Mirrea  igitur  metropolis  orbata  proprio  antistite  .  et  contione 
fidelium  pro  substituendo  pastore  facta  :!  quidam  sanctus  pontifex 
intererat  .  ad  cujus  intuitu  omnium  pendebat  sententia  .  Illis  ergo 
divinani  clementiam  iraplorantibus  ^  vocem  de  caelo  prsedictus 
pontifex  audivit  .  ut  quem  primum  matutinali  tempore  ad  seccle- 
siam  venire  conspiceret  Nicholaum  nomine  .  antistitem  consecra- 
ret .  Sancto  igitur  prsesule  divinum  promissum  expectante  r'  ecce 
matutinali  tempore  quasi  a  Deo  missus  ante  omnes  veniebat 
Nicholaus  .  Quem  mox  sanctus  episcopus  blande  sciscitans  .  quo 
nomine  vocaretur  interrogat  .  At  ille  inclinato  capite  t^  '  Nicholaus' 
inquit  '  vestrse  sanctitatis  servus'.  Quem  protinus  sanctus  prsesul 
in  concilium  ducens  ^J  '  en'  inquit  '  quod  petivimus  accepimus  .  en 
adest  de  quo  vestra  flagitavit  caritas'.  Quo  viso  i!  ingentem  omnes 
clamorem  tollunt  ad  sidera  .  salvatoris  laudantes  magnalia." 

IV. 

"  Pontifical!  igitur  cathedra  sullimatus )!  eandem  morum  gravita- 
tem  quam  prius  .  eandemque  sectabatur  humilitatem  ,  Creber  in 
oratione  pervigilabat .  corpus  attenuabat  jejuniis  .  Mulierum  con- 
sortia licet  ab  ipso  pueritise  suae  tempore  exhorruerit .  tamen  ex 
hoc  quasi  quandam  pestem  fugiebat  .  In  suscipiendis  hospitibus 
humilem  .  in  loquendo  se  affabilem  pmebebat  .  Alacer  erat  in  ex- 
hortando  .  severus  in  corripiendo  .  Viduarum  et  orphanorum  atque 
oppressorum .  sic  negocia  exercebat  ^  ac  si  propria  essent .  Eapinam 
execrabatur  potentum  .  arguebatque  vinolentos  .  Et  si  quem  forte 
quolibet  casu  affectum  cernebat :!  mirabiliter  reficiebat .  mirabilius- 
que  consolabatur  .  Crescebat  cotidie  fama  bonitatis  ejus  .  quse  ubi- 
que  laudem  ferebat  Nicholai  .  Hinc  potens  .  liinc  impotens  ilium 
nominabat  .  Gaudebat  populus  de  tali  patrono  .  letabantur  heroes 
de  tanto  pontifice  .  qui  ita  se  auctoritate  et  gratia  plenum  exhibe- 
bat .  ut  omnium  gereret  curam  .  et  episcopi  dignitatem  non  amit- 
teret  .  Verum  tempus  raihi  deficiet  .  quin  et  sermo  deseret .  si  de 
singulis  ejus  meri.tis  scribere  temptavero  .  Sed  qui  scire  volueritV 
qualem  se  quantumque  praestiterit ,  mordacem  comprimat  deutem  . 
et  ex  subjectis  evidenter  agnoscere  valebit  .  Cum  igitur  omnium 
carismatum  virtute  corroboraretur  Nicholaus  .  et  nichil  sibi  sed 
totum  Dei  gratise  tribueret  ^  cepit  ita  choruscare  miraculis  .  ut  non 
tantum  sui  .  sed  etiam  alieni  quibuslibet  oppressi  angustus  .  invo- 
cato  nomine  ejus  statim  sentirent  levamen." 

V. 

"  Quadam  vero  die  cum  quidam  nautae  subita  maris  tempestate 
periclitarentur .  adeo  ut  presentem  illis  intentarent  omnia  mortem:^ 
1886  15 
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extemplo  dissolutis  frigore  membris  clamabant  .  '  Nicolae  famule 
Dei  .  si  vera  sunt  quae  cle  te  auclivimus  .  nunc  nos  ea  suppremo  in 
periculo  constituti  experiamur  .  quatinus  eruti  ex  sevientis  flncti- 
bus  maris  .  Deo  et  tute  liberationi  gratias  agamus'.  Mira  res  .  talia 
referentibus :'  apparuit  quidam  in  similitudine  viri  .  dicens  eis  . 
'  Vocastis  me  enim  .  ecce  assum'.  et  coepit  eos  in  rudentibus  et  in 
antennis  .  aliisque  adjuvare  navis  amiamentis  .  Nee  multo  post 
oninis  pelagi  cecidit  fragor  .  omnisque  cessavit  tempestas  .  Tunc 
Iseti  nautge  placata  sulcantes  sequora  quantocius  optatum  subeunt 
portum  .  Qui  egressi  :^  sciscitabantur  quo  Nicolaus  esset  .  Cum 
autem  indicatum  fiiisset  eis  in  ascclesia  t'  e  vestigio  ingressi  .  mira- 
bile  dictu  quern  nunquam  viderant  .  sine  indice  cognoverunt .  Mox 
prostrati  ad  pedes  ejus  :!  ceperunt  ei  gratias  agere  .  dicentes  quali- 
ter  de  confinio  mortis  ipso  suffragante  liberati  essent." 

VI. 

"  Eo  tempore  .  Licis  regionis  populum  gravis  fames  oppresserat . 
Dei  autem  famulus  pro  commissi  gregis  provisione  dum  esset  solli- 
citus :'  naves  onustas  tritico  ad  portum  appulisse  audivit  .  Quod 
videlicet  nauti?e  Alexandrite  sumpserant  t'  et  Constantinopolim  ad 
expensas  regias  devehebant  .  Ad  quos  vir  Dei  accessit :!  et  ut  ex 
eo  plebis  sua  inopiam  relevarent  expetiit .  Quod  cum  se  facere  non 
ausos  esse  faterentur  r^ '  spondeo'  inquit '  vobis  in  domini  mei  cui  ser- 
vio  virtute .  quia  nullam  minorationem  pro  hoc  apud  regium  exac- 
torem  habebitis\  Cum  ergo  precibus  sancti  praesulis  adquievissent 
et  ex  singulis  puppibus  centum  ei  modios  numerassent  t'  nichil 
minus  se  postea  repperisse  mirati  sunt  .  Vir  itaque  domini  accepto 
f  rumento  :'  sic  per  industriam  illud  partiri  studuit  .  sicut  unum- 
quenque  noverat  indigere  .  Mirandis  plus  miranda  succedunt  . 
Tanta  enim  Dei  omnipotentis  largitate  hoc  ipsum  parvum  quod 
sanctus  distribuit  auctum  est  .  ut  non  tantum  eodem  sed  etiam 
altero  exacto  anno  ad  victum  singulis  sufliceret  .  quin  et  multi  spe 
credula  exinde  serere  non  dubitabant  .  Quos  nequaquam  expectata 
seges  vanis  frustrata  est  aristis  .  sed  uberioribus  farsit  redditibus." 

VII. 

.  "  Judex  autem  civitatis  Mirreorum  corruptus  pecunia  .  tres  in- 
nocentes  viros  niorti  adjudicaverat  .  Quibus  ad  interficiendum 
eductis :!  ubi  vir  domini  hoc  audivit  .  festinus  ad  locum  cucurrit  . ' 
et  de  manu  spiculatoris  gladium  auferens  .  eosdem  absolutos  secum 
ad  civitatem  reduxit  .  Corrupto  autem  judici  suppliciter  veniam 
poscenti :!  benignus  indulsit  .  Tres  quoque  principes  apud  impera- 
toreni  falsis  criminibus  graviter  accusati  .  dum  ab  eodem  neci  fuis- 
sent  adjudicati :!  sancti  viri  vulgante  fama  cognoscentes  .  ut  se  ab 
imminenti  periculo  erueret  cum  multis  gemitibus  exorabant  .  Se- 
quenti  autem  nocte  Sanctus  vir  tarn  iniperatori  quam  profecto  in 
somnis  apparuit  .  et  ut  nichil  mali  predictis  viris  inferre  sinerent  _. 
sub  gravi  interminatione  prohibuit  .  Qui  statim  absoluti :'  et  priori 
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imperatoris  sunt  gratia}  restitiiti  .  Post  paucos  igitur  dies  predicti 
viri  acceptis  sillabis  augustalil)U.sque  numeribus  :^  ad  servura  Dei 
uti  devov^erant  ire  coeperuut .  Qui  venientes  .  sanctumque  Nicolauiu 
videntes  r^  ilico  consternati  solo  pedes  ejus  osculabantur  .  et  prie 
magnitudine  lfetitia3  claris  repetebant  vocibus  .  'Vere  dilectissinuis 
Dei  es  amicus  .  vere  cultor  et  amator  Cliristi  .  vere  tu  omnium  ore 
laudandus  .  propter  quem  mirabilitcr  a  morte  liberati  sumus.' " 

VIII. 

"  Nunc  fratres  karissimi  de  solennitate  beatissimi  Nicolai  aliquid 
loquamur  .  quoniam  illius  solennitas  agitur .  quem  non  solum  Gre- 
cia  sed  pene  totus  orbis  predicat  .  Et  juste  quidera  .  quia  licet  per- 
pauca  scripta  sint  ex  his  quae  Sanctus  vir  in  vita  sua  patravit  ^ 
tamen  ex  quo  ad  Christum  perrexit  .  tanta  miracula  cotidie  exhi- 
bet  .  ut  nulla  sufficiat  prom  ere  lingua  .  Nam  quis  poterit  explicare 
quam  sepe  ejus  meritis  csecis  visus  .  surdis  auditus  .  et  ut  breviter 
dicam  debilibus  cunctis  celerrima  redditur  sospitas  ?  Ex  marmore 
etiam  tumuli  ejus  sacrum  resudat  oleum  .  quod  a  ministris  peniculo 
collectum  .  studiosissime  reconditur  ad  diversorum  languorum  pro- 
ficuam  unctionem  .  Mirabili[s]  quippe  Deus  in  Sanctis  suis  .  quo- 
niam sic  famulos  suos  glorificare  consuevit  .  ut  in  omnem  terram 
exeat  sonus  eorum  victorite  ac  triumphi  .  quia  dum  suis  supplici- 
bus  collata  coelitus  non  denegant  patrocinia  •:!  ostendunt  se  mundi 
devicto  principe  diademate  redimi'tos  seterno. 

"  Omnis  ergo  sexus  omnisque  conditio  beati  Nicolai  tutamen  ex- 
petens  imploret  sufFragia  r'  quterat  auxilia  .  Novit  enim  ccelesti  pal- 
ma  potitus  subvenire  misericorditer  afflictis  .  liberare  oppresses  , 
et  pestiferos  solvere  nexus. 

"  Oraraus  itaque  sanctissime  pater  .  ut  humillimas  nostra?  peti- 
tionis  voces  attendas  .  affectum  conspicias  .  et  considerate  nostroe 
conditionis  figmento  .  hostem  comprimas  .  expellas  tyrannidem  . 
dissidentes  pacifices  .  tuearis  presules  .  abbates  dirigas  .  monachos 
foveas  .  gubernes  clericos  .  et  omnibus  qui  tua  devote  solennia  pe'ra- 
gunt  coeleste  levamen  acceleres. 

"  Nos  quoque  misellos  simul  qui  velut  merces  operam  dedimus  . 
et  exilem  gloria  tute  formavimus  laudem  :^  ab  onmi  perturbacione 
insidiantium  eripias  .  a  suggestione  s])irituum  immundorum  custo- 
dias  .  quatinus  tideliter  Ihesu  Christo  domino  servire  mereamur 
qui  cum  Deo  patre  et  spiritu  sancto  vivit  et  regnat  Deus  .  per  om- 
nia Siccula  sifculorum  AMf:N." 
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Thursday,  August  20,  1885. 


The  party  left  Brighton  in  special  carriages  attached  to  the  8.50  train 
for  Portsmouth,  and  ah'ghted  at  the  Shoreham  Station.  New  Shore- 
ham  Church  was  the  first  atti'action,  and  the  edifice  was  much  admired. 
This  has  been  a  large  cruciform  church,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
nave  is  destroyed.  The  old  nave,  tower,  and  transepts  are  Norman  ; 
but  the  capitals  on  the  sides  of  the  tower  indicate  a  difierence  of 
date.  The  rich  east  end  is  later,  having  been  rebuilt  in  place  of  the 
old  Norman  apsidal  east  ending.  It  has  north  and  south  aisles,  the 
piers  and  arches  on  the  two  sides  exhibiting  a  great  variation  in 
design,  being  Transition  Norman.  Some  Perpendicular  windows  had 
been  inserted,  but  are  now  removed.  From  a  weather-moulding  for 
the  roof,  on  the  eastern  face  of  the  tower,  now  entirely  within  the 
church,  it  is  evident  that  the  original  chancel  must  have  been  very 
low ;  therefore  probably  small,  and  terminating  in  an  apse,  like  the 
church  of  Newhaven. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  Bon.  Secretary,  described  the  his- 
tory and  features  of  the  structure,  and  referring  to  its  plan,  said 
it  had  only  been  a  parish  church  from  the  commencement,  although 
it  was  very  much  on  the  plan  of  the  abbey  churches.  Many  would 
infer  that  it  had  been  attached  to  some  priory  or  abbey ;  but  this 
was  not  the  case.  They  had  been  told  that  the  church  was  built 
from  one  original  design,  and  that  this  was  carried  out  at  once  ;  but 
it  was  quite  apparent  that  the  base  of  the  tower  was  older  than  some 
of  the  other  parts.  He  referred  to  many  important  details,  and  pointed 
out  that  the  old  builders,  in  order  to  avoid  sameness,  had,  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  present  choir,  adopted  different  designs  on  either  side 
of  the  church.  He  also  spoke  specially  with  regard  to  the  buttresses 
on  the  outside  of  the  building. 

The  next  halting-place  was  Old  Shoreham  Church,  which  is  cruci- 
form in  shape,  and  was  repaired  and  refitted  a  few  years  ago.     It  is- 
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remarkable  for  the  small  number  of  windows  and  the  consequent  dark- 
ness of  the  nave,  as  also  for  possessing  on  the  tie-beams  of  the  chancel 
the  tooth-moulding,  which  is  very  rarely  found  carved  in  wood.  The 
interior  aiches  are  highly  ornamental. 

Mr.  Brock  entered  into  an  interesting  description  of  the  building, 
and  pointed  out  that  the  nave  was  Saxon,  and  not  Norman  work,  as 
had  generally  been  supposed.  He  also  stated  that  the  work  of  the 
church  must  be  regarded  with  great  care,  inasmuch  as  it  had  been 
repaired  with  a  soft  stone,  which  now  appeared  in  a  worse  state  than 
some  of  that  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  storms  of  seven  hun- 
dred years.  "Whilst  walking  round  the  outside  of  the  walls  he  drew 
attention  to  the  blocked  Saxon  door  on  the  north  side,  and  the  long 
and  short  quoins  at  the  west  end.  These  are  formed  of  massive  blocks 
of  stone. 

At  Bramber,  which  was  next  visited,  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  Morland 
Rice,  and  Mr.  Matthew  H.  Bloxara,  F.S.A.,  received  the  party.  Bram- 
ber Church  was  first  sought,  and  here  the  Rector  kindly  gave  a  lucid 
explanation  of  the  building,  which  was  formerly  cruciform.  The 
manner  in  which  the  original  chancel-arch  and  the  two  arches  giving 
access  to  the  transept  had  been  filled  in  were  pointed  out ;  and 
the  Rector  added  that  there  was  a  Norman  doorway  at  the  end  of  the 
present  nave,  which  he  wanted  to  open  ;  but  there  being  a  large 
stump  of  ivy  on  the  outside,  the  architect  assured  him  that  if  this 
was  removed,  the  whole  end  of  the  church  would  most  likely  collapse. 
Although  very  small,  the  church  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  the  little 
ivy-clad  building  presents  a  very  quaint  appearance  when  viewed  from 
a  distance. 

Progress  was  next  made  to  Bramber  Castle,  where  Mr.  M.  Bloxam, 
F.S.A.,  delivered  a  brief  address.  He  said  ;  "  Time  does  not  permit  of 
more  than  a  very  cursory  view  being  taken  of  the  Castle  of  Bramber 
and  its  surroundings.  An  ancient  British  fortress  of  prehistoric  date, 
it  contains  within  its  limits  the  mound  (not  altogether  artificial)  which 
characterises  other  British  fortresses,  as  at  Windsor,  Warwick,  Tam- 
worth,  Lincoln,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Norwich,  and  elsewhere,  on  the 
sites  of  which  mediaeval  castles  were  subsequently  built.  To  the  family 
of  De  Braose,  the  first  of  whom  (William  de  Braose)  came  over  with 
William  Duke  of  Normandy  in  the  eleventh  century,  we  owe  the  con- 
struction of  the  mediaeval  castle,  of  which  the  existing  apparent 
remains  are  but  small.  We  cannot  say  what  foundations  may  be  hid- 
den beneath  the  soil.  The  site  comprises  somewhat  more  than  three 
acres.  The  ruins  which  are  visible  are  not  extensive.  They  consist 
of  fragments  of  walling  on  the  western  and  north-western  sides  ;  some 
ruinous  buildings  which,  when  entire,  guarded  the  entrance  into  the 
Castle ;  and  near  the  entrance  on  the  east  side,  the  ruins  of  a  strong 
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tower  of  Noi'man  areliitecture,  of  possibly  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century  (perhaps  of  that  succeeding),  which  formed  the  Norman 
Castle,  or  castellnm,  mentioned  as  such  in  Domesday  Boole.  We  read 
of  no  sieges  undergone  by  this  mediaeval  fortress.  King  John,  in 
one  of  his  itineraries,  is  said  to  have  been  refused  admission  here,  and 
to  have  been  compelled  to  sleep  at  Bramber.  A  subsequent  monarch, 
Edward  I,  is  said  to  have  slept  one  night  at  Sele  (better  known  as 
Beeding  Priory),  within  one  mile  of  the  Castle.  In  the  civil  wars  of 
the  seventeenth  century  this  Castle  is  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  a 
small  body,  a  mere  handful,  of  troops.  It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
Castle,  in  a  narrow  lane,  that  on  the  14th  of  October  1651,  Charles  II, 
on  his  escape  from  Worcester  in  disguise,  attended  by  Lord  Wilmot 
and  Colonel  Gunter,  had  to  run  the  gauntlet,  and  to  pass  through  a 
number  of  the  Parliamentarian  forces  stationed  to  guard  the  bridge, 
but  who  had  left  their  post  for  refreshment,  and  who  jostled  the  King 
and  the  other  two  rudely  to  the  side  of  the  lane.  On  the  old  bridge 
at  Bramber  was  formerly  a  chapel  served  by  an  ecclesiastic  from  the 
neighbouring  Priory." 

Mr.  E.  P.  L.  Brock  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Round  also  addressed  the  gather- 
ing ;  and  whilst  a  circuit  of  the  ruins  was  being  made,  the  former 
suggested  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  should  be  requested  to  allow  exca- 
vations to  be  made  upon  the  traditional  site  of  the  old  chapel,  in  order 
to  ascertain  if  the  theory  generally  held  as  to  its  position  can  be  sup- 
ported by  direct  evidence. 

Mr.  Buckler,  architect  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  is  the  owner 
of  the  ground,  promised  to  represent  the  matter  to  His  Grace ;  and  if 
the  request  is  acceded  to,  the  result  will  be  looked  forward  to  with 
great  interest  by  all  antiquaries. 

Steyning  Church  was  reached  just  before  one  o'clock,  and  the 
visitors  lingered  long  in  the  old  building.  The  church  is  a  small 
portion  of  the  original  plan.  It  now  consists  of  a  western  tower, 
nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  and  chancel,  which  latter  has  recently 
been  reconstructed,  not  in  accordance  with  the  rest  of  the  church. 
The  arches  between  the  nave  and  aisles  are  round,  high,  and  en- 
riched with  Norman  ornaments  in  various  patterns,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  extreme  arch  on  either  side  to  the  west,  which  is 
plainer  ;  and  the  last  piers  are  partially  included  in  the  wall,  show- 
ing that  the  arches  and  piers  had  been  intended  to  cease  where 
they  now  do.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  rather  narrow  ;  but  the  former 
is  very  lofty,  with  round-headed  clerestory  windows,  of  which  the 
upper  portions  only  are  glazed.  Between  the  nave  and  the  chancel  are 
four  very  high  substantial  arches,  apparently  designed  to  support  a 
central  tower.  The  present  tower  was  added  at  a  later  epoch,  appa- 
rently after  the  period  of  the  dissolution. 
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Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills  gave  a  most  interesting  and  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  building,  aiad  his  discourse  was  heartily  appreciated. 

Upon  leaving  the  church  the  party  adjourned  to  the  White  Horse 
Hotel  for  luncheon. 

The  next  place  on  the  programme  was  Edburton,  where  was  read 
the  following  paper  on 

Edburton  Church, 
by  the  rev.  1\  gell,  m.a.,  vicar. 

As  the  official  conservator  of  this  ancient  building,  I  beg  leave  to 
bid  you  all  a  hearty  welcome  within  these  venerable  walls.  I  am  the 
twenty-seventh  on  the  extant  roll  of  the  rectors  of  this  obscure  Sussex 
pastorate,  appointed,  like  my  twenty-six  predecessors,  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbuiy.  That  record  covers  five  and  a  half  out  of  the 
seven  centuries  during  which  this  church  has  stood  on  this  spot,  and 
it  seems  most  probable  it  is  itself  only  the  successor  of  an  older  struc- 
ture. The  name  of  our  parish  is  Edbourghton,  or  Edburga's  town  ; 
doubtless  from  St.  Edburga,  sister  of  King  Edmund,  and  grand- 
daughter of  good  King  Alfred,  whose  father  is  known  to  have  i"esided 
at  Bramber. 

The  church  is  said  by  Bacon  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew  (with- 
out any  quoted  authority),  and  is  a  typical  specimen  of  those  Sussex 
churches  so  delightfully  described  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock  on  Mon- 
day. It  has  been  less  injured  than  most  of  our  churches  by  that 
terrible  process  which  has  been  applied  to  so  many  of  them  with  dis- 
astrous effect  by  so-called  modern  architects.  I  mean  the  process  of 
"restoration".  We  were  protected  during  the  worst  "restoring" 
period  by  our  remote  position ;  by  the  wild  Weald  on  one  side,  and  the 
Southdown  wilderness  on  the  other ;  and  by  those  roads  east  and  west 
(if  roads  they  deserve  to  be  called),  over  which  you  have  just  had  to 
climb. 

The  church  consists,  as  you  see,  of  five  members,  a  porch,  nave, 
chancel  of  First  Pointed  period,  a  chantry -chapel  of  very  early  Second 
Pointed,  and  a  tower  of  late  Perpendicular  date.  The  stern  simplicity 
of  the  chamfering,  and  the  unknapp'ed,  plastered  flintwork,  are  charac- 
teristic features  in  close  harmony  with  the  locality.  We  stand  on  a 
rocky  knoll  of  upper  green  sand,  and  the  vast  chalk  formation  is 
within  a  few  hundred  yards.  So  the  sister  sciences  of  archaeology  anil 
geology  may  be  said  to  kiss  each  other  in  this  building.  The  nave  and 
porch  are  considered  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock  to  be  as  early  as  King 
John's  time,  c.  1200  a.d.  The  chancel,  in  the  windows  of  which  you 
will  observe  a  wave-moulding,  is  cither  of  a  little  later  date  or  a  more 
highly  Huishcd  portion  of  the  earlier  date.     The  chantry  on  the  north 
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side  (now  used  as  a  vestry),  called  the  Truleigh  or  Traigil  Chapel,  is 
known  bj  documentary  evidence  to  be  of  the  date  1319.  The  deed  of 
William  de  Northo,  the  founder,  is  dated  at  Bramber,  July  13th,  in 
that  year,  when  a  priest  was  endowed  to  pray  for  his  soul  and  those  of 
his  two  wives,  Olive  and  Christiana,  in  this  chapel,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Katherine.  The  tower,  of  worked  flints,  was  raised  when 
the  decay  of  architectural  art  had  begun  ;  but  it  stands  with  the  record 
of  its  four  centuries  written  so  visibly  upon  it,  putting  forth  no  claim 
to  grace  or  gi-andeur,  but  going  through  its  own  daily  work  with  a 
certain  noble  carelessness  of  what  anybody  may  think  about  it ;  rent, 
but  not  ruined  yet ;  gathering  human  souls  together  with  its  old  bells, 
and  attracting  the  half  unconscious  love  of  those  who  have,  during  all 
that  time,  grown  up  familiar  with  its  aspect,  and  lain  down  to  sleep  at 
last  beneath  its  shade. 

Mr.  Brock  has  pointed  out  the  two  corbels  in  the  western  walls  as 
indications  of  the  framework  of  the  older  tower  or  bell-gable,  which 
probably  was  supported  on  them.  We  have  three  bells,  the  tenor 
being  85  J  inches  in  diameter.  Two  of  them  are  pre -Reformation  bells^ 
and  one  is  dated  1639.  One  of  the  ancient  bells  is  inscribed  "  Sancta 
Katerina,  ora  pro  nobis";  the  other,  "  Sancta  Anna,  ora  pro  nobis"; 
and  the  third,  "  Gloria  Deo  in  Excelsis."  Out  of  X,000  bells  in  Sussex, 
only  106  were  cast  before  1570,  and  our  two  older  bells  are  of  this 
number. 

I  will  ask  your  kind  attention  to  several  points  of  special  interest 
which  have  survived  to  us.  1.  An  ancient  sundial  without  a  gnomon, 
on  the  eastern  jamb  of  the  porch  (similar,  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock  says, 
to  one  discovered  at  the  Church  of  Bishopstone),  supposed  to  be  of 
Saxon  date,  and  possibly  belonging  to  the  earlier  church  which  stood 
here.  2.  The  piscina  of  a  rood-altar  is  in  the  south  wall.  An  altar 
stood  where  the  pulpit  now  stands ;  and  that  veteran  archseologist, 
Mr.  Matthew  H,  Bloxam,  informs  me  this  is  a  valuable  instance  of  an 
ancient  feature,  to  which  attention  has  only  recently  been  directed ; 
the  flattened  capital  of  the  impost  of  the  low  chancel-arch  also  telling 
ns  of  the  rood-screen  which  stood  before  the  chancel  in  pre-Reformation 
times.  3.  The  two  low  side-windows  in  the  chancel,  similar  to  those 
at  Dunchurch,  near  Rugby.  They  have  been  carefully  examined  by 
Mr.  Bloxam  and  Mr.  Brock ;  and  the  rebate  in  the  aperture,  evidently 
intended  for  the  usual  shutters  instead  of  glass,  has  been  noticed  by 
both  those  authorities  as  indicating  the  uses  to  which  these  win- 
dows were  applied.  The  friars,  protected  by  p9.pal  bulls  in  their  inva- 
sions of  the  rights  of  the  parochial  or  secular  clergy,  sat  here  to 
receive  the  confessions  of  all  who  came,  till  these  windows  were  half 
cJosed  up  (as  now  usually  seen)  by  an  order,  the  date  of  which  is  given 
in  Bloxam.  that  they  should  be  no  longer  used.     The  shutters  used  by 
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the  friars  were  then  removed,  the  windows  glazed,  and  the  practice 
discontinued.  4.  The  ancient  leaden  font,  one  of  the  three  in  the 
county.  The  date  of  it  is  1180  A.D.,  or  1190.  It  was  evidently  cast  in 
a  mould,  in  a  roll,  and  joined  at  the  right  length,  the  junction  being 
seen  on  the  eastern  side.  The  stand  is  new.  Another  pedestal,  of 
indifferent  design,  is  given  in  Cartwright,  in' 1724,  5.  The  pulpit,  of 
Jacobean  date,  probably  ordered  at  the  metropolitan  visitation  by 
Archbishop  Laud,  who,  parish  tradition  says,  preached  in  it  himself. 
6.  The  rails,  which  Mr.  Bloxam  says  were  the  first  ever  put  into  the 
church,  i.e.,  1635,  when  an  order  was  given  to  exclude  dogs  from  the 
sanctuary ;  and  probably  Laud,  who  first  ordered  them,  included  Puri- 
tans in  that  designation.  7.  The  Register  in  the  Vestry,  15-58  ;  the 
first  Order  in  Council  being  1528,  and  the  second  1558,  which  brought 
this  venerable  document  into  existence.  8.  The  Hippesley  mural 
monument  with  a  defaced  inscription,  which  Mr.  Wright  has  under- 
taken to  complete.  And  perhaps  I  may  include  among  our  curiosities 
a  headstone  near  the  porch,  which  is  so  peculiarly  worded  that  I  shall 
feel  deeply  obliged  to  any  English  scholar  who  will  tell  my  parish  what 
is  the  exact  position  designated  by  the  inscription  of  the  two  wives  of 
Mr,  Gallop. 


Mr,  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  ffon,  Sec,  followed  with  a  brief 
address,  and  the  visitors  then  adjourned  to  the  Vicarage,  and  partook 
of  tea,  which  was  kindly  provided  for  them. 

Progress  was  then  made  to  Poynings  Church.  This  is  a  plain  Per- 
pendicular cross-church  with  a  central  tower,  but  no  aisles,  of  dressed 
flint ;  the  principal  entrance  being  on  the  northern  side,  where  there 
is  a  porch ;  other  doors  existing  at  the  west  end,  and  in  the  south 
sides  of  both  nave  and  chancel.  This  last  contains  a  piscina  and  three 
sedilia  in  excellent  condition.  The  font  is  an  octagonal  column  of 
sandstone  with  trefoil-headed  panels  woi"ked  in  the  sides.  In  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  building  some  portion  of  the  outer  wall  of  both 
chancel  and  south  transept  seems  to  have  belonged  to  an  earlier  struc- 
ture. The  general  features  of  this  church  are  so  much  like  those 
of  Alfriston,  save  that  the  latter  is  larger  and  more  ornamental,  that 
they  probably  were  erected  nearly  at  the  same  period,  and  perhaps 
even  by  the  same  architect.  This  place  was  carefully  inspected,  and 
the  explanations  of  Mr.  Brock  proved  of  great  value. 

Pyecombe  Church  was  the  last  halting-place,  and  as  it  was  now 
growing  late,  a  hurried  visit  was  paid,  and  no  explanations  of  its  archae- 
ology were  given. 

The  evening  meeting  was  held  in  the  King's  Apartments,  Royal 
Pavilion.     There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members  and  ladies,  and 
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the  two  papers  read  during  the  evening  were  listened  to  with  marked 
attention  and  interest.  Mr.  John  Brinton,  M.P.,  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  Association,  occupied  the  chair,  and  amongst  those 
present  were  Mr.  W.  H.  Cope,  Mr.  Arthur  Cope,  Mr.  Thomas  Morgan, 
F.S.A.,  V.P.,  Bon.  Treasurer;  Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  Q.C.;  Mr.  Grain, 
Mr.  S.  B.  Merriman,  Mr.  R.  W.  Merriman,  Mr.  Edward  Bush,  Mr. 
Reay,  Mr.  C.  Lynam,  Mr.  J,  F.  Swayne,  Mr.  R.  Sims,  Mr.  E.  De  Paris, 
Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Secretary;  Mr. 
G.  R.  Wright,  F.S.A.,  Eon.  Congress  Secretary,  and  others. 

The  Chairman,  without  any  prefatory  remarks,  at  once  called  upon 
Mr.  Walter  de  Gray  Birch,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Secretary,  to  read  a  paper 
on  "  Notes  on  some  Anglo-Saxon  Charters  of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Centuries  relating  to  Sussex."     He  had  only  to  ask  the  speakers  if,  at 
the  close  of  the  paper,  they  had  any  observations  to  offer,  to  make 
such  as  briefly  as  possible.     That  was  so  opposed  to  Parliamentary 
precedent  that  he  could  value  it  more  than  any  person  present. 
Mr.  Birch  then  read  his  paper,  which  will  be  printed  hereafter. 
Mr.  Thomas  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  V.P.,  Hon.  Treasurer,  said  he  should 
have  wished  that  some  one  else  rather  than  he  should  have  risen  to 
offer  some  observations  on  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  paper 
just  read.     The  paper  consisted  very  much    in   the  identification  of 
names  in  that  county,  of  which  he  was  afraid  he  was  not  sufficiently 
cognisant  to  follow,  and  he  could  only  speak  in  general  terms  of  the 
value  of  the  paper  they  had  had  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  preservation 
of  old  documents  he  had  referred  to,  he  (the  speaker)  thought  Mr. 
Birch  had  done  much  towards  this  by  taking  upon  himself  to  publish 
the  charters  he  had  discovered.     One  or  two  points  he  referred  to  in 
his  paper  were  good  matters  for  discussion.     He  thought  these  Anglo- 
Saxon  charters  could  not  be  too  highly  estimated.     It  was  a  remark- 
able thing  that  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  hundred  years   Mr.  Birch 
could  identify  the  places  he  had  done  that  evening  by  the  names  they 
were  known  by  twelve  hundred  years  ago. 

Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  Q.C.,  asked  whether  the  names  mentioned  were 
given  in  the  Latin  or  Anglo-Saxon  form.  He  presumed  most  of  the 
charters  were  Latin ;  but  he  believed  it  was  an  exception  for  them  to 
be  in  Saxon.  As  to  the  names  of  places,  he  had  not  unfrequeutly  seen 
Ihem  given  in  the  current  language  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Birch,  in  reply,  said  the  forms  of  the  names  of  places  in  the 
charters  were  practically  in  the  language  of  that  day,  with  the  occa- 
sional addition  of  the  Latin  -a  or  -ia,  by  which  the  termination  was 
thrown  into  a  kind  of  conventional  Latin  ;  but  nothing  was  done  to 
interfere  with  the  formation  of  the  word. 

The  Chairman  said,  before  calling  upon  Mr.  Morgan  to  read  his 
paper,  he  thought  it  his  duly  to  make  a  few  observations  upon  the 
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importance  of  the  subject  Mr.  Bircli  bad  albulcd  to  before, — tlie  caro 
and  preservation  of  charters,  particularly  in  towns,  and  important 
cathedral  towns  like  Chichester.  A  case  he  would  advert  to  was  one 
in  connection  witli  the  visit  of  that  very  Association  to  the  town  he 
had  the  honour  to  represent,  some  four  years  since.  He  knew  that 
the  town  of  Kidderminster  possessed  a  series  of  valuable  charters, 
which  had  been  alluded  to  by  the  various  writers  who  spoke  of  the 
history  of  the  place  ;  and  before  the  British  Archaeological  Association 
visited  the  town  he  made  a  point  of  asking  the  Mayor  to  have  those 
charters  ready  for  production,  so  that  they  might  be  examined  and 
commented  upon  by  the  learned  body  who  should  visit  the  town.  The 
Mayor  referred  it  to  the  Town  Clerk  for  an  answer,  and  the  reply  was 
that  no  such  charters  could  be  found.  The  charters  were  thirteen  in 
number,  and  from  the  time  of  Edward  III  down  to  Charles  II.  He 
had  insisted  that  some  pains  should  be  taken  to  find  the  charters  ;  but 
all  to  no  good.  He  persisted,  however,  and  requested  the  Mayor  to 
devote  himself  to  the  finding  of  the  charters.  The  very  evening  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Association  (and  a  great  many  of  the  members  who 
made  that  expedition  were  in  the  room,  and  would  bear  him  out),  the 
charters  were  discovered  by  the  merest  accident  in  an  old  cupboard, 
with  a  number  of  waste  papers  w^hich  were  put  to  light  the  fires  of  the 
municipal  building.  That  was  an  illustration  of  the  neglect  of  towns 
of  ancient  character  with  their  ancient  institutions,  and  towns  like 
Chichester,  which  probably  possessed  a  dozen  charters  where  Kidder- 
minster had  one.  He  thought  these  charters  were  very  important ; 
and  he  made  these  remarks  with  a  view  of  impressing  those  gentlemen 
who  might  be  members  of  public  bodies  to  remember  that  little  inci- 
dent, with  a  view  of  impressing  upon  those  with  whom  they  came  into 
contact  the  importance  of  looking  up  those  objects  of  interest  in  their 
own  district ;  and  having  looked  them  up,  to  place  them  under  the 
public  eye,  and  endeavour  to  train  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the 
Town  Council  to  the  value  of  the  charters  that  belong  to  the  town,  and 
of  which  they  were  the  proper  custodians.  The  thirteen  charters  were 
now  mounted,  and  displayed  to  the  interested  eye  of  this  generation, 
and  probably  future  generations  ;  and  they,  he  was  glad  to  say,  formed 
a  princijml  object  of  interest  at  Worcester  Exhibition  three  or  four 
years  ago. 

Mr.W.  Winkley,  F.S.A.,  said  that  thanks  were  due  to  the  authorities 
of  the  British  Museum,  w4io  were  ever  watchful  to  ensure  the  preserv- 
ation of  old  documents. 

Mr.  T.  Morgan,  V.P.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Trensurer,  then  read  his  paper  on 
"Ancient  Sussex  Fortresses",  which  has  been  already  printed  at  pp. 
159-172. 

Mr.W.  Myers,  F.S.A.,  .said  I\lr.  Morgan's  paper  showed  au  immense 
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amount  of  reading  and  an  immense  amount  of  research,  and,  above  all, 
classical  knowledge, — an  amount  vvbich  was  not  exceeded  by  any  in 
that  Society.  His  paper  bad  gone  back  far  and  wide,  and  had  been 
singularly  descriptive  of  the  camps  he  had  mentioned.  In  the  British 
Isles  there  were  innumerable  camps  of  similar  character ;  and  what 
was  more  important,  they  contained  on  the  outside  anotlier  fence,  into 
which  it  was  supposed  the  occupants  drove  their  cattle,  and  perhaps 
cooked  their  food.  Chanctonbury  Ring  and  Lancing  Ring  appeared 
to  be  merely  places  of  temporary  occupation,  while  that  class  which  he 
had  just  mentioned  seemed  to  have  been  permanent  camps. 

Mr.  Brock  said  they  could  not  lay  too  great  stress  upon  the  fact 
that  every  hill-fort  in  Sussex  was  within  sight  of  another.  If  they 
could  find  the  age  of  one,  they  would  probably  find  the  age  of  the 
series. 

Mr.  Morgan  said  the  connection  between  one  fort  and  another  was 
very  true,  and  apparently  they  were  connected  Jfor  strategical  rea- 
sons. 

Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  Q.C.,  said  he  understood  from  Mr.  Morgan'a 
learned  paper  that  he  was  still  of  opinion,  notwithstanding  certain 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  Archceologia  two  years  ago,  that  the 
Emperor  Claudius  was  the  first  who  really  succeeded  in.  subduing  the 
early  British  troops.  He  (Mr.  Brown)  was  in  Rome  some  years  ago, 
and  he  had  pointed  out  to  him  the  remains  of  a  horizontal  part  of  a 
triumphal  arch  erected  to  the  Emperor  Claudius  for  the  purpose  of 
commemorating  his  victories  in  Britain ;  and  he  remembered  part  of 
the  inscription,  which  threw  much  light  upon  the  matter.  The  tablet, 
he  was  informed,  was  part  of  the  original  arch  ;  but  it  had  decayed 
through  age,  and  had  been  restored,  about  one-third  of  the  inscription 
having  undergone  the  renovating  process.  Assuming  the  restoration 
to  be  correct,  it  was  a  most  interesting  corroboration  which  he  had 
seen  of  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  number  of  petty  British  princes 
at  that  time,  and  of  the  able  generals  of  Claudius  who  had  subdued 
them. 

Mr.  Morgan  said  Claudius  only  wanted  to  contrast  his  conduct 
with  that  of  Julius  Csesar.  He  thought  the  date  of  the  arch  was  A.D. 
51,  whilst  Claudivis  came  over  to  England  A.D.  44.  It  was  some  years 
after  when  he  had  a  triumphal  procession  and  games  in  the  circus  to 
commemorate  his  victory. 

The  meeting  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  Birch,  and  Mr.  Morgan. 
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Friday,  August  21,  1885. 

This  day  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, had  invited  the  members  to  inspect  Arundel  Castle  and  the 
Fitzalan  Chapel,  and  arrangements  had  been  made  for  a  visit  to  Koman 
Biguor  and  to  Amberley  Castle. 

Arundel  Station  was  reached  by  rail  in  good  time ;  and  at  Arundel 
Castle  the  visitors  were  courteously  received  by  Capt.  Mostyn,  steward 
to  the  Duke.  Considerable  time  was  spent  within  the  building,  and 
the  pictures  and  tapestries  were  admired.  Upon  quitting  the  new 
portion,  the  clock-tower  was  examined,  with  its  dungeons,  and  the 
party  ascended  to  the  old  keep  and  the  ramparts.  Interest  centred  in 
the  old  Saxon  well,  which  was  choked  by  Sir  William  Waller  in  1664, 
depriving  the  Royalists  of  water,  and  compelling  them  to  surrender 
unconditionally.  He  planted  cannon  in  the  tower  of  the  church,  and 
battered  the  battlements,  roof,  and  upper  rooms  of  the  well-tower  into 
the  well.  The  well,  which  is  200  feet  deep,  was  cleared  out  in  1876, 
and  there  is  now  5  feet  of  water  in  it.  The  stairs  which  led  to  the 
rooms  over  the  well  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  are  well  preserved.  Stone 
cannon-shot,  which  were  raised  out  of  the  well,  were  inspected,  as  were 
also  a  number  of  iron  cannon-balls  used  by  Oliver  Cromwell  in  the 
years  1643-44.  An  ancient  hand-mill  is  to  be  seen  here,  to  which  a 
story  without  foundation  is  attached,  as  apocryphal  as  the  statement 
made  by  some  writers  that  King  Alfred  possessed  this  stronghold. 

Quitting  the  keep,  the  party  were  conducted  to  the  Fitzalan  Chapel. 
Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Secretary,  explained  its  history, 
and  commented  on  the  monuments  which  it  contains.  Referring  to 
its  present  dilapidated  state,  he  said  he  was  glad  that  a  few  pieces  of 
the  roof  were  still  preserved,  as  they  would  be  of  value  hereafter. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Round  also  addressed  a  few  words  to  the  company,  and 
progress  was  then  made  to  the  parish  church. 

This  lofty  church  consists  of  nave,  north  and  south  aisles  slightly 
projecting,  with  north  and  south  porches  to  the  nave  ;  the  former  of 
wood,  plain  and  open.  The  Vicar  (the  Refv.  Mr.  Thompson)  gave 
particulars  as  to  the  church,  pointing  out  that  the  frescoes  on  the  north 
wall  were  discovered  when  the  church  was  restored  in  1873-5. 

Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills  said  the  party  ought  not  to  leave  without 
noticing  the  stone  pulpit,  which  was  a  part  of  the  old  work.  It  was 
built  into  the  column  itself,  and  this  showed  that  it  really  was  a  part 
of  the  old  work.  It  was  out  of  use  for  some  time,  but  was  brought 
into  use  again  a  few  years  ago,  and  it  seemed  strange  that  it  should 
have  been  discarded.     Formerly,  however,  there  was  a  gallery  around 
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the  church  ;  and  probably  a  three-decker  was  introduced,  -as  this  was 
not  thought  to  be  high  enough. 

Some  of  the  party  then  entei'ed  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  :  and 
after  luncheon  had  been  partaken  of  at  the  Norfolk  Hotel,  a  pleasant 
drive  was  taken  through  Arundel  Park  to  Bignor. 

Bignor  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  South  Downs,  about  mid- 
way between  Petworth  and  Arundel.  A  Roman  road  from  Chichester, 
well  developed  up  to  the  hill  opposite  Bignor,  runs  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  Roman  villa  with  its  tesselated  pavements,  which,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  were  visited. 

In  1811  the  plough  of  Mr.  G.  Tupper  brought  unexpectedly  to  hght 
one  of  the  pavements,  which  in  the  following  years  led  to  the  discovery 
of  others,  and  ultimately  of  the  remains  of  a  villa  covering  several 
acres,  in  a  field  called  significantly  "  Bury  Field".  The  eminent  local 
artist,  the  late  Mr.  King  of  Chichester,  was  soon  on  the  spot,  and  he 
sketched  and  engifaved  some  portions  of  the  pavements  in  his  usual 
vigorous  and  truthful  style ;  but  the  means  at  the  command  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Lysons,  Vice-President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London,  enabled  that  intelligent  antiquary  to  outstrip  all  local  efforts, 
and  he  published  engravings  and  a  satisfactory  description. 

For  a  description  of  the  Roman  villa  our  readers  may  refer  to  the 
paper  on  "  The  Roman  Villa  at  Bignor",  by  Mr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch, 
F.S.A.,  Ho7i.  Sec,  pp.  57-64 

Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith,  V.P.,  F.S.A.,  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
the  villa,  and  said  he  did  not  attribute  to  the  Saxons  the  destruction 
of  the  Roman  villas,  as  commonly  believed.  That  they  used  them  is 
shown  by  the  alterations  we  find  made  in  many  instances.  Their 
habits  were  different  from  those  of  the  Romans  ;  they  cared  nothing 
for  the  baths,  and  so  we  find  them  often  converted  to  other  purposes. 
He  then  sketched  the  transition  from  the  Romans  to  the  Saxons,  and 
instanced  how  much  the  latter  had  borrowed  in  their  works  of  art, 
and  how  much  the  Romans  had  civilised  them  ;  paying  a  compliment 
to  Mr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch  for  publishing  the  Saxon  charters,  so  essen- 
tial to  Saxon  history. 

The  lecturer  was  thanked  at  the  close  ;  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
also  passed  to  Mr.  George  Tupper,  the  proprietor  of  the  villa,  after  a 
few  remarks  had  been  offered  by  Dr.  Samuel  Birch,  F.S.A.,  on  the 
villa  in  reference  to  Roman  fine  arts,  and  by  Mr.  T.  Morgan,  F.S.A. 

After  the  lengthy  stay  a  start  was  made  for  Amberley  Castle  and 
Church.  The  little  church  was  inspected  ;  and  tea  having  been  par- 
taken of  at  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  E.  G.  A.  Clark- 
son,  M.A.,  a  glance  was  taken  at  the  Castle  walls.  A  few  moments 
enabled  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock  to  give  an  explanation  of  each  place, 
and  the  party  procoodod  to  Ainhorloy  Stiition.  Brighton  was  reached 
at  a  late  hour. 
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Tlie  proceedings  in  connection  with  the  Association,  in  the  evening, 
took  the  form  of  a  conversazione  given  by  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of 
Brighton,  Mr.  Alderman  and  Mrs.  Reeves.  Upwards  of  a  thousand 
guests  were  present,  being  received  by  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  in  the 
corridor,  the  special  decoration  which  had  been  effected  being  in 
charming  taste. 

Sir  James  Picton  presided,  and  opened  the  proceedings.  He  said  it 
might  be  asked  what  connection  archaeology  had  with  music.  Person  - 
ally  he  thought  the  connection  was  well  established,  as  they  would 
perceive  on  consideration.  The  melodies  of  England  were  not  all  of 
yesterday,  and  although  the  English  might  not,  perhaps,  be  so  musical 
a  nation  as  the  Scots  or  Irish  (yet  that  might  be  questioned),  still 
there  were  a  great  number  of  fine  old  English  songs  and  melodies,  and 
by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Sawyer  a  portion  of  them  would  now  be 
brought  under  their  notice. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Sawyer,  F.S.A.,  then  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
"  Sussex  Songs  and  Music",  stopping  at  frequent  intervals  in  order 
that  songs  mentioned  by  him  might  be  sung  by  the  very  eflBcient 
and  well  trained  chqir.  The  paper  will  be  printed  hereafter  in  the 
Journal.  Mr.  Sawyer's  recitals  of  the  quaint  legends  upon  which 
many  of  the  songs  were  based,  and  the  rendering  of  the  songs  by  the 
members  of  the  choir,  were  duly  admired.  Dr.  Sawyer,  F.C.O.,  and 
Mr.  A.  Neall  accompanied  on  the  pianoforte. 

At  the  conclusion  Sir  James  Picton  said  that  before  they  separated 
it  was  only  right  that  they  should  express  the  thanks  due  to  Mr.  Saw- 
yer and  the  choir  for  the  entertainment  they  had  given  that  night. 
Each  had  been  worthy  of  the  other.  The  lecture  had  been  learned, 
historical,  and  explanatory  ;  and  the  illustrations  had  been  given  in 
the  most  beautiful  manner,  the  voices  and  the  harmony  suiting  the 
melody,  and  all  combining  to  give  them  a  rich  feast  of  musical  instruc- 
tion and  pleasure.  He  was  sure  he  should  be  stating  their  feelings 
when  he  expressed  to  Mr.  Sawyer  and  the  gentlemen  who  had  favoured 
them  with  the  musical  illustrations  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  what  they 
had  kindly  done  ;  and  he  ought  to  mention  that  the  Mayor  would 
have  been  only  too  pleased  to  have  tendered  this  expression  of  thanks, 
but  that  he  was  engaged  in  the  reception  of  his  guests. 

The  company  then  separated.     Dancing  was  commenced. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  conversazione  was  being  held  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Royal  Pavilion,  the  Steine  Enclosure  was  brilliantly  illuminated. 
The  fountains  in  the  centre  of  the  ground  pi'esented  a  pretty  appear- 
ance, coloured  lights  being  strung  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  lawns 
were  dotted  here  and  there  with  glowworm-lamps,  while  a  string  of 
Chinese  lanterns  formed  a  ring  around  the  fount ain.  The  illnininatiou 
was  continued  far  into  the  night. 
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Saturday,  22nd  August. 

The  first  place  of  pilgrimage  to-day  was  Preston  parish  church. 
Upon  arriving  here  the  visitors  were  received  by  the  Vicar  (the  Rev. 
A.  D.  Freeman),  the  Curate  (the  Rev.  G.  Bridge),  and  Mr.  H.  R. 
Bates  (Churchwarden).  After  an  inspection  of  the  edifice  had  been 
made,  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Freeman  proceeded  to  remark  that  he  did  not 
profess  to  have  any  accurate  knowledge  of  details  with  reference  to  the 
old  church,  and  it  would  be  better  to  give  a  few  facts  of  what  had 
happened  to  the  church  in  recent  times,  and  leave  Mr.  Loftus  Brock 
to  go  farther  back.  He  did  not  know  the  exact  date  of  the  church, 
but  from  all  indications  it  was  of  the  time  of  Henry  III ;  and,  so  far 
as  he  understood,  all  parts  of  the  church  were  in  keeping,  showing 
that  no  material  alterations  had  been  made  since  that  time.  The 
restoration  of  the  church  was  comparatively  recent.  The  nave  was 
restored  first,  and  other  work  had  been  done  since  by  Mr.  Benett- 
Stanford,-  the  lay  rector  of  the  parish.  The  work  of  restoration  was 
carried  out  very  extensively,  and  some  important  discoveries  were 
made.  The  walls  were  covered  with  a  strong  plaster,  and  upon  it 
were  layers  of  whitewash.  On  each  side  of  the  chancel  the  Ten 
Commandments  had  been  painted,  and  were  still  to  be  seen ;  but  other 
traces  of  colour  were  seen,  and  upon  the  various  coatings  being 
removed,  some  fine  frescoes  were  discovered.  The  frescoes  had  been 
relined  with  the  greatest  care ;  and,  so  far  as  the  late  restoration  was 
concerned,  every  line  was  simply  traced  over  by  the  artist.  The  Rev. 
Charles  Townsend  discovered  the  frescoes  on  each  side  of  the  chancel, 
but  when  other  traces  of  colour  were  seen  in  otber  parts  of  the 
church  great  care  was  taken,  and  the  artist  brought  the  lines  out  for  a 
short  time  to  enable  him  to  trace  them  over  with  charcoal.  Without 
having  the  slightest  previous  clue  to  what  was  underneath  the  surface, 
the  artist  had  produced  what  was  now  to  be  seen.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  church  some  of  the  heads  of  the  figures  were  gone,  and  it  would  be 
noticed  that  the  attitudes  were  remarkable.  Before  the  church  was 
restored  it  was  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  but  he  felt  that  the  work  of 
restoration  was  very  successfully  carried  out. 

Mr.  G.  R.Wright,  F.S.A.,  having  remarked  that  illustrations  of  the 
frescoes  had  appeared  in  the  Journal, 

Mr.  E.  P.  L.  Brock,  V.P.,  F.S.A.,  Bon.  Sec,  said  Preston  Church 
was  a  good  example  of  what  a  small  village  church  could  be  made  by 
careful  handling.  He  thought  all  must  be  impressed  by  the  artistic 
church-like  appearance  which  had  been  given  to  the  building,  without 
anything  been  done  at  which  any  Churchman  could  take  the  slightest 
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offence.  Everytliing  was  in  exceedingly  good  taste  and  bcautiinl. 
Ho  then  proceeded  to  deal  with  tlie  architectural  features  of  tlie 
building,  and  alluding  to  the  frescoes,  said  it  was  remarkal)le  that  out 
of  all  the  Sussex  churches  there  was  scarcely  one  in  which  traces  of 
frescoes  were  not  found  when  restoration  was  carl-ied  out.  It  would 
be  an  easy  matter  to  prepare  a  list  of  the  frescoes  which  had  been 
found  in  the  county.  In  conclusionj  he  said  he  knew  that  frescoes 
were  difficult  to  keep  ;  but  if  clergymen  took  the  same  trouble  that 
had  been  taken  at  Preston,  many  frescoes  might  be  preserved.  On 
behalf  of  the  Association,  he  thanked  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Freeman  for  the 
courtesy  which  had  been  extended  to  them,  and  for  the  information 
■which  had  been  afforded. 

After  a  short  drive,  Patcham  Church  was  reached,  and  here  Mr. 
PI  P.  L.  Brock  described  the  building,  and,  by  desire,  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  George  R.  Wright,  also  dealt  with  the  recently  discovered 
fresco  over  the  chancel-arch.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said 
Patcham  Church  presents,  besides  Early  English,  a  mixture  of  Deco- 
rated, Perpendicular,  and  Norman  work,  as  the  blocked-up  doorway  on 
the  north  side  of  the  building  indicates.  In  the  autumn  of  1870  a 
well-preserved  and  interesting  fresco  was  discovered  over  the  Norman 
arch  between  the  nave  and  chancel  of  the  churcli.  Traces  of  colour 
were  noticed  beneath  the  whitewash  on  the  wall ;  and  when  the 
church  was  under  restoration,  the  Rev.  T.  Morse,  the  Vicar,  had  the 
several  coatings  removed  ;  as  many  as  thirty  surfaces  were  got  through 
before  the  painting  was  come  to,  more  or  less  damaged  by  two  large 
tablets  to  the  family  of  the  Roes  and  the  Ogles.  During  the  scraping 
away  of  the  various  coatings,  indications  of  later  wall-paintings  were 
noticed,  and  even  now  there  are  evidences  of  an  earlier  painting  still 
than  the  one  in  question.  The  subject  is  that  of  the  Day  of  Judgment 
and  the  Resurrection,  and  the  figui-es  below  the  grand  centre  group, 
which  were  at  first  thought  to  represent  the  punishment  of  Purgatory 
or  even  of  Hell,  are  merely  bodies  rising  from  the  graves  at  the  sound 
of  the  last  trump,  which  the  two  angels  above  are  supposed  to  be 
sounding,  and  which  the  remains  of  a  tombstone  over  a  grave  on  the 
left  hand  side  pretty  well  confirms.  The  date  of  the  fresco  is  believed 
to  be  the  thirteenth  century. 

After  leaving  Patcham  Church,  a  delightful  drive  was  taken  towards 
Wolstanbury  and  Hollingbury  Camps.  Owing  to  the  rain  which  had 
fallen,  it  was  impossible  for  the  conveyances  to  drive  to  the  summit  of 
the  Downs,  and  some  of  the  party  proceeded  on  foot  from  Pyecombe 
to  Wolstanbury  Camp.  AVolstanbur\-  and  Hollingbury  are  two  of  tlie 
numerous  hill  fortresses  of  Celtic  and  British  oppida  which  dominate 
the  South  Downs.  These  were  described  by  Mr.  Thomas  Morgan, 
V.P.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Treasurer,  in  the  paper  he  read  at  the  Pavilion  on 
18St;  ](3 
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the  preceding  day ;  and  therefore  in  the  addresses  he  delivered  to  his 
audience  on  their  yisit  he  merely  referred  to  the  leading  arguments. 
Wolstanbury,  neither  he  nor  Mr.  Roach  Smith  had  previously  visited. 
It  stands  at  a  very  high  elevation,  and  taxed  rather  severely  the  walking 
powers  of  many.  Its  great  height  and  steep  approaches  on  some  sides 
obviously  rendei'ed  unnecessary  the  deep  foss  and  high  vallum  always 
found  where  the  land  has  no  natural  defence.  The  oppidum  has  been 
used  in  the  middle  ages  as  a  chalk  quarry ;  and  this  seems  to  have  led 
to  some  error,  the  ridges  having  been  mistaken  for  a  curvature  of  the 
vallum.  HoUingbury  being  more  exposed,  and  on  lower  ground,  is 
surrounded  by  a  deeper  foss  and  higher  vallum. 

Mr.  Morgan  having  pointed  out  the  general  features  of  Wolstanbury, 
described  in  his  paper  before  referred  to,  Mr.  C.  R.  Smith,  F.S.A.,  said 
that  these  ojypida  were  only  part  of  a  vast  system  of  a  very  ancient  provi- 
sion for  protection  in  case  of  warfare  ;  the  antiquity  of  most  of  the  work 
was  very  great ;  some  may  be  thousands  of  years  anterior  to  the  inva- 
sion of  Caesar;  the  time  of  their  origin  was  unknown,  but  not  of  their 
termination  as  fortresses.  When  the  Britons  became  Romanised  there 
was  no  longer  a  necessity  for  the  fortifications,  which,  in  their  state  of 
rude  independence,  served  in  their  wars  against  each  other,  the  British 
nations,  or  tribes,  being  perpetually  at  variance  against  each  other,  and 
only  united  in  the  face  of  a  common  enemy.  In  HoUingbury  are  some 
tumuli,  or  sepulchral  mounds,  one  of  which,  opened  by  Dr.  Mantell, 
contained  bronze  armlets  and  a  torque.  Mr.  Roach  Smith  remarked 
that  these  burial-places  were  of  a  comparatively  late  date,  after  the 
oppida  had  ceased  to  be  used  for  residence  in  times  of  warfare,  and  he 
gave  instances  of  their  use  occasionally  by  the  Romans,  not  for  military 
purposes,  but  for  residence  ;  and  he  especially  instanced  the  remarkable 
oppidum  near  Dorchester,  called  Maiden  Castle,  admirably  described 
and  illustrated  in  Mr.  C.  Warne's  Ancient  Dorset,  the  best  work  for  the 
study  of  British  oppida. 

After  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith's  observations  Sir  James  Picton  said  he 
considered,  from  the  peculiar  form  of  the  oppid^im,  that  it  showed 
Roman  influence. 

This  Mr.  Roach  Smith  doubted,  remarking  on  the  state  of  the  south 
of  Britain  under  the  Romans. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Round,  referring  to  Mr.  Morgan's  paper,  made  some  ob- 
servations on  that  portion  of  it  in  which  terraces  exist  on  the  sides  of 
fortified  hills;  he  quoted  classical  authority  in  support  of  his  view  of 
this  origin  being  agricultural. 

Mr.  Roach  Smith  agreed  with  Mr.  Round,  remarking  that  the  high 
grounds  were  occupied  before  the  low  lands,  and  to  this  day  showed 
traces  of  tillage. 

When  Wolstanbury  Hill  had  been  descended  the  conveyances  were 
again  taken,  and  a  journey  to  HoUingbury  Hill  commenced. 
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While  on  their  excursion  to  Hollingbury  Hill,  or,  as  some  writers 
describe  it,  "  Hollingsbury"  (the  camp  of  the  Hollings),  the  members 
accepted  an  invitation  to  visit  Hollingbury  Copse,  the  residence  of 
Mr.  J.  0.  Halliu-ell-Phillipps,  LL.D.,  V.P.,  F.R.S. 

For  an  interesting  description  of  the  objects  which  Mr.  Halliwell- 
Phiilipps  exhibited,  the  reader  should  refer  to  pp.  173-84. 

At  the  conclusion  of  luncheon,  "  tbe  health  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Halli- 
well-Phillipps"  was  heartily  drunk,  Mr.  George  R.  Wright  remarking 
that  they  were  especially  indebted  to  Mrs.  Halliwell-Pliillipps,  who  had 
at  a  day  or  two's  notice  converted  her  drawing-room  into  a  luncheon- 
room,  simply  to  aflford  accommodation  and  pleasure  to  the  members  of 
the  Association. 

After  luncheon  the  Shakespearean  rareties  were  inspected  with  great 
pleasure,  many  of  the  visitors  lingering  long  and  regretting  that  they 
were  unable  to  spend  considerably  more  time  in  the  work  of  inspection. 

Towards  half- past  four  o'clock,  when  the  guests  had  assembled 
together,  Mr.  Thomas  Morgan,  V.P.,  F.S.A.,  Ho7i.  Treasurer,  moved  a 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Halliwell-Phillipps  for  their  kind 
hospitality  and  the  valued  invitation  to  inspect  the  treasures  which  had 
been  seen  during  the  afternoon.  He  remai'ked  that  the  Association 
had  been  visiting  old  camps  and  ancient  habitations,  but  it  was  not 
until  that  day  that  the  members  had  found  the  house  of  a  real  British 
chief.  On  behalf  of  those  present  he  expressed  gratitude  for  the  cordial 
reception  and  great  hospitality  which  had  been  extended  to  them, 
especially  thanking  Mrs.  Halliwell-Phillipps  for  the  active  part  she 
had  taken  in  the  arrangements  for  their  convenience  and  comfort. 

Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith,  V.P.,  F.S.A.,  who  seconded  Mr.  Morgan,  said 
this  privilege  was  the  happy  termination  of  a  most  agreeable  week,  a 
week  replete  with  intellectual  and  social  enjoyments,  supplemented  by 
kind  attentions  shown  to  himself.  Surrounded  by  friends,  some  of 
whom  called  up  recollections  of  the  foundation  and  early  years  of  the 
Association,  received  with  friendly  hospitality  by  one  of  his  earliest 
antiquarian  colleagues,  on  this  marked  occasion  he  could  but  be  deeply 
impressed  by  a  mixed  train  of  feelings,  regrets  for  the  departed, 
gratitude  for  the  living.  In  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  to  their  host 
for  his  hospitable  reception,  for  the  extraordinary  and  rich  intellectual 
feast,  and  for  the  sumptuous  and  elegant  refection  which  followed 
their  morning's  labours,  he  included  also  the  lady  of  the  house,  the 
vxor  plac^ns,  Mrs.  Halliwell-Phillipps,  What  they  had  this  day  seen, 
admired,  and  wondered  at  was  only  a  small  portion  of  the  labours  of 
Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps;  his  life  had  been  devoted  and  sacrificed  to 
Shakespeare,  and  now  he  had  become  the  greatest  exponent  and 
illustrator  of  our  greatest  man.  He  must  have  been  born  for  his 
mighty  task.     As  the  musician  was  born  a  musician,  as  a  poet  was  born 
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a  poet,  and  as  an  actor  was  born  an  actor,  so  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps 
must  have  been  born  with  that  peculiar  genius  which  had  enabled  him 
to  accomplish  so  much.  When  he  retired  to  the  secluded  and  charm- 
ing place  which  they  wore  enjoying,  he  had  some  idea  that  it  would 
be  the  terminus  of  his  Shakespearean  studies.  He  (the  speaker) 
thought  so  ;  and  said  to  him,  "  Shakespeare  will  one  day  give  you  up  ; 
but  you  will  never  leave  him";  and  so  it  had  proved.  After  a  life  of 
incessant  labour  in  the  great  city  where  the  great  dramatist  played 
more  than  one  part  on  the  stage  of  life,  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  repaired 
to  Nature,  and  here  they  find  him,  like  Antceus,  toviching  his  mother 
earth  and  arising  with  renewed  strength  and  vigour.  A  departed 
mutual  friend  used  to  say,  and,  he  thought,  with  truth,  that  for  fear  of 
incurring  the  odious  charge  of  flattery,  they  often  ran  into  the  other 
extreme,  and  did  not  tell  their  friends  to  their  face  how  much  they 
valued  them,  deferring  praise  until  the  ear  of  their  friends  had  become 
for  ever  deafened.  It  was  not  so  with  him  ;  and  no  such  false  delicacy 
should  that  day  hinder  him  from  declaring  that,  having  lived  to  see 
so  much  of  their  friend  in  all  kinds  of  circumstances;  having  been  able 
to  know  much  of  him  in  various  aspects,  knowing  his  bearing,  his 
unconquerable  perseverance,  his  unselfishness,  his  right-mindedness, 
and  his  benevolence,  he  was  a  model  of  a  perfect  man. 

Mr.  Roach-Smith's  speech  was  received  with  great  applause,  and  he 
was  complimented  on  having  said  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time. 

Mr.  S.  Timmins,  of  Birmingham,  rephed  on  behalf  of  Mr,  Halliwell- 
Phillipps.  He  said  their  host  had  not  heard  the  remarks  which  had 
been  made,  for  as  soon  as  he  heard  a  vote  of  thanks  was  to  be  sub- 
mitted, he  withdrew.  He,  however,  knew  he  valued  the  sentiments 
which  had  been  expressed,  and  was  pleased  that  his  hospitality  had 
been  so  kindly  received. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  road  was  again  taken,  and  most  of  those 
who  had  joined  in  the  early  part  of  the  day's  excursion  proceeded  to 
Hollingbury  Camp,  which  has  been  briefly  referred  to  above.  From 
the  camp  the  party  drove  direct  to  Brighton,  arriving  in  good  time  to 
prepare  for  the  evening  meeting. 

The  closing  meeting  of  the  Association  took  place  in  the  King's 
Apartments  of  the  Royal  Pavilion  on  Saturday  evening. 

The  Chairman  called  upon  Mr.  Richard  Sims,  of  the  British  Museum, 
to  read  his  paper  on  "  Sussex  Monastic  Chartularies  and  Early  Charters 
relating  to  Brighton  and  Atlingwoi'th." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  which  will,  we  hope,  be  printed 
liereafter  in  the  Journal, 

Captain  Lambert  said  he  thought  their  grateful  thanks  were  due  to 
Mr.  Sims  for  the  interesting  paper  he  had  read. 

The  Oliairman  said  there  could  be  no  doubt  the  deeds  were  valuable 
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as  illustrations  of  the  formation  of  tlio  habits  of  the  country  witli 
regard  to  the  tenure  of  lands,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  eccle- 
siastical corporations,  and  great  service  had  been  done  by  the  collection 
of  the  information.  He  was  sure  they  would  all  join  cordially  in 
passing  the  motion  which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Lambert. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  Mr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch,  F.S.A.,  Hun. 
Sec,  Mr.  H.  J.  F.  Swayne,  Recorder  of  Wilton,  and  others,  took  part. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock  stated  that  Mr,  ]\fatthew  H.  Bloxam,  who 
was  to  read  a  paper  on  the  sepulchral  effigy  and  tomb  in  the  south 
transept  of  Chichester  Cathedral,  attributed  to  Richard  de  la  Wick, 
was  unavoidably  unable  to  be  present.  He  then  described  the  purport 
of  the  paper,  which  will  appear  in  full  in  the  Journal. 

After  several  votes  of  thanks  to  all  who  had  contributed  towards  the 
success  of  th©  Congress,  the  Chairman  closed  the  proceedings,  and  the 
party  broke  up  at  a  late  hour. 

A  special  sermon  in  connection  with  the  Congress  was  preached  on 
Sunday  morning  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Brighton,  by  the  Ven.  Arch- 
deacon Hannah^  and  a  large  number  of  the  members  attended  the 
service. 

Monday  was  an  extra  day,  and  consisted  of  a  visit  to  Southover 
Church  and  Priory,  Lewes  Castle  and  Museum,  Alfriston,  Wilmington 
Priory,  and  Peveusey  Castle. 

On  Tuesday  the  party  visited  Worth  Church  and  Cuckfield^ 
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Wednesday,  7th  April  1886. 

C.  H.  CoMPTON,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair, 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  the  following  present  to  the 
Library  : 

To  the  Society,  for  "  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scot- 
land, 1884-5." 

Mr.  E.  p.  L.  Brock,  P.S.A.,  Hon.  Sec,  read  a  comnmnication  from 
the  Rev.  J.  J.  Daniell  on  a  paved  oval  area  with  radiating  lines  at 
Langley  Burreil,  apparently  of  prehistoric  date. 

Mr.  R.  Ferguson,  F.S.A.,  thought  the  description  given  resembled 
the  "starfish  cairns"  in  the  Ulleswater  district  of  the  north  of  England. 

Mr.  Brock  exhibited  a  large  series  of  coins  of  the  Roman  period, 
having  on  the  reverse  a  figure  of  Britannia. 

Mr.  C.  Brent,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  collection  of  flint  arrow-heads 
from  .the  Seine  district,  in  the  Department  of  Oise ;  a  series  of  bronze 
fibulce  of  the  Merovingian  style  and  period ;  and  three  rectangular 
ivory  plaques,  elegantly  carved,  of  the  fifteenth  centui'y. 

Mr.  Roofe  exhibited  a  black  ware  Nolan  amphora  or  oenoehoe,  and  a 
painted  jug  with  a  handle  moulded  on  the  one  side  with  the  head  of  a 
youth,  and  on  the  other  with  that  of  a  maiden,  late  Greek  style. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  T.  Morgan,  V.P,,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr. 
W.  de  Gray  Birch,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Sec,  read  the  following 

Notes  on  a  Roman  Monument  at  Piers  Bridge,  Durham, 
by  t.  morgan,  esq.,  v.p.,  f.s.a.,  hon.  treasurer. 

A  subject  suggested  by  our  proposed  Congress  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land is  the  Roman  monument  found  at  Piers  Bridge,  and  this  will  give 
an  opportunity  of  running  over,  on  the  map,  some  of  the  Roman  roads 
in  the  neighbourhood.  We  shall  probably  see  many  Roman  inscribed 
stones  either  in  situ  or  in  museums  ;  such  as,  with  few  exceptions, 
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fall  into  one  of  the   four  classes  following  :— 1,  sepulchral  ;   2,  mile- 
stones ;  3,  altars  ;  4,  dedicatory. 

The  stone  referred  to  is  tiirured  in  Bishop  Gibson's  edition  of  Cam- 
den's  Britannia,  p.  782.     He  gives  the  inscription  as  follows  : 

D      M 

CONDATI 

ATTONIVS 

QVIXTUNVS 

ME    NE    XCC  .  MP 

On  the  base,  EXivs  .  solla. 

Gibson  remarks  upon  it :  "  This  distinct  mention  of  Condati  would 
tempt  us  to  believe  that  this  was  the  ancient  Condate,  which  Mr.  Catn- 
den  places  in  Cheshire;  which  opinion  one  may  close  with  the  more 
freely  because  nothing  (at  least  that  he  has  told  us  of)  induced  him 
to  settle  it  at  Congleton  beside  the  affinity  of  names."  I  hope  to 
show  presently  that  Camden  was  nearer  the  mark  than  Bisliop  Gib- 
son, 

The  stone  was  found  at  Piers  Bridge,  or  Priest  Bridge,  on  the  river 
Tees,  about  five  miles  up  from  Darlington,  and  near  a  station  on  the 
main  Roman  road.  It  is  now  a  small  village,  but  formerly  appears  to 
have  been  a  fortified  Roman  encampment,  from  traces  of  the  founda- 
tions, and  the  many  Roman  coins  and  other  remains  found  there.  The 
foundations  of  an  ancient  bridge  over  the  river  were  visible  till  tliey 
were  swept  away  by  the  great  flood  in  1771  ;  and  an  aqueduct,  which 
supplied  the  garrison  with  water  from  a  rivulet  on  the  north  side,  was 
discovered  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  finely  arched,  about 
1  yard  wide,  and  \\  deep.^ 

The  Rev.  Prebendary  H.  M.  Scarth,  in  describing  a  Roman  altar  to 
Jupiter  Dolichenus,  found  within  the  parish  church  of  Gainsford,"^ 
particularises  some  of  the  Roman  remains  found  at  Piers  Bridge,  and 
among  them  was  the  bronze  figure  of  a  ploughman  and  his  team  of 
two  oxen,  figured  in  T.  Wright's  Celt,  Roman,  and  Saxon.  Horsley 
gives  the  fourth  line  of  the  inscription  somewhat  differently  to  Bishop 
Gibson.  He  has  it,  men  ecce  imp,  and  says  "this  is  a  funeral  monu- 
ment erected  to  one  Condatus,  in  the  usual  tenor  of  such  inscriptions  ; 
though  Gale  and  Thoresby  have,  from  this  inscription,  mistakenly 
supposed  Piers  Bridge  to  be  the  Condate  of  the  Itinerary y^ 

Bishop  Gibson  calls  the  stone  an  altar,  and  therefore  places  it  in 
No.  3  of  the  classification  I  have  given,  while  Horsley  attributes  it  to 
the  class  of  sepulchral  monuments,  No.  1.  I  beg  to  suggest  that  it 
belongs  to  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  rather  to  No.  2  ;  the 
lower  and  greater  part  of  the  monument  being  a  milestone,  and  the 

•  Brayley  and  Britton,  vol.  v.  ^  Journal,  vol.  xxii,  p.  18:i. 

^  Horsley,  Britannia  Rnmana,  p.  296. 
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upper  part  the  focus  of  an  altar  improperly  joined  to  it  in  after  times  ; 
and  the  letters  D  M  probably  then  cut  in  on  the  altar-top  to  make  it  tlo 
duty  as  a  sepulchral  dedication-stone,  Diis  manihus.  Such  restorations 
by  over-zealous  antiquaries  are  not  unknown  to  us. 

I  would  read  the  fourth  line  as  follows,  though  the  first  four  letters 
are  of  uncertain  meaning,  me  or  VE  ne  xcci  MP,  or  extended  in  full, 
MEDiOLANENSis  or  VENONENSis  cxci,  the  number  191  written  in  another 
form,  which  is  expressed  in  the  inscription  by  xcci,  millia  passvvm  ; 
and  the  letters  on  the  base  I  would  extend  as  follows,  ex  ivssv  solvit 
LIBEEO  (or  LiBENTi)  ANIMO.  The  whole  inscription  on  the  milestone 
would  then  read  thus  in  English: — From  Condate,  191  miles.  Antonius 
Quintianus  of  Mediolanum  or  Venonae,  by  command  (or  permission) 
paid  for  this  of  his  own  free  will. 

This  Antonius  Quintianus  may  have  been  one  of  the  curatores  via- 
rum  residing  at  Mediolanum  (a  central  town)  or  at  Venonse,  where 
w;is  a  junction  of  roads  (see  map)  ;  or  more  probably  a  person  of  less 
importance, ^-perhaps  one  of  the  mancijjes,  who  were  contractors  for 
keeping  portions  of  the  road  in  repair,  and  not  improbably  authorised 
to  levy  a  toll  on  the  traffic ;  so  that  it  may  have  been  his  interest  to 
cause  the  traffic  to  flow  in  this  direction  from  Catterick,  via  Lincoln 
and  Leicester,  rather  than  by  the  cross-road  througii  Yorkshire,  by 
Calcaria,  Cambodunum,  and  Mancunium  (Manchester),  which  would 
have  been  a  much  nearer  way  ;  and  the  shorter  road  may  have  been 
dangerous,  through  the  opposition  of  the  Brigantes  in  the  West 
Riding. 

It  was  usual  for  milestones  to  have  the  name  of  the  Emperor  in- 
scribed on  them,  and  not  that  of  a  private  individual ;  but  this  seems 
an  exceptional  case,  by  command ;  and  no  less  unusual  was  it  to  give 
the  distance  between  places  so  far  apart,  instead  of  the  next  station. 
The  special  reason,  therefore,  for  the  erection  of  this  stone  may  have 
been  to  show  that  the  dedicator  had  this  portion  of  the  road  under  his 
control. 

I  find  one  L.  R.  Quintianus  consul  in  A.u.C.  1041,  or  a.d.  289.  This 
Antonius  may  have  been  a  freedman  adopting  the  names  of  his  former 
masters.  At  all  events  it  is  a  curious  fact  that,  following  this  line  of 
road  fi'om  Catterick,  which  is  not  far  from  Piers  Bridge,  where  the 
milestone  was  found,  the  distance  fairly  agrees  with  the  191  miles  of 
the  stone  to  Condate  ;  taking  this  to  be  Congleton  in  Cheshire,  where 
Camden  placed  it.  Modern  writers  consider  it  to  be  Kinderton ;  but 
this  is  not  far  from  Congleton,  and  the  difference  in  total  distance 
would  be  small,  whether  Condate  is  Congleton  or  Kinderton.  Here  is 
the  route  set  out  at  length  : 
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Iter  No.  5  Unversed. 

From  Catterick  to  Isurium  (Aldborougli) 
,,  Eboracum  (York) 

,,  Legeolium 

„  Danum  (Doncaster) 

„  Segek)cum 

,j  Lindum  (Lincoln) 

Iter  No.  G  Reversed. 

„  Crococokaua 

,,  Ad  Poiiteni   , 

,,  Margiduimm 

„  Verometum 

,,  Rata3  (Leicester) 

From  Leicester,  instead  of  running  down  to  Venonae,  a 
distance  of  12  miles,  to  cut  off  an  angle,  it  is  probable 
that  a  ma  devia  led  to  the  Trent  river  . 
Perhaps  to  Tamworth,  thence  by  river  navigation  to 
Mediolauum,  at  Ciiesterton  or  Stone  in  Staffordshire 
(water-distauce  not  being  calculated  iu  the  Itinerary), 
and  from  Mediolanum  to  Coudate 


.     24  miles 

.     17 

>> 

.     21 

)5 

.     16 

>> 

.     21 

»» 

.     14 

)J 

.     12 

.       7 

)> 

.       7 

)> 

.     12 

,, 

.     13 

)» 

14 


19 


{Iter  No.  10  reversed)  making  total  distance     107     ., 

The  fractions  of  miles  between  the  stations  might  cause  the  slicrht 
difference  in  the  total  distance,  197  miles  instead  of  191. 

The  portion  of  the  road  between  Lincoln  and  Leicester  was  com- 
mented on  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Compton  in  Journal,  vol,  xli,  p.  43,  and  was 
the  means  of  his  introducing  some  interesting  particulars  of  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  bridge  over  the  Ti-ent,  lately  found  between  Col- 
lingham  and  Cromwell,  north  of  Newark  ;  and  the  importance  attached 
to  bridges  in  this  countiy  by  the  Romans  is  becoming  more  and  more 
manifest  from  the  remains  of  their  works  discovered  from  time  to 
time. 

It  will  be  seen  on  the  map  how  Derbyshire  is  not  traversed  by  any 
of  the  roads  of  the  Itinerary  which  I  take  to  be  the  main  military 
ways.  Other  roads  there  must  have  been  to  open  up  the  metallic 
wealth  and  commerce  of  the  district.  Mr.  W.  Thompson  Watkin  has 
been  lately  endeavouring  to  identify  some  of  the  Derbyshire  towns 
from  inscriptions  and  the  names  given  in  the  fragmentary  British  geo- 
graphy of  Ravennas.^  The  three  pigs  of  lead  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  found  in  Derbyshire,  are  at  any  rate  an  enduring  memorial 
of  Roman  industry  in  these  parts.  The  first,  22  inches  in  length, 
5g  inches  wide,  and  weighing  127  lbs.,  found  near  Wirksworth  in 
1777,  bears  the  following  inscription,  imp  .  caes  .  hadriani  .  avg  .  met  , 
i.VT.  The  second,  2U  inches  long,  4^  inches  wide,  and  weighing  83  lbs., 


^  Th'  Roman  Sladons  nf  Derhyshlrr^  tiy  W.  Tliomjison  Watkiu. 
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found  near  Matlock,  is  inscribed  thus  :  L  .  akvconi  .  verecvndi  .  metal  . 
LVTVD.  The  third,  17 J  inches  long,  6^  inches  wide,  and  4|  inches 
thick,  weighing  173  lbs.,  has  the  inscription,  ti.cl.tr.  lvt  .  br  .  ex  . 

ARG. 

The  milestone,  2  miles  from  Leicester  (Ratce),  is  an  unfailing  identi- 
fication of  the  ancient  and  modern  names  of  that  place  ;  and  the  mile- 
stone to  which  I  have  drawn  attention  at  Piers  Bridge  will  be  an 
important  testimony  to  the  situation  of  Condate  in  Cheshire,  if  the  line 
of  argument  followed  in  this  paper  is  adopted  as  reasonable. 


Mr.  T.  Blashill  exhibited  a  series  of  plans  and  drawings  of  Queen 
Eleanor's  Cross  at  Waltham,  Essex,  and  made  some  remarks  on  the 
work  proposed  to  be  done  by  a  committee  in  connection  with  the  repair 
of  that  monument. 

Mr.  Brock  and  Mr.  Wright  took  part  in  the  discussion  which  ensued. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Wright,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Congress  Secretary,  read  a  letter  from 
Mr.  R.  Mann,  of  Bath,  respecting  the  progress  of  affairs  at  Bath  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  excavation  of  the  site  of  the  Roman  hot 
baths,  and  deploring  the  probable  destruction  of  part  of  the  ancient 
remains,  which  he  hoped  the  Association  would  endeavour  to  avert. 

Mr.  Brock  announced  that  the  Association  had  discussed  the  subject 
at  the  Council  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  letter  had  been  ordered 
to  be  forwarded,  by  the  Secretary,  to  the  responsible  authorities,  pro- 
testing, in  the  name  of  the  Association,  against  the  alleged  projected 
destruction  of  the  Roman  remains. 


Wednesday,  April  21,  1886. 

T.  Morgan,  Esq.,  V.P.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair.' 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  respective  donors  of  the 
following  presents  to  the  Library  : 

To  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Blacker  for  "  Gloucestershire  Notes  and  Queries." 
Part  30. 

To  the  Society,  for  "Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts."     Nos.  1742  and 
1743. 
„  „     for  "  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects." 

Nos.  13  and  14. 

To  the  Sussex  Archceological  Society,  for  "  The  Domesday  Book  in  Rela- 
tion to  the  County  of  Sussex."  By  Rev.  W.  D.  Parish,  Vicar  of 
Selmeston,  and  Chancellor  of  Chichester  Cathedral. 

It  was  announced  that  the  series  of  Rhind  Lectures  for  the  present 
year,  in  connection  with  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  would 
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be  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  Rorailly  Allen,  C.E.,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  in  the 
Masonic  Hall,  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  during  the  months  of  April 
and  May.     Members  of  the  Association  would  be  admitted. 

Mr.  E.  P.  L.  Brock,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Sec,  exhibited  a' series  of  ancient 
views  of  Rheims,  illustrative  of  the  system  of  fortification  adopted  in 
mediaeval  times,  which  the  plans  showed  was  continued  to  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Many  curious  points  of  detail  were  indicated  by  the 
engravings,  and  Mr.  Brock  called  attention  to  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion to  be  derived  from  the  large  series  of  Continental  topographical 
views  and  plans  which  are  still  in  existence  to  reward  the  collector. 
An  elevation  of  the  west  front  of  the  fine  church  of  St.  Nicaise  was 
also  shown, — a  building  demolished  at  the  Revolution.  The  plan  of 
the  city  showed  the  arrangement  of  its  streets  at  right  angles  ;  a  sur- 
vival, most  probably,  of  the  system  of  old  Roman  times ;  similar,  in 
this  respect,  to  Gloucester  and  some  other  cities  in  England  which 
were  referred  to.  A  curious  cluster  of  small  churches  existed  around 
the  church  of  St.  Nicaise,  while  a  similar  number  wei-e  grouped  around 
the  church  of  St.  Remi. 

Mr.  Romilly  Allen,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  exhibited  a  curious  powder-flask 
formed  of  horn,  having  a  series  of  New  Testament  subjects  engraved 
on  its  sides,  designed  in  very  archaic  manner.  The  workmanship  is 
Scandinavian  ;  the  date  being  late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  although 
the  style  and  execution  appear  much  earlier.  It  agrees,  in  this  respect, 
with  a  somewhat  similar  object  exhibited  at  a  meeting  not  long  since 
by  Mr.  Allen.     None  of  the  figures  have  nimbi. 

The  Chairman  then  read  a  paper  on  "  Haslemere  and  its  Locality", 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  printed  in  a  future  number  of  the  Journal. 

A  second  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Brock,  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine,  its  author,  on  "  The  Saxon  Tower  of  Barnack  Church, 
Northants",  which  it  is  expected  will  also  be  printed. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  and  in  which  many  of  the  mem- 
bers took  part,  some  doubt  was  expressed  at  the  late  Saxon  date  which 
the  author  proposed  for  the  remarkable  work  referred  to.  The  paper 
was  illustrated  with  a  great  number  of  carefully  measured  drawings  of 
every  portion  of  the  building  described,  all  of  which  had  been  drawn 
on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Irvine. 
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ANNUAL    GENERAL    MEETING. 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  5,  1886. 

T.    MORGAN,   ESQ.,  V.P.,  P.S.A.,  HON.    TREASUKEK,  IN    THE  CHAIR. 

The  ballot  was  declared  open,  and  taken  at  the  close  of  tlie  usual 
interval  with  the  following  result : 

President. 
THE    LORD   BISHOP    OF    DURHAM. 

Vice-Presidents. 
Ex  officio — The  Duke  op  Norfolk,  K.G.,  E.M.;  The  Duke  op  Cleveland, 
K.G.;  The  Right  Hon.  the  Eakl  Granville,  K.G.,  F.R.S.;  The  Earl 
op  Carnarvon  ;  The  Earl  op  Dartmouth  ;  The  Earx  op  Hardwicke  ; 
The  Earl  of  Iddesleiuh  ;  The  Earl  op  AIount-Edgcumbe  ;  The  Earl 
Nelson;  The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  op  Ely;  The  Right  Rev. 
the  Lord  Bishop  op  St.  David's  ;  Sir  Chas.  H.  Rouse  Boughton, 
Bart.;  James  Heywood,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.;  G.  Tomline,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 


J.O.H.PHiLLipPS,Esq.,F.R.S.,F.S.A. 
Rev.  Preb.  Scarth,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
Rev. W.  Sparrow  Simpson, D.D., F.S.A. 
C.  Roach  Smith,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
E.  Maunde  Thompson,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
S.  I.  Tucker,  Esq.,  Somerset  Herald 
John  Walter,  Esq. 


The  Earl  op  Effingham 
W.  C.  Borlase,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.S.A. 
H.  Syer  Cuming,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 
JuuN  Evans,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  P.S.A. 
A.\V.FRANKs,Esq.,M.A.,F.R.S.,F.S.A. 
George  Godwin,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 
Rev.  S.  M.  Mayhew,  M.A. 
Thomas  Morgan,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Treasurer. 
Thomas  Morgan,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Honorary  Secretaries. 
W.  DE  Grav  Birch,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
E.  P.  LoPTus  Brock,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Palaeographer. 
E.  Maunde  Thompson,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Curator  and  Librarian. 

George  R.  Wright,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

(With  a  seat  at  the  Council.) 

Draughtsman. 

WoRTHiNGTON  G.  Smith,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

Council. 


G.  G.  Adams,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

George  Ade,  Esq. 

TiioMAS  Blashill,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Cecil  Brent,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

C.  H.  CoMPTON,  Esq. 

Arthur  Cope,  Piscj. 

William  Henry  Cope,  Esq. 

11.  A.  DoUGLAS-LlTUGOW,  Esq.,  LL.D., 

F.S.A.,  F.R.S.L. 

Auditors. 
A.  Chasemore,  Esq.  |  Richard  Howlett,  Esq 


J.  W.  Grover,  Esq.,  F.S 
R.  Horman-Fisher,  Esq 
Geo.  Lambert,  Esq.,  F.S. 
J.  T.  Mould,  Esq. 
W.  Myers,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
George  Patrick,  Esq. 
J.  S.  Phene,  Esq.,  LL.D 
W.  H.  Rylands,  Esq.,  F 


.A. 

,  F.S.A. 

A. 


,  F.S.A. 

S.A. 
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The  Chairman  read  the 

Treasurer's  Report  for  the  Tear  ending 
December  31,  1885. 

At  the  General  Meeting  held  here  five  years  ago  I  submitted  the 
accounts  received  from  the  two  principal  sources  of  revenue  ;  that  is, 
from  the  Congress  receipts  and  from  subscriptions  and  donations  dur- 
ing the  previous  eight  years,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  It  may 
now  be  useful  to  set  down  the  amounts  derived  from  the  same  sources 
in  the  five  years  elapsed  since  that  time,  which  show  the  following 
results  : — 

CONGRESSES.  SUBSCRIPTIONS,   ETC. 


1881  . 

1882  . 

1883  . 

1884  . 

1885  . 

.  £68     4     0 
.     62  13  10 

.     67  14     6 
.     36  16     9 

.     34     8     2 

5)269  17     3 

£324     4 
478  19 
286  13 
271   19 
323     8 

0 
6 

0 

0 
0 

5)1685     3 

6 

£53  19     5 

£337     0 

0 

That  is,  a  yearly  average  amount  derived  from  the  Congresses,  of 
£53  :  19  :  5  ;  and  from  subscriptions,  etc.,  £337  a  year. 

By  the  balance-sheet  for  1885,  which  I  have  now  the  honour  of  lay- 
ing before  the  Meeting,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  drawn  upon  the 
money-reserve  in  hand,  which  was  reduced  on  31  December  last  to 
£60  12s.,  the  amount  in  favour  of  the  Association  carried  over  to  the 
new  year ;  and  this  notwithstanding  the  economies  practised  in  the 
Journal  and  its  illustrations,  which  together  are  now,  through  the 
good  management  of  our  Editor,  costing  £50  a  year  less  than  they  did 
seven  years  ago,  with  but  little  diminution  in  the  letter-press,  and 
none  in  the  number  of  the  plates. 

What  we  want  is  that  more  money  should  be  forthcoming  from  our 
Congresses,  and  we  must  endeavour  by  every  means  to  persuade  our 
friends  to  come  forward  more  liberally  at  those  large  gatherings,  in 
order  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Journal  may  be  fully  kept  up.  The 
coming  Congress  in  Durham  county  promises  well  for  a  good  cam- 
paign, according  to  Mr.  George  H.Wright's  anticipations;  which, 
doubtless,  with  his  usual  assiduity  he  will  do  all  he  can  to  see  realised. 

Thomas  Moroan. 

The  adoption  of  the  Repoi-t  and  balance-sheet  was  put  and  carried 
unanimously. 
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Mr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch,  F.S.A.,  7/o?/.  Sec,  read  the 
Hon.  Secretaries'  Report  for  thk  Year  ending  Dec.  31,1886. 

The  Honorary  Secretaries  have  the  honour  of  laying  before  the 
Associates  of  the  British  Archa3ological  Association,  at  the  Annual 
Meetino-  held  this  day,  tlieir  customary  Report  on  the  state  of  the 
Association  during  the  past  year,  1885. 

1.  By  comparing  the  list  of  members  in  the  current  part  of  the 
Journal,  dated  31  March  1886,  a  total  of  442  names  is  shown  against 
441  names  in  the  Journal  of  1885,  and  433  in  that  of  1884.  We  hope 
that  this  very  slight  increase  may  be  better  maintained  in  years  to 

come. 

2.  During  1885  a  large  number  of  complete  works,  or  parts  of 
works,  relating  to  archaeology  and  antiquities  have  been  presented  to 
the  Library  of  the  Association.  We  hope  that  the  removal  of  the 
Library  to  a  larger  room  in  Mr.  Brock's  Offices,  36  Great  Rnssell 
Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C.,  may  result  in  more  frequent  consultation 
of  this  valuable  Library  by  the  members.  Forty-one  of  the  most 
important  papers  read  at  the  recent  Congress  held  ab  Tenby,  or  during 
the  progress  of  the  session  in  London,  liave  been  printed  in  the 
Journal  of  the  year  1885,  which  is  illustrated  with  fifty-seven  plates  or 
woodcuts,  comprising  upwards  of  one  hundred  separate  objects,  some 
of  which  have  been  either  wholly  or  in  part  contributed  by  the  libe- 
rality of  our  friends  and  Associates,  to  whom  grateful  recognition  is 
due  in  this  behalf.  The  Hon.  Secretaries  are  glad  to  announce  that 
they  have  in  hand  a  large  number  of  papers  accepted  by  the  Council 
for  publication  and  illustration  in  the  Journal  as  circumstances  may 

permit. 

W.  DE  G.  Birch  )  tt       c- 

T-.-r.T-r>  /    tLOV.    bees. 

E.  P.  L.  Brock  j 
The  Chairman  then  read 

Review  of  the   Session. 

by  thomas  morgan,  v.p.,  f.s.a.,  hon.  treasurer. 

It  has  been  my  custom  at  this  season  to  sum  up,  as  it  were,  a  few  of 
the  main  subjects  of  your  deliberations  before  the  close  of  the  session  ; 
they  have  been  sufficiently  varied  this  winter  both  as  to  dates  and 
substance,  yet  attention  has  been  more  especially  fixed  upon  obscure 
periods  of  history  upon  which  documentary  evidence  has  not  been 
fully  brought  to  bear,  and  which  may  be  greatly  illustrated  from 
archfeological  remains  by  a  patient  and  painstaking  study  of  the 
lessons  which  they  teach.  We  may  well  place  first  in  this  category  the 
exhibition  of  casts  and  photographs  from  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
cylinder-seals  in  the  British  Museum  by  Mr.  Theodore  G.  Pinches,  and 
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his  history  and  interpretation  of  the  designs  upon  many  of  them,  with 
an  account  of  engraving  upon  hard  stones  among  these  ancient  nations. 
He  carried  us  back  to  the  earliest  specimen  in  the  British  Museum, 
attributed  to  the  thirty-eighth  century  B.C.,  with  its  inscription  of 
seven  lines  by  Sargon,  "  the  Messenger  King". 

Another  period,  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  this  country,  nearly  as  obscure 
as  the  Babylonian,  although  so  touch  nearer  our  own  times,  was 
scientifically  treated  last  year  by  Mr.  J.  Romilly  Allen  in  two  papers 
on  sculptured  stone  crosses,  illuminated  MSS.,  and  metalwork.  These 
have  been  supplemented  by  a  third  on  the  same  subject,  in  which  the 
various  remains  discovered  have  been  summed  up.  The  arguments 
founded  upon  them  furnish  a  valuable  insight  into  the  history  of  the 
tiines,  and  the  subject  may  be  further  worked  out  by  bringing  together 
other  justificatory  incidents. 

As  the  Goths  are  said  by  Isidore  (Chronicon  Gothomm)  to  be  a  very 
ancient  people  springing  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Scyths,  so  our 
chroniclers,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  make  the  Saxons  to  have  issued 
from  or  succeeded  the  nation  of  the  Scyths  before  being  brought  under 
control  of  the  Roman  Government. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Allen,  in  the  case  of  the  remains  which  he  has  classified, 
has,  from  the  known  dates  of  some  of  the  examples  and  their  connec- 
tion with  historical  personages,  founded  a  reasonable  theory  as  to  the 
dates  of  others  without  inscriptions,  and  has  traced  the  progression 
from  rude  crosses  and  stones  with  rude  Roman  lettering  to  the  artistic 
crosses  of  the  succeeding  centuries  up  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth. 
He  has  shown  himself  not  unmindful  of  disturbing  elements  in  the 
chronology,  which  a  cautious  antiquary  will  always  keep  in  view,  that 
is,  when  earlier  and  later  styles  overlap  each  other,  just  as  happens  in 
the  case  of  the  stone,  the  bronze,  and  the  iron  ages  in  the  classification 
under  another  branch  of  archfeology.  Sometimes  the  quahty  of  the 
material  at  hand,  as  well  as  the  want  of  skill  of  the  artists  in  a 
particular  district,  may  disturb  the  arrangement  by  dates.  Thus,  m 
those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  stone  is  primitive  rock,  and  very 
hard  to  work,  as  in  Cornwall,  Ireland,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  the  Isles, 
the  poor  and  outlying  inhabitants,  even  up  to  a  late  period,  could  do 
little  more  than  honour  their  departed  saint  or  warrior  Avith  a  rude 
inscription  on  a  rude  stone  or  cross ;  yet  we  see  in  the  manuscripts 
dating  from  soon  after  the  Roman  period  a  reproduction  of  the  geo- 
metrical forms,  the  interlaced  and  spiral  patterns,  as  exhibited  in  the 
Roman  mosaic  pavements  ;  but  these  manuscripts  are  tastefal  works  of 
educated  monks  who  have  copied  and  improved  upon  the  earlier 
designs  in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  their  cells.  It  is  very  reasonable  to 
suppose,  as  Mr.  J.  Romilly  Allen  suggests,  that  these  works  of  art 
have  given  ideas  for  much  of  the  elaborate  stone  carving  on  the  stone 
crosses  of  succeeding  ages. 
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Mr.  Alien  described  the  famous  illuminated  Gospels  of  Lindisfarne 
and  those  of  iEthehvold  the  Bishop,  the  Book  of  Kells,  and  the 
Gospels  of  Diu'ham,  with  other  early  MSS.,  as  instances  of  ornamenta- 
tion corroborative  of  his  classification. 

Archaeological  remains  of  the  seventh  century  arc  especially  interest- 
ing, as  this  is  a  period  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  in  our  own 
history  only,  but  in  that  of  the  ancient  world.  I  will  therefore  refer 
to  some  of  them,  and  first  will  name  the  small  coflSu-lids  found  in  the 
cemetery  of  a  convent  at  Hartlepool  in  the  years  1833)  1838,  and  1843. 
Heiu  established  the  convent,  and  became  its  first  Abbess.  She  left 
in  64:9,  and  her  successor  was  the  celebrated  St.  Hilda,  daughter  of 
Hereric,  nephew  of  King  Eadwini.  Aidan,  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne, 
gave  her  a  hide  of  land  north  of  the  Wear,  whereon  she  constructed  a 
small  monastery.  On  the  resignation  of  Heiu,  Hilda  became  Abbess 
of  Hartlepool.  In  655  King  Oswin  devoted  his  daughter  Aelfled  to 
a  religious  life,  and  committed  her  to  Hilda's  care.  Two  years  after- 
wards the  latter  founded  a  monastery  at  Whitby,  and  relinquished  her 
former  charge.  Aelfled  accompanied  her,  and  at  her  death,  in  680, 
succeeded  to  the  office  of  Abbess. 

The  names  on  the  various  stones  in  the  cemetery  at  Hartlepool,  with 
the  exception  of  Eduini^  and  Vermund,  are  those  of  females,  as  Hildi- 
thryth  and  Hilddigyth  in  Runic  letters,  Berchtgyd  in  Saxon  characters  ; 
another,  Hanegneub.  The  skulls  were  laid  upon  flat  pillow-stones 
about  5  inches  square.  The  grave-stones  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
varied  from  1  foot  square,  the  size  of  the  largest,  down  to  4-|  inches  of 
the  smallest  (?,ee  Journal,  vol.  i,  where  they  are  figured),  and  therefore 
the  gi-ave-stone  memorial  would  only  cover  a  portion  of  the  coffin. 

The  small  size  of  these  memorial  stones  may  suggest  a  reason  for 
the  small  dimensions  of  a  coped  stone  found  at  Bexhill  Church  in 
Sussex,  which  has  been  described  to  us  in  another  paper  by  Mr.  J. 
Romilly  Allen,  in  which  he  calls  this  by  far  the  most  interesting 
sculpture  in  the  south  of  England,  having  the  characteristics  of 
northern  workmanship,  and  being  of  a  date  not  later  than  the  eighth 
century.  Another  small  stone  of  this  early  date  is  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Daniel  H.  Haigh,  as  found  at  Wensley  Church,  lo^  inches  long  by  9 
inches  broad,  "  with  the  name  donfrid  in  Saxon  characters,  all  in 
relief.  "2 

]\[r.  Allen  refers  to  the  shaft  of  a  cross  with  interlaced  work  at 
Collingham,  near  Richmond,  Yorks,  inscribed  in  Runes  to  the  memory 
of  Oswini,  ruler  of  the  Deiri  in  651, and  to  that  most  beautiful  monument 

'  This  Eduini  or  Edelwini,  commemorated  on  two  of  them,  was  probably 
the  Count  of  that  name  who  at  the  command  of  King  Oswin  murdered 
Oswini,  King  of  the  Deiri,  in  the  year  (!;')],  at  Gilling,  near  Richmond,  Yorks. 
(Bede,  H.  /•;.,  iii,  c.  14,  quoted  by  D.  H.  Haigh.) 

-  Figured  in  JnuruaK  vol.  i,  p.  I'JG. 
lS8(i  17 
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of  its  class  at  Bewcastle  in  Cumberland,  with  an  inscription  in  Runes 
on  the  side,  showing  that  it  was  set  up  by  Hwaetred  to  the  memory  of 
King  Alfred. 

These  various  relics  of  the  seventh  century  or  beginning  of  the 
next  are  links  in  a  chain  of  history  beginning  with  Edwini  of  North - 
umbria,  who  married  the  saintly  Etheldreda.  He  was  converted  to 
Christianity  in  625,  and  at  his  death  in  633,  his  cousin  Osric  succeeded 
to  Deira,  or  the  country  north  of  the  Humber  as  far  as  the  wall  which 
thus  divided  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria  into  two  parts.  Both  he 
and  Eanfrith,  king  of  Bernicia,  restored  paganism  in  their  respective 
kingdoms,  until  Christianity  was  restored  by  Oswald,  who  again  ruled 
over  the  whole  of  Northumbria  until  he  was  slain  at  Oswald's  tree 
(Oswestry)  in  Shropshire,  in  642,  by  Penda,  the  great  beathen  king  of 
Mercia.  The  heathen,  however,  perished  at  the  battle  of  Winwidfield, 
near  Leeds,  at  which  were  present  both  Oswy  and  Oswin,  the  kings  of 
Bernicia  and  Deira.  Oswy  became  the  powerful  monarch  of  the 
whole  of  Northumbria  by  the  murder  of  his  rival  Oswin,  and  then 
took  possession  of  the  whole  of  Mercia,  and  invaded  Scotland.  Penda 
married  Alchfleda,  and  after  he  was  baptised,  had  that  part  of  Mercia 
which  lies  south  of  the  Trent  assigned  to  him.  He  was  murdered  at 
the  Easter  festival  in  655. 

The  century  was  famous  for  the  devout  ladies  whose  names  appear 
in  history,  and  many  of  them  figure  on  the  stones  above  referred  to, 
as  well  as  in  East  Anglia. 

Hereswitha  was  the  wife  of  a  king  of  East  Anglia,  and  sister  of 
St.  Hilda,  who  founded  Whitby  Abbey.  Sexburga  was  her  daughter, 
who  married  Erconbert,  king  of  Kent;  Ethelburga,  another  daughter, 
became  Abbess  of  Barking ;  Whitberga,  another,  founded  a  nunnery 
at  East  Dereham,  Norfolk ;  Etheldreda,  a  fourth  daughter,  founded 
the  Abbey  of  Ely,  after  separation  from  her  husband,  King  Edwin. 
Ermanilda  was  a  daughter  of  this  last,  and  S.  Werburg  again  was  her 
daughter.  Milberga  was  one  of  the  three  daughters  of  St.  Merewald, 
who  was  son  of  Penda,  the  heathen  king  of  Mercia.  Born  in  662,  she 
became  Abbess  of  Wenlock.  It  will  be  remembered  that  St.  Cuthbei't 
was  sixth  bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  a  see  founded  by  King  Oswald  of 
Northumbria  in  635,  and  Aidau  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  flock. 

We  shall  recall  to  mind  the  career  of  the  illustrious  Wilfrith  in  this 
district  before  he  went  to  convert  Sussex  to  Christianity  in  688,  and  of 
Ecgfrith  of  Northumbria,  who  invades  Ireland  in  684,  and  being 
defeated  by  the  Picts,  whom  he  also  invades,  dies  the  next  year  at 
Drumnechtan. 

Alfred  was  the  eldest,  though  illegitimate,  son  of  Oswy,  and  reigned 
over  Northumbria,  685-705.  He  had  been  a  pupil  of  Wilfrid,  ajid 
his  learning  attracted  the  attention   of  Aldhclni,  the   cultivated  sue- 
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ccssor  of  Maidulphus,  the  Scot  who  from  Malmcsbury  clisscniinatcd 
his  own  taste  for  letters. 

This  century,  if  memorable  for  the  severe  conflicts  of  orthodox  and 
heterodox  Christians,  which  the  Greek  Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, struggled  much,  and  with  some  success,  to  reconcile,  yet  the 
progress  of  Christianity  through  the  land  was  onward  and  constant. 
Rome  studied  to  conciliate  the  Eastern  emperors  at  Constantinople, 
and  a  column  set  up  in  Rome  to  the  Emperor  Phocas,  who  reigned 
602-610,  may  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  this.  Heraclius,  successor 
to  Phocas  in  the  purple,  cast  a  last  ray  of  military  glory  over  a  reign  of 
thirty-two  years  by  his  expeditions  against  Persia,  and  his  final  over- 
throw of  that  ancient  kingdom  with  the  flight  and  death  of  Chosroes ; 
but  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  Persian  kingdom  arose  another,  that  of  the 
Ai-abs  under  Mahomet,  which,  after  swallowing  up  northern  Africa  as 
far  as  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  expanded  into  the  Moorish  kingdom  of 
Spain,  which  lasted  in  more  or  less  force  during  eight  hundred  years, 
spreading  consternation  throughout  Christendom. 

A  handsome  Anglo-Saxon  jewel,  in  the  form  of  a  gold  cross,  stnrlded 
on  one  side  with  stones,  was  found  at  Lakeuheath,  Sufi'olk,  and  in  it 
was  inserted  a  coin  of  Heraclius,  and  his  son,  Heraclius  Constantine,^ 
which  is  an  instance  of  the  interest  taken  in  this  country  in  affairs  of 
the  East  at  the  time.  The  course  of  history  in  the  following  centuries 
is  equally  confirmed  by  the  crosses  of  which  Mr.  Allen  has  furnished 
examples  ;  thus,  the  remarkable  ascendancy  of  JMercia  in  the  eighth 
century,  and  the  spread  of  orthodox  Christianity  westward  by  its 
means,  is  marked  at  various  stages  by  the  crosses  set  up,  or  churches 
built  and  dedicated  to  some  Mercian  saint  who  had  been  instrumental 
in  spreading  the  faith. ^  The  two  crosses  of  Carew  and  of  Nevern  in 
Pembrokeshire  mai*k  its  course,  and  from  them  the  faith  spread  into 
West  Wealas,  or  Cornwall. 

Mr.  Walter  de  Grray  Birch  has  given  us  some  interesting  notes  on 
the  inscription  of  the  Carew  cross,  which  he  interprets  as  of  the  son 
of  Ilteut,  the  son  of  Ecett  or  Echwydd ;  the  first  name  having 
reference  to  St.  Iltyd,  well  known  in  Welsh  hagiology  ;  the  last,  under 
different  forms,  appearing  on  ancient  monuments  in  Devonshire, 
Anglesey,  and  Ireland.     Mr.  C.  Lynam  has  also  given  us  structural 

'  Journal,  vol.  viii,  p.  130. 

2  In  the  Trannactioui^  of  Ike  Bristol  and  Gloucestrrshire  Archceolorj'ical  Soci- 
ety^ "  the  supremacy  of  Mercia  in  the  south  of  England  during  the  eighth 
century"  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  T.  Kerslake  through  a  series  of  examples 
ingeniously  made  prominent.  He  says  "it  was  the  custom,  about  A.n.  703, 
for  some  noble  or  substantial  men,  not  to  erect  a  cliurch  upon  tlieir  estates, 
but  to  hold  in  honour  a  lofty,  holy  cross.  This  seems  a  strong  confirmation 
of  a  recent  suggestion  of  Professor  Earlc,  that  the  English  word  church  is  a 
transliteration,  and  scarcely  that,  of  the  word  crux.  In  planting  these  crosses 
the  old  lords  of  manors  were  sowing  the  seeds  of  what  are  to  us  parishes." 

17- 
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particulars  of  the  cross,^  wliicli  Mr.  Romilly  Allen  attributes  to  the 
ninth  century,  and  considers  that  this  and  the  cross  at  N"evern,  as  well 
as  the  cross  of  Samson  at  Llantwit  Major  in  Glamorganshire,  and 
Eindon  Cross  at  Golden  Grove,  were  all  designed  by  the  same  artist, 
for  the  several  reasons  he  gives. 

The  infusion  of  the  Scandinavian  element  into  the  designs,  after  the 
invasions  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  has  been  pointed  out,  and 
the  mixture  of  the  old  pagan  myths  with  other  types  suggested  by 
Christian  influences.  The  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne,  B.D.,  has  given  an 
instance  of  this  in  his  account  of  some  sculptured  shafts  in  the  parish 
church  of  Leeds.^  On  the  front  and  back  of  one  of  these  he  discovers 
the  Evangelists  by  their  emblems,  of  whom  there  are  three  ;  the  fourth, 
or  St.  John,  he  supposes  to  be  missing,  through  the  loss  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  obelisk  ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  on  the  front 
and  back  faces  are  two  uncouth  figures.  That  in  front  he  interprets 
as  Sigurd,  with  a  double-edged  sword,  with  which  he  slew  the  monstrous 
worm  or  serpent  seen  hanging  in  knots  by  his  side  ;  the  other  figure 
at  the  back  is  that  of  one  holding  upon  his  head  a  female  figure, 
supposed  to  be  the  swan-maiden,  whose  wings  are  slung  to  the  captor's 
side.  This  captor  being  Reginu,  the  king's  smith,  as  appears  by  the 
emblems  of  his  craft, — pincers,  hammer,  anvil  and  trowel, — having 
reference  to  a  myth  concerning  the  pedigree  of  King  Onlaf  or  Olave, 
great-great-grandson  of  Ragner  Lodbrog,  whose  wife  Aslauga  was  a 
daughter  of  Sigurd  Fafnesbane.  Another  fragment  of  a  cross  in  the 
same  church  has  iipon  it  the  name  of  Onlaf  in  Runic  characters,  which 
Mr.  Browne  attributes  to  the  same  monument  set  up  to  Olave,  son  of 
Godfrey,  who  came  to  York  in  939,  and  was  killed  soon  after  at  the 
battle  of  Tyningham  in  941  ;  after  which,  his  cousin,  also  called  Olave, 
king  of  Dublin,  came  to  rule  over  ISTorthumbria,  941  to  945,  or  there- 
abouts. This  interpretation  by  Mr.  Browne  seems  as  plausible  as  it  is 
ingenious  ;  the  shaft  taking  root  in  the  pagan  mythology,  and  rising  to 
the  Evangelists,  whose  influence,  subject  to  the  fluctuating  fortunes 
and  ideas  of  a  long  list  of  kings,  spread  over  Northumbria  since  the 
days  of  Edwin,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Hatfield  in  633,  when,  with 
his  army,  pei-ished  for  a  time  Christianity  in  his  kingdom. 

The  list  of  stones  with  interlaced  ornament  in  England  has  been 
compiled  by  Mr.  J.  Romilly  Allen  and  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne  in 
the  Journal,^  and  will  be  very  useful,  as  no  work  has  been  hitherto 
written  to  embrace  the  whole  of  those  known  in  England,  of  which 
Mr.  Allen  names  180  of  dates  before  the  Conquest,  though  the  crosses 
of  Ireland,  Scotland,  Cornwall,  Wales,  and  Isle  of  Man  have  been 
fully  illustrated   by  pencil  and  by  pen.     This  session.  Dr.  Fryer  has 

'  Journdl,  xli,  p.  120.  ^  Ihnl,  p.  131.  ='  IhUl,  p.  .'551. 
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given  us  a  piiper  on  the  crosses  of  Cornwall,  vviLli  models  of  some  of 
tliem. 

Mr.  Brock,  among  his  numerous  exhibitions  of  miscellaneous  objects 
this  session,  produced,  on  the  part  of  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Bart.,  from 
South  Moulton  Church,  Northamptonshire,  a  squeeze  of  an  interesting 
piece  of  Saxon  interlaced  work  found  under  one  of  the  piers  of  the 
south  aisle  arcade,  the  church  being  under  restoration.  There  are 
patterns  on  the  face,  now  buried,  and  these,  when  exposed  to  view,  will 
be  noted  by  Sir  Henry  Dryden.  Mr.  Brock  has  done  much  to  bring 
forward  the  small  buildings  which  sufficed  for  the  eai-ly  converts  to 
Christianity ;  and  a  newly  discovered  Saxon  chapel  at  Deerhurst  has 
been  described,  with  plans  and  inscriptions,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Buttervvorth, 
which  strongly  bears  on  our  Anglo-Saxon  period.  The  early  chapels, 
or  basilicas,  or  baptisteries  were  attached  to  houses  where  a  few  recluses 
lived  together  for  study  and  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  Like  Aid- 
helm,  however,  they  could  hardly  be  called  recluses,  in  a  strict  sense, 
for  they  promoted  education  among  the  laity,  and  with  it  the  knowledge 
of  the  gospel.  These  small  and  unpretending  establishments  increased 
with  the  growth  of  knowledge  and  Christianity,  as  did  Aldhelm's  at 
Malmesbury ;  and  I  would  suggest  whether  this  small  mda  regta  for 
ecclesiastics,  in  the  eighth  or  following  century,  often  described  as 
reguli  and  subreguli  at  the  eai'lier  period,  may  not  have  given  the  idea 
of  an  aula  regia  to  the  later  foundation  of  Odda  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  when  a  larger  establishment  was  required.  I  prefer, 
then,  to  consider  that  those  were  right  who  assigned  the  "  Odda  Stone" 
now  at  Oxford  to  the  larger  church  of  the  monastery  of  Deerhurst, 
rather  than  to  the  small  chapel  lately  discovered  ;  and  if,  as  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose,  the  slab  built  into  a  portion  of  the  farmhouse 
belonged  to  the  altar  of  the  small  chapel,  then  I  suggest  that  the 
dedicatory  inscription  would  rather  be^to  Saint  Peter  than  to  the  Holy 
Trinity.  The  missing  letters  might  bo  as  well  filled  up  "  in  honorem 
Sancti  Petri",  and  of  a  dedication  of  the  eighth  century  this  would  be 
the  most  probable  restoration.  The  small  chapel  would  still  be  retained 
by  the  Deerhurst  establishment,  out  of  devotion  to  the  original  shrine 
of  the  neighbourhood  where  religion  was  first  taught  and  practised, 
and  the  original  dedication  would  be  retained,  whatever  might  bo  the 
dedication  of  their  larger  and  more  recent  church. 

I  throw  out  these  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  those  who 
have  studied  the  subject.  The  language  of  the  period  under  review 
has  been  elucidated  by  the  paper  of  Mr.  E.  Maunde  Thompson  on 
JElfric's  Vocahnlary,  and  by  that  of  Mr.  D.  Slater  on  the  Exeter  Boole, 
which  breathes,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  poems  contained  therein,  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  allusions  to  its  customs.  Then  1  must  especially  notice 
the   desci-iption  of  the  iJomc^dai/  Book  given   by    !Mr.    Birch,   and    iii.s 
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catalogue  raisoime  o{  the  various  copies  of  it  in  MS.,  and  of  commen- 
tators on  portions  of  it,  when  tie  suggested  the  formation  of  a  Domesday 
Book  Society  for  printing  and  editing  the  complete  text,  a  work  as 
useful  as  it  would  be  laborious,  and  demanding  the  ingenuous  co-opera- 
tion of  many  skilled  professors.  This  suggestion  has  been  already  set 
on  foot  in  this  appropriate  year  1886,  being  the  eight-huudreth  anni- 
versary of  the  completion  of  the  great  national  terrier.  Many  crosses 
will  be  found  among  the  boundary  marks  which  no  longer  exist,  but 
their  position  may  give  evidence  favourable  to  the  theories  of  Mr. 
Romilly  Allen  and  Mr.  Kerslake.  The  very  complete  description  by 
Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine  of  Barnack  Church,  Northamptonshire,  and  drawings 
on  which  the  architectural  details  are  delineated,  show  a  state  of  the 
art  of  church  building  which,  heretofore  has  not  been  allowed  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period.  He  has  further  exhibited  drawings  of  many 
sculptured  stones  of  early  date  found  in  Northamptonshire.  This 
gentleman's  very  complete  account  of  the  church  in  Dover  Castle,  with, 
illustrative  plates,  which  have  appeared  this  last  year  in  the  Journal, 
will  recall  the  interesting  discussions  held  on  the  subject  at  the  Dover 
Congress.  In  like  manner  late  to  appear,  but  redoubled  in  interest 
since  it  was  read  prior  to  the  Tenby  Congress,  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mayhew's 
paper  on  Tenby  and  St.  David's.  He  has  taken  up  his  subject  as  a 
labour  of  love,  and  we  can  better  appreciate  it  now  that  the  scenes 
described  have  been  visited. 

To  return  to  the  nuns  of  the  seventh  century.  Notice  has  been 
publicly  given  by  the  Rev.  M.  Woodward  of  the  finding  of  a  reliquary, 
built  up  in  a  wall  of  the  parish  cliurch  of  Folkestone,  which  contained 
the  bones  of  St.  Eanswith,  who  had  established  a  nunnery  not  far  from, 
the  spot,  and  of  which  she  was  the  patron  saint.  This  lady  was 
daughter  of  Eadbald,  and  granddaughter  of  Ethelbert,  the  first  Christian 
king  of  Kent.  Mr.  Syer  Cuming  has  given  an  account  of  the  legendary 
life  of  St.  Milburga,  the  Abbess  of  Wenlock,  to  whom  allusion  has 
already  been  made.  A  I'ecord  of  Spanish  nuns  of  St.  Dominick,  of 
much  later  date,  has  been  given  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Rylands  in  eight  deeds 
of  professed  nuns  at  Barcelona,  which  are  interesting  for  their  heraldic 
embellishments,  for  the  names  of  distinguished  ecclesiastics  to  whom 
the  nuns  professed  allegiance,  and  for  the  language  of  Catalonia  in 
which  they  are  written.  This  is  remarkable  as  one  of  the  early  forms 
of  the  Romance  language  derived  from  the  Latin,  yet  so  different  from 
the  Spanish. 

When  the  principality  of  Catalonia  was  annexed  to  Spain,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Catalans  should  preserve  their  own  laws,  and  retain 
their  separate  cortes  or  parliament  to  legislate  for  the  principality. 
This  was  at  a  time  when  Catalonia,  one  of  the  first  trading  nations  of 
the  Mediterranean,  was  making  treaties  of  commerce  with  the  Greek 
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Emperor  at  Constantinople,  and  with  the  Western  powers  as  well  as 
with  the  Mahometan  State. 

The  session  has  been  fall  of  interest  in  exhibitions  of  objects  of 
more  modern  date,  and  in  papers  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  but  my 
observations  having  extended  to  so  great  a  length  on  Anglo-Saxon 
history,  I  am  unable  to  advert  to  them,  except  in  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  official  account  of  our  proceedings  will  show  that  they  were  not 
of  less  interest  than  those  to  which  I  have  particularly  refcx'red. 
]Many  of  the  subjects  discussed  will  doubtless  receive  further  illustra- 
tion at  the  coming  Congress  in  Durham  county,  which,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  will  be  one  of  especial  interest. 

A  few  last  words  before  parting  shall  be  said  of  some  Roman  anti- 
quities brought  to  our  notice  at  evening  meetings ;  but  first,  with 
soiTow,  I  have  to  name  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Birch,  Keeper  of  Egyptian 
and  Oriental  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum,  for  about  the  same 
time  that  the  paper,  read  by  himself  at  the  last  Congress,  on  British 
Coins,  appeared  in  our  Journal,  was  published  the  account  of  his  life 
from  various  sources,  compiled  by  his  sou,  Mr.  Walter  de  Gray  Birch, 
showing  the  broadness  of  his  erudition,  and  the  regret  with  which  the 
announcement  of  his  decease  at  the  close  of  the  year  1885  was 
received  by  antiquaries  and  friends  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Walter  de  Gray  Birch,  exhibited  a  Roman  stone  cista  of  good 
carved  work,  on  which  one  out  of  two  inscriptions  was  to  the  memory 
of  a  child  three  years  old,  who  had  received  the  dole  of  corn  or 
bread  given  gratuitously  by  the  State.  In  this  case  he  had  probably 
been  made  a  recipient  for  the  purpose  of  recording  his  existence  in  the 
family  genealogy.  Juvenal  criticises  the  abuse  of  the  dole,  when  an 
empty  palanquin  with  the  curtains  drawn  was  brought  round  to  I'eccivo 
it  in  the  name  of  a  lady  supposed  to  be  inside.  "  This  is  my  Galla", 
says  the  husband  ;  "  dismiss  her  quickly.  What  are  you  waiting  for  ?" 
"  Galla,  put  your  head  out."      "Do  not  disturb  her,  she  is  asleep."^ 

The  remarkable  memorial  stone  with  a  Greek  inscription  in  hexa- 
meter verses  found  at  Brough  in  Westmoreland,  was  brought  before 
us  in  a  good  photograph  ;  the  vei'ses  were  trau-slated  and  the  stone 
described  at  the  same  time  by  the  Rev.  Preb.  H.  M.  Scarth. 

Referring  to  the  paper  I  contributed  on  the  Baths  of  AqujB-Solis,  I 
am  favoured  by  Mr.  Richard  Hewlett  with  an  extract  from  the  Gesta 
Steplianl  to  show  that  the  author  who  composed  the  work,  between 
1141  and  1148,  had  seen  the  Roman  baths  at  Bath  in  daily  use  as  a 
health  and  pleasure  resort.  I  will  transcribe  the  passage  in  Cull  : 
"Est  civitas  a  Bristoa  VI  milliariis  distans,  ubi  fonticuli  per  occultas 
fistulas  aqufe,  ex  huraano.  ingenio  ut  artificio  calefactiv),  ex  abstrusis 
terra)  viaceribus  sursum  in  reccptaculum   per  caineratas  arcuatiwucs 

'  Sal.  /,  V.  124-(). 
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gloriose  dispositum  emauant,  thermasque  temperatas  et  sanas,  as- 
pectuque  delectabiles  in  medio  civifcatis  efficiuut  quoe  civitas  Batha 
vocatur,  quod,  ex  Anglicse  lingu86  proprietate  trahens  vocabulum 
Balneum  interpvetatur,  eo  quod  ad  illam  ex  omni  Anglia  iufirmi 
causa  in  salubribus  aquis  diluendi,  sani  vero  gratia  mirabiles  calidae 
aquae  eruptiones  videndi  et  in  eis  balueandi,  concurrere  solent."  In 
the  same  way  Roman  baths,  hypocausts,  flues,  and  theatres  were  still 
preserved  in  the  twelfth  century  at  Caerleon  in  South  Wales,  as 
attested  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis  in  his  Itinerarium,  Book  v. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  paper,  a  series  of  votes  of 
thanks  to  the  President  and  Officers,  and  to  all  those  who  by  their 
labom-s  had  assisted  the  Association  at  the  Congress  and  during  the 
Session,  wei'e  proposed  and  carried  unanimously.  Afterwards  the 
meeting  was  closed  by  the  Chairman. 


Wednesday,  May  19,  1886. 
G.  R.  Wright,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Congress  Sec,  in  the  Chair. 

E.  W.  Bulkeley,  Esq.,  Stockport,  was  duly  elected  an  Associate. 
Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  respective  donors  of  the 
following  presents  to  the  Librai-y  : 

To  T.  A.  Wise,  Esq.,  M.I).,  for  "  History  of  Paganism  in  Caledonia." 

4to.    1884. 
To  the  Society,  for  "Arch geological  Journal",  vol.  xliii.  No.  169.    1886. 
,,  „        for  "  Collections  Historical  and  Archaeological  relating 

to  Montgomeryshire."    Part  xxxviii,  April  1886,  vol.  xix,  Pt.  i. 

Mr.  John  M.  Wood  exhibited  a  plan  and  drawings  of  Lees  or  Leighs 
Priory,  Essex,  and  read  a  series  of  descriptive  notes  of  tbe  Priory, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  printed  hereafter. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine,  of  Peterborough,  forwarded  for  exhibition  a  draw- 
ing to  scale  of  the  sculptured  Norman  font  in  Wansford  or  Walmesford 
Church.  (See  Plate  opposite.)  The  sculptures  consist  of  the  bap- 
tism of  Our  Lord,  and  two  persons  in  combat  with  cudgels.  Mr. 
Irvine  also  desired  to  announce  that  there  are  traces  of  a  Roman 
building  above  ground  in  Lawn  Wood,  on  the  road  from  Helpstone 
to  Aston. 

Miss  Tumour  sent  for  exhibition  a  Mexican  jar  covered  with  curious 
and  grotesque  animals  and  other  emblems. 

Mr,  W.  de  G.  Birch,  F.S.A.,  Eon.  Sec,  exhibited  photographs  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  ancient  sculptured  slabs  in  Chichester  Cathc- 
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1.  2.     Wansford  Church,  Nortuants. — Figures  around  the  P'oxt. 


Sketch,  showing 
position   of   the 
Figures,    Wans- 
ford Font. 


Castor  Church,  Northants. — Sculvturk  on  the  Capitals  ok  Tuwkr  ; 
South  Arch,  Wkst  sioii. 


J    T.  Irvine,  dtU. 
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dral ;  and  otlier  photographs  cut  up,  and  arranged  according  to  his 
views  of  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  broken  pieces ;  and  read  a 
paper  on  the  subject.  Tlie  paper  will  be  printed  hereafter  in  the 
Journal. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  Mr.  G.  M.  Hills,  architect  to  the 
Cathedral  at  Chichester,  gave  a  general  assent  to  the  conclusions  of 
the  author,  and  assured  tlie  Association  that  the  suggested  alterations 
would  I'eceive  careful  iuvestigadou  at  the  hands  of  the  Cathedral 
authoi'ities. 

Mr.  R.  Howlett  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Alleged  Loss  of  Historical 
MSS.  after  the  Dissolution  of  Monasteries",  which  will  be  printed 
hereafter.  In  the  discussion  which  ensued  Mr.  Birch  and  Mr.  Brock 
took  part. 

Mr.  E.  P.  L.  Brock,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Sec,  then  read  a  paper  on  the 
"  Discovery  of  an  Ancient  Ship  at  Brigg,  Lincolnshire",  and  exhi- 
bited a  series  of  views  in  connection  with  the  discovery.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  paper  will  be  printed  hereafter  in  the  Journal. 


Wednesday,  June  2,  1886. 
W.  H.  Cope,  Esq.,  F.S.A. ,  in  the  Chaik. 

The  following  Associates  were  duly  elected  : 

John  Astleigh,  Esq.,  Stoneleigh  Terrace,  Coventry 

H.  Talbot  Moore,  Esq.,  West  Coker,  Yeovil 

Mrs.  E.  Peek,  64  Woodstock  Road,  Bedford  Park,  W. 

Thos.  F.  Ticknor,  Esq.,  Hertford  Street,  Coventry 

J.  Vallentin,  Esq.,  Church  Street,  Lambeth 

Rev.  H.  R.  Whitehead,  ]\1.A.,  Norley  Vicarage,  Cheshire. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  respective  donors  of  the 
following  presents  to  the  Library  : 

To  S.  W.  Kershau;  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  for  "Refugee  Inscriptions  in  the 
Cathedral  and  Churches  of  Canterbury."     1880. 

To  the  Society,  for  "Archajologia  Cambrensis",  January  1886.  Fifth 
Series,  No.  IX. 

Mr.  E.  P.  L.  Brock,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Sec,  read  some  notes  on  the  Saxon 
font  at  Wing,  Bedfordshire,  and  drew  attention  to  other  ancient  fonts 
at  Potterne,  Deerhurst,  etc. 

Mr.  W.  de  G.  Birch,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Sec,  exhibited  a  drawing  by  Mr. 
J.  T.  Irvine,  of  sculpture  at  Caistor,  carved  with  a  subject  cognate 
to  that  on  the  Wansford  font,  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting.  (See 
Plate.) 
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Mr.  Irvine  writes  :  "  I  send  a  sketch  of  a  cap  in  the  west  respond  of 
the  south  arch  under  the  tower  of  Caistor  Church  (that  into  the  south 
transept).  On  it  is  the  same  subject  as  was  found  on  the  font  at 
Walmesford  or  Wansford  Church,  but  with  the  addition  of  a  female 
fio'ure  weeping.  It  evidently  relates  to  some  special  history.  No 
doubt  both  carvings  are  of  the  same  date.  Outside  the  chancel-wall, 
over  the  priest's  door,  at  Caistor,  is  the  well-known  inscription  of  its 
dedication,  given  by  J.  H.  Parker,  Esq.,  C.B.,  in  his  last  edition  of 
Hickman.  I  find  this  is  not  very  accurate.  It  omits  at  least  all  the 
contraction-marks ;  and  at  present  I  am  in  much  doubt  if  the  date 
should  not  be  read  1114  instead  of  1124.  If  the  first,  it  would  be  the 
very  year  Abbot  Ernulf  went  to  reign  at  Rochester  as  Bishop.  The 
inscription  evidently  relates,  not  to  the  present  but  to  the  former 
chancel,  remains  of  which  are  seen  worked  up  in  the  present  one  rebuilt. 
There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  acting  person  at  Caistor,  in 
the  building  of  the  beautiful  tower,  was  Abbot  Ernulf,  and  that  his 
carvers  and  workmen  executed  the  cap  of  which  the  drawing  is  sent 
for  exhibition,  as  well  as  the  Walmesford  font  and  the  Norman  chancel- 
arch  in  the  not  very  distant  church  of  Morbourn  in  Huntingdonshire  ; 
at  both  which  churches  a  peculiarly  ornamental  base,  presenting  a 
sort  of  triangular  scale-ornament,  exists, — a  peculiarity  that  came  to 
light,  in  remains  of  his  period,  at  Rochester  during  the  late  restoration 
of  the  south  transept  of  that  Cathedral,  and  now  seen  in  its  crypt, 

"  The  weapons  used  (a  mace)  in  the  carvings  at  Walmesford  font, 
and  on  this  Caistor  capital,  are  similar,  as  well  as  the  dress  of  the  per- 
sons engaged.  Can  it  refer  to  any  passage  in  the  life  of  St.  Cyneburga, 
whose  monastery  was  at  Caistor,  or  earlier,  it  may  be,  on  that  acre  and 
a  half,  called  '  Cyneburga's  Acre',  held  by  Petei^borough  Monastery 
in  later  times  at  Gunwade  ?  The  Roman  x'oad,  which  crossed  the  river 
Ken  by  a  bridge  below  Caistor,  divided  at  once  into  three  lines  :  one 
went,  via  Southport,  to  Leicester ;  one  by  the  Ltangditch  and  Lollham 
Bridges  to  Lincoln  ;  while  a  third,  easterly  one,  ran  up  to  the  east  of 
Caistor,  known  as  Cyneburga's  Way,  and  passes  as  a  high  ridge  along 
the  hill-top,  entering  Milton  Park,  where  it  must  have  joined  a  fourth, 
which  coming  east  from  the  forest-land  of  Northampton,  passed  in  an 
equally  lofty  mound-shape  below  Upton,  a  hamlet  of  Caistor ;  passing 
on  its  way  Peterborough  (to  the  south),  via,  Westwood,  and  crossing 
the  marsh-lands  to  Norfolk." 

Mr.  R.  Mann,  of  Bath,  sent  for  exhibition  three  photographs  of  a 
sculptured  stone,  supposed  to  be  Roman,  recently  found  during  exca- 
vations on  the  site  of  the  Roman  bath. 

Mr.  Roofe  exhibited  a  very  extensive  collection  of  flint  flakes,  knives, 
arrow-heads,  and  palaeolithic  weapons  of  chipped  flint,  gathered  recently 
by  him  on    the  gravel   at  Godalming,   Surrey ;   together  with    three 
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spurious  specimens  of  "  Flint  Jack"  arrow-heads,  exhibited  for  cor 
rison  with  true  specimens  by  the  members. 

Mr.  A.  Brent,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  matrices 
and  impressions  of  mcdiajval  seals,  and  read  the  following  : — 

On  Some  Anciknt  Seals. 

BY    ALGERNON    BRENT,   ESQ.,    F.S.A. 

The  first  of  the  seals  which  I  exhibit,  to  which  I  am  desirous  of 
directing  attention,  was  purchased  many  years  ago  at  a  sale  of  anti- 
quities, in  London,  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Bousfield.  It  is  made 
of  bronze,  and  the  device  is  a  griffin  segreant  surmounting  a  lion  dor- 
mant, with  a  sprig  of  foliage  in  its  mouth.  Whether  any  credence  can 
be  placed  in  the  suggestion  on  the  card  attached  to  the  seal,  that  it 
belonged  to  Richard  de  Redyers,  fifth  Earl  of  Devon,  who  died  in  1184, 
I  am  unable  to  decide.  On  some  of  the  seals  of  the  Earls  of  Devon  a 
griffin  is  displayed,  either  alone  or  surmounting  a  hound  or  wolf,  out 
of  whose  mouth  issue  flames.^  The  devices,  however,  on  the  copies  of 
the  seals  taken  from  charters  belonging  to  the  De  Redvers  family, 
which  I  have  seen,  do  not  bear  much  resemblance  to  the  device  on  the 
seal  before  us,  except  that  they  represent  a  griffin  and  a  kind  of  dog ; 
but  this  device^  was  one  commonly  borne  by  families  belonging  to  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

In  a  paper  by  the  late  Mr.  Planche,  "  On  the  Lords  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight",  printed  in  vol.  ii  of  the  Journal  of  this  Association,  he  states 
that  Richard  de  Redvers,  the  third  of  his  name,  fifth  Earl  of  Devon, 
and  seventh  lord  of  the  Isle,  married  Margaret,  daughter  and  one  of 
the  heirs  of  John  Lord  Bisset,  and  died  without  issue  in  1184.  And 
he  proceeds  to  say,  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  armorial  bearings, 
that  this  Richard  the  third  is  the  first  Earl  of  his  family  who  (accord- 
ing to  Brooke  and  Yincent)  bore  the  heraldic  coat  of  De  Redvers,  ()/■, 
a  lion  rampant  azure.  The  seal  of  his  eldest  brother,  Baldwin,  hud 
not  been  seen  by  him ;  but  those  of  his  father,  grandfather,  and  great- 
grandfather exhibit  a  griffin  either  alone  or  seizing  on  some  smaller 
animal  which  it  would  puzzle  a  herald  or  naturalist  to  blazon  or 
describe.  In  no  case  are  these  devices  represented  on  a  shield,  and 
therefore,  previous  to  1161'  at  least,  there  is  no  example  of  a  regular 
heraldic  bearing  in  the  family  of  De  Redvers. 

With  reference  to  this  question,  however,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the 
arms  of  Richard  de  Revers  or  Riparius,  first  Earl  of  Devonshire  ("6. 

'  Planche. 

2  According  to  Mr.  W.  de  G.  Birch,  F.S.A. 

^  Richard,  the  third  Earl  of  Devon,  died  in  llGl  or  11  ()2,  and  was  suc- 
qccded  by  his  sous,  Baldwin,  fourth  Earl,  and  Ilichard,  fifth  Earl. 
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1107),  are  stated  iu  Heylijn's  Help  to  English  Bistory  (1773),  p.  220, 
to  have  been  Gules,  a  griffin  segreant  or. 

It  is  beyond  the  sphere  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  origin  of  armo- 
rial bearings,  which,  with  few  exceptions,  do  not  appear  to  have  come 
into  use  before  at  least  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  although  cer- 
tain devices  had  long  been  adopted  by  some  families  on  seals,  or  used 
as  personal  decorations.  Stephen  Earl  of  Richmond  is  said  to  have 
sealed  with  seven  fleurs-de-lis  (1137)  ;  Waleran,  Count  of  Meulan  {ob. 
1166),  is  said  to  have  used  a  heraldic  seal ;  Hugh  Lupus,  Earl  of  Ches- 
ter, is  fabled  to  have  borne  a  wolf's  head ;  Magnaville,  Earl  of  Essex 
(1144),  etc.  Mr.  Lower,  quoting  from  Dallaway,  states  that  the  earli- 
est representation  of  arms  upon  a  seal  is  of  the  date  1187.     (P.  22.) 

Most  of  the  earliest  shields  are  without  any  device  whatever,  and 
were  only  distinguished  by  the  manner  in  which  they  were  coloured. 
With  the  gradual  growth  of  the  use  of  armorial  bearings,  it  became 
the  custom  to  allow  a  knight,  when  he  had  gaiued  the  right  of  bearing 
a  charge  upon  his  escutcheon,  by  some  exploit  in  arms,  to  select  a  de- 
vice which  had  not  been  already  appropriated.  Hence,  before  the 
establishment  of  an  authentic  record  of  armorial  bearings,  which  did 
not  take  place  until  the  reign  of  Henry  III,i  much  confusion  arose 
with  reference  to  the  ownership  of  particular  devices. 

The  next  seal  on  which  J  have  to  offer  some  remarks  came  into  my 
possession  many  years  ago  from  my  late  brother,  Mr.  John  Brent, 
F.S.A.  It  is  apparently  made  of  bronze,  and  an  impression  was  exhi- 
bited  by  him  at  a  meeting  of  this  Association  on  9th  Sept.  1846,  and 
a  short  account  of  it  given  in  vol.  ii  of  the  Journal.  The  inscription 
round  the  rim  is  "  Sigillum  Thom^  Maunsell":  and  the  arms  are.  Or, 
on  a  fesse  dancette  gioles,  three  lions  rampant  argent,  impaling  vairy; 
crest,  a  bird.  It  had  been  recently  found  near  the  Reculvers,  and 
appears  to  belong  to  the  period  of  Henry  VI.  Mr.  Planche  observed 
at  the  time  that  "the  arms  of  Maunsell  in  the  Heralds'  College  were 
not  dated,  and  he  had  not  yet  found  the  pedigree." 

I  have  for  some  time  past  been  desirous  of  obtaining  further  inform- 
ation concerning  this  seal ;  but  until  quite  lately  I  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  investigating  the  matter.  I  have  recently  seen,  how- 
ever, a  work  printed  in  1850,  for  private  circulation,  by  Mr.  William 
W.  Mansell,  entitled  An  Historical  and  Genealogical  Account  of  the 
Ancient  Family  of  Maunsell,  Mansell,  Mansel ;  by  which  it  appears 
that  Mr.  W.  Mansell  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  seal,  as  he  ex- 
hibits an  engraving  of  its  impression,  and  describes  the  arms  as  Or,  on 
II  fesse  indented  gules,  three  lions  rampant  argent,  impaling  vairy  ar. 
and  azure.     He  also  makes  the  following  remarks  thereon  :  "A  bronze 

•   First  Roll  of  Arms  about  a.d.  1250. 
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seal  of  the  Maunsells  (' Sif^illimi  Tlmnifxe  MaunseH')  was  fonnrl  last 
year^  near  to  the  Rcculvers,  while  excavating  for  tlie  Dover  Railway. 
Apparently  it  is  of  the  period  of  Henry  VI,  and  resembles  in  some 
dpfjrec  the  seal  discovered  in  the  fonndation  of  London  Bridge,  the 
charges  as  well  as  the  crest  being  in  both  instances  the  same.-  In  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  that  reign  (caino  1450)  there  was  a  Thomas 
!Maunsell,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  Dcven's  L^-mes  of  the  E.i'diequer. 
He  seems  to  have  been  Paymaster  or  Receiver- General  to  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  the  King's  Lieutenant-Greneral  in  France,  and  had  money 
from  various  noblemen  and  prelates  to  pay  the  wages  of  divers  men- 
at-arms  and  archers  proceeding  to  Normandy  for  defence  of  those 
parts."  He  also  mentions  a  Thomas  Maunsell.  whose  name  appears  at 
the  Visitation  o/LorecZon,  1G33- 34,  and  who  lived  in  "  Wood  Street,  over 
against  St.  Alband's  Church".  He  bore  similar  arms  and  crest,  with 
a  crescent  for  difference,  and  impaled  argent,  on  a  chevron  sable, 
between  three  falcons  gules,  two  and  one,  three  stag's  heads  cabossed 
of  the  field. 

I  have  seen  a  pedigree  of  Mansell  or  Maunsell  (Harl.  MS.  1476, 
f.  453,  Vis.  1633-34),  which  records  a  Thomas  Mansell  of  London, 
anno  1634,  and  also  a  Thomas  Mansell  of  Gray's  Inn,  Esq.,  who  was 
his  first  cousin.  And  at  folio  462  of  the  same  Visitation,  Thomas 
Mansell,  of  Gray's  Inn,  is  stated  to  have  married  Anne,  daughter  of 
John  Bartholomew  of  Sandwich.  The  arms  impaled  on  the  seal  before 
us  do  not,  however,  agree  with  any  of  those  borne  by  the  family  of 
Bartholomew  which  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  and  I  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  seal  belongs  to  an  earlier  period  than  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  that  it  is  not  unlikely  to 
have  been  the  property  of  Thomas  Maunsell,  who  was  Paymaster- 
General  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset  in  1450. 

I  also  exhibit  an  ecclesiastical  seal  which  I  recently  purchased  at 
the  shop  of  a  dealer  of  antiquities  in  Avignon.  The  inscription  round 
the  rim  is,  however,  so  much  defaced,  that  I  am  unable  to  obtain  any" 
clue  to  its  meaning.  So  many  of  these  seals  are  found  to  be  forgeries, 
that  I  should  hesitate  to  give  an  opinion  whether  this  onejbe  a  forgery 
or  not,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  has  been  manufactured  from 
the  impression  of  an  ancient  seal. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued  Mr.  W.  de  G.  Birch  pointed  out 
that  the  first  seal  mentioned  was  far  later  than  B.  de  Red  vers,  and 

'  That  would  bo  1^49.  Fnkss,  therefore,  two  seals  have  been  found  at 
tho  Rcculvers,  this  statement  as  to  the  date  when  it  was  found  appears  to 
be  a  mistake. 

'^  The  seal  referred  to  was  that  of  a  John  ^Maunsell,  and  is  described  as 
being  of  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
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really  belonged  to  the  fourteentli  century,  when  such  devices  were  not 
uncommon.  Mr.  Brock  and  the  Rev.  Scott  Surtees  also  took  part  in 
the  discussion. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Wright,  F.S.A.,  then  exhibited  a  drawing  of  a  Roman 
building  at  Rheims,  and  read  the  following : — 

A  Recently  Discovered  Roman  Building  in  the  Peomenade 
AT  Rheims. 

BY  GEORGE  E.  WEIGHT,  F.S.A. 

The  few  remarks  I  am  at  present  able  to  place  before  our  meeting 
this  evening  will,  I  hope,  be  sufficient  to  interest  my  hearers,  and 
perhaps,  as  I  would  further  hope,  "  whet  their  appetites'*  for  more, 
when  I  am  in  the  receipt  of  a  fuller  and  longer  report  from  the 
French  architect,  to  whose  efforts  we  as  archEeologists  are  already 
deeply  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  some  important  and  inte- 
resting Roman  remains,  only  brought  to  light  a  few  weeks  ago,  at 
the  ancient  City  of  Rheims,  whilst  digging  in  the  well-known 
"  Promenade"  of  that  famous  town,  built  on  the  site  of  "  Durocor- 
torum  Civitas",  mentioned  in  Ca3sar's  De  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  vi,  p.  44, 
as  the  capital  of  the  Remi,  and  afterwards  called  "  Civitas  Rerao- 
rum",  and  from  which  people  the  present  name  is,  doubtless,  de- 
rived. 

Whilst  wandering  with  the  Leland  Club,  in  north-eastern  France, 
better  known  to  tourists  as  the  "Champagne  District",  we  came  to 
the  above  celebrated  city,  early  in  May  last;  and  after  our  party, 
under  the  conduct  of  our  indefatigable  director  and  guide,  Mr. 
John  Reynolds,  had  been  introduced  to  some  of  the  wonders  of 
Rheims,  or  "  Renz",  as  the  French  people  call  it,  although  I,  as  an 
ardent  admirer  of  the  "  Jackdaw  of  Rheims",  written  by  one  of  the 
original  members  of  this  Association,  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Barham,  better 
known  throughout  the  literary  world  as  "  Ingoldsby",  am  quite 
content,  and  always  shall  be,  to  pronounce  the  name  as  he  determined 
it  in  his  above  referred  to  and  justly  admired  Legend,  when  he  wrote 
as  follows  : — 

"  Never,  I  ween,  was  a  prouder  seen, 
Read  of  in  books,  or  dreamt  of  in  dreams, 
Than  the  Cardinal  Lord  Archbishop  of  Rheims !" 

After  we  had  seen  the  magnificent  Cathedral,  the  Church  of  St. 
Remi,  the  Archbishop's  Palace,  and  the  Museum,  in  which  is  exhi- 
bited one  of  the  largest  Roman  pavements  in  Europe,  I  believe, 
and  which  was  found  in  Rheims,  we  were  taken  to  the  excavations 
in  the  Promenade,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Reynolds'  friend, 
M.  Paul  Krug,  a  well-known  archaeologist  residing  in  the  city,   and 
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where  liis  famous  cliampacjne  house  of  business,  "  Paul  Krug  and 
Co.",  is  situated,  to  these  "  diggings",  at  that  time  shut  out  from  the 
public  gaze,  and  to  which  tliis  short  paper  is  intended  to  draw  your 
attention. 

The  whole  appearance  of  the  remains  as  at  present  developed,  indi- 
cates to  my  mind  the  "  vestigia"  of  an  important  building,  which, 
if  further  carefully  examined,  will,  I  feel  sure,  bring  to  light  evidences 
of  larger  rooms,  and  possibly  of  paved  mosaic  ones,  now  buried 
beneath  the  mound  of  earth  and  debris  of  broken  shafts,  of  tiles  and 
tesserae,  abundantly  strewn  all  over  the  place,  and  the  latter  one's 
fingers  itched  to  pick  up  as  "  mementoes"  of  such  an  interesting 
"find";  but,  like  other  things  in  France,  it  was  '' defendu'\  and  there- 
fore very  reluctantly  I  kept  my  hands  from  "  picking  and  stealing", 
although  I  feel  sure  no  one  would  have  been  a  bit  the  worse  off,  if  I 
had  been  able  to  bring  a  few  specimens  away  with  me  to  present  to 
you  on  this  occasion. 

The  row  of  broken  columns,  a  very  faint  impression  of  which  my 
sketch  will  give  the  meeting,  told  forcibly  of  the  history  of  former 
times,  and  gave  an  evidence  to  the  members  of  the  Leland  Club  that 
here  were  the  remains  of  a  once  grand  and  most  likely  important  public 
building  belonging  to  the  ancient  days  of  Roman  occupation,  and 
possibly  in  some  connection  with  the  magnificent  Porta  Martis,  or 
Gate  of  Mars,  now  standing,  so  nobly  and  proudly,  close  to  the  excava- 
tions I  have  been  referring  to,  and  the  sight  of  which  alone,  of  all  the 
other  grand  antiquities  of  Rheims,  repays  the  visitor  to  that  city,  be 
he  arch^ologist  or  not.  It  was  built,  it  is  conjectured,  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  of  the  other  three  city  gates,  the  Porta  Cereris,  Porta 
-  Veneris,  and  Porta  Bacchi,  is  the  sole  one  remaining,  and  in  its 
existence  has  passed  indeed  a  chequered  career.  Up  to  1554  it  was 
used  as  a  city  gate;  then  earthworks  were  constructed  over  it,  and 
another  gateway  used  instead  ;  it  was  again  opened  up  in  1595,  and 
then  built  up  again.  In  the  year  1677  it  was  once  more  uncovered, 
but  not  effectually  cleared  and  exposed  to  the  light  of  day  as  it  is 
now.  Soon  after  1830  it  was  carefully  restored,  and  stands  out  at 
present  a  splendid  and  solitary  monument  of  such  early  days,  and  tells 
silently  the  tale  of  what  a  noble  city  the  ancient  Civitas  of  the  Remi 
must  have  been. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  hurry  on  and  refer  once  more  to  the  discovery 
of  the  remains  close  by  this  triumphal  Roman  arch  of  three  "  basis", 
as  the  French  call  them,  so  well  preserved  and  so  richly  adorned  with 
carvings  and  other  embelHshments  in  stone,  of  heads  and  figures,  fruits 
and  emblematical  devices. 

Our  old  friend  and  highest  living  authority  on  Roman  antiquities,  Mr. 
C.  lioach  Smith,  P.S.  A.,  thus  writes  to  mc  of  the  subject  now  before  us, 
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I  having  called  his  attention  to  it,  and  sent  him  a  sketch  of  the  ruins  : 
"  The  columns  probably  show  a  corridor,  or  possibly  an  open  room 
with  a  corridor.  The  hypocaust,  a  large  winter  tesselated  room  ;  not 
a  bath"  (as  some  have  thought  in  Rheims  and  elsewhere).  "  In  our 
climate  warmth  was  wanted,  and  thus  we  find  baths  small,  a  secondary 
requisite.  The  arch  at  Rheims,  with  agricultural  and  mythological 
subjects,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  Northern  GalUa.  Upon  the  cathedral 
you  noted,  I  hope,  the  spirits  or  bodies  rising  out  of  Amphora?  at  the 
scene  of  the  Resurrection.     Roman  Rheims  is  underground." 

j\fy  friend  and  fellow  associate,  Mr.  John  L.  Roget,  thus  writes  to 
me  of  the  Roman  discovery  at  Rheims:  "I  wish  I  could  help  you 
about  the  Roman  remains,  and  am  ashamed  at  my  poor  recollection  of 
their  details.  My  visual  impression  is  merely  of  a  pit,  not  very  deep, 
exposing  the  bases  of  a  row  of  columns  along  the  site  of  an  unexplored 
apartment  or  court  (an  atrium,  perhaps).  Parallel  to  these,  a  broken 
wall,  that  of  the  supposed  court,  extending  across  the  length  of  the 
pit.  Then  beyond,  a  confused  mass  of  little  walls  enclosing  little 
spaces,  and  looking  like  what  I  saw  in  a  villa  dug  into  some  years  ago 
at  Wingham  in  Kent,  where  they  were  called  a  hypocaust ;  there  is  a 
very  good  representation  of  it  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  Archceo- 
logia  Cantiana,  p.  352."  Here  followed  a  slight  sketch,  which  I  am 
glad  to  say  completely  agrees  with  mine,  and  so  I  hope  you  will  con- 
sider, roughly  made  as  my  sketch  is,  it  does  fairly  well  represent  the 
features  of  these  Roman  excavations  at  Rheims.  In  concluding,  I 
will  again  venture  to  say,  that  if,  when  I  get  further  promised  details 
of  what  has  been  found  since  our  visit  to  the  buried  building  in  Rheims, 
and  exact  measurements  of  what  already  has  been  found,  you  will  like  to 
hear  anything  more  of  this  interesting  discovery,  and  not  think  I  shall 
bore  you  too  much  over  a  Continental  Roman  "  find", — hardly,  cer- 
tainly, to  be  considered  British  Archaeology,— I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
furnish  you  with  a  continuation  of  these  Notes,  which  I  can  but 
roo-ret  are  so  feebly  rendered,  but  which  I  hope  may  have  at  the 
same  time  afforded  you  a  little  interest,  and  a  peep,  as  it  were,  into  the 
past,  and  the  wondrous  works  of  those  great  people,  the  ancient 
Romans,  from  whom  it  is  the  boast  of  many  Englishmen  to  be  derived  ; 
and  certainly  to  feel  they  have  greatly  benefited  by  the  nearly  four  hun- 
dred years  they  were  in  our  country,  in  our  manners  and  our  laws,  our 
customs  and  our  monuments.  In  fact,  I  have  ever  felt  myself  "  more 
a  Roman  than  an  antique  Dane." 


Mr.  Mould,  Mr.  Brock,  Dr.  J.  S.  Phene,  F.S.A.,  LL.D.,  the  Rev.  Scott 
Suitees,  and  Mr.  Ellis  of  Huddersfield,  took  part  in  the  discussion  ;  and 
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it  was  hoped  that  further  details  would  be  obtained  respecting  this  dis- 
covery, and  laid  before  the  Society  on  a  future  occasion. 

Mr.  Brock  then  read  a  paper,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the 
author,  on  "  Bishop  Butler's  Painted  Glass  at  Vane  House,  Hampstead, 
and  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford",  by  E.  Walford,  Esq.,  M.A. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  F.  Cope  Whitehouse  made  the 
following  communication  in  regard  to  Fingal's  Cave  and  the  other 
caves  of  Staffa  : — 

Fingal's  Cave. 
by  f.  cope  whitehouse,  esq.,  m.a. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association  at  Mal- 
vern, in  1881,  I  consulted  privately  some  of  the  members  in  regard  to 
the  celebrated  Cave  in  Staffa,  and  a  paper  which  I  proposed  to  read 
before  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  its 
forthcoming  Meeting  at  York. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  greater  amount  of  error  on  any  sub- 
ject than  obtained  at  that  time  in  regard  to  Staffa.  The  name,  "  Cave 
of  Fingal",  was  a  blunder  of  Sir  J.  Banks  (1772).  The  Cave  of  "  Vin" 
is  the  Cave  of  "Noise".  The  French  insist  (Larousse,  s.  v.  "  Staffa") 
that  its  length  is  149  feet  (45.47  m.)  instead  of  249,  because  Faujas  St. 
Fond  made  a  wrong  entry  in  his  note-book  in  1779. 

There  are  four  pictures  in  geological  works  written  by  distinguished 
authors,  and  published  by  leading  houses,  which  do  not  bear  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  each  other  or  the  object. 

Bad  as  an  illustration,  it  is  worse  as  a  physical  impossibility ;  yet 
this  columnar  hall  (6g.  1.)  has  been  a  favourite  misrepresentation  for 
over  half  a  century,  and  is  used  to  this  day  by  the  Germans. 


Still  more  grotesque  is  the  cut  (tig.  2)  which  appeared  in  twenty- 
five  editions  of  one  of  the  most  popular  text-books  of  geology  ever 
1886  18 
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published,  "  revised,  enlarged,  and  adapted  to  the  present  advanced 
state  of  the  science,  with  an  introductory  notice  by  John  Pye  Smith, 
D,D.,  F.R.S.  and  F.G.S."    The  pipes  in  the  foreground  are  sufficiently 


Fig.  2. 

ridiculous ;  but  how  could  any  intelligent  person  write,  "  this  sketch 
will  convey  an  idea  of  the  situation  of  the  Cave",  when  thei'e  is  no 
cave  ?  The  picture,  so  far  as  it  represents  anything,  shows  Herdsman's 
Island  and  the  wrong  side  of  Staffa.  With  a  slight  variation,  it  appears 
in  an  excellent  text-book  published  in  London  in  1884. 

In  1881  the  present  Director  General  of  the  Geological  Survey  pub- 
lished one  of  the  science-primers,  edited  by  Professors  Huxley,  Roscoe, 
and  Balfour  Stewart.     One  half  of  the  island,  on  the  right  (fig.  3)  is 


reduced  to  three  insignificant  lines  at  the  water's  edge,  while  the  great 
sweep  of  the  Mull  Clifi's,  with  the  broken  x^ampart  of  islands,  about  five 
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miles  away,  all  round  the  rest  of  the  horizon,  is  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  a  heavy  cloud. 

In  1882  the  same  author  sanctioned  another  picture  (fig.  4),  in  which 
the  isometric  system  of  the  Chinese  is  united  with  the  perspective  of 
the  Western  world.  Certainly  no  child  of  ten  would  make  so  bad  a 
copy,  or  nursery  governess  permit  it.  It  is  a  proof,  if  any  were  needed, 
that  no  scientific  education  is  complete  without  training  the  eye  so 
that  it  will  instantly  reject  the  non-natural. 


When  a  proper  picture  of  Staffa  (fig.  5)  is  attentively  considered,  a 
doubt  immediately  arises  whether  the  seven  holes  on  all  sides  of  this 
land-locked  island  can  have  been  made  by  the  sea.  The  objections 
are  stated  at  length  in  The  Science-Myth  of  FingaVs  Gave.  The  answer 
of  a  large  number  of  scientific  bodies  has  been  in  the  negative.  Dr. 
A.  Geikie  has  cancelled  the  illustration  in  his  Text-Booh  of  Geology. 


Mull 


Cormorant's  Cave 


Boat-Cave 


Finpal's  Cave  Mull 


Staffa.    (Fig.  5.) 

If  not  sea-caves,  are  they  artificial  ?     And  if  made  by  man,  by  what 
race  ?     It  is  peculiarly  the  province  of  this   Society  to  discuss  and 
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decide  such  a  question ;  and  it  is  in  hopes  of  eliciting  a  paper  from 
some  one  of  its  members  at  the  approaching  Congress  that  these 
remarks  and  the  accompanying  Plate  have  been  offered. 


Interior  View  of  the  Cave. 


©littuarg. 

Mr.  Llewellyn  Jewitt. 

Archj:oloqy  has  lost  one  of  its  most  devoted  workers  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Llewellyn  Jewitt,  F.S.A.,  who  died,  The  Times  says,  at  his  resi- 
dence at  Duffield,  Derbyshire.  The  deceased  gentleman,  who  was  in 
his  seventieth  year,  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Arthur 
Jewitt,  a  topographical  writer  of  some  note  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  ;  and  he  was  born  at  Kimberworth,  near  Rotherhara,  York- 
shire. At  an  early  age  he  settled  in  London,  and  was  employed  in 
illustrating  many  of  the  leading  works  of  the  day.  He  was  also  a 
large  contributor,  both  by  pen  and  pencil,  to  T'he  Illustrated  London 
Neivs  during  its  early  years,  and  published  a,  Handbook  of  British  Coins, 
which  has  since   passed   through  several  editions.     Later  on,  after  a 
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few  years'  residence  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Oxford,  he  had  for  a  short 
time  the  superintendence  of  tlie  illustrations  of  Fxmch.  He  was  sub- 
sequently appointed  Chief  Librarian  of  the  Plymouth  Public  Library, 
and  soon  identified  himself  with  the  various  literary  and  scientific 
institutions  of  the  west  of  England.  In  1853  Mr.  Jewitt  resigned  the 
Librarian  ship,  removed  to  Derby,  and  started  The  Derby  Tehgrnpli, 
which  he  conducted  till  1868,  when  it  passed  out  of  his  hands.  In  I860 
he  projected  The  Reliquary,  a  quarterly  arch^ological  journal  and 
review,  which  he  successfully  carried  on  until  his  death.  Among  other 
works  which  he  published  were.  The  Ballads  and  Songs  of  Derbyshire, 
Orave-Mounds,  and  Half-Hours  amovg  some  English  Antiquities.  Mr. 
Jewitt's  labours  in  the  field  of  archseology  are  well  known  ;  and  in  his 
special  study,  that  of  pottery,  his  researches  were  of  a  most  extensive 
character.  This  is  evidenced  by  his  connection  with  the  Association, 
which  has  frequently  received  valuable  aid  from  his  co-operation  with 
its  scope  and  object. 


Antiquarian   Intflligence. 

Worleburp,  an  Ancient  Stronghold,  in  the  County  of  Somerset.  By 
C.  W.  Dymond  and  the  Rev.  H.  Gr.  Tomkins.  Printed  for  the  Author. 
1886.  4to.  With  Plans  and  Drawings.— A  very  perfect  and  elaborate 
account  of  this  very  interesting  fortress  has  just  made  its  appearance; 
and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  after  a  series  of  years,  and  much  careful 
examination  of  the  remains,  a  work  has  been  produced  worthy  of  the 
subject. 

The  Camp  and  its  surroundings  were  visited  by  the  Association  on 
the  occasion  of  their  meeting  at  Bristol,  and  an  account  of  it,  together 
with  a  plan,  will  be  found  in  the  thirty-first  volume  of  the  Journal, 
p.  266. 

The  work  which  has  just  appeared  gives  revised  plans  and  draw- 
ings, and  the  result  of  the  careful  examination  which  the  remains  have 
undergone,  extending  over  a  considerable  period  of  time ;  in  fact,  no 
pains  have  been  spared  in  collecting  together  whatever  knowledge 
could  be  gleaned,  and  light  be  thrown  upon  its  history  and  occu- 
pation. By  the  increase  of  building  in  the  flourishing  and  favourite 
watering-place  of  Weston-super-Mare,  many  encroachments  have  been 
made  upon  the  surroundings  of  the  Camp,  which  overlooks  the  town, 
and  some  curious  features  have  been  obliterated,  while  the  area  has, 
unhappily,  been  planted  in  recent  times.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
that  the  exact  features  of  one  of  our  ancient  British  strongholds  should 
have  been  preserved,  and  its  remains,  we  trust,  rescued  from  further 
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injury,  and  a  fitting  memorial  of  its  extent  handed   down   to  future 
generations. 

The  lovers  of  our  national  historical  remains  will  thank  the  authors 
of  this  volume  for  the  good  services  they  have  rendered  ;  for  their 
work  may  serve  as  a  model  for  preserving  the  details  of  many  other 
earthworks  still  existing  in  this  island,  the  features  of  which  run  daily 
risk  of  mutilation,  if  not  of  entire  destruction.  The  volume  may  be 
hailed  as  an  indication  of  the  increasing  value  put  upon  ancient  histo- 
rical remains,  and  a  pledge  of  future  care  in  their  preservation. 

The  first  notices  of  the  remains  on  Woi-lebui^y  will  be  found  in  Col- 
linson's  History  of  Somerset,  vol.  i,  p.  xii,  and  vol.  iii,  p.  610  (1791). 
These  have  been  followed  by  a  succession  of  others  up  to  the  present 
date,  all  of  which  are  recorded  in  the  present  work.  Amongst  the 
most  curious  and  interesting  details  of  the  volume  now  issued  are  the 
careful  investigation  of  the  rough  masonry  and  structure  of  the  wnlls, 
of  which  drawings  and  sections  are  given  ;  and  the  contents  of  the  ivt- 
divellings,  as  well  as  the  crania  discovered  in  them.  From  all  of  which 
remains  correct  inferences  may  now  be  drawn  ;  but  the  writers  have 
been  more  intent  upon  carefully  recording  what  has  been  found,  than 
by  theorising  or  attempting  to  define  the  habits,  manners,  and  condi- 
tion of  the  aboriginal  occupants. 

The  volume  may  be  recommended  not  only  for  its  accuracy  of  de- 
scription, and  the  careful  execution  of  its  plans  and  drawings,  but  as 
a  noble  effort  to  preserve,  and  to  encourage  the  preservation  of,  that 
which  constitutes  so  great  a  charm  in  the  investigation  of  the  history 
of  our  own  countiy.  H.  M.  o. 

Romano  British  Mosaic  Pavements.  By  T.  Morgan,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
(Messrs.  Whiting  and  Co.  1886.)— Mr.  Morgan  has  done  good  service 
to  the  cause  of  British  archaeology  by  the  labour  which  he  has  inde- 
fatigably  bestowed  upon  this  work.  Interesting  as  the  study  of  the 
art  of  Roman  mosaic  pavements  has  ever  been,  and  the  more  so  since 
Lysons  and  Buckman  (to  mention  two  well  known  names  out  of 
many)  first  treated  of  the  subject,  it  is  curious  that  no  one  has  hitherto 
essayed  to  give  in  one  volume  a  comprehensive  notice  of  the  principal 
pavements  extant  in,  or  imported  from  richer  sites  into,  England. 
This  has  been  left  to  Mr.  Morgan  to  accompl!.=h,  and  his  work  will  not 
fail  to  interest  and  satisfy  the  scholar  and  antiquary. 

The  book  partakes  of  more  than  one  charactei-.  It  is  not  only  a 
record  of  discovery  and  a  classified  list  of  places  which  have  revealed 
these  art-treasures  to  the  spade  and  the  plough,  as  at  Bignor,  Morton, 
Woodchester,  and  Horkestow,  but  from  the  introduction  of  essays  on 
the  mythology,  the  cultus,  the  numismatic  evidence,  and  the  compara- 
tive criticism  which  is  afforded  by  the  matchless  specimens  from  Car- 
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tliao-e  and  Halicarnassus,  stored  away  carefully  in  what  ignorant  per- 
sons are  pleased  to  call  the  underground  vaults  of  the  iiritish  Museum, 
and  all  possessing  aspects  which  bear  on  the  proper  appreciation  of 
mosaic  art-pictures  in  tessellated  stonework,  there  is  little  left  to  be 
desired  by  the  reader. 

When  we  consider  the  value  of  these  remains  as  prototypes  and  fore- 
runners of  much  of  the  mediaeval  art  cultivated  in  England,  and  as  im- 
portant links  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  civilisation,  we  can- 
not but  grieve  to  think  how  supine  ai-e  those  authorities  who  fail  to 
recognise  in  these  relics  priceless  objects  which  should  be  rescued  for 
ever  from  the  perilous  chances  which  are  inherent  to  all  kinds  of  pri- 
vate ownership.  The  same  Vandal  spirit  which  at  one  time  dug  lioles 
in  a  celebrated  pavement  because  its  situation  in  a  churchyard  inter- 
fered with  the  recurrent  vicissitudes  of  parochial  interments,  may  at 
another  time  induce  the  freeholder  of  another  pavement  to  plough  up 
the  tessellated  pictures  which  delighted  the  Roman  occupants,  and 
enthralled  the  natives  of  this  island.  A  third  owner  may  build  farm- 
sheds  over  the  Roman  villa  on  his  farm,  and  stable  his  cattle  on  sites 
hallowed  to  the  Muses,  where  an  emperor  dined  or  bathed.  But  while 
we  schedule  ancient  camps,  rough-hewn  monoliths,  and  stone  circles 
(unwrought  and  inartistic  as  they  are),  no  systematic  provision  has  as 
yet  been  devised  for  safeguarding  the  charming  mosaics  of  Roman 
time,  which  are  tenfold  more  important  both  for  art  and  history.  If 
Mr.  Morgan's  work  results  in  obtaining  for  Roman  pavements  in 
Britain  the  protection  they  I'ichly  merit  and  admittedly  require,  it 
will  not  have  been  written  in  vain. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith's  Retrospections^  Social 
and  Archceolugical,  is  about  to  be  issued.  It  contains  reminiscences  of 
the  author's  connection  with  many  eminent  archaeologists,  English  and 
Continental  ;  the  transactions  connected  with  the  sale  of  his  museum  ; 
his  settlement  in  Strood  ;  and  notes  of  foreign  tours.  The  volume  will 
be  published  by  Messrs.  G.  Bell  and  Sous. 

Monumental  Inscriptions  in  the  City  of  Norwich,  copied  from  the 
Tvmhs,  Monmuents,  Gravestones,  Brass  Flates,  and  Memorial  Windaws 
in  the  Cathedral,  Churches,  Churchyards,  Places  of  Worship,  and  Closed 
Bur ial-G rounds.  With  Plans  indicating  Sites  of  all  Memorials,  and 
illustrated  with  Drawings  of  Monuments,  Coats  of  Arms,  etc.  Collated 
by  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Society  for  Preserving  the 
Memorials  of  the  Dead. — The  MSS.  are  carefully  compared  with  the 
originals.  The  work  will  be  issued  in  six  or  seven  Parts,  foolscap  folio, 
with  an  Index  for  each  Part.  There  will  be  a  General  Index  of  the 
whole  in  the  last  Part.  Subscribers  for  the  whole  work,  '»a\  each  Part. 
Those  for  each  [)uribh  can  be  had  separately,  if  a  suflicicnt  number  bo 
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subscribed  for.  All  available  sources  will  be  searched,  and  references 
given  to  inscriptions  no  longer  to  be  found.  The  publication  by  the 
Society  will,  as  far  as  possible,  consist  of  an  exact  copy  of  the  originals. 
Part  I  will  be  issued  when  four  hundred  copies  are  subscribed  for. 
Part  I. — The  Cathedral  and  Cloisters,  the  Bishop's  Chapel,  and  the 
Grammar  School  Crypt ;  the  churches  and  churchyards  of  SS.  Peter 
at  Southgate,  Etheidred,  Julian,  Peter- per -Mountergate,  John  at 
Timberhill,  and  All  Saints.  The  work  will  be  published  by  the  Soci- 
ety, and  printed  by  Messrs.  A.  H.  Goose  and  Co.,  Rampant  Horse 
Street,  Norwich. 

0/  the  Buildings  of  Justinian  by  Procopius,  c.  a.d.  560.  Translated 
for 'the  Palestine  Pilgrims'  Text  Society  by  Aubrey  Stewart,  M.A., 
and  Annotated  by  Col.  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson,  R.E.,  K.C.M.G.,  and  Prof. 
Hatter  Lewis.  (London :  1  Adam  Street,  Adelphi.) — The  works  of 
Procopius,  both  historical  and  architectural,  have  always  been  held  in 
very  high  esteem,  not  only  because  they  cover  a  remote  period  which 
needs  all  the  illustration  which  can  be  obtained  from  genuine  sources 
for  its  reconstruction,  but  because  their  general  and  technical  accuracy 
is  undoubted. 

The  present  form  of  translation,  with  notes  by  the  translator,  and 
further  notes  (chiefly  archjBological)  by  our  Associate,  Prof.  H.  Lewis, 
to  which  are  added  Col.  Sir  C.  Wilson's  notes  (chiefly  topographical), 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  ;  while  the  plates  and  illustrations,  which 
show  the  extant  remains  of  Justinian's  work,  further  add  to  the  use- 
fulness of  the  translation.  In  the  investigation  of  the  antiquities  of 
Palestine,  we  are  told,  his  name,  as  associated  with  them,  comes  for- 
ward as  often  as  that  of  Constantino  or  Herod.  From  Bethlehem  to 
Damascus,  from  the  coast  to  far  beyond  Jordan,  there  are  few  places 
of  note  in  which  some  record  of  his  works  are  not  left.  The  Church 
of  the  Holy  Virgin  on  Mount  Sinai,  the  great  Basilica  at  Bethlehem, 
the  church  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Gerizim,  and  other  architectural 
remains,  testify  to  the  handiwork  of  Justinian  ;  and  the  first  and 
greatest  example  of  Byzantine  work,  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Con- 
stantinople, may  be  pointed  to  as  the  typical  result  of  his  character- 
istic style. 

The  work  before  us  is  carefully  written,  and  the  plates  and  plans 
deserve  thorough  study  by  every  architect  who  wishes  to  examine  the 
early  condition  of  church  buildings  in  the  East :  hitherto  a  difficult 
pursuit,  but  now  rendered  more  accessible,  and  certainly  more  attrac- 
tive, by  the  united  labours  of  those  who  have  contributed  towards  the 
production  of  a  handbook  which  not  only  cannot  fail  to  satisfy  the 
critical  demands  of  the  professional  architect,  but  will  be  found  to 
possess  a  fascination  even  for  the  most  unlearned  in  the  matters  of 
which  it  treats. 


<^B 
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THE    ANCIENT    SCULPTURES 

IN    THE    SOUTH   AISLE    OF    THE 

CHOIR    OF    CHICHESTER    CATHEDRAL. 

BY  WALTER    DE    GRAY    BIRCH,   ESQ.,  F.S.A.,  HON.  SEC. 

{Read  19^/t  May  1886.) 

Among  the  large  number  of  antiquities  and  relics  of 
ancient  English  art  which  were  brought  before  the  notice 
of  those  who  attended  the  recent  Congress  of  the  British 
Archaeological  Association  at  Brighton,  the  two  ancient 
subjects  sculptured  on  stone,  in  alto  relievo,  which  are  let 
into  the  outer  wall  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir  in 
Chichester  Cathedral,  yield  to  none  in  importance  and 
interest.  They  have  an  historical  reputation  as  well  as 
an  artistic  value ;  and  I  shall  endeavour,  in  the  course  of 
the  present  paper,  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  most  obvious 
aspects  of  their  archseology. 

The  Rev.  Prebendary  Stephens,  in  his  Memorials  of 
the  South  Saxon  See  and  Cathedral  Church  of  Chichester, 
1876,  p.  31,  gives  two  photographs  of  these  sculptures, 
very  much  reduced,  which  I  here  exhibit ;  but  his  account 
of  them  is  trivial  and  meagre.  He  says,  speaking  of  the 
primaeval  see  at  Selseij: "  The  present  village  is  two  miles 
distant  from  what  was  the  old  parish  church,  and  the 
nave  of  it  was,  therefore,  taken  down  a  few  years  ago 
and  rebuilt  in  the  village,  stone  for  stone,  with  a  new 
chancel.  The  old  forsaken  chancel,  however,  is  still  used 
for  burials  and   baptisms,  and   the   extremely  far  older 
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font  may  fairly  be  coeval  with  the  removal  of  the  see  to 
Chichester,  and  therefore  may  have  probably  stood  in  the 
ancient  cathedral  of  Selsey.  Kelics,  treasures,  and  w^orks 
of  art  were  no  doubt  for  the  most  part  removed  to  Chi- 
chester when  the  bishop's  throne  was  transplanted  there. 
Among  those  we  may  perhaps  venture  to  include  the 
quaint,  rude,  yet  forcible  pieces  of  sculptnTe,  representing 
the  raising  of  Lazarus,  of  which  an  illustration  is  sub- 
joined. They  were  discovered  in  1829,^  behind  the  stalls 
of  the  choir  in  the  present  cathedral.  Not  improbably 
they  had  been  concealed  there  to  escape  the  soldiers  of 
Waller,  who,  during  the  siege  of  Chichester  in  1643, 
made  havoc  of  the  cathedral  monuments  with  their  pikes 
and  pole-axes." 

This  is  all  that  Stephens  states,  and,  insufficient  as  it 
is,  it  appears  to  have  directed  all  subsequent  ideas  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  sculptures  under  notice.  Stephens's 
illustration  shows  the  present  condition  of  the  work. 
I  am  told  that  the  authorities  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  have  placed  plaster  casts  from  these  sculptures 
near  the  entrance  to  the  art  galleries,  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  they  have  in  any  other  way  attracted  the  notice  of 
writers  and  students  of  ancient  fine  arts. 

I.— The  first  tableau  only  has  a  cresting  of  carved 
foliage,  arranged  in  semicircular  cusps  of  an  early  twelfth 
century  style.  The  moulding  or  carved  plinth  running 
round  the  base  of  the  font  in  St.  Nicholas'  Church,  in  the 
scene  which  illustrates  the  "  Baptism  of  our  Lord"  by  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  has  much  detail  in  common  with  this 
cresting  on  the  sculptured  stone  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
attribute  them  both  to  the  middle,  or  at  best  the  early 
part  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  Ven.  Archdn.  Hannah, 
in  his  paper  on  this  font,  printed  in  our  March  Journal 
for  this  year,  thinks  that  this  font  "cannot  be  far  removed 
from  the  date  of  the  Conquest";  but  I  fear  he  has  slightly 
exceeded  the  furthest  limit  which  I  would  venture  to 
assign  to  it.^  English  sculpture  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest was  for  all  intents  and  purposes  Saxon,  and  Saxon 

^  The  guide-book  of  1848  suggested  that  the  sculptures  came  from 
Selsej ;  and,  indeed,  the  suggestion  was  current  before  that  time,  even 
from  the  discovery  in  1829. 

^  Mr.  J.  R.  Allen  speaks  of  those  panels  as  of  "  perhaps  Saxon  date'!, 
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feeling  remained  dominant  for  years  afterwards,  both  in 
sculpture  and  drawing.  Architectural  constructions  and 
details  were  the  tirst  to  succumb  to  tlie  Norman  influences, 
and  sculpture  followed  (no  doubt)  not  long  afterwards.  But 
there  is  not  the  least  Saxon  feeling  in  the  font.  How- 
ever, to  return,  after  this  parenthesis,  I  will  proceed  with 
the  description  of  the  first  picture.  On  the  left  is  a 
castellated  structure,  with  round-headed  arch  or  portal, 
on  engaged  shafts  with  foliated  capitals  ;  the  valve-doors 
are  thrown  wide  open,  and  show  ornamental  metal  hinges. 
The  first  storey  of  this  castle-like  edifice  is  enriched  with 
an  arcade  of  round-headed  arches  ;  over  this,  an  over- 
hanging storey  with  battlemented  masonry,  topped  with 
three  conical  towers  striated  to  represent  thatch  or  shingle, 
and  finished  with  an  ample  knob.  This  peculiar  style  of 
finishing  off  the  conical  roofs  of  turrets  with  a  knob  is 
frequently  seen  on  seals  of  the  late  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  as,  for  example,  those  of  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
engraved  in  Dugdale's  Monasticon  Anglicanuin,  vol.  i,  PI.  i; 
Battle  Abbey  (Dugdale,  vol.  iii,  PI.  xviii);  Leeds  Priory, 
Kent;  Chertsey Abbey,  Surrey;  Burton-upon-Trent  (Dug- 
dale, vol.  iii,  PI.  xvii);  St.  Nicholas,  Exeter,  late  eleventh 
century  (Dugdale,  vol.  iii,  PI.  xix);  and  others  well  known 
to  students  of  seals.  It  may  be  noticed  also  in  the  build- 
ing behind  the  Virgin,  on  the  painted  wall  of  the  crypt 
at  Canterbury,  which  is  twelfth  century.  Martha  and 
Mary  are  at  the  gate,  one  standing,  the  other  kneeling, 
with  hands  clasped  and  uplifted  in  supplication.  Their 
sleeves  and  the  flowino-  skirts  of  their  dresses  are  not  far 
removed  from  the  Saxon  style  of  vestments.  We  may 
compare  the  dress  of  St.  Pega  in  the  twelfth  century 
Guthlac  Ptoll  in  the  British  Museum  (Rot.  Harl.,  Y  6), 
where  she  is  about  to  enter  into  a  boat. 

The  figure  of  our  Lord,  a  man  of  colossal  proportions, 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  subject,  with  cruciformed 
nimbus,  long  hair,  and  curled  beard,  book  in  the  left  hand, 
and  a  flowing  robe,  reaching  to  the  feet.     The  right  hand 

in  his  recent  paper  on  Norman  sculptures,  read  before  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  p.  421.  I  am  aware  also  that  many  other 
antiquaries  would  rather  place  these  specimens  at  Chichester  in  the 
eleventh  than  the  twelfth  century  ;  but  the  details  of  the  dress  do  not 
correspond  with  that  epoch,  if  the  art  is  English. 
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is  wantino-,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  ri^ht  hand  of 
the  Lord's  figure  on  tlie  second  pictuie  belongs  to  this 
one,  and  I  have  so  placed  it  in  the  suggested  arrangement 
which  I  now  exhibit.  The  position  of  this  hand  in  the 
second  picture  is  out  of  symmetry  with  the  attitude  of 
the  body.  Behind  the  Lord  are  four  disciples,  in  two 
tiers  of  two  each,  standing  on  the  peculiar  hillocky  or 
hummocky  ground,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  eleventh 
and  twelfth  century  art.  They  form  a  balance  to  the  two 
women  on  the  left.  These  figures  have  the  nimbus  plain  ; 
the  head  of  one  is  wanting,  but  the  heads  of  the  other 
three  clearly  indicate  the  excellent  skill  of  the  artist  in 
rendering  the  various  emotions  of  astonishment  and 
grief.  The  hair  is  treated  differently  in  every  instance. 
Similar  varieties  of  representing  hair  are  shown  on  the 
fresco  in  the  crypt  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  already 
alluded  to.  From  the  depressed  cavities  of  the  eyes  it 
has  been  suggested  (I  believe)  that  the  eyes  themselves 
were  formed  of  glass  or  precious  stones  introduced  into 
the  sockets  ;  but  there  is  only  slight  evidence  of  this  in 
one  of  the  eyes,  where  some  metal  or  rust  of  metal  has 
been  traced  by  Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills,  the  architect  to 
the  Cathedral.  The  treatment  of  the  eyes  by  ancient 
sculptors  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained,  and  I 
am  not  a  sculptor  that  I  should  essay  to  explain  it.  We 
see  in  the  rudest  sculptures  ;  as,  for  example,  in  the 
Easter  Island  idols,  under  the  portico  of  the  British 
Museum,  in  the  first  statues  of  Greece,  in  the  busts  of 
the  Roman  period,  and  in  mediaeval  and  modern  sculp- 
tors' work, — that  while  for  all  other  parts  of  the  body 
concavity  is  rendered  by  concavity,  and  convexity  by  con- 
vexity, yet  the  markedly  convex  eye  is  reproduced  by  a 
concave  depression.  Why  this  is  so  I  am  unable  to  say  ; 
perhaps  some  one  may  offer  an  elucidation  hereafter. 

This  panel,  just  as  the  other,  is  not  now  composed 
of  a  single  slab  of  stone  ;  whether  it  was  so  originally 
I  do  not  know ;  but  on  looking  at  the  photographs 
it  is  clear  that  it  consists  of  six  horizontal  courses.  The 
first  runs  along  the  arcade  over  the  doorway,  under  the 
Lord's  neck,  and  through  the  nimbus  of  the  two  lower 
disciples.  'I'he  second  can  be  seen  running  through  the 
book  held  1)y  our  Saviour  ;  the  third,  across  the  shoulder 
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of  the  standing  woman  ;  tlie  fourth,  along  the  arm  (jf 
the  kneeUng  woman  ;  tlie  fifth  line,  at  the  end  of  the 
carved  moulding  of  the  right-hand  column  of  the  door- 
Avay.  We  may  compare  the  way  in  which  the  round- 
headed  arches  of  the  external  arcading  on  the  north  wall 
of  the  chancel  of  the  Saxon  chapel  at  Bradford-on-Avon 
have  been  carved  on  rectangular  slabs  of  stone,  regardless 
of  the  position  of  the  joints. 

It  is  to  this  peculiar  formation  of  the  panel  that  the 
mistakes  which  I  am  about  to  point  out  in  the  present 
arrangement  is,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure  due. 

Besides  these  six  horizontal  courses  of  ashlar  work  (if 
the  term  may  be  appropriately  attributed  to  this  system 
of  building  up  a  composite  slab,  which  was  afterwards 
covered  with  its  intended  relief  by  the  sculptor),  there 
are  numerous  vertical  joints  and  fragmentary  cracks  which 
show  themselves.  Some  of  these  have  been  badly  put 
together,  either  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  behind  the 
stalls  of  the  choir  in  1829,  as  isolated  by  Mr.  Stephens 
in  the  preceding  extract,  or  at  a  more  remote  period. 
There  is  no  record,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  the  state — whether 
broken  up  or  united — of  these  relics  at  the  date  men- 
tioned, nor  of  the  condition  of  the  back  at  the  time  when 
they  were  let  into  the  wall  which  they  now  adorn.  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  drapery  of  the  left  arm  of 
the  standing  figure  of  the  apostle  on  the  left  side  of  the 
second  slab,  belongs  to  the  right  arm  of  our  Lord  in  this 
first  panel,  and  the  hand  of  blessing,  with  first  two  fingers 
extended,  the  last  two  closed,  which  stands  now  in  the 
second  slab,  is  perhaps  the  right  hand  of  our  Lord  in  the 
first  slab.  The  drapery  of  our  Lord  and  the  apostles 
composing  the  two  lowest  courses  in  the  first  subject  is 
wrongly  united,  and  in  some  cases  the  original  stone  has 
been  pared  down  by  the  mason  who  put  up  the  sculptures 
in  their  present  state,  and  made  up  deficiencies  with 
cement.  The  folds  and  plaits  do  not  altogether  coincide, 
and  the  advanced  foot  of  our  Lord,  with  the  curled-up  kind 
of  ground  below  it,  seems  to  belong  more  appropriately  to 
the  other  or  left  leg  in  the  second  panel.  If  these  pieces 
could  be  taken  out  by  an  experienced  mason,  and  the 
cement  or  mortar  which  has  been  used  in  bedding  them 
into  the  wall,  carefully  removed,  no  doubt  the  original 
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lines  of  fracture  would  be  revealed,  and  the  disjointed 
pieces  reinstated  into  their  pristine  and  proper  places,  to 
the  evident  and  manifest  amelioration  of  these  relics.  A 
plate-glass  front  ought  to  be  placed  before  this  and  the 
second  subject  to  protect  them  from  dust,  weather,  and 
dirty  fingers. 

II. — The  second  sculpture  is  of  the  same  dimensions, 
and  from  the  hand  of  the  same  artist,  as  the  first.  It  also 
exhibits  equally  clearly  the  six  horizontal  courses  of  stone 
work.  The  first  joint  runs  along  the  neck  of  the  Lord  ; 
the  second,  through  the  lower  part  of  the  book  which  he 
holds  ;  the  third,  where  the  cut  break  in  the  dress  of  the 
Lord  is  seen  ;  the  fourth,  just  below  the  uppermost  hands 
of  the  two  gravediggers  ;  the  last,  where  the  break  in 
the  dresses,  on  the  right  hand  side,  is  seen.  This  repre- 
sents "  The  Raising  of  Lazarus",  and  when  complete,  and 
correctly  put  together,  it  becomes  perfectly  intelligible. 
It  may  be  .compared  with  pictures  of  the  same  subject 
which  occur,  for  example,  in  the  British  Museum  MSS.; 
Egerton,  1139,  folio  4b,  a  fine  picture  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury; Harley,  1810,  f.  61,  ditto;  Add.  MS.  17,738,  f.  4, 
a  fine  picture,  date  a.d.  1 170;  Arundel,  157,  f.  7b  (Psalter), 
thirteenth  century.  No  doubt  other  MSS.  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  such  works  as  treat  of  early  Christian 
art,  would  furnish  other  examples,  if  they  were  required, 
to  show  that  we  have  here  a  purely  conventional  picture 
in  stone  relief,  designed  after  a  manner  perfectly  intelli- 
gible to  the  eyes  of  those  who  looked  at  it  when  it  was 
newly  sculptured,  and  requiring  no  strained  or  mystical 
explanation  with  which  some  have  sought  to  invest  it.^ 

It  has,  indeed,  been  sadly  disfigured  by  the  misplace- 
ment of  most  of  the  pieces  of  the  four  lower  courses, 
which  has  resulted  in  joining  the  head  and  upper  trunk 
of  Lazarus  to  the  left  arm  and  hand  of  a  disciple;  and  by 
way  of  balance,  I  suppose,  the  lower  part  of  the  bandage- 
wrapped,  mummy-like  body  of  Lazarus  has  been  sur- 
mounted with  the  head  and  neck  of  one  of  the  three 
assistants  who  are  helping  to  extricate  him  from  the 
tomb.     1'his  incongruous  medley  has  not  been  easily  car- 

^  The  raising  of  Lazarus,  sculptured  on  the  Norman  font  at  Lenton, 
CO.  Notts.,  is  treated  in  a  ditlerent  way.  Sec  Mr.  Allen's  paper,  pp. 
893,  420. 
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ried  out,  and  the  result  is  that  two  Lazaruses  are  n 
and  there  are  a  hand  and  arm  without  visible  junctio^st*^ 
any  other  limb.  Besides  this,  the  confusion  made 
the  dresses  of  all  the  figures  is  very  considerable.  I  am 
told  that  some  mystical  explanation  has  been  suggested  ; 
that  the  two  pseudo  Lazaruses  are, — (1),  the  rising  Laza- 
rus, half  way  out  of  the  grave  ;  (2),  the  unwrapped  Laza- 
rus, naked  to  the  waist,  raising  his  arms  in  grateful  ad- 
oration of  his  Redeemer,  representing  a  second  stage  in 
the  action,  and  upheld  by  a  hand  and  arm  which  have 
been  added  with  no  other  motive  than  to  signify  the 
wonder-working  might  of  the  Saviour,  and  to  give,  one 
would  think,  a  too  practical  turn  to  the  beautiful  verse, 
"Underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms".^  This  would  be 
the  literal  and  practical  representation  of  a  metaphor, 
worthy  of  the  unsentimental  artist  who  drew  the  pictures 
of  the  well-known  Utrecht  Psalter.  We  know,  of  course, 
how  often  the  Virgin  bearing  the  Child  in  her  arms  is 
depicted  in  the  same  picture  with  the  adult  Clirist ;  and 
it  appeared  no  more  incongruous  to  do  this  in  the  six- 
teenth than  in  the  tenth  century.  But  that  is  a  peculiar 
case,  and  the  Child  had  become,  even  at  a  far  earlier  date 
than  the  tenth  century,  an  almost  inseparable  ideographic 
emblem  of  the  Virgin.  For  example,  in  the  Winchester 
Book  of  Prayers,  a  MS.  of  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh 
century  (formerly  belonging  to  the  Abbot  of  Newminster, 
or  Hyde,  Winchester),  now  m  the  British  Museum, 
among  the  Cottonian  MSS.,  Titus  D.  xxvii,  f.  75,  the 
Trinity  is  represented  by  the  two  Persons  seated,  and  the 
Virgin  Mary  holding  the  Infant  in  her  arms,  and  the 
Dove  or  Spirit  on  her.  Below  are  other  details  not  neces- 
sary for  description  here. 

If,  however,  the  pieces  are  re-arranged  in  the  order  in 
which  I  show  them  on  the  accompanying  Plate  (having 
cut  up  an  excellent  photograph  for  the  purpose),  the  two 
Lazaruses  rightly  become  one  again,  and  the  disconnected 
hand  and  arm  reunite  with  tlie  head  and  body  of  the 
attendant  to  which  they  belong.  The  drapery  of  the 
skirts  is  here,  as  it  was  in  the  former  slab,  unsatisfactorily 
joined  together,  of  the  Lord  especially  ;  but  it  would 
require  the  removal  of  the  cement  and  mortar  which  have 

*   Deut.  xxxiii,  27. 
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been  filled  into  the  grooves,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  hide 
the  want  of  continuity  in  the  folds  and  lines,  before  the 
whole  puzzle  can  be  solved. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  parts  which  are 
manifestly  wrong  in  position  were  taken  out,  the  whole 
could  be  re-arranged  without  difficulty,  and  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Chichester  would  have  the  very  great  satis- 
faction of  removing  the  mistake  which  has  existed  under 
their  charge  for  so  many  years  ;  and  they  would  also 
experience  an  equally  great  satisfaction  at  the  appre- 
ciation of  their  proceedings  by  every  one  who  cares  to 
compare  the  present  with  the  suggested  arrangement  of 
the  sculptures.  Beautiful  to  the  archaeologist  as  these 
alti-relievi  are  even  now,  in  their  disconnected  and,  in  so 
far,  sadly  marred  condition,  they  would  unfailingly  be- 
come tenfold  more  beautiful  and  important  in  their  new 
arrangement;  and  the  dignitaries  of  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Chichester,  who,  I  believe,  are  not  unaware  of  the  pre- 
sent misleading  condition  of  these  ancient  sculptures, 
would  not  only  rejoice  in  having  a  blemish  removed,  but 
in  possessing  two  stone  panels  sculptured  by  English 
hands,  with  elaborate  representations  of  Christian  anti- 
quities, such  as  may  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  any  other 
ecclesiastical  edifice  in  England. 
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DISSOLUTION    OF   THE    MONASTERIES. 

BY  R.  IIOWLETT,  KSQ. 

{Read  May  IWi,  1 88G.) 

I  AM  desirous  of  bringing  before  the  Association  the 
results  of  some  researches  into  materials  with  which  my 
friend  Mr.  Cecil  Brent  has  from  time  to  time  provided  me. 
It  was  at  our  meeting  of  the  6th  of  April  1881  that 
Mr.  Brent  amazed  us  by  exhibiting  about  sixty  ancient 
playing-cards, one  of  them  actually  bearing  the  date  1558. 
These,  as  we  shall  all  remember,  he  had  had  the  good 
fortune  to  detect  in  the  covers  of  an  old  book;  one  which 
had  lurked  for  many  years  on  his  shelves,  and  had  pre- 
tended all  the  while  to  be  of  no  value  whatever.  This 
discovery  has  caused  him  to  continue  investigations  of 
this  kind,  and  he  has  by  careful  work  developed  many 
curious  fragments  of  ancient  MSS.,  English  and  foreign, 
dating  from  the  ninth  or  tenth  centuries  down  to  the 
seventeenth.  These  he  has  kindly  put  into  my  hands 
from  time  to  time  to  investigate,  and  1  now  bring  a  few 
of  them  to  the  notice  of  the  present  meeting.  Let  me 
say  at  once  that  neither  Mr.  Brent  nor  I  see  any  such 
intrinsic  value  in  the  majority  of  these  scraps  as  would 
justify  me  in  troubling  the  Society  about  them ;  but 
when  they  are  regarded  as  a  body,  there  are  some  points 
which  give  them  a  real  importance. 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  borne  with  while  I  endeavour  to 
draw  from  these  fragments  a  correction,  or  at  least  a 
modification,  of  ideas  current  among  historical  students 
on  one  interesting  point,  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
loss  of  historical  MSS.  has  been  overrated. 

Bishop  Bale  disseminated  the  story  that  after  the  dis- 
solution of  the  monasteries  valuable  MSS.  were  sent 
abroad  literally  by  the  ship-load,  and  wore  used  by  book- 
binders ;   while  others   were,  here   in   England,  cut   into 
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strips  for  tailors'  measures,  and  otherwise  destroyed. 
Speaking  of  the  monasteries,  Bale  says,  in  his  Declaration 
upon  Leland's  journal,  "A  number  of  them  which  pur- 
chased those  superstitious  mansions,  reserved  of  those 
library  books  some  to  scour  their  candlesticks,  and  some 
to  rub  their  boots ;  some  they  sold  to  the  grocers  and 
soap-sellers,  and  some  they  sent  over  sea  to  the  book- 
binders ;  not  in  small  number,  but  at  times  whole  ships 
full."  Historical  scholars  have  complained  plentifully 
about  the  losses  supposed  to  have  been  thus  sustained, 
and  have  spoken  of  this  matter  in  extravagant  terms,  as 
though  the  injury  done  to  later  ages  was  second  only  to 
the  loss  accruing  through  the  burning  of  the  Alexandrian 
Library.  Thomas  Fuller,  for  example,  in  his  famous 
Church  History,  says  in  his  quaint  way,  "And  more  par- 
ticularly the  history  of  former  times  then  and  there  re- 
ceived a  dangerous  wound,  whereof  it  halts  at  this  day, 
and  without  hope  of  a  perfect  cure  must  go  a  cripple  to 
the  grave." 

Now  when  I  see  a  definite  statement  made  by  Bishop 
Bale,  I  must  confess  that  I  hold  my  judgment  in  sus- 
pense, and  proceed  at  once  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  a 
mistake,  or  an  exaggeration,  or  even  a  wilful  misstate- 
ment. It  frequently  turns  out  to  be  one  of  these  three. 
Sometimes,  if  it  is  at  all  a  complex  matter,  it  combines 
all  these  pleasant  faults.  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show 
that  the  particular  statement  which  concerns  us  here  is 
a  well  developed  exaggeration. 

Now  let  us  look  into  the  facts,  and  see  if  we  can  trace 
what  our  losses  have  really  been,  and  then  let  us  see 
whether  the  scraps  now  before  us  will  not  help  very  curi- 
ously in  the  investigation.  There  are  five  dift'erent  ways 
of  testing  this  matter.  The  first  is  by  seeing  what  ancient 
chroniclers  tell  us  as  to  histories  existing  in  their  days. 
For  instance,  we  learn  from  several  sources  that  in  1293 
King  Edward  I  directed  a  search  to  be  made  in  all  the 
best  chronicles  then  extant,  in  order  to  find  passages  sup- 
porting his  claim  to  be  suzerain  of  Scotland.  We  know 
the  names^  of  the  authors  whose  chronicles  were  searched 

^  See  Tindal's  Jiapin,  vol.  i,  p.  369;  Marianus  Scotus  (meaning:,  no 
doubt,  Florence  of  VVoree.ster),  Roger  Hoveden,  Henry  ol"  lluiiliugdon, 
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on  this  occasion,  and  we  have  excellent  copies  of  their 
works  at  the  present  day.  Not  one  is  missing,  and  we 
may  therefore  feel  fairly  sure  that  no  historical  work  of 
the  first  rank  has  heen  lost,  though  Edward  may,  of 
course,  have  set  aside  those  that  did  not  favour  his  cause. 
About  the  same  time,  Thomas  Wykes  of  Oseney  mentions 
the  names  of  a  few  great  historical  writers  whose  works 
he  had  consulted,  and  we  have  at  the  present  day  copies 
of  every  author  he  quotes.  This  does  not  look  as  if  the 
loss  had  been  so  very  great. 

But  let  us  take  a  second  point.  We  know  that  the 
monastic  chroniclers  copied  very  freely  from  one  another; 
but  still,  when  we  come  to  analyse  such  compilations  as 
the  chronicles  of  Matthew  of  Westminster,  John  Bromp- 
ton,  and  Henry  Knighton,  we  can  almost  always  find  out 
from  whom  they  took  their  materials,  and  say  this  passage 
came  from  William  of  Malmesbury,  that  from  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  and  so  on,  almost  throughout  the  work. 
Surely  we  could  not  do  this  if  we  had  lost  very  many 
treatises. 

I  am  anxious,  however,  not  to  seem  to  be  going  too  far 
in  my  assertions.  Histories  certainly  have  been  lost ; 
some  are  irrecoverably  gone.  I  may  be  pardoned,  per- 
haps, for  instancing  those  cases  which  have  come  under 
mv  own  notice.  We  have  lost  the  account  of  the  captivity 
of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  which  Anselm,  his  chaplain, 
wrote  after  his  release  ;  but  I  find  that  we  have  extracts 
from  the  book  in  the  pages  of  Hoveden,  Newburgh,  Wen- 
dover,  and  Ralph  of  Coggeshall.  Again,  the  last  named 
author,  the  Abbot  of  Coggeshall,  also  copied,  as  I  find, 
from  some  chronicle  now  lost;  and  the  annalist  of  Stanley 
Abbey  has  drawn  information  from  the  same  lost  book. 
Lastly,  the  MS.  of  the  Gesta  Stephani  has  been  lost 
within  the  last  two  hundred  years  ;  but  the  loss  took 
place,  not  in  England,  but  in  France,  and  fortunately  after 
Duchesne  had  printed  the  work. 

A  third  method  of  measuring  our  loss  is  this.  If  we 
take  all  the  existing  MSS.  of  an  author,  and  collate  them 
carefully,  the  various  readings  and  blunders  of  the  scribes 
will  enable  us  to  grou|)  and   to  classify   them,  and   put 

11.  de  Dicclo,  W.  of  Miilincsbiiry,  The  Chruit.  af  iSt.  AlbatCs  (?  Muttlicw 
Paris). 
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tliem  into  a  sort  of  genealogica]  tree.  We  can  thus  tell, 
with  some  approach  to  certainty,  what  links  in  the  gene- 
alogy are  missing  ;  that  is,  what  MSS.  of  our  author  have 
been  lost,  I  will  apply  this  method  to  two  cases  which 
I  have  selected  simply  because  they  are  better  known  to 
me  than  any  other  instances.  One  is  a  case  in  which  the 
MSS.  are  principally  English;  another,  in  which  they  are 
principally  French ;  so  let  us,  as  well  as  seeing  the  extent 
of  damage,  see  also  whether  the  loss  was  greater  in  Eng- 
land or  in  France. 

For  the  English  one  I  will  adduce  William  of  New- 
burgh.  There  were  certainly  at  one  time  eleven  MSS.  of 
his  history  in  existence.  Two  only  of  these  are  lost.  For 
the  French  or  rather  Norman  author  I  will  take  Kober- 
tus  de  Monte.  Twenty-eight  copies  of  his  work  can  be 
traced.  Seven  of  these  are  lost.  Thus,  out  of  the  two 
cases  I  quote,  we  find  that  the  blame  of  losing  MSS.  is 
heavily  on  the  side  of  France, — a  country  where  there 
was  no  sudden  dissolution  of  monasteries.  But,  after  all, 
to  lose  seven  copies  out  of  twenty-eight  is  surprisingly 
little  when  we  consider  that  on  the  average  each  of  these 
copies  has  had  to  stand  the  w^ear  and  tear,  and  the 
chances  and  changes  of  six  hundred  years. 

A  fourth  class  of  sources  from  which  we  may  get  in- 
formation is  the  ancient  catalogues  of  monastic  libraries, 
many  of  wdiich  still  exist,  and  such  books  as  John  Leland's. 
I  will  again  select  a  case  which  has  come  specially  under 
my  own  notice,  and  mention  the  list  of  books  belonging 
to  liievaulx  Abbey.  This  was  printed  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright,  F.S.A.,  in  the  Bcliqvice  Antiquw.  The  historical 
treatises  in  this  Abbey,  the  leading  house  of  the  Cister- 
cian order  in  England,  are  not  many  in  number ;  but  still 
we  have  MSS.  of  all  of  these  now  existing,  and  I  have 
myself  had  the  privilege  of  collating  one  of  the  actual 
volumes  referred  to  in  the  catalogue.  I  might  go  on  to 
instance  the  catalogues  of  the  Abbey  of  Bee  Herluin, 
printed  by  the  Abbe  Migne  and  others ;  but  it  is  not  my 
object  to  write  an  exhaustive  treatise,  but  to  present  a 
rough  sketch  of  my  subject. 

AJifth  point  which  should  be  mentioned  is  this.  If  we 
turn  to  Sir  Thomas  Hardy's  Catalogue  of  Materials  for 
the  Ilistonj  ofEnriland^ys'd  shall  find  notices  of  many  little 
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known  antliors  who  are  said  to  liave  written  cln^onicles 
now  lost ;  for  instance,  Walter  of  St.  Alban's  wrote  a 
chronicle  of  English  affairs,  and  John  of  Tilbury  a  history 
of  the  English  people.  These  are  not  known  to  be  in 
existence.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we  see  a  list  of 
dozens  of  chronicles  without  the  authors'  names.  The 
fact  is,  no  doubt,  that  these  chronicles,  like  specimens  in 
a  disorderly  museum,  have  lost  their  tickets  ;  and  so  we 
have  lists  of  names  detached  from  chronicles,  and  lists  of 
chronicles  detached  from  the  authors'  names,  for  the 
monks  Vv'ere  often  singularly  careless  about  mentioning 
who  had  written  the  works  they  transcribed.  If  we  could 
only  ticket  these  specimens  aright,  our  list  of  missing  his- 
tories woidd  be  very  greatly  diminished. 

Now,  taken  separately,  there  is  a  weakness  about  each 
of  these  five  lines  of  argument ;  but  when  we  take  them 
together  they  become  very  strong  indeed.  Let  us  clinch 
them  by  the  facts  now  before  us;  let  us  see  how  curiously 
Mr.  Brent's  investigations  throw  a  side-light  on  this 
subject. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  scraps  now  before  us  came 
from  the  covers  of  foreign  books.  That  is  a  point  to 
which  I  ask  special  attention.  They  did  not  come  from 
English  books,  and  the  parchment  scraps  were  used  for 
the  binding.  Here,  then,  we  have  before  our  very  eyes 
clear  evidences  of  the  destruction  which  has  overtaken 
dozens  upon  dozens  of  ancient  MSS.  Here  we  have  a 
sample  of  what  happened  when  shiploads  of  MSS.  were 
taken,  as  Bale  says,  to  the  bookbinders  abroad.  No 
doubt  we  have  some  of  the  contents  of  those  ships  actu- 
ally here  on  the  table,  though  most  of  the  pieces  before 
us  are  the  work  of  foreign  scribes.  And  what  do  w^e  see  ? 
Just  this  ;  that  there  is  not  a  single  scrap  which  contains 
a  woi'd  of  historical  information,  and  that  there  is  not  a 
morsel  from  any  classical  author.  Surely  if  MSS.  of 
these  two  important  classes  had  been  jjacked  oft'  whole- 
sale to  tlie  Continent,  we  should  have  found  some  little 
piece  of  one  of  them  lurking  amongst  this  large  collection 
of  fragments  ;  l)ut  it  is  not  so.  It  is  quite  clear,  too, 
tliat  Bale's  l)ookbinders  abroad  used  more  foreign  MSS. 
than  English  ones  ;  for  the  majority  of  these  specimens 
are,  as  I  have  said,  the  work  of  foreign  scribes. 
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Some  historical  MSS.,  no  doubt,  Imve  been  found,  and 
■will  be  found,  elsewhere  ;  indeed,  I  know  of  one  instance 
myself,  and  the  experience  of  the  MSS.  Department  of 
the  British  Museum  would  probably  furnish  many  more ; 
but  there  are  none  here,  and  the  collection  before  us  is 
certainly  not  a  small  one.  There  is  abundance  of  absurd 
mediaeval  philosophy,  both  English  and  foreign  ;  there 
are  bits  of  many  theological  treatises  ;  and  there  are 
leaves  of  many  liturgical  books  which,  perhaps,  contained 
soQie  valuable  jottings  on  the  margins,  and  certainly 
contained  many  charming  works  of  art.  But  though  the 
artist  and  the  antiquary  may  suitably  regret  the  loss, 
the  student  of  history  and  the  classical  scholar  have, 
from  a  purely  selfish  point  of  view,  little  or  nothing  to 
bewail. 

I  believe  that  the  very  real  losses  we  have  sustained 
in  the  way  of  historical  MSS.  have  been  principally  due, 
not  to  what  happened  at  the  Dissolution,  but  to  the 
carelessness  of  comparatively  recent  owners,  and  to  acci- 
dental destructions  by  damp  and  by  fire.  One  MS.,  for 
instance,  which  I  should  myself  have  been  glad  to  see  a 
little  while  ago,  I  have  reason  to  believe  perished  in  a 
gunpowder  explosion  in  one  of  the  towers  of  St.  Mary's 
Abbey,  York.  It  was  a  cartulary,  a  monastic  register  of 
deeds  of  gift,  and  a  MS.  of  a  kind  which  the  owners  of 
property  valued  highly,  and  so  preserved  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

Thus,  then,  I  have  examined  the  various  means  by 
which  we  can  estimate  the  loss  supposed  to  have  been 
sustained  at  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries,  and  I 
have  brought  before  the  meeting  specimens  from  the  de- 
hris  of  the  supposed  destruction  itself;  and  if  my  argu- 
ment has  stood  the  test,  my  audience  may  feel  inclined 
to  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  the  loss  of  chronicles  has 
been  comparatively  small,  and  has  accrued  through  mere 
lapse  of  time,  and  the  accidents  to  which  all  books  are 
daily  liable,  rather  than  from  wholesale  destruction  at 
any  one  time. 

I  have  now  finished  the  argumentative  portion  of  my 
paper,  and  I  will  conclude  by  calling  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  Mr.  Brent's 
discoveries.     It  consists  of  a  number  of  cuttings  from  the 
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private  register  of  an  Italian  public  notary  of  the  town  of 
Montepuliziano,  which  I  believe  is  not  far  from  Naples, 
but  I  am  not  sure.  The  dates  are  given  on  many  pages ; 
and  we  thus  learn  about  the  marriage  settlements  and 
transfers  of  land  which  the  notary  was  recording  in  a 
province  of  rural  Italy  in  the  year  1345.  At  this  date 
Dante  had  only  been  dead  twenty-four  years  ;  so  that  a 
man  old  enough  to  be  a  busy,  w^ell  established  notary 
nmst  pretty  certainly  have  heard  of  him  as  a  living  man. 
At  this  date  Boccaccio  was  alive,  and  was  destined  to 
describe  for  us  the  awful  plague  which  devastated  Flo- 
rence only  three  years  later,  that  is  in  1  348. 

Only  two  years  after  our  notary  had  penned  these  lines 
now  before  us.  Cola  di  Eienzi  burst  like  a  meteor  upon 
the  astonished  tyrants  of  Rome  and  Italy  ;  and,  in  fact, 
we  may  say  that  the  writer  of  these  brown  leaves  was  a 
living  witness  to  the  stirring  deeds  which  Bulwer  has 
depicted  for  us  in  a  book  all  present  must  remember. 
Perhaps  our  peaceful  notary  kept  himself  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  the  theatre  of  the  more  stormy  and  dramatic 
events  of  his  time  ;  but  the  name  of  Petrarch,  who  four 
years  previously  had  received  the  laurel  crown,  must  have 
been  in  the  mouths  of  all  his  friends,  and  he  and  his  asso- 
ciates must  often  liave  discussed  the  burning  question  of 
the  day,  the  return  of  the  Pope  from  Avignon.  Still 
Mei,  the  notary,  went  on  recording  how  Gianoccio  of 
MontefoUonico  had  appeared  before  him  in  the  presence 
of  the  priest,  and  in  answer  to  the  question  required^  by 
the  law  had  expressed  his  willingness  to  marry  Catarina, 
daughter  of  Agiluccio  of  Montepuliziano,  and  how  Cata- 
rina had  made  a  similar  reply.  They  seem  to  have  been 
busy  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage  in  that  year  1345, 
for  although  transfers  of  property  and  other  prosaic  law 
business  appear  on  these  sheets,  the  weddings  gave  the 
notary  his  principal  income. 

The  book  into  which  Mr.  Brent  has  fastened  the  bulk 
of  the  fragments  contains  a  few  ancient  deeds  which,  of 
course,  are  not  derived  from  the  covers  of  books,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  our  present  subject ;  but  among 
the  other  pieces  I  would  call  special  attention  to  one 
most  venerable  fragment,  comprising  about  two  hun- 
dred lines  of  the  poem  by  the  Christian  poet  Aurelius 
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Prudentiiis,  written  against  Symmachus,  who,  like  Julian 
the  Apostate,  advocated  the  worship  of  the  heathen  gods 
so  late  in  the  Christian  era  as  the  year  395.  The  copy 
now  before  us  was  written,  I  helieve,  not  later  than  the 
early  part  of  the  ninth  century, — a  date  which  takes  us 
back  to  the  days  of  Charlemagne. 

Another  interesting  fragment,  of  four  leaves,  shows  us 
the  very  earliest  form  of  musical  notation  ;  but  this  Mr. 
Brent  has  previously  exhibited  to  the  Association.  On 
another  page  are  what  seem  to  be  leaves  from  the  "  sales' 
book"  of  a  German  bookseller  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
We  see  in  it  a  book  by  Erasmus  and  copies  of  Virgil,  Sal- 
lust,  and  Terence,  with  many  of  the  unfamiliar  works  of 
mediaeval  theologians. 

I  may  now,  perhaps,  mention  two  fragments  which 
belong  to  myself  One  is  an  imperfect  copy  of  a  cele- 
brated work  of  the  sixteenth  century,  bound  with,  or 
rather  loosely  stitched  into,  a  piece  of  parchment,  which 
proves  to  be  a  fourteenth  century  concordance  to  the 
Bible  ;  not  so  minute  as  the  celebrated  work  of  Alexander 
Cruden,  but  still  a  serviceable  index  to  texts.  These 
mediaeval  concordances  are,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  very  rare 
occurrence. 

The  last  fragment  with  which  I  shall  trouble  the  meet- 
ing is  of  some  interest.  It  comprises  about  a  quarter  of 
the  chronicle  of  Fulcher  of  Chartres,  an  eyewitness  of  the 
first  Crusade  ;  and  these  leaves  contain  the  terrible  pass- 
age in  which  he  describes  how  the  Crusaders  were  driven 
to  the  horrors  of  actual  cannibalism.  It  is  a  twelfth  cen- 
tury MS. ,  and  is  valuable  even  as  a  fragment,  for  I  believe 
that  there  are  very  few  copies  of  this  author  in  existence. 
I  only  know  of  one  in  England,  the  one  in  the  Cambridge 
University  Library.  I  have,  in  consequence,  had  it  care- 
fully bound  up.  This  fragment,  consisting  of  twelve 
leaves,  was  not  recovered,  like  Mr.  Brent's  specimens, 
from  the  binding  of  a  book,  but  was  found  among  the 
papers  of  an  East  Anglian  antiquary,  and  was  given  to 
me  by  a  friend  who  succeeded  to  his  literary  possessions. 
The  MS.  of  which  it  once  formed  a  part  was  evidently 
ruined  by  the  decay  of  the  binding.  On  close  examina- 
tion one  or  two  amusing  points  appear.  It  will  be  seen 
that  eight  or  ten  different  monks  lent  their  hands  in  the 
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transcription  of  these  few  leaves.  One  of  these  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  copy-book  stage  of  education,  or  else 
(I  hope  I  am  wrong  in  my  uncharitable  suggestion) 
the  reverend  brother  had  been  too  liberally  treated 
by  the  cellarer  on  that  particular  day.  He  begins  in  a 
large  hand,  very  much  larger  than  any  one  else  had  em- 
ployed ;  then  he  decreases  the  size  a  little,  then  increases 
it  again ;  at  last,  after  one  line  in  a  huge  scrawl,  he 
seems  to  have  had  a  sharp  reproof  from  the  head  of  the 
scri2')torium,  and  to  have  collected  his  wits  a  little,  for  he 
writes  a  few  lines  more  quite  respectably,  and  then  stops 
altogether.  Perhaps  he  was  sent  to  the  dormitory  to 
sleep  it  off,  or  perhaps  to  the  punishment-cells.  At  least 
he  concluded ;  and  with  his  conclusion  I  will  conclude 
also. 
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AT  CLAPHAM. 

BY   J.    W.    GROVER,    ESQ.,    F.S.A. 
{Read  January  2,  1886.) 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  preface  this  record  with  a  short 
history  and  description  of  the  parish  churches  of  Clapham. 

The  original  parish  church  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary, 
and  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  St.  Paul's,  which 
stands  on  a  slight  eminence  sloping  down  to  the  Wands- 
worth Koad,  and  near  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway  Station.  This  church  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Domesday  Survey,  but  it  is  said  to  have  existed  in  the 
twelfth  century.  It  consisted  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  and 
a  north  and  south  transept ;  the  former  of  which  was, 
according  to  Batten's  Clapham,  occupied  by  the  monu- 
ments of  the  Atkins  family.  About  the  year  1715,  Mr. 
Hewer,  the  friend  and  clerk  of  Pepys,  and  the  owner  of 
the  Gauden  estate  and  house  where  Pepys  died,  added  a 
north  aisle  with  a  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  it,  carrying 
it  from  the  north  transept  to  the  west  end  of  the  nave. 
Afterwards  the  parish  added  a  south  aisle.  A  cliapel 
belonging  to  Walter  Frost  was  built  in  1674. 

In  1774  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  for  building 
the  new  church,  which  is  now  the  parish  church  of  Holy 
Trinity,  on  the  Common.  In  pursuance  of  this  Act  the 
old  church  of  St.  Mary  was  taken  down,  except  the  north 
aisle  and  transept,  which  were  left  for  the  performance 
of  burial-services.  A  view  of  this  edifice  has  been  found 
in  The  Gentleman  s  Magazine  of  December  1815,  PL  1, 
p.  489.  Finally,  in  1815,  the  whole  of  the  old  building 
Avas  removed,  and  a  chapel  of  ease  was  built,  under  an 
Act,  on  its  site  by  Mr.  C.  Edmunds,  architect,  at  a  cost 
of  £5,000.  This  is  now  St.  Paul's.  It  is  an  uninviting, 
modern,  square  brick  structure,  which  repels  the  visit  of 
the  curiosity  seeker  and  antiquary.  Ugly  as  it  now  is,  it 
has  in  its  recently  constructed  chancel  and  transept  some 
redeeming  features.    The  skill  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Blom- 
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field,  has  contrived  to  throw  a  certain  amount  of  form 
into  this  addition  to  what  was  once  the  most  warehouse- 
like ecclesiastical  erection  in  Surrey. 

The  success  of  the  work,  which  has  been  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  the  present  incumbent,  the  Rev. 
George  Forrester,  prompts  the  inquiry,  Why  could  not 
the  same  thing  be  done  for  the  parish  church  of  the 
Common  by  the  same  able  hands  ?  There,  at  least,  no 
burial-ground  blocks  the  way,  for  that  was  the  chief  dif- 
ficulty at  St.  Paul's.  Nor  is  there  any  public  footway, 
guarded  with  jealous  eyes,  to  be  diverted.  It  is  simply 
a  question  of  subscriptions,  and  the  will  to  do  it.  When 
this  new^  church  was  erected,  ecclesiastical  art  had  reached 
its  lowest  depth.  I  find  that  the  instructions  to  the 
architect,  Mr.  Couse,  were  for  plans  and  estimates  for  a 
"  new,  strong"  church  large  enough  to  contain  eight  hun- 
dred people;  and  with  these  instructions  he  certainly  has 
complied.  The  affectionate  regard  of  Macaulay  for  the 
church,  on  account  of  "  old  associations",  is  noteworthy. 

But  to  return  to  St.  Paul's,  from  which  I  am  digress- 
ing. In  preparing  for  a  lecture  on  "  Old  Clapham",  I 
found  in  the  descriptions  of  the  old  church  an  account  of, 
amongst  others,  the  very  fine  marble  monuments  to  Sir 
Richard  Atkins  and  family,  and  I  was  necessarily  led  to 
consider  what  could  have  become  of  them.  Manning  and 
Bray  give,  in  their  History  of  Surrey,  vol.  iii,  pp.  363-7, 
a  description  of  these  monuments,  with  credit  taken  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  preserved.  Brayley  and 
Britten  {Surrey)  refer  to  them  as  having  been  afterwards 
destroyed.  This  must  have  been  taken  for  granted,  from 
the  clue  to  their  place  of  stowage  having  been  lost.  I 
found,  however,  that  there  was  a  tradition  amongst  some 
of  the  old  inhabitants  that  they  were  stowed  away  in  a 
vault  somewhere  on  the  north  side  ;  which  must,  I  con- 
cluded, be  near  the  site  of  the  former  Atkins  Chapel. 

Thinking  it  possible  something  might  be  done,  I  called 
upon  the  Chairman  of  the  Burial  Board,  Mr.  Aldridge, 
of  "  The  Cock",  and  communicated  my  ideas  to  him,  and 
my  desire  to  have  an  investigation  ;  and  he,  consider- 
ing that  if  sucli  a  vault  existed,  its  locality  should  be 
fixed,  and  identified  with  its  owners,  if  any,  and  for 
other  good  reasons,  acting  as  the  responsible  authority, 
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liaving  the  care  of  the  churchyard,  under  the  Act,  deter- 
luinecl  to  accede  to  my  request.  We  accordingly  started 
to  dig  in  the  churchyard  on  the  morning  of  the  IGth  of 
December  last.  We  began  in  the  green  grass,  having 
nothing  to  guide  our  progress  but  tradition.  However, 
after  some  digging  in  several  directions,  a  wall  was  en- 
countered to  the  left,  and  this  proved  to  be  the  outside 
to  the  steps  leading  into  the  vault.  But  there  was  no 
name  or  mark  of  ownership,  or  anything  externally  what- 
ever, to  guide  us,  or  tell  to  whom  the  place  belonged  ;  or, 
indeed,  if  it  were  a  place  of  sepulchre  at  all,  till  it  was 
actually  entered. 

The  descent  was  made  with  considerable  difficulty 
owing  to  the  steps  being  encumbered  with  the  marble 
slabs  forming  the  base  of  the  monuments.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  vault  we  found  ourselves  suddenly  taken  from  the 
age  of  Victoria,  as  by  a  magician's  wand,  to  the  days 
when  the  Lord  Protector  Cromwell  was  living  hard  by  in 
our  old  manor-house.  Sir  Kichard  Atkins,  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Clapham,  Sherift'  of  the  county  of  Bucks  in  the 
days  of  the  Commonwealth,  stood  at  the  left  hand,  at 
the  entrance,  in  marble,  clad  in  a  suit  of  Carolinian 
armour,  with  a  sash  across  it,  and  having  a  peruke,  and 
the  short-clipped  moustache,  more  like  eyebrow^s,  which 
seemed  the  fashion.  Behind  him  stood  a  lovely  child, 
Bebecca,  aged  nine,  his  daughter,  having  a  pretty  frock 
with  lace  collar  and  wristbands,  and  holding  in  the  most 
delicate  fingers  a  skull.  Opposite,  facing  the  father,  sat 
the  son,  Henry,  aged  twenty-four,  in  a  Boman  costume, 
but  having  on  a  peruke.  Beyond,  in  a  vault,  we  found 
two  ladies.  Lady  Bebecca,  the  mother,  recumbent,  hav- 
ing a  long  veil,  fine,  bold  features,  and  double  chin. 
Beside  her  sat  the  eldest  daughter,  Annabella.  She  died 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  Paris,  in  the  year  lG70,and  her 
face  is  of  much  interest.  She  wears  a  gown  with  full 
sleeves  and  tight,  low  bodice ;  hair  short  and  curled  ; 
and  she  sits  beside  her  mother,  with  a  book  in  her  left 
hand,  her  fingers  between  the  leaves.  She  is  a  beautiful 
young  lady  with  refined,  delicately  shaped  features  ;  and 
as  we  saw  her  pale,  fair  face  by  the  dim  light  of  the 
lamp  we  could  not  but  regret  her  untimely  end  ;  and  also 
that  those  features  which  the  sculj:(tor  had  taken  so  much 
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pains  to  perpetuate,  should  be  consigned  to  tlie  same 
dark  vault  as  her  remains. 

The  Lady  Atkins  block  (weighing,  perha])S,  some  15 
cwt.)  has  been,  with  cruel  irreverence,  placed  upon  two 
of  the  lead  coffins,  which  it  has  squeezed  as  flat  as  pan- 
cakes. In  the  vault  are  the  base-blocks  and  inscribed 
stones  making  up  the  monument,  which  are  in  black  and 
white  marble.  There  is  also  a  canopy.  A  good  deal  of 
these  encasing  marbles  are  on  the  stairs.  The  whole  were 
evidently  ^ilaced  there  temporarily  in  1815,  when  the 
chapel  of  ease  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  church ; 
with  the  idea,  no  doubt,  of  re-erecting  them  on  the  ob- 
taining of  a  suitable  place, — an  idea  which,  alas !  still 
remains  only  such. 

In  the  small  work  on  Clapham,  published  by  H.  N.  Bat- 
ten in  1827  (now  out  of  print),  we  find  the  following 
descriptions  of  these  monuments,  which  first  drew  ni}'- 
attention  to  them  : 

(Pp.  70,  71.)  "In  the  old  church,  on  a  tomb,  are  the 
recumbent  figures,  at  full  length,  in  white  marble,  of  Sir 
Richard  Atkins  (son  of  Sir  Henry)  and  his  Lady",  etc. 
"  The  tomb  is  surrounded  with  rails  decorated  with  tlie 
arms  of  his  family  and  its  alliances,  and  pennons  with 
various  crests.  On  the  south  side  is  this  inscription  (p. 
56)  :— 

"  '  Memorise  .  Sacrum  . 

D'ni  Richardi  Atkins  de  Clapham  in  Com.  Surr.  Militis  &  Baronctti 
qui  obiifc  19  August.  Anno  Cliristi  1089  &  D'na3 .  Rcbeccaj .  ma)s(issima3 
Ejus  Rclicta)  Filia3  et  Coliajredis  Edmundi  Wright  (alias  Bunckley)  de 
Swareley  in  Com.  IMidd'  Etjuitis  Aurati,  ex  qua  docem  susccpit  Lihe- 
ros ;  Filios  uempe  duos,  Filias  ooto,  viz.  Annabellam  &  Rebeccam  qua) 
(una  cum  Henrico)  Ccolibes  obierunt,  duas  Eilias  abortivas,  unnmq' 
Filium  &  Filias  quatuor  superstitcs  scil'  Ricardum,  Mariara,  Agnctem, 
Elizabetham  &  Rebeccam.' 

"  On  the  north  side  is  an  inscription,  also  in  Latin,  to 
another  Sir  Ilichard  Atkins,  son  of  the  above,  etc. 

"  On  a  black  marble  tomb  in  the  cliurchyard,  supported 
with  black  and  white  marble,  surrounded  with  iron  rails, 
was  the  following  inscription  on  a  black  jnarble  tal)lft  on 
the  north  side  :  'Here  lye  the  body's  of  Sir  Ilichd.  Atkins, 
Kt.  and  I3art.,  Dame  Rebecca  his  wife,  Henry  their  eldest 
son,  Annabella  their  eldest,  and    Rebecca   their   second 
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daughters.' — N.B.  The  tablet  was  afterwards  broken  off 
and  laid  by  the  tomb."^ 

(P.  71.)  "On  the  east  wall  is  the  monument  of  the  three 
children  above  mentioned,  Henry,  Rebecca,  and  Anna- 
bella.  Under  an  arch  supported  by  columns  of  white 
marble  of  the  Corinthian  order,  are  their  effigies,  as  large 
as  life.  The  son  is  sitting,  in  a  Roman  dress,  with  a  flow- 
ing peruke  ;  the  daughters  are  dressed  in  gowns  with  full 
sleeves,  puckered,  and  plain  stomachers.  The  eldest  is 
sitting  with  a  book  in  her  left  hand  ;  the  other  standing 
with  a  skull  in  her  hands.  Under  the  youngest  daughter  : 
'  Here  lyeth  y^  body  of  Rebecka  y^  Daughter  of  Sir  Richd. 
Atkins  of  this  place,  Kt.  and  Bart.,  by  Dame  Rebecka 
his  wife.  She  Departed  this  life  in  the  9th  year  of  her 
age,  y^  10th  day  of  June  1661.'  Atkins  arms  on  the  tomb, 
three  ...  in  chief;  three  plates;  hand  for  a  bart.,  im- 
paling sa.,  a  chevron  ar^.  charged  with  three  plates 
between  three  bulls'  heads  arg. 

"  Under  the  other  female  figure  :  '  Here  lyeth  also  the 
body  of  Annabella,  the  daughter  of  the  aforsaid  Sir 
Richard,  who  died  at  Paris,  January  y®  1st,  in  y*"  19th 
year  of  her  age,  and  interred  here  1670.' 

"  Under  the  man :  '  And  also  y''  body  of  Henry,  y^  eldest 
son  of  the  aforsaid  Sir  Richard.  He  departed  this  Life  y^ 
15th  Feby.  1677,  setatis  suse  24.' 

"  Under  each  are  ten  verses,  but  not  worth  transcrib- 
ing. They  may  be  seen  in  Aubrey,  i,  151,  152"  (also  in 
The  Gentlemans  Magazine,  vol.  85,  Pt.  2,  p.  490). 

The  manor  of  Clapham  was  originally  purchased  by 
Dr.  Henry  Atkins  (or  Atkyns),  physician  to  King  James  I, 
who  paid  £6,000,  which,  according  to  a  tradition  in  the 
family,  arose  from  presents  bestowed  on  him  by  the  King 
after  his  return  from  Scotland,  whither  he  had  been  sent 
to  attend  Prince  Charles,  then  an  infant,  who  lay  danger- 
ously ill  of  a  fever.  Dr.  Atkins,  it  appears,  was  in  such 
favour  and  esteem  with  the  King  that  he  offered  him  the 
first  baronet's  patent,  which  he  in  humility  refused.  He 
died  in  1638,  aged  seventy-seven,  and  lies  buried  in  Ches- 
hunt  Church,  in  Hertfordshire. 

1  This  tomb  still  exists.  The  tablet  on  the  iiortli  side  is  gone  ;  but 
a  modern  one  luis  been  placed  on  the  south  side,  which  incorrectly 
describes  the  eldest  daughter  as  "Arabella". 
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Sir  Henry  Atkins,  his  only  son,  knig-lited  by  King 
James  I,  succeeded  him  ;  and  to  him  Sir  liichard  Atkins, 
whose  monument  is  the  subject  of  this  monograph.  He 
was  also  Sheriff  for  the  county  of  Bucks  in  1650,  in  those 
stormy  days  when  John  Hampden  raised  the  Kadical 
party  of  that  day,  in  what  then  was  the  most  "  advanced" 
county  in  England  ;  and  which  now  (as  a  native  of  it)  I 
may  pronounce,  without  prejudice,  to  be  otherwise. 
Lady  liebecca,  the  wife  of  Sir  Richard,  was  the  daughter 
and  coheir  of  Sir  Edmund  Wright,  alias  Bunckley,  of 
London  and  Swakeley,  in  Middlesex,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons,^ — Henry,  whose  effigy  we  have  seen  in  the  vault, 
who  died  before  his  father,  Feb.  15,  1677,  aged  twenty- 
four,  unmarried ;  and  Sir  Richard,  his  successor.  Also 
six  daughters, — Annabella  and  Rebecca,  whose  features 
we  have  admired,  and  whose  early  demise  we  have  de- 
plored, in  our  enchanted  vault  ;  Mary,  married  the 
Bishop  of  Kildare  ;  Agnes,  wife  to  Edward  Atkins,  Esq.; 
Elizabeth,  married  to  Thomas  Tooke,  Esq.,  of  Wormley  in 
Herts.  ;  and  Rebecca,  married  to  Sir  Wolstan  Dixie  of 
Market  Bosworth. 

A  number  of  Sir  Richards  and  Sir  Henries  succeeded 
in  title  and  estate  till  the  10th  June  1756,  when  the  last 
Sir  Richard  Atkins  died,  and  devised  his  estates  to  his 
sister  Penelope,  wife  of  George  Pitt,  Esq.,  of  Strathfield- 
saye  in  Hants,  who  was  created  Lord  Rivers  in  1776. 

From  Penelope  the  manor  and  estates  passed  to  Richard 
Bowyer,  Esq.,  hfth  son  of  Sir  William  Bowyer  of  Denham 
Court,  Bucks,  to  whom  it  was  left  by  Sir  Ilichard  Atkins 
after  the  death  of  his  sister,  who  consequently  had  only 
a  life-interest  in  the  property.  He,  with  the  manor  and 
estates,  took  the  name  of  Atkins  pursuant  to  the  will  of 
Sir  Richard.  The  present  lord  of  the  manor  is  the  Rev. 
F.  W.  Atkins  Bowyer. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Lieut. -General  A.  Pitt-Rivers, 
F.S.A.,  of  Rushmore,  SaHsbury,  who  writes  to  inform  me 
that  he  is  a  descendant  of  the  Penelope  who  married  the 
first  Lord  Rivers,  and  generously  oflers  to  contribute  to 
the  restoration  of  the  monuments. 

The  great  beauty  and  almost  perfect  condition  of  the 
monuments  of  the  Atkins  family  render  the  find  one  of 
remarkable  importance.     The  scul[)tor,  whoever  he  was, 
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must  have  been  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  day  ;  mdeed, 
the  small  statue  of  little  Rebecca  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  pieces  of  work  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  quite 
worthy  of  Canova  ;  and  not  a  day  should  be  lost  in  bring- 
ing these  worthy  specimens  of  art  to  light.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  Mr.  Bowyer  concurs  in  this  view. 

The  question  now  comes,  where  should  they  be  placed  ? 
To  this  I  feel  sure  the  answer  must  be,  somewhere  near 
the  remains  of  those  they  commemorate.  The  interest 
shown  in  the  subject,  both  in  Clapham  and  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  makes  it  almost  a  national  question  ;  and  if 
a  proper  resting-place  can  be  found  for  them,  they  will 
form  one  of  the  most  interesting  groups  of  monumental 
sculpture  to  be  found  outside  of  Westminster  Abbey. 


*^*  Since  the  above  paper  was  written,  it  may  be  well  to  state  what 
has  been  done.  Legal  and  technical  difficulties  were  encountered  in 
touching  the  statues,  evidence  being  wanting  as  to  ownership  and  title. 
The  vault,  which  had  been  closed,  was  re-opened,  and  the  statues  taken 
out,  and  placed,  by  kind  permission  of  the  Burial  Board,  in  a  mortuary 
in  St.  Paul's  churchyard.  A  committee  was  formed,  and  subscriptions 
are  being  sohcited  for  part  restoration  of  the  monuments,  and  it  was 
decided  that  they  should  be  placed  in  the  north  transept  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  near  the  vault  containing  the  remains  of  those  they  comme- 
morate. Under  sanction  of  the  authorities,  and  with  approval  of  the 
Consistory  Court,  this  is  now  being  carried  out. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  replace  the  monuments  entirely  as  before, 
parts  of  the  base  being  lost ;  but  a  design  has  been  approved,  in  which 
the  two  recumbent  figures  will  occupy  altar-tombs  on  each  side,  and 
the  three  children  will  be  placed  in  the  centre,  having  a  marble  canopy 
over  them,  surmounted  with  the  coats  of  arms. 

Advantage  is  being  taken  of  the  opportunity  to  take  down  the  marble 
monument  of  William  Hewer  (the  clerk,  and  friend  of  Pepys),  which 
is  now  exposed  to  weather,  outside  the  church,  and  to  place  it  in  the 
wall  of  the  chancel. 
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THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AN  ANCIENT  SHIP 
AT  BIIIGG,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

BY   E.    P.    LOFTUS    BROCK,    ESQ.,    F.S.A.,    HON.    SEC. 
iRead  Vdth  May  188(3.) 

During  recent  years  this  Association  has  had  its  atten- 
tion drawn  to  the  discovery  of  two  specimens  of  the 
ancient  shipwright's  craft,  which  have  revealed  to  us  the 
modes  of  construction  practised,  and  many  interesting 
details  of  arrangement.  The  first  of  these  was  the  hut 
partially  explored  vessel,  of  large  size,  which  still  remains 
to  await  more  complete  investigation  in  the  muddy  banks 
of  the  little  river,  the  Hamble,  not  far  from  Burslean 
Bridge,  Southampton  Water. 

The  second  was  the  celebrated  Viking  ship  found 
beneath  a  tumulus  at  Grogstad,  the  mound  having  been 
raised  above  it  as  a  memorial  of  some  unknown  sea  chief- 
tain who  had  been  buried  in  the  ship,  wdiich  he  had, 
doubtless,  commanded. 

The  discovery  of  such  remains  of  bygone  days,  indeed, 
may  hardly  be  wondered  at  when  consideration  is  given 
to  the  enormous  number  of  ships  that  have  been  wrecked 
or  abandoned  during  all  the  years  of  the  long  past.  In- 
stead of  our  treating  the  discovery  of  remains  of  old 
vessels  as  a  matter  of  surprise,  as  we  do,  may  we  not 
rather  be  surprised  that  so  few,  comparatively,  have 
been  actually  met  with  ?  The  number  is,  however,  greater 
than  may  be  at  first  sight  supposed. 

The  discovery  which  has  just  been  made  at  Brigg  has 
revealed  another  example  of  ancient  construction,  dif- 
ferent from  any  that  have  yet  been  described  to  this 
Association,  and  in  consequence  it  is  more  worthy  of 
being  recorded.  The  circumstances  of  the  discovery, 
briefly,  are  as  follow.  The  extension  of  the  Brigg  Gas- 
Works  has  occasioned  arrangements  for  the  erection  of 
another  gasometer,  and  accordingly  a  circle  was  mai4«ift-. 
out  for  its  excavations.  /i<\ — ^*^/\ 
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About  the  middle  of  the  month  of  April  the  workmen 
came  upon  a  huge  mass  of  timber,  which  was  found  at  a 
depth  of  about  3  ft.  6  ins.  from  the  modern  surface  of 
the  earth.  They  considered  it  but  an  ordinary  log,  and 
some  little  injury,  but  no  more,  was  done  to  it.  On  its 
being  found  to  extend  to  a  great  length,  its  true  nature 
began  to  be  observed,  and  it  was  soon  found  to  be  an 
enormous  ship  or  boat  dug  out  literally  from  the  trunk  of 
an  enormous  oak.  The  excavators  proceeded  with  most 
commendable  caution,  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  ship 
was  laid  bare,  inside  and  out.  It  is  found  to  be  formed 
of  the  trunk  of  a  single  huge  oak-tree,  the  stern  being 
worked  out  of  the  butt,  and  the  prow  out  of  the  upper 
part.     The  total  length  is  48  ft.  8  ins. 

Mr,  William  Stevenson  of  Scarborough,  in  a  letter  to 
The  Times,  of  April  24th,  which  first  reported  this  re- 
markable discovery  to  London  readers,  has  most  courte- 
ously given  me  many  particulars  of  this  remarkable  find. 
The  internal  dimensions  are  as  follow  :  the  floor  of  the 
ship  is  48  ft.  long,  the  width  is  4  ft.  3  ins,,  and  the  depth 
is  2  ft,  3  ins.  The  whole  of  this  space  has  been  "  dug  out" 
of  the  solid  tree,  to  use  the  term  applied  in  North  Ame- 
rica to  similar  constructions,  as  practised  by  the  abori- 
ginal Indian  inhabitants  and  others  to  the  present 
day.  The  sides  are  curved ;  and  at  the  stern  end 
they  are  sharply  curved  "so  as  to  form  an  overhanging 
counter"  or  support  for  a  seat.  The  floor  is  level,  at  right 
angles  to  the  sides,  and,  as  stated  by  Alfred  Atkinson, 
Esq.,  A.M.  Inst,  C.  E.,  the  engineer  superintending  the 
works,  "  ridges  of  timber  have  been  left  at  intervals, 
crossing  the  bottom  athwart  ship.  These  correspond  with 
the  floor-timbers  of  a  modern  craft."  The  excavation 
must  have  been  done  by  an  axe  or  an  adze,  the  top  part 
of  the  log  having  been  first  brought  to  a  level,  and  the 
lower  part  being  flattened,  there  being  no  keel.  The 
bows  are  simply  rounded,  and  not  worked  to  any  pattern 
or  device,  the  appearance  being  as  if  the  ship  had  been 
intended  as  a  ram.  The  stem  is  cut  to  a  plain  slope,  and 
there  is  no  solid  termination,  the  excavation  being  carried 
to  the  extreme  end,  probably  on  account  of  some  loose- 
ness in  the  timber  owing  to  its  closeness  to  the  roots. 
The  end  had,  therefore,  to  be  closed  by  other  means,  and 
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this  was  accordingly  done  by  the  insertion  of  a  boarded 
end  fitted  into  a  triangular  rebate  perpendicularly,  and 
at  right  angles  to  the  sides  and  bottom.  The  sloping 
sides  of  the  stern  extend  beyond  this  filling- in,  and 
irrespective  of  it.  There  is  no  sign  of  a  rudder ;  nor, 
indeed,  ought  we  to  look  for  one  at  the  extreme  end,  as 
in  modern  practice,  since  the  rudders  of  ancient  craft 
appear  to  have  been  at  the  side,  as  in  the  Viking  ship 
already  referred  to.  The  grooves  were  found  to  be  caulked 
with  moss,  which  had  been  "  probably  forced  into  the 
joint  in  a  dry  state,  so  as  to  swell  and  become  tight  when 
it  got  wet."  The  stern-board  was  missing  when  the  ship 
was  excavated,  but  has  been  found  since.  Moss  was  also 
found  used  as  caulking  a  long  crack  in  the  timber,  found 
in  the  starboard  bilge  of  the  ship.  Moss  and  fern-leaves, 
it  will  be  remembered,  were  found  in  the  ancient  ship 
near  Botley, — a  vessel  of  much  larger  dimensions,  and 
probably  of  much  less  antiquity. 

Within  the  vessel  several  curious,  semicircular- shaped 
cleats  have  been  found,  formed  at  the  junction  of  the 
floor  with  the  upright  sides.  They  are  pierced  with  small 
circular  holes  intended  for  ropes  or  for  lashing.^  There 
are  circular  holes  bored  through  the  upper  edges  of  the 
boat,  not  quite  opposite  one  another.  Beyond  the  stern- 
board  there  is  one  on  each  side,  in  a  line  with  the  others. 
Speaking  of  these  Mr.  Atkinson  says  :  "  Mr.  Stevenson  is 
probably  quite  right  in  considering  that  the  holes  through 
the  upper  edges  of  the  sides,  abaft  the  stern-board,  were 
used  for  lashing  the  sides  together.  The  other  holes  he 
speaks  of  were,  I  believe,  made  for  the  same  purpose. 
When  the  boat  was  first  uncovered,  a  beam  or  stretcher 
was  found  in  situ.  It  was  between  the  gunwales,  and 
near  one  pair  of  holes.  This  stretcher  would  prevent  the 
sides  of  the  boat  from  closing  in,  and  the  lashing  from 
hole  to  hole  would  keep  them  together.     The  stretcher 

1  Mr.  Atkinson  has  sent  me  a  sketch,  from  memory,  of  this  curious 
portion  of  the  construction,  and  he  says  :  "  The  cleats  formed  part  of 
a  patch,  of  which  the  following  is  a  sketch.  The  patch  is  about  4  ft. 
long,  and  was  fastened  by  keys  passing  through  the  holes  in  the  cleats, 
and  also  by  sewing,  with  a  small  twisted  rope,  through  small  holes  in 
the  edges.  In  some  places  small  pegs  have  been  useil  "  This  patch 
was  to  make  good  a  defect  in  the  oak,  and  its  use  indicates  an  advanced 
knowledge  of  carpentry.     (See  the  engraving.) 
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was  not  made  of  oak,  but  of  some  softer  wood  that  fell 
to  pieces  when  removed." 

There  was  also  found,  when  the  coating  clay  was  first 
cleared  away  from  the  bows,  a  curved  piece  of  oak,  not 
unlike  an  elephant's  trunk  in  shape.     The  connection  of 
this  with  the  vessel,  as   a  bowsprit,  is  open   to   much 
doubt ;  and  although  there  is  a  rough,  circular  perforation 
in  the  rounded  end  of  the  bows,  yet  this   is  far  more 
likely  to  be  the  result  of  the  decay  of  the  timber  than  of 
design  :  indeed,  the  solid  appearance  of  this  end,  roughly 
rounded  off  as  it   is,  justified   Mr.  Stevenson's  remark, 
that  "  it  gives  the  impression  of  its  being  used  as  a  ram." 
The  dimensions  already  given  diminish  somewhat  to- 
wards the  bows,  there  being  a  little  difference  of  size,  the 
log  of  oak   diminishing  upwards    from   the  butt.     The 
enormous  size  of  the  tree  which  supplied  this  log  may 
readily  be  conceived  from  the  fact  that  its  first  branch 
was  nearly  50  feet  from  the  butt,  the  mark  of  its  position 
being  seen  on  the  larboard  side,  not  far  from  the  rounded 
bows.     Speaking  of  these  remarkable   dimensions,    Mr. 
Stevenson  says:  "  The  tree  itself  is  the  finest  stick  of  oak 
I  have  ever  seen,  and  there  is  no  tree  growing  in  Eng- 
land to-day  that  is  its  equal.    The  straight,  even  growth, 
and  the  enormous  length  of  the  trunk  before  any  branches 
present  themselves,  imply  that  it  grew  in  some  forest  or 
soil  highly  favourable  to  its  development.     The  diameter 
at  the  butt  is  about  5  ft.  3  ins.;  at  the  first  branch,  which 
was  nearly  50  ft.  above  the  ground,  it  is  about  4  ft.  9  ins., 
and  throughout  this  length  it  is  as  straight  as  if  turned 
in  a  lathe.     These  figures  represent  the  tree  after  being 
divested  of  its  bark  and  sap  wood,  which  combined  would 
be  4  to  6  ins.    in  thickness,  the   sapwood   of  oak  being 
worthless    for    any    purpose.      The    trunk    of  this    tree, 
measured  over  the  bark,  contained  between  900  and  1000 
cubic  feet ;  and   when  dressed   for  converting  into  this 
vessel,  contained  700  ft.     The  log  was  flattened  on  the 
top  for  digging  out."     The  bottom  also  may  have  been 
flattened  somewhat  ;  but  if  so,  not  much. 

The  holes  referred  to  were  only  along  the  top  edges, 
and  were  about  4  ins.  in  diameter.  These  are  somewhat 
indistinct,  owing  to  the  decay  of  the  wood  and  some  in- 
jury in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  excavations.     There  is 
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one  on  each  side  at  the  bows,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
stern,  and  three  or  four  towards  the  centre.  These  holes 
are  obviously  too  small  for  oars,  although  they  are  in  the 
position  we  should  expect  to  find  perforations  for  such 
use,  and  there  are  not  sufficient  of  them.  The  holes  at 
the  bows  were  probably  for  some  mooring  purpose,  and 
were  found  to  be  fitted  with  plugs,  the  out-bored  ends  of 
which  are  rounded  off  in  the  form  of  a  boss. 

There  appears  never  to  have  been  a  deck  of  any  kind 
to  this  curious  vessel,  although,  perhaps,  a  few  planks 
may  have  been  thrown  over  the  sloping  brackets  at  the 
stern,  to  form  a  sort  of  raised  seat  or  deck  of  small  size. 

The  mode  of  navigation  is  not  very  clear  from  the 
actual  remains.  There  is  no  sign  of  masts,  and  we  have 
seen  none  of  oars,  while  the  rudder  does  not  remain.  We 
may,  however,  conclude,  from  the  analogy  of  other  similar 
"  duo-  out"  vessels,  that  the  mode  of  propulsion  was  by 
oars,  and  that  the  rowlocks  for  their  working  were  in  the 
finished  portion  of  the  sides.  Still  it  is  curious  that  there 
should  have  been  no  traces  of  seats  for  the  rowers.  These 
were,  doubtless,  movable,  and  very  probably  lashed  on  to 
the  side-bearers,  which  would  have  formed  convenient 
ledges  for  support. 

A  few  words  may  be  devoted  to  the  position  in  which 
this  vessel  has  been  found.  The  river  Ancholme  is  the 
main  overflow  which  takes  the  watershed  of  a  stretch  of 
country,  speaking  generally,  extending  from  Lincoln  to 
theHiimber;  the  valley  through  which  it  flows,  Ancholme 
Level,  a  low-lying  district,  being  fairly  parallel  to  its 
course;  the  ancient  Roman  road,  the  Ermine  Street,  run- 
ning somewhat  by  its  side,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
the  west,  on  higher  ground.  Although  this  stream  is 
now  of  no  great  size,  and  its  purpose  for  drainage  and  com- 
mercial purposes  is  served  better  by  the  New  Ancholme 
Navigation,  yet  there  is  every  indication  that  at  some 
early  time  it  was  of  much  greater  extent  and  importance 
than  at  present,  the  soil  being  an  alluvial,  clayey  deposit 
a  foot  beneath  the  present  surface.  AVhile  there  is  no- 
thing, therefore,  remarkable  in  the  position  of  the  vessel 
in  such  a  deposit  as  this,  yet  it  is  matter  for  curious 
comment  to  find  it  so  far  removed  from  any  stream  of 
importance,  and  with  the  level  grass-land  of  to-day  above 
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the  place  where  it  was  found.  The  imagination  has  to 
travel  to  a  very  distant  past,  when  the  little  river  was 
once  wider,  discharging  its  waters,  it  is  probable,  through 
a  broad  lagoon,  or  swamp,  before  reaching  the  main 
stream  of  the  Humber,  then  (as  now)  nearly  nine  miles 
from  the  site  of  the  vessel.  The  river,  or  what  is  left  of 
it  rather,  is  still  only  a  few  yards  to  the  west  of  the  ship, 
which  is  at  right  angles  to  it. 

The  occasion  of  the  discovery  has  already  been  referred 
to,  during  the  extension  of  the  Gas- Works  for  the  supply 
of  the  town  of  Brigg,  or  Glanford-Brigg,  to  give  its  name 
in  full.  These  are  to  the  north-west  of  the  parish  church, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  about  a  furlong  and  a 
half  to  the  north  of  the  bridge  over  the  Ancholme,  from 
which  the  town  derives  its  now  popular  name.  The 
erection  of  a  new  gasometer  being  decided  upon,  "  a 
circle  had  been  marked  out  in  a  field,  and,  marvellous 
to  state,  it  embraced  the  whole  of  this  vessel.  When 
2  or  3  ft.  of  the  soil  and  marine  warp  had  been  exca- 
vated, the  head  of  the  vessel  presented  itself",  the  head 
being  raised  above  the  level  of  the  stern. 

This  discovery  has  to  be  considered  in  reference  to  that 
of  another  remarkable  one,  namely  the  planked  road 
found  at  Brigg  in  1884.^  The  position  of  these  in  rela- 
tion to  one  another  is  curious,  for  were  the  course  of  the 
road  prolonged  eastward,  it  would  come  but  the  short 
distance  of  about  200  yards  to  the  north-west  of  the  posi- 
tion where  the  vessel  has  been  found.  The  description 
of  the  depth  at  which  the  road  was  met  with,  6  ft.  below 
the  present  level  of  the  surface,  indicates  a  certain  rela- 
tion to  the  position  of  the  ship.  In  The  Proceedings  of 
the  Society  of  Aiitiquaries  there  is  a  section  of  the  allu- 
vial beds,  with  the  position  of  the  road,  which  is  valuable 
as  enabling  us  to  consider  the  relative  levels  of  the 
two  objects. 

In  face  of  the  facts  revealed  who  can  venture  to  assign 
a  date  for  the  formation  of  the  vessel  ?  Who  can  even 
venture  to  state  its  era  ?  We  know  that  it  was  before 
the  great  Ancholme  Level  had  been  filled  up  by  aqueous 
deposit.  In  addition,  Mr.  Atkinson's  diagram  shows  that 
even  after  this  the  deposit  was  covered  with  forest  and 

^  See  Proceedings  of  the  Societij  of  A]Uiqun7'les,  Second  Scries,  vol.  x, 
No.  II,  p.  112.  ■  ■ 
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underwood-growth,  which  again  is  covered  by  the  thin 
la3'er  of  soil  forming  the  modern  leveh 

If  we  draw  an  analogy  between  this  vessel  and  others 
found  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances,  and  those 
which  are  in  use  to-day,  we  shall  have  for  consideration 
some  facts  which  will  be  found  to  illustrate  what  has 
been  found  at  Brigg. 

The  ancient  boat  found  at  North  Stoke,  close  to  the 
river  Arun,  in  1836,  has  many  points  of  resemblance.  It 
is  hollowed  out  of  a  single  oak-tree;  total  length,  34  ft. 
G  ins.  The  end,  however,  tapers,  and  the  stem  is  straight ; 
but  otherwise  the  mode  of  construction  is  fairly  identical, 
even  to  the  transverse  ridges  left  in  the  floor. 

Mr.  Stevenson  has  sent  me  a  drawing  of  another  ship, 
which  was  42  ft.  long,  now  in  the  Edinburgh  Museum  (or 
at  least  a  portion  of  it),  showing  the  interior  hollowed 
out  in  a  similar  way,  and  with  a  bow- end  cut  to  represent 
an  animal's  head.  There  are  holes  through  the  sides  for 
lashing  with  ropes,  as  in  the  Brigg  vessel.  These  two 
examples  (one  in  the  south  of  England,  the  other  in  the 
south  of  Scotland),  will,  with  the  vessel  at  Brigg,  indi- 
cate the  large  district  in  which  such  vessels  were  used  ; 
and  we  may  safely  consider  that  the  relative  ages  are 
about  equal,  and  that  they  are  so  remote  as  to  justify 
our  assigning  them  to  prehistoric  times.  Still  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  pursue  the  inquiry  a  little  further. 

Mr.  Stevenson  has  shown  me  a  letter  from  the  Rev. 
Canon  Green  well,  who  speaks  of  similar  "  dug  out"  vessels 
of  large  size,  in  which  he  has  often  made  voyages  on  the 
Bavarian  Lakes.  Vessels  of  similar  class  are,  doubtless, 
in  use  there  to  the  present  time,  as  they  are  also  in 
North  America.  A  son  of  our  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Thos. 
Morgan,  has  just  returned  from  British  Honduras,  and 
he  has  written  to  me  on  the  subject  before  us,  that 
there  are  there  "  some  of  the  great  prima3val  forests  of 
mahogany  and  other  timber".  He  tells  me  that  vessels 
scooped  out  of  one  large  tree  are  in  constant  use  there 
for  sea-navigation  as  well  as  rivers.  He  has  seen  them 
over  30  ft.  long,  and  with  plenty  of  width  of  beam,  and 
carrying  two  masts.  Finally,  any  of  us  may  see  the  most 
modern  development  of  tliis  mode  of  construction  in  the 
gracefully  rounded  canoe  now  on  \iew   in   the  Canadian 
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Court  of  the  Colonial  Exhibition,  where  it  has  been 
worked  out  of  the  solid,  and  formed  into  the  shape  of  a 
light  built-up  boat.  The  smallness  of  its  dimensions  ren- 
ders the  comparison  not  a  favourable  one  ;  but  it  enables 
us  to  trace  how  the  past  still  lives  in  the  present  in  this 
mode  of  construction.  But  who  can  tell  the  long  past 
ages  that  intervene  between  the  Canadian  canoe  and  its 
progenitor  just  discovered  at  Brigg  ? 

The  vessel  has  been  not  only  cleared  of  the  accumulated 
earth  which  had  so  completely  buried  it,  but  the  difficult 
task  of  raising  it  has  been  successfully  accomplished 
under  Mr.  Atkinson's  direction.  She  is  now  safely  lodged 
beneath  temporary  shelter,  pending  the  decision  as  to  her 
future  destination.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  she 
will  be  placed  in  some  permanent  museum,  where  she 
can  be  studied  and  inspected,  since  it  would  be  a  matter 
for  much  regret  were  she  not  to  be  cared  for  after  so  long 
a  burial.  There  is  abundance  of  space  in  the  grounds  of 
the  York  Museum,  the  nearest  institution  to  the  site  of 
the  discovery  that  has  capabilities  at  its  disjDosal  for  the 
reception  of  such  an  addition  to  the  collection,  where  she 
could  be  studied  to  advantage,  under  a  moderate  amount 
of  covering,  in  the  open  air. 

Much  praise  is  due  to  the  Directors  of  the  Brigg  Gas- 
Works,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  for  their  care  in  their 
unexpected  discovery,  and  the  interest  they  have  shown 
in  its  preservation.  Thanks  are  due  also  to  Mr.  Steven- 
son, whose  letter  in  The  Times  has  already  been  not  only 
referred  to,  but  quoted  from,  at  Mr.  Stevenson's  request, 
and  with  his  permission. 

The  accompanying  engraving  has  been  courteously  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Council  by  the  Editor  of  The  Builder.  It  appeared  in 
The  Builder,  vol.  li,  p.  88,  with  a  description  of  the  boat  by  Mr.  James 
Thropp,  C.E.,  county  surveyor  for  Lincolnshire.  It  shows  the  position 
of  the  cleat  or  patch  used  in  repairing  the  defect  already  referred  to. 
The  bent  piece  of  timber,  perhaps  a  bowsprit,  is  also  shown.  The  so- 
called  adzo  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Thropp  :  "  Part  of  a  branch  of  a 
tree  was  found,  much  resembling  an  adze ;  and  also  some  flints,  which 
were  so  hard  that  the  Gas  Manager  cut  glass  with  them  as  readily  as 
if  a  diamond  had  been  used.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  flints  were 
fixed  at  the  curved  end  of  this  adze  when  in  use." 

Since  the  above  article  was  written,  a  lawsuit  has  occurred  relative 
to  the  ownership  of  the  boat,  it  being  claimed  by  the  finders  and  by 
the  lord  of  the  manor.     It  lias  been  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
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BY    M.    II.    I5L0XAM,    ESQ. 
{Read  at  the.  Brighton  Congress,  ISSG.) 

Little  more  than  nine  years  ago  the  late  Rev.  Mackenzie 
E.  C.  Walcott,  the  well  known  ecclesiastical  antiquary, 
wrote  to  me  to  inquire  if  I  had  ever  examined  the  tomb 
in  Chichester  Cathedral  popularly  ascribed  to  Bishop 
Richard  de  laWych,  who  died  a.d.  1253,  and  was  canon- 
ised by  Pope  Urban  IV  a.d.  1261 ,  and  who  was  thence- 
forth known  as  St.  Richard,  whose  translation  took  place 
A.D.  1276,  and  whose  life  is  given  in  that  costly  and 
voluminous  work  (to  which  few  have  access),  the  Acta 
Sanctorum,  under  the  day  April  11th. 

I  had  not,  indeed,  noticed  the  supposed  tomb  of  St. 
Richard  ;  but  shortly  afterwards,  whilst  staying  at  Beed- 
ing  Priory,  I  went  down  to  Chichester,  and  as  far  as  the 
limited  time  afforded  by  railway  in  travelling  to  and  fro 
in  the  day  permitted,  I  took  brief  notes  of  some  of  the 
ancient  sepulchral  effigies  and  monuments  in  the  Cathe- 
dral. I  was  unable,  for  the  reason  above  stated,  to  stay 
in  the  Cathedral  so  long  as  I  could  have  wished,  and  my 
notes  were  somewhat  hurried  and  fragmental.  Such, 
however,  as  I  took  them  down  at  the  time  I  give  them, 
on  the  understanding  that  allowance  must  be  made  for 
my  having  had  no  opportunity  since  of  comparing  them 
afresh  for  revision. 

None  of  the  ancient  sepulchral  monuments  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Chichester,  especially  those  which  are  un  in- 
scribed, can,  I  think,  be  attributed  to  an  earlier  period 
than  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century  :  I  doubt,  in- 
deed, if  so  early.  At  the  entrance  into  the  Lady  Cliapel 
are  three  coffin-shaped  slabs  commemorative  of  bishops, 
one  only  of  which  bears  an  inscription,  radvlfvs  epI. 
This  slab,  wider  at  the  upper  than  the  lower  part,  is 
somewhat  raised,  and  the  surface  is  narrower  than  the 
base.     Upon  it  is  sculptured,  in  relief,  a  pastoral  stafi 
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headed  with  a  plain  curved  crook,  and  a  simple  mitre 
with  infidce  depending  from  it.  This  tomb  has  been 
ascribed  to  Bishop  Ralph  Luffa,  who  died  a.d.  1123. 

On  the  sonth  side  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  or  the  entrance 
thereto,  beneath  a  pointed  arch,  cusped  within,  and 
crocketed  above  (apparently  of  later  date  than  the  tomb 
over  which  it  appears),  is  a  low,  coffin-shaped  slab,  some- 
what raised,  bearing-  a  pastoral  staff  in  relief,  crossing 
from  right  to  left.  Near  to  this  is  another  coffin-shaped 
slab  bearing  a  pastoral  staff  crossing  from  left  to  right. 
These  tombs  have  been  severally  ascribed  to  Bishop  Hil- 
ary, who  died  a.d.  1169,  and  Bishop  Seffrid  II,  who  died 
A.D.  1204.  Uninscribed,  however,  as  they  are,  I  look 
upon  the  ascriptions  as  uncertain,  and  think  they  may 
be  of  a  later  date,  though  not  so  late,  perhaps,  as  the 
cusped  and  crocketed  arch  above. 

On  a  slab  in  the  north  aisle  is  a  pastoral  staff  of  very 
simple  design,  incised.  Of  what  bishop  this  was  comme- 
morative, I  know  not ;  but  as  I  know  of  no  incised  slabs 
earlier  than  the  thirteenth  century,  I  would  assign  this 
tomb  to  an  early  period  in  that  age. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir  is  a 
coffin-shaped  slab  of  Purbeck  marble,  slightly  raised 
above  the  pavement,  with  a  hollow  moulding  round  the 
verge.  This  appears  to  be  an  episcopal  tomb  of  the  early 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  exhibits  a  shield  and 
mitre  upheld  by  angels  ;  but  of  what  bishop  it  is  comme- 
morative I  am  ignorant. 

There  is  a  slab  on  the  pavement  at  the  back  of  the 
altar-screen,  in  which,  within  a  trefoil,  two  hands  are 
sculptured,  supporting  a  heart,  with  the  inscription  in 

Norman  French,  ici  gist  le  cceur  maud  de ,  the 

lady's  name  being  illegible.  It  was  no  uncommon  custom, 
when  a  heart  was  buried  apart  from  the  body  (which  was 
not  unfrequently  the  case),  for  the  place  of  sepulture  to 
be  thus  pointed  out.  My  notes  do  not  enable  me  to 
decide  whether  this  is  a  memorial  of  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  century. 

On  a  high,  panelled  tomb  is  the  recumbent  effigy  of  a 
bishop,  reputed  to  be  that  of  St.  Richard  ;  but  evidently 
of  a  much  later  period  than  the  time  of  his  death,  canon- 
isation, and  translation.     On  the  head  is  worn  a  plain 
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mitre ;  round  the  neck,  the  amice,  with  a  stiff  parure,  is 
folded.  The  body-vestments  consist  of  the  alh,  over 
which  appear  the  extremities  of  the  stole.  The  dalmatic, 
open  at  the  sides,  is  worn  above  the  alb,  but  there  is  no 
appearance  of  the  tunic.  Over  the  dalmatic  is  worn  the 
chasuble.  The  riq-ht  hand  is  gloved,  and  upheld  in  act 
of  benediction.  On  the  middle  finger  the  episcopal  ring 
is  worn.  The  left  hand,  also  gloved,  holds  the  pastoral 
staff,  which  is  veiled,  and  the  crook  sculptured  with  foli- 
age. The  maniple  depends  from  the  left  arm,  and  at  the 
feet  of  the  efiigy  is  a  dog.  The  face  is  close-shaven,  and 
the  head  reposes  on  a  lozenge  and  square  cushion,  sup- 
ported by  small  statuettes  of  angels  in  albs,  one  on  each 
side.  The  statuettes  on  the  sides  of  this  tomb  are 
modern,  for  it  has  undergone  of  late  considerable  repara- 
tion. There  is  a  perceptible  difference  in  episcopal  and 
other  ecclesiastical  sepulchral  efiigies  after  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century ;  for  up  to  that  time,  circa  1350, 
we  find  ecclesiastics  of  sacerdotal  or  episcopal  rank  wear- 
ing the  moustache  over  the  upper  lip,  and  the  short, 
crisp  beard  about  the  chin ;  but  after  that  period  the 
upper  lip  and  chin  were  close-shaven.  And  such  is  the 
case  with  this  effigy  ;  a  fact  which  evidences  it  could  not 
have  been  sculptured  less  than  at  least  a  century  after 
the  death  of  St.  Kichard.^  There  is,  indeed,  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  was  ever  commemorated  by  a  sculptured, 
recumbent  effigy.  Canonised  within  eight  years  of  his 
death,  his  remains  were  subsequently  translated  or  placed 
in  a  shrine  differing  altogether  in  fashion  from  a  sepul- 
chral monument  such  as  this. 

At  the  south-east  corner  of  the  south  transept  is  the 
recumbent  Q^gj.  much  mutilated,  of  Bishop  John  de 
Langton,  who  died  a.d.  1337.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
mitre  is  gone ;  but  the  wfulw  remain,  hanging  down  be- 
hind. Eound  the  neck  is  folded  the  amice.  The  body- 
vestments  consist  of  the  alb,  over  which  is  worn  the  dal- 
matic, and  over  that  the  chasuble,  whilst  depending  from 
the  left  arm  is  the  maniple.   There  are  but  small  remains 

1  According  to  Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills,  the  learned  rircliitect  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Chichester,  this  is  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Robert  do 
Stratford,  who  died  A.D.  13G2. 
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of  the  pastoral  staff,  and  these  are  on  the  left  side  of  the 
effigy/ 

In  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir,  on  a  high 
tomb  of  alabaster,  the  front  of  which  is  panelled  and  deco- 
rated Avith  shields,  is  the  recumbent  effigy  of  a  bishop. 
This  has  been  ascribed,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly  I 
cannot  say,  to  Bishop  Adam  de  Moleyns,  who  died  a.d. 
1449.^  On  the  head  is  the  mitra  jrveciosa,  much  muti- 
lated, as  is  also  the  face.  The  hands  are  gone,  but  were 
conjoined,  and  richly  gloved.  The  body- vestments  con- 
sist of  the  alb,  over  which  appear  the  extremities  of  the 
stole,  which  are  tasseled,  not  fringed ;  over  this  is  worn 
the  tunic,  then  the  dalmatic,  and  over  all  the  chasuble. 
The  maniple  depends  from  the  left  arm.  The  sleeves, 
both  of  the  alb  and  dalmatic  (the  latter  wider  than  the 
former)  are  visible.  On  the  left  side  appears  the  pastoral 
staff,  the  crook  of  which  is  gone.  This  effigy  is  much 
mutilated. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  near  the  entrance  into 
the  choir,  is  a  plain,  high  tomb  of  Purbeck  marble.  This 
is  ascribed  to  Bishop  John  Arundel,  who  died  a.d.  1477. 
The  incised  brass  effigy  of  the  Bishop  on  the  top  of  this 
tomb  is  completely  defaced  ;  the  inscription  on  the  sides 
is  also  gone.  At  each  corner  was  one  of  the  Evangelistic 
symbols,  and  at  the  sides  two  shields.  These  are  also 
gone. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir, beyond 
the  altar-screen,  is  a  plain,  high  tomb.  This  has  been 
attributed  to  Bishop  Edward  Story,  who  died  a.d.  1503. 
This,  how^ever,  is  incorrect.  The  ledger  or  covering  stone 
is  an  ancient  altar-stone;  and  this  was  possibly  the  monu- 
ment of  Bishop  Barlow^  who  died  a.d.  1569.  From  each 
side  of  this  tomb  an  escutcheon  has  been  torn  away. 

Beneath  a  canopy  in  the  south  wall  of  the  south  side 
of  the  choir  is  a  high  tomb  of  alabaster,  divided  in  front 
into  four  compartments  containing  shields  charged  with 
armorial  bearings.     On  this  tomb  is  the  recumbent  effigy 

1  Mr.  G.  M.  Hills  is  of  opinion  tliat  this  effigy  is  of  earlier  date  than 
the  tomb  on  which  it  is  placed,  and  consequently  not  that  of  Bishop 
Lang  ton. 

-  According  to  Mr.  G.  M.  Hills  this  is  not  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Adam 
do  Moleyns,  but  is  that  of  Bishop  Story,  who  died  a.d.  1503. 
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of  Bishop  Robert  Sherborne,  who  died  A.D.  1536.  llis 
face  is  close-shaven,  his  hair  clubbed.  On  his  head  he 
wears  the  mitra  2'^^'eciosa  with  infidce  attached.  About 
the  neck  is  folded  the  amice  with  its  parure.  The  otlier 
vestments  consist  of  the  alb,  with  the  parure  in  front,  at 
the  skirts  ;  above  is  worn  the  tunic,  over  that  the  dal- 
matic, and  over  all  the  chasuble  with  orphreys.  On  the 
feet  are  round-toed  sandals,  which  rest  afifainst  a  lion. 
The  hands  are  gloved,  and  conjoined  as  in  prayer.  On 
the  left  of  the  body  is  the  pastoral  staff  headed  wdth  a 
highly  floriated  crook.  Small  statuettes  of  angels  sup- 
port the  head. 

Opposite  the  tomb  assigned  by  mistake  to  Bishop  Story, 
but  on  the  south  side,  is  a  plain,  high  tomb,  on  which  a 
mitre,  pastoral  staff,  and  shield  have  been  engraved.  This 
has  been  attributed  to  Bishop  George  Day,  who  died  A.D. 
1556. 

The  mural  monument  of  Bishop  Thomas  Bickley,  who 
died  A.D.  1596,  is  the  only  one  in  the  Cathedral  which 
exhibits  •  the  effigy  in  the  ecclesiastical  habit  of  a  bishop 
as  worn  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  differing  altogether 
from  the  episcopal  vestments  in  use  up  to  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  effigy  of  this  Bishop,  of 
small  size,  only  2  ft.  6  ins.  in  height,  is  represented  kneel- 
ing before  a  faldstool,  bare-headed,  with  moustache  and 
beard.  Round  the  neck  is  worn  a  ruff.  The  episcopal 
habit  consists  of  a  rochet  with  full,  white  sleeves,  with  a 
black  chimere,  over  which  is  worn  a  black  tippet, — the 
miscalled  scarf  of  later  days,  the  canonical  or  choral  habit 
of  a  former  age,  in  later  times  mistaken  for  the  stole. 
This  effigy  is  placed  beneath  a  coved  or  semicircular  arch, 
over  which  is  a  horizontal  pediment  or  entablature  su[)- 
ported  on  either  side  by  a  Corinthian  column.  This- 
entablature  is  surrounded  by  an  escutcheon  surrounded 
by  scroll-work. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave  is  a 
high  tomb,  in  front  of  which  are  six  quatrefoiled  com- 
partments, three  of  wdiich  contain  shields,  and  three 
statuettes  in  relief;  which  are,  however,  much  muti- 
lated. The  same  arrangement  occurs  on  the  op|K)site 
side.  On  this  tomb  is  the  recumbent  effigy  of  a  lady  ; 
her  head,  neck,  and  chin-attire  consisting  of  the  veil  and 
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wimple  ;  her  body-dress,  of  the  gown  and  mantle.  The 
drapery  of  these  is  disposed  in  graceful  folds,  the  sleeves 
(which  are  apparent)  of  the  inner  vest  are  close-fitting, 
the  hands  are  conjoined  in  prayer,  and  at  the  feet  are 
two  whelps.  This  is  a  monument  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury ;  but  the  name  of  the  lady  thus  commemorated  is 
unknown. 

On  a  high  tomb  adjoining  the  north  wall  of  the  north 
aisle  of  the  nave  are  two  recumbent  effio-ies  ;  the  one  of 
a  nobleman,  or  knight  in  armour  ;  the  other  that  of  his 
lady,  lying  on  his  right  side.  He  is  represented  in  a 
conical  basinet  and  camail  of  mail ;  his  head  reposing  on 
a  tilting  helm,  with  a  lion's  head  as  the  crest.  An  em- 
blazoned jupon^  is  worn  over  the  body-armour,  and  a 
horizontal  bawdric  around  the  hips.  Attached  to  the 
breastplate,  v/hich  is  concealed  by  the  jupon,  is  a  skirt  of 
mail.  Cuisses,  genouilleres,  jambs,  and  sollerets  (the 
latter  laminated  and  pointed),  defend  the  thighs,  knees, 
legs,  and  feet.  On  the  left  side  a  sword  is  worn  ;  on  the 
right,  an  anelace  or  dagger.  A  gauntlet  is  held  in  the 
left  hand ;  the  right  hand  is  clasping  that  of  the  lady. 
At  his  feet  is  a  lion.  The  lady  appears  in  a  round  head- 
dress, or  plaited  coif,  and  veil  worn  over  it ;  over  the 
neck  and  chin  a  widow's  gorget  is  worn.  The  body-dress 
consists  of  a  gown  and  mantle ;  the  drapery  curiously 
arranged.     At  the  feet  of  the  lady  is  a  dog. 

This  tomb  has  been  ascribed  to  Richard  Fitzalan, 
the  fourteenth  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  was  beheaded  a.d. 
1397  ;  but  the  armour  would  appear  to  be  at  least  a 
generation  earlier  than  his  death,  and  his  body  was 
buried  in  London.  He  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife 
died  A.D.  1385,  and  was  buried  at  Lewes;  his  second 
wife,  who  survived  him,  married  again  after  his  death. 
She  died  a.d.  1400,  and  was  buried  at  Boxgrove.  This 
tomb  is  said  not  to  have  been  placed  in  this  Cathedral 
originally,  but  to  have  been  brought  hither  from  some 
other  church.     This  is  probable.      On  the  suppression  of 

^  A  lion  rampant,  wliich  is  tliat  emblazoned  on  the  jopon,  was  the 
coat  of  the  Albini,  Earls  of  Arundel,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Fitzalans. 
John  Fitzalan,  eousin,  and  one  of  the  heirs  of  Hugo  de  Albini,  who 
(lied  A.D.  1213,  became  ninth  Earl  of  Arundel.  He  died  a.d.  12G2.  I 
think  this  tomb  may  have  been  that  of  Richard  Fitzalan,  thirteenth 
Earl  of  Arundel,  who  died  a.d.  1376,  and  was  buried  at  Lewes. 
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monasteries  some  of  the  sepulchral  monuments  in  such 
conventual  churches  as  were  destroyed  were  removed  to 
other  churches  for  preservation.  Of  such  supposed  cases 
9-  goodly  list  might  be  made.  Half  a  century  ago  tliis 
tomb  was  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  It  was  restored  in 
1843. 

The  ancient  sepulchral  monuments  in  this  Cathedral 
have,  as  in  other  cathedrals,  undergone  more  or  less  muti- 
lation and  change.  The  former  notably  in  the  civil  wars 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  much  destruction  was 
effected  by  the  troops  of  the  Parliamentarian  army. 
Brasses  were  stripped  from  sepulchral  slabs,  and  many 
supposed  ascriptions  to  the  monuments ;  the  exceptions 
being  few,  are  but  guesswork.  It  would  require  no  in- 
considerable amount  of  investigation  and  patience  in  an 
endeavour  to  ascertain  not  only  the  original  positions  of 
such  tombs  as  are  doubtful,  but  the  real  personages  of 
whom  they  are  commemorative.  Unfortunately  this  is  a 
Cathedral  of  which  Browne  Willis  did  not  treat. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills 
for  the  rectification  of  several  misstatements  I  had  been 
led  into,  and  which  I  have  referred  to  in  the  notes.  The 
omission  of  any  notice  of  the  canopies  over  certain  of  the 
tombs  was  owing  to  the  want  of  time,  and  my  intention 
to  return  and  complete  my  notes  at  a  future  period ; 
which  did  not,  however,  occur. 
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INSCRIBED    WITH    GREEK    HEXAMETERS, 

DISCOVERED  AT 

BKOUGH-UNDER-STANEMORE,  WESTMORELAND, 

IN    RESTORING   THE   CHURCH,  A.D.  1879. 
BY    THE    KEV.    PREBENDARY    8CABTH,  V.P.,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

{Bead  2  December  1885.) 

No  inscription  has  excited  more  interest  among  scholars 
in  this  country,  or  received  more  careful  examination, 
than  the  stone  found  at  Brough,  the  ancient  Roman  sta- 
tion of  Verterw,  in  Westmoreland.  It  forms  the  seventh 
Greek  inscrijDtion  recorded  to  have  been  discovered  in 
this  island.  The  six  preceding  inscribed  stones  are, — 
the  altars  found  at  Lanchester,  co.  Durham,  and  at  Mary- 
port,  Westmoreland,  inscribed  to  ASKAHDIOS,  the  Ro- 
man ^sculapius.^  The  two  found  at  Corchester,  in 
Northumberland ;  the  one  an  altar  to  A5TAPTH2,'  As- 
tarte  or  Luna;  the  other  to  HPAKAH^,  Hercules,^  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  two  metal  tablets  found  at 
York ;  one  inscribed  ©EOIS  TOT  HFEMONIKOT  DPAI- 
TOPIOT  ;  the  other,  flKEANHI  KAI  TH©TL  And  the 
altar  found  at  Chester,  inscribed  [©eot?  awr]rip(np  v-n-epfcev- 

The  Brough  inscription  is  monumental.  An  impression 
or  a  cast  was  sent  at  first  into  Germany  and  Denmark, 
where  it  was  thought  to  be  Runic,  and  a  reading  pro- 
pounded ;  but  on  a  careful  examination,  in  Englahd,  by 
Prof  Sayce,  he  perceived  that  the  letters  were  Greek. 
Accordingly,  in  a  communication  addressed  to  TJie  Aca- 
demy (14  June  1884,  No.  G32),  he  gave  a  reading  of  the 

1  See  Hiibncr,  C.  I.  L.,  vol.  vii,  p.  85 ;  also  La;pid.  Septentrionale, 
No.  878. 

2  See  Lapkl.  Sqjt,,  No.  637. 

3  See  Hiibner,  C.  I.  L.,  vol.  vii,  p.  97  ;  also  Lapid.  Sept.,  No.  G36. 

4  See  HiJbner,  C.  /.  L.,  vol.  vii,  p.  48. 
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twelve  lines  of  which  the  in^jcription  on  the  stone  con- 
sists, with  a  conjectural  rendenD^  into  English.  The 
Eev.  G.  F.  Browne  had  written  out  tJie  first  two  lines  as 
Greek,  in  August  1883,  after  seeing  the  engraving  of  the 
inscription  as  Runic. 

Further  and  more  minute  examination  discovered  that 
the  stone  contained  five  hexameter  lines,  each  of  which 
was  marked  by  a  stop  (p)  at  the  end.  This  was  pointed 
out  by  Professor  Kidgeway  in  a  letter  addressed  to  The 
Academij  (June  21st,  1884,  No.  63;^),  and  his  opinion  was 
confirmed  by  that  of  other  scholars.  Many  opinions  were 
elicited  respecting  the  reading,  and  Professor  Ilidgeway 
having  made  a  journey  to  Brough,  examined  the  stone, 
and  obtained  impressions.  This  further  facilitated  the 
work  of  interpretation.^ 

An  explanation  of  the  inscription,  by  Mr.  Arthur  J. 
Evans  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford,  appeared  in 
The  Academy  (Aug.  30,  1884). 

Happily,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Vicar  and  church- 
wardens of  Brough,  the  stone  has  been  placed  in  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge,  where  it  is  accessible 
to  epigraphists  and  scholars  from  all  parts.  A  plate  from 
a  photograph,  and  a  description  of  it,  appeared  'in  Tlie 
AthencBum  of  Nov.  22,  1884  (No.  2978).^  The  length  of 
the  stone  is  23  ins.,  and  the  width  12^.  The  inscribed 
portion  has  a  border  round  it ;  the  sides  having  branches 
with  leaves  resembling  palms ;  the  top  an  oblong,  divided 
into  two  portions  or  panels,  with  lines  forming  crosses. 
The  lettering  of  the  stone,  put  into  Greek  as  now  writ- 
ten,^ is  : — 

EKKAIAEXETH  TIS 

lAON  TTMBH  SKE^BENT 

rnO  MOIPHS  55  EPMFP 

KOMMAEHNON   EDOS 

^PASATH  TOA  OAEITHS  5? 

XAIPE  ST  nAI  HAP  EMOT 

KHNHEP  eNHTON  BIO^ 

^   See  his  letter  to  The  Acadcmij,  9  July  1884. 

^  An  autotype  can,  I  uuderstaiid,  only  be  obtained  by  applyiuj^  to 
the  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne,  St.  Catharine's  College,  Cambridge. 
^  Sec  Cambridge  Universiti/  llepurler,  March  o,  188u. 
•  ^  Supply  N,  as  read  by  Prof.  Clark  and  others. 
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EPnHS  s?  OKTTAT  EH 
TUS  TAP  MEPOnilN  EHI 
KIMMEPION  FHi  g?  KOT  ^ET 
2EI  ArA©OS  TAP  O  UAIX  EPMHS^ 

•X-  •5«-  -Sf  ^ 

The  translation  of  which  is  literally,  or  nearly  so,  as  ren- 
dered by  Professor  Clark  : 

"  Hermes  of  Commagene  here, — 
Young  Hermes,  in  his  sixteenth  year, — 
Entombed  by  fate  before  his  day 
Beholding,  let  the  traveller  say : — 
'  Fair  youth,  my  greeting  to  thy  shrine  ; 
Though  but  a  mortal  course  be  thine, 
Since  all  too  soon  thou  wing'st  thy  flight 
From  realms  of  speech  to  realms  of  night, 
Yet  no  misnomer  art  thou  shown, 
Who  with  thy  namesake  god  art  flown.'  " 

The  first  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  Greek  word 
beginning  the  first  line  (EKKAIAEXETH)  must  be  read 
EKAEXETH,  or  the  line  would  be  a  syllable  too  long. 
There  is  authority  for  this;  and  otherwise  the  line  would 
not  scan.^  The  next  is  the  word  aKej>9evr,  which  must  be 
rendered  covered  or  hidden,  from  aKkirw.  The  words  %at/)e 
iral  Trap  e/xov  must  be  regarded  as  a  greeting  to  young 
Hermes  from  his  friend,  or  a  traveller.  The  words  KijvTrep 
6vr}Tov  ^Lo{v)  epirrj'i  are  more  difficult  of  explanation. 

One  writer  supposes  that  Hermes  had  been  lost  or  made 
captive ;  but  it  may  relate  to  his  past  condition  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  god  Hermes,  after  whom  he  was  named. 
Authority  for  this  is  given  by  Professor  Clark.*  The  (v)  is 
omitted  in  the  word  ^iov,  written  /3to ;  as  also  in  r^rjv,  which 
is  written  7?}. 

The  question  arises,  who  are  the  Kt/xfiipLoi  ?  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  Caledonii  are  so  termed,  and  that 
Hermes  may  have  been  taken  captive  or  perished  in  the 
campaign  of  Severus  against  the  Caledonians ;  but  Homer 
places  their  abode  at  the  entrance  to  Hades,  and  the  flit- 
ting of  the  shade  of  Hermes  to  their  abode  is  contrasted 

^  Supply  N,  as  read  by  Prof.  Clark  and  others. 

^  Here  a  verb  must  be  supplied,  which  is  apparently  effaced.     Prof. 
Clark  would  read  AKOAOYOEl. 
3  Sec  Kaibel,  No.  718. 
■*■  Camhrid(je  University  Eojiortcr,  3  March  1855,  p.  4-06. 
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with  the  condition  of  the  god  Hermes,  whose  name  the 
youth  had  borne. 

The  last  hne  is  defaced.  In  the  last  line  but  one  some 
of  the  lettering  is  left  to  conjecture;  but  the  damaged 
letters  near  the  beginning  of  the  line  seem  to  make  the 
word  ArA0O2.  This  reading  was  announced  by  Mr. 
Browne  at  a  meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian 
Society,  23  Feb.  1885,  and  independently  at  Berlin  two  or 
three  months  later. 

The  peculiar  form  of  many  of  the  letters  has  led  to 
conjectures  regarding  the  date  of  the  inscription.  The 
stone  is  inscribed  in  uncial  Greek  characters.  Uncial 
Greek  writing,  according  to  Canon  Taylor,  has  hitherto 
been  found  exclusively  in  codices,  other  Greek  inscriptions 
being  written  in  capitals,  the  forms  of  which  differed 
from  those  of  the  uncial  letters.  "  Thus  this  inscription 
is  of  peculiar  interest,  being  the  only  lapidary  record  m 
uncial  characters  hitherto  discovered,  and  supplying,  m 
the  case  of  several  letters,  transitional  forms  which  had 
hitherto  been  sought  in  vain."^ 

With  respect  to  the  date  and  the  place  where  the  in- 
scription was  discovered,  it  was  most  probably  erected 
after  the  expedition  of  Severus  into  Scotland,  i.e.,  some 
time  after  a.d.  209.  At  Brough-under-Stanemore  w^ere 
found  the  leaden  signacula  recorded  in  the  Archceological 
Journal,  and  exhibited  at  one  of  the  meetings^  of  the 
Institute.  These  had  come  into  the  possession  of  Miss 
Hill,  who  resided  at  Castle  Bank,  near  Appleby,  and  were 
shown  by  her  to  the  writer  of  this  account,  Avho  made 
drawings  of  them,  and  sent  them  to  Mr.  Albert  Way, 
who  at  once  discovered  their  interest.  At  his  request 
they  were  exhibited  to  the  Archaeological  Institute,  and 
a  record  preserved,  which  has  led  to  further  discoveries 
of  a  similar  kind.  These  signacula  have  letters  or  marks 
impressed  on  them,  and  one  has  the  words  ala  sab  {ala 
Sabiniana),  a  Syrian  body  of  cavalry.  Two  altars  have 
been  discovered  at  Magna  (Carvoran),  on  the  line  of  the 
Iloman  Wall ;  one  dedicated  by  a  cohort  of  Hamii,  and 
the  others  by  an  ala  with  the  epithet  Sahiniana.    These 

1  Sec  CamhrUl/e  Universihi  Rqjnrlcr,  March  Srd,  1885,  p.   tO?.^ 
■■^  Vol.  XX,  p.  181;  also  Collectanea  Antiqm,  vol.  vii,  pp.  o'i,  rJ/,;uHl 
vol.  vi. 
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were  Syrian  soldiers,  the  name  Hamii  being  from  the 
Latinised  form  of  the  town  or  province  whence  the  cohort 
had  been  enrolled, — Hamath  on  the  Orontes,  also  called 
Epiphaneia. 

Commagene,  the  country  whence  the  youth  commemo- 
rated on  the  inscribed  stone  came,  was  a  district  of  Syria, 
and  formed  part  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Syria  until  it 
became  incorporated  in  the  Roman  empire  in  the  time  of 
Vespasian.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  this  Emperor's 
time  the  Syrian  cohort  was  enrolled,  and  sent  into  Britain 
at  a  later  period.  The  mention  of  Commagene,  and  the 
fact  of  a  youth  of  that  nation  having  died  in  Britain 
while  attached  to  one  of  the  bodies  of  Boraan  soldiers 
quartered  in  this  island,  is  a  very  curious  and  interesting 
instance  of  the  distant  parts  of  the  world  being  brought 
together  under  the  Boman  rule.  The  inscription  being 
composed  in  Greek  hexameters,  and  the  style  being 
Homeric  Greek,  is  a  still  more  interesting  instance  of  the 
cultivation  of  that  language,  and  the  use  of  it  among  the 
educated  classes. 

The  other  Greek  inscribed  altars  also  run  in  hexameter 
lines,  as,  for  instance,  those  found  at  Corchester, — 

ASTAPTHS^  EHMON  M'E^OPA^  nOTAXEP  M'ANE- 

eHKEN ; 

and 

HPAKAEI    TTPm  AIOAOPA  APXIEPEIA  ; 

and  that  found  at  Chester.  In  this  northern  and  incle- 
ment clime  were  to  be  found,  among  the  Boman  armies, 
cultivated  men  who  had  brought  with  them  the  language 
and  literature  of  Eastern  civilisation. 

The  stone  itself  is  a  very  hard  sandy  grit,  and  has 
been  cut  with  some  difficulty,  and  the  letters  are  not 
always  easy  to  trace.  The  lower  part  of  the  last  line  has 
been  injured,  and  the  reading  of  one  word  must  of  neces- 
sity be  conjectural.  The  stone  has  been  placed  in  the 
masonry  of  the  tomb  probably  on  the  front  face.  The 
palm-tree  was  sacred  to  Hermes,  which  accounts  for  the 
ornamentation  on  the  sides  of  the  stone;  also  the  number 
four,  which  accounts  for  the  devices  at  the  top  of  the 
stone,  composed  oi  four  lines.     Each  panel,  composed  of 

^  Astartc  was  a  Syrian  goddess. 
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four  lilies,  lias  four  cross-lines  within  it.  Also  the  whole 
panel  is  contained  within  foin-  lines.  For  an  account  of 
the  god  Hermes  and  his  attributes,  see  Smith's  Classical 
Dictionary  of  Mythohxiy,  etc. 

Some  words  used  in  the  epigraph  are  probably  allusive 
to  Hermes.  Thus,  OAE1TH2, — Ilermes  being  the  god  of 
fraveUcrs;  HKTTAT'  EIITHS,  allusive  to  swift ness^^w  attri- 
bute of  Hermes  ;  MEPOnHN,  articulate  speaking, — to 
eloquence,  another  attribute;  KIMMEPTHN,  the  land  of 
the  shades, — Hermes  conducting  souls  thither;  "^ETSEI, 
allusive  to  the  ability  of  Hermes  in  deceit. 

After  careful  examination  I  think  that  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  correct  reading  of  the  stone.  The  following 
epitaph  inscribed  upon  a  marble  now  in  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum,  Cambridge  (No.  27  in  the  Sculpture  Room),^  but 
apparently  of  a  date  considerably  anterior  to  the  Brough 
Stone,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  inscriptions  on  Greek 
funereal  monuments,  and  has  certain  features  in  common 
with  the  epitaph  to  Hermes  : — 

Telji66eo<;  Aaaelo'^  X^^P^' 

TeL/jboOeo'?,  6  Tldrpa^;  6cno<;  (f)(o<i,  iral^  he  Aaaeio^;, 

rpi?  h€K('na<i  irecov  T6p/j,aTLaa<;  €0ave<;' 
a  ToXav,  oLKreipoi  ae  7roXuK\avaT(p  errl  TVfi/Sw, 

vvv  he  avv  7]pcoct)v  '^copov  e^ot?  ^OifJievo^. 

In  this  epitaph,  as  well  as  in  the  Brough  Stone,  there 
are  errors  in  the  cutting.  Thus,  in  line  2,  heKdTa<i  is  writ- 
ten for  h€Kdha<;  ]  in  line  4,  7)vv  is  written  for  vvv. 

A  fragment  of  sculpture  above  the  epitaph  shows  a 
bas-relief  of  a  figure  on  horseback,  supposed  to  have  some 
peculiar  reference  to  the  ancient  Cimmerian  Bosphorus ; 
l)ut  to  me  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  stone  was  the 
monument  of  a  horse-soldier  or  officer  of  cavalry. 

1  See  C.  I.  Gr.,  2127;  Kaibel,  Epijr.  GVcec,  530. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  RECENT  DISCOVERIES  AT 
WINCHESTER    CATHEDRAL. 

BY  THE    REV.  CANON  COLLIER,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
{Read  3  Fehruarij  1886.) 

As  Local  Secretary  for  this  part  of  Hants,  I  send  a  report 
of  the  arch£eological  work  near  Winchester,  and  of  an 
interesting  work  now  being  carried  on  at  Winchester 
Cathedral  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Dean.  I  have 
taken  the  accounts  as  given  in  the  local  papers,  and  have 
used  especially  the  papers  on  the  subject  written  by  the 
Dean,  but  have  verified  the  statements  in  every  case. 

Every  one  who  has  interested  himself  in  the  history  of 
the  old  city  of  Winchester  knows  that  there  was,  near 
the  Cathedral,  another  foundation  of  a  similar  character, 
called  the  "  New  Minster".  The  chronicler  says  :  "  Iste 
(Alfred)  fecit  in  Wintonia  in  cjemeterio  episcopalis  eccle- 
sise  novum  monasterium".  This  monastic  society  was 
eventually  removed  to  the  north  side  of  the  city.  The 
present  Dean  of  Winchester  has  cut  trenches  across  the 
Cathedral  Yard,  between  the  Cathedral  and  Bishop  Mor- 
ley's  College,  to  see  if  the  foundations  of  the  New  Minster 
yet  remain  under  the  ground,  and  thus,  in  his  own  words, 
"  to  settle  for  ever  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  position  of 
the  New  Minster."  In  a  communication  to  a  local  paper 
he  says  "  our  excavations  have  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  a  wall  3  ft.  7  ins.  broad,  running  due  east  and  west 
at  a  distance  of  27  ft.  from  the  north  wall  of  the  north 
transept."^ 

The  New  Minster  was  built  in  a  most  unhealthy  place ; 
the  choirs  disturbed  each  other  ;  and  the  minsters  were 

^  The  question  of  what  buildings  this  wall  was  the  foundation  is  an 
interesting  one.  The  wall  is  certainly  early  work.  Was  it  part  of  the 
foundation  of  the  New  Minster  buildings  ?  Tradition  is  in  favour  of 
that  theory.  The  wall  may  have  been  the  foundation  of  some  building 
connected  with  the  New  Minster,  but  not  of  the  Minster  itself.  An 
eminent  local  authority  thinks  the  New  Minster  was  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance northward  tlian  the  wall  discovered. 
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SO  near  to|:?ether  that  the  necessary  removal  of  the  con- 
ventual body  to  new  buildings  in  Hyde  Meadow  was  car- 
ried out  by  Bishop  William  GiflPard.  The  remains  of  King 
Alfred  and  his  Queen,  and  others,  were  removed  to  tlie 
new  buildings;  but  as  Bishop  Milner,  the  historian  of  the 
city,  complains,  all  these  bodies  were  profanely  disturbed 
when,  on  the  spot  where  the  mitred  Abbey  of  Hyde 
stood^  a  prison  for  the  district  was  erected.  A  few  years 
ago  some  excavations  were  made  on  the  spot  where  the 
Abbey,  and  afterwards  the  prison,  stood,  and  many  relics 
connected  with  the  former  were  discovered,  and  carefully 
preserved. 

In  the  soil  thrown  from  the  trenches  cut  by  order  of 
the  Dean  in  the  Cathedral  Yard,  have  been  found  "  many 
fragments  of  Roman  tiles  and  bricks,  and  a  piece  or  two 
of  an  encaustic  tile."  Near  the  north  transept,  too,  has 
been  found  a  broad  base  of  rubble,  some  8  ft.  under  the 
surface,  running  at  right  angles  to  this  wall  ;  which  base 
turns  eastward,  though  as  yet  the  excavations  have  not 
followed  these  indications.  Stone  coffins  have  been  un- 
covered, against  the  base  of  the  north  transept,  only  a 
foot  or  so  beneath  the  original  level. 

"  AVhen  we  got  round  to  the  angle  between  the  north 
transept  and  the  nave,  I  ordered",  says  the  Dean,  "the 
men  to  clear  away  the  stonework  built  round  a  pair  of 
Norman  columns  which  support  a  circular  arch.  Here  we 
were  rewarded  by  a  rich  succession  of  discoveries.  First, 
the  Norman  work  showed  clearly  that  it  had  been  an 
entrance  into  the  church,  placed  in  a  somewhat  unusual 
position.  I  find  a  parallel  to  it  in  Viollet  le  Due,  who, 
under  the  head,  '  Transept',  describes  a  similar  entrance 
at  Conques,  in  the  Department  of  Aveyron,  when  he  says, 
'The  faithful  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  church 
through  the  west  portals,  but  had  to  go  in  round  the 
corner.'  Immediately  after  beginning  here  we  got  at  the 
beautiful  head  and  shoulders  of  a  figure  representing  an 
aged  king  wearing  a  double  crown  of  delicate  carved 
work,  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  had  been  richly  gilt, 
and  the  whole  figure  carefully  coloured.  It  is  a  piece  of 
real  beauty,  full  of  pathos  and  genius,  the  work  of  a 
craftsman  of  no  mean  order.  From  that  moment  a  cease- 
less  stream   of  fragments   has  come   fortli, — portions  of 
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draperies ;  a  small  female  head  painted  bright  red,  as  a 
foundation  for  gilding,  traces  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen; 
several  little  hands  carrying  books,  one  of  them  exqui- 
sitely modelled,  with  the  fingers  in  between  the  leaves, 
the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  hand  carefully  given,  and 
even  the  binding  of  the  little  volume  delicately  indicated; 
several  bodies  of  saints,  about  15  inches  to  18  inches 
high  ;  the  feet  and  base  of  a  little  St.  Dorothy,  with  the 
painted  inscription  still  perfectly  legible  (St.  Dorotye) ;  a 
quantity  of  good  canopy-work  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries  ;  some  fragments  of  singularly  twisted 
columns  of  Purbeck  stone ;  and  a  large  slab  of  Purbeck, 
some  6  ft.  long,  with  panels,  fifteenth  century  carved 
work,  on  it.  It  must  have  been  the  front  part  of  some 
altar  or  tomb." 

I  have  again  to  report  progress  with  respect  to  the 
Dean's  work  at  Winchester  Cathedral.^ 

Before  clearing  out  the  soil  and  useless  masses  of 
masonry  under  the  Lady  Chapel,  a  hole  was  opened  in  the 
floor  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  by  which  to  examine  the  posi- 
tion of  the  vaulting.  In  doing  so  the  workmen  met  with 
a  vault  in  which  was  the  body  of  a  laym.an.  The  body  was 
in  a  wooden  coffin  which  had  been  tarred  on  the  outside, 
and  bound  with  plaited  ropes  of  grass.  The  body  had 
evidently  been  packed  in  hay.  In  removing  the  mass  of 
walling  in  the  crypt  another  coffin  was  found.  This  was 
of  lead,  and  showed  signs  of  damage  from  the  mass  of 
loose  stones  above  it.  On  the  lid  of  the  coffin  were^  the 
arms  of  the  Courtneys.  This  was  evidently  the  coffin  of 
Bishop  Courtney,  who  died  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  1492. 

Since  writing  the  above,  the  Dean  has  finished  the 
clearing  out  of  the  crypt  as  far  as  it  is  safe  to  carry  that 
work.  In  doing  this  certain  indications  were  found  which 
seem  to  prove  that  the  shrine  of  St.  Swithin  must  have 
stood  between  the  chantries  of  Beaufort  and  Waynflete. 
The  damage  and  its  reparation,  in  connection  with  the 

1  It  would  appear  that  owing  to  the  flowing  of  water  into  the  crypt, 
it  had  been  filled  tip  with  a  kind  of  chalky  concrete  to  the  depth  of  3 
to  4  feet.  This  has  been  removed  except  where  the  process  might 
weaken  the  foundation,  and  precautions  have  been  taken  against  any 
further  in-flowing  of  water. 
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fall  of  the  great  tower,  are  clearly  seen.  A  well  of  clear 
water  was  also  fouiul  in  the  centre  of  the  apse.  The  well, 
which  was  4  ft.  deep,  had  2  or  3  ft.  of  water  in  it.  The 
■whole  crypt  is  now  quite  another  place.  Useless  masses 
of  stonework  have  been  swept  away,  vistas  opened,  and 
Walkelin's  grand  w^ork  brought  to  light,  and,  as  the 
Dean  says,  made  intelligible. 

I  have  to  mention  some  other  discoveries  made  in  Win- 
chester within  the  last  few  weeks.  Immediately  to  the 
west  of  the  present  Town  Hall  is  a  modern  castellated 
mansion  standing  on  the  site  of  the  Nunnery  founded  by 
Alswdtha,  Alfred's  Queen-wife,  for  Benedictine  nuns,  and 
formerly  called  the  "Nunna  Minster".  Some  workmen, 
digging  there  recently,  found  several  skeletons  in  cists 
formed  of  blocks  of  chalk.  Similar  cists  were  found,  some 
years  ago,  immediately  in  front  of  the  western  end  of  the 
Cathedral.  The  blocks  were  rough,  uncut  on  the  outside, 
but  smooth  on  the  inside.  In  one  cist  were  found  a  paten 
and  chalice,  denoting  the  priestly  office  of  the  person 
buried.  This  Nunnery  was  rebuilt  by  Henry  II,  but 
shared  the  fate  of  other  similar  foundations  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII. 

I  have  also  to  inform  you  of  an  interesting  though  not 
important  discovery  at  Crux  Easton  in  this  county.  Crux 
Easton  is  named  after  Crock,  the  King's  hunter,  who 
owned  this  manor  in  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Surveif. 
We  read  :  "  Isdem  Croc  tenet  Estune.  Linxi  tenuit  de 
rege  Edw.  in  paragio",  etc.  While  making  some  altera- 
tions on  the  lawn  of  the  Rectory,  three  stones  w^ere  found, 
carved  with  the  zigzag  pattern.  They  had  evidently 
formed  part  of  the  arch  of  the  Norman  church.  The  old 
church  was  pulled  down  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  ago,  and  the  present  ugly  building  erected  in  its 
place. 
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BY    C,    LYNAM,    ESQ. 

The  churches  of  Worth,  Sorapting,  and  Bosham,  in  the 
county  of  Sussex,  of  which  sketches  are  given  herewith, 
form  a  Uttle  group  of  early  work  perhaps  as  interesting 
as  any  that  coukl  be  pointed  to  within  the  same  distance. 
In  the  tower  of  SomjDting,  the  north  side  of  Worth,  and 
its  chancel  and  transept-arches,  and  the  chancel-arch  of 
Bosham,  there  is  certainly  a  family  likeness,  but  at  the 
same  time  there  is  diversity  in  their  details.  The  outline 
of  the  roof  at  Sompting  is  said  to  be  unique  in  England ; 
and  perhaps  there  is  no  other  church  than  Worth  which 
possesses  the  peculiar  kind  of  windows  which  flank  its 
nave.  They  resemble  the  baluster-mullioned  openings  of 
several  belfry-windows,  such  as  St.  Michael's,  Oxford ; 
Holy  Trinity,  Colchester ;  and  others,  which  never  were 
intended  for  glazing.  What  the  original  provision  for 
enclosing  the  openings  was  at  Worth,  it  is  now  hard  to 
say.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  central  pilaster-strips  in 
the  tower  of  Sompting  are  semicircular  on  plan,  and  not 
flat,  as  is  usual ;  and  in  the  carving  of  their  caps,  and 
also  in  that  of  the  caps  to  the  interior  arches  of  this 
tower,  there  is  a  refinement  which  gives  a  decided  Roman- 
esque character  to  the  work. 

In  the  mouldings  of  the  chancel-arch  at  Bosham,  refine- 
ment of  detail  is  carried  further  than  at  Worth.  Class- 
ing these  works  together,  as  of  Saxon  origin,  it  is  still 
not  clear  whether  the  comparative  delicacy  and  classi- 
cality  of  detail  at  Sompting,  or  the  more  elaborote  mould- 
ings at  Bosham,  or  the  rudeness  at  Worth,  may  be  cer- 
tainly described  as  precedent. 

The  general  proportions  which  prevail  in  all  early  work, 
as  at  the  garrison  church  at  Dover,  the  parish  church  at 
Stanton  Lacy,  are  present  in  these  Sussex  examples. 

In  the  county  of  Kent  there  is,  in  nearly  all  early  work 
of  this  character,  the  prevalent  use  of  what  are  errone- 
ously called  Roman  bricks,  as  at  Dover,  Canterbury, 
Lyminge,  and  elsewhere ;  but  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said 
that  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  that  material  in  the 
early  Sussex  work.  At  the  Castle  Church,  Dover,  the 
entire  dressings  to  the  windows  are  of  brick,  and  they  are 
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splayed  internally  and  externally  from  the  centre  of  ^^,-7;:^^ 
openings  ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  parts  of  the  original-  -^ 
oak  window-frames  were  found. 

The  windows  at  Worth  present  a  striking  contrast  to 
this  treatment,  where  there  is  no  sign  of  original  provi- 
sion for  glass  ;  and  the  design  is  altogether  that  suited 
to  the  use  of  stone,  which  is  the  material  employed. 

The  kitchen  at  Chichester,  of  which  I  show  a  corner,  is 
an  interesting  example  of  timber-work  of  an  early  period. 
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Among  the  many  pleasures  which  attend  the  meeting 
of  our  Association  Congresses  may  be  reckoned  the  kind 
hospitality  which  frequently  awaits  the  members,  and  the 
local  interest  taken  in  the  pursuits  of  the  Congress.  The 
fragmentary  sketch  of  the  Mayor's  house  at  Lewes  may 
tend  to  bring  such  pleasant  remembrances  to  mind. 
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SUSSEX   SONGS    AND    MUSIC. 

BY    F.    E.    SAWYER,    ESQ.,    F.S.A. 
{Read  21  Aug.  1886.) 

It  has  often  been  asserted  by  foreigners  that  the  English 
have  no  national  music,  and  so  frequently  has  this  been 
repeated  that  many  Englishmen  have  come  to  believe  it 
is  true;  but  as  Mr.  Chappell,  F.S.A. ,  has  pointed  out 
in  his  work  on  The  Ballad  Literature  and  Popidar  Music 
of  the  Olden  Time,  "  it  is  extraordinary  that  such  a  report 
should  have  gained  credence,  for  England  may  safely 
challenge  any  nation  not  only  to  produce  as  much,  but 
also  to  give  the  same  satisfactory  proofs  of  antiquity."^ 
There  is  a  proverb  of  French  origin,  which  was  current  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  to  this  effect, 
"  Gain  cantant,  Angli  jubilant,  Hispani  jplff^ngunt,  Ger- 
mani  tdidant,  Itali  caprizant";  or,  "  the  French  sing  (or 
pipe),  the  English  carol  (rejoice  or  sing  merrily),  the 
Spaniards  wail,  the  Germans  howl,  and  the  Italians  caper 
(sing  floridly)." 

There  has  been  a  general  belief  that  Sussex  was  almost 
devoid  of  music,  and  that  what  little  existed  there  was 
in  a  minor  key.  However,  twelve  months'  work  has 
resulted  in  the  collection  of  about  sixty  songs,  and  the 
music  of  many  has  also  been  obtained,  every  effort  being 
directed  to  getting  songs  which  have  never  yet  been 
printed,  or  which  were  not  derived  from  printed  sources. 
Many  have  been  gathered  line  by  line  and  verse  by  verse. 
It  is  desirable  here  to  disclaim  any  pretension  that  all 
the  songs  collected  are  absolutely  peculiar  to  Sussex  ;  but 
all  that  can  be  done  is  to  verify  their  use  in  the  county ; 
and  some  of  those  which  are  known  serve  for  comparison 
with  versions  given  in  the  standard  works  on  the  subject. 

The  earliest  recorded  reference  to  music  in  Sussex  is  in 
connection  with  the  battle  of  Hastings  (or  Senlac),  in 
1066,  when  we  find  that  the  Saxons,  according  to  Fordun, 

^   IntrotL,  p.  vii. 
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spent  the  nio-ht  preceding  the  battle  in  singing  and 
drinking  :  "Illaiii  noctchi  AmjU  totam  in  cantihas  et  j)oti- 
hus  duxerunty^  Stories  of  this  kind  are  often  told  against 
the  vanquished,  and  the  monastic  chroniclers  amongst 
the  Normans  never  hesitated  to  abuse  the  Saxons ;  in- 
deed, a  second  story  of  tlie  kind  in  Sussex  is  told  of  the 
royal  troops  who  spent  the  night  before  the  battle  of 
Lewes  in  drinking,  singing,  and  revelry  at  the  Priory. 
Instead  of  complaining  of  our  Sussex  forefathers  for  sing- 
ing before  the  battle  of  Hastings,  it  would  be  a  better 
view  to  take,  that  as  they  were  about  to  fight  in  defence 
of  their  native  land,  they  had  good  consciences,  which 
made  them  free,  light-hearted,  and  able  to  sing;  and  even 
if  they  did  drink  some  beer,  who  shall  blame  them  ? 
"  Because  thou  art  virtuous,  shall  there  be  no  more  cakes 
and  ale  T  The  Normans,  on  the  contrary,  being  plun- 
derers, and  including  in  their  ranks  the  scum  of  several 
nations,  must  have  needed  to  spend  the  night  in  prayer. 
We  do  not  know  what  songs  the  Saxons  sang  over  their 
camjD-fires,  but  perhaps  (as  Professor  Freeman  suggests) 
the  rhyme  of  the  mysterious  battle  of  Brunanburh  formed 
one  ;  and  the  Normans  are  said  to  have  sung  the  "  Chan- 
son de  Roland." 

The  battle  of  Lewes,  which  was  fought  in  1264,  gave 
rise  to  a  satirical  poem  describing  the  conduct  of  Richard 
King  of  the  Romans  (the  brother  of  Henry  IH),  who  was 
reported  to  have  been  offered  by  the  Barons  a  sum  of  no 
less  than  £30,000  to  secure  a  favourable  peace.  This 
song  is  printed  in  the  Percy  Reliques^-  and  probably  occa- 
sioned the  first  law  in  our  statute  books  against  libels, 
entitled  "  Against  slanderous  reports  or  tales  to  cause 
discord  betwixt  King  and  people."^  In  his  flight  from 
the  battlefield  on  Mount  Harry,  towards  the  Priory  of 
St.  Pancras,  Richard  took  refuge  in  a  windmill,  and  to 
this  the  satirist  thus  refers  : 


'  The  King  of  Aletnai^no  wonde  do  full  wcl, 
He  saisedo  the  muluc'  for  a  castel; 
With  haro  sharpe  swordes  ho  groundo  the  stcl, 
He  weude  that  the  sayles  wore  niaiiffonol 

To  help  Wyudesore. 
Richard,  thah  thou  be  ever  trinhard, 
Tricthon  shalt  thou  never  more.'' 


This  is  the  earliest  Sussex  song  extant. 

1  Chappell,  Ballad  Lif.Qrafnre,  etc.,  p.  8. 

2  Original  in  Harl.  MS.  2258,  §  23. 

s  The  Statute  of  Wcstmiuster,  the  first,  cap.  o  !•,  anno  o  Edw.  I. 
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Only  one  separate  collection  of  Sussex  songs  and  music 
has  been  published,  namely  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Broadwood, 
about  1843  ;  the  music  being  arranged  by  G.  A.  Dusart, 
organist  of  the  Chapel  of  Ease,  Worthing.  _  It  consists  of 
sixteen  songs,  and  is  of  course  of  great  interest,  being 
said  to  be  written  down  "  as  then  sung  by  the  peasantry 
of  the  Weald  of  Surrey  and  Sussex." 

In  considering  the  songs  now  collected,  it  will,  perhaps, 
be  convenient  to  group  them  under  the  following  heads, 
viz.,  ballads,  songs  connected  with  old  customs,  hunting 
songs,  agricultural  songs,  and  musical  toasts. 

Amongst  the  Roxhurghe  Ballads  we  find  three  early 
ones  connected  with  Sussex,  which  perhaps  date  from  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  first  is  entitled  "A  most  sweet 
Song  of  an  English  Merchant  born  at  Chichester",  and 
described  as  sung  "  to  an  excellent  new  tune".^  It  begins 
thus  : 

"  A  rich  merchant  man  (there  was) 
That  was  both  grave  and  wise, 
Did  kill  a  man  at  Emden  Towne 
Through  quarrels  that  did  rise ; 
Through  quarrels  that  did  rise, 
The  German  hee  was  dead, 
And  for  this  fact  the  merchant  man 
Was  judged  to  lose  his  head. 

"  A  sweet  thing  is  love ; 

It  rules  both  heart  and  mind. 
There  is  no  comfort  in  the  world 
To  women  that  are  kind." 

Preparations  are  made  for  his  execution,  but  being 
very  handsome  and  well  dressed,  the  merchants  unsuc- 
cessfully offered  £10,000  to  get  him  set  free.  He  then 
gives  £100  apiece  to  the  widow  of  his  victim  and  her 
two  babes.  Ten  goodly  maids  next  "  proffer  him  for  love 
to  beg  his  life",  and  he  gives  each  £1,000,  but  says  he 
cannot  love  any  of  them  ;  and  he  proceeds, — 

"  And  now.  dear  friends,  farewell ! 
Sweet  England,  eake  adieu ! 
And  Chichester,  where  I  was  home, 
Where  first  this  breath  I  drew." 

Another  young  woman  offers  to  live  or  die  with  him, 
and  he  is  pardoned,  marries  her,  and  returns  to  England. 
In  Mr.  Broad  wood's  collection  is  a  somewhat  similar  song 
entitled  "  The  Noble  Lord",  in  which  the  peer,  having 
killed  his  squire,  is  condemned  to  die,  but  is  pardoned  at 
the  request  of  a  poor  servant-girl,  who  dresses  up  in  her 
mistress's  clothes  and  jewellery  as  a  fine  lady,  and  to 
whom  he  is  then  married.    As  there  are  thus  two  Sussex 

1  Vol.  i,  p.  320. 
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songs  in  which  the  hero  is  pardoned  at  the  gallows,  it  is 
not  improbable  they  commemorate  some  actual  occurrence. 

The  second  Sussex  song  in  the  lioxburghe  collection  is 
"An  excellent  Ballad  of  tlie  Mercer's  Son  of  Midhurst  and 
the  Cloathier's  Daughter  of  Guilford"/  to  the  tune  of 
"  Dainty,  come  (Thou)  to  Me."  This  song  has  a  second 
part  entitled  "The  old  Man's  Complaint  against  his 
wretched  Son  w^io  to  advance  his  Marriage  did  undo 
Himself."  These  two  sono-s  describe  how  the  mercer's  son 
being  madly  in  love,  proposes  to  the  clothier's  daughter  ; 
but  she,  a  mercenary  girl,  insists  on  getting  money ; 
whereupon  the  young  man  tells  her  his  father  will  give 
up  his  house  and  land  to  him  on  his  marriage,  and  as 
much  money  as  the  bride  brings.  She  then  accepts,  and 
the  father  conveys  the  house  on  the  understanding  that 
he  is  to  live  with  his  children.  In  the  second  part  we 
find  the  father  meets  a  somewhat  similar  fate  to  King 
Lear.  He  is  neglected,  made  to  wait  on  his  children's 
guests,  and  left  ill  in  bed.  The  marriage  not  proving 
fruitful,  his  unnatural  daughter-in-law  takes  much  physic, 
and  injures  her  health,  and  after  spending  a  large  sum  of 
money  she  strangles  herself  in  bed.  Thirteen  years  after 
her  husband  dies  without  a  will,  and  the  old  man  in- 
herits the  property  of  both,  and  is  far  richer  than  he  was 
at  the  first.  The  Editor  of  the  E-oxburghe  collections 
observes  that  "the  story  is  one  that  might  well  have 
been  founded  upon  an  example  ;  but  it  belongs  rather  to 
the  local  historians  of  Surrey  and  Sussex  to  trace  it." 

The  third  song,  which,  perhaps,  possesses  most  poetical 
merit,  is  entitled  "  The  True  Mayde  of  the  South,  or  a 
rare  example  of  a  maide  dwelling  at  Rie,  in  Sussex,  who 
for  the  love  of  a  young  man  in  Lestershire  went  beyond 
the  sea  in  the  habit  of  a  page  ;  and  after,  to  their  heart's 
content,  were  both  marryed  at  Magrum,  in  Germany,  and 
now  dwelling  at  Rye  aforesaid."  Sung  to  the  tune  of, 
"  Come,  come,  my  sweet  and  bonny  One".^'  It  commences : 

"  Within  the  haven  town  of  Rye,  "  This  young  man  with  a  noble  peere, 

That  stands  in  Sussex  faire,  Who  iik't  his  service  well, 

There  dwelt  a  maid  whoso  Constance  Went  from  his  native  Lester-shire 

Transceiideth  all  compare  ;  In  Sussex  for  to  dwell ; 

This  turtle-dove  Where  living  nye 

Did  truly  love  The  town  of  Bye, 

A  youth  who  did  appear  Of  his  good  parts,* 

In  mind  and  face  Who  by  deserts 

To  be  the  grace  Was  pride  of  Lester-shire." 
And  pride  of  Lester-shire. 

1  Vol.  ii,  p.  189.        2  /^^  p   (327.        3  »  Parents"  in  Roxburghe  ed. 
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This  song  has  been  printed  in  Holloway's  History  of 
Rye,  and  also  in  The  Sussex  Garland. 

As  a  maritime  county  Sussex  might  have  been  expected 
to  furnish  several  sea-songs  ;  but  at  present  only  two 
have  been  discovered,  and  they  are  found  in  the  E-ev. 
Mr.  Broad  wood's  collection,  namely  "  The  Privateer"  and 
"  The  Fourteenth  of  July."  The  latter  is  a  stirring  song 
describing  a  naval  engagement  on  that  day,  the  music  of 
which  we  are  now  able  to  present  : — 


THE    FOURTEENTH   OF    JULY. 
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*  These  two  Chords  should  be  omitted  in  verses  2,  3,  &  4. 
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"  Now,  my  brave  boys, 

In  gunshot  they  have  come. 
We'll  hoist  the  English  colours, 
And  we'll  give  to  them  a  gun. 
To  broadside,  to  broadside, 

We'll  show  them  gallant  sport 
Till  the  lofty  yards  and  topsails 
Come  tumbling  overboard. 

So  cheer  up,  etc. 


'  Kow,  my  brave  boys. 

Since  we  're  all  safe  ashore 
We'll  make  the  lofty  alehouses 

And  taverns  for  to  roar. 
Here's  a  health  unto  King  George 

And  to  all  his  royal  fleet 
We  will  smother  all  those  Frenchmen 
Whatever  we  do  meet. 

So  cheer  up,  etc." 


The  doleful  ballad  of  "  Lord  Bateman"  is  also  sung  in 
Sussex,  but  is  not  peculiar,  and  is  a  corruption  of  an  older 
Scotch  song  about  "  Lord  Beichan."  Another  curious  old 
ballad  is  entitled  "  Brighton  Fine  Scenes",  which  has  not 
yet  been  traced  in  print,  and  seems  to  date  from  the  end 
of  last  century  or  the  beginning  of  the  present.  It  de- 
scribes, in  a  very  humorous  manner,  the  adventures  of  a 
countryman  visiting  Brighton  for  the  first  time.  It  will 
now  be  sung  to  you  : — 

BRIGHTON    FINE    SCENES. 

"  I'm  a  poor  country  fellow  just  out  of  my  teens ; 
Kesolved  I  was  to  see  Brighton's  fair  scenes. 
For  I'd  heard  so  much  talk  of  their  flue  Palace  there 
With  its  bottles  and  monuments  poked  in  the  air ; 
And  says  I,  'You  are  wonderful  witty; 
Surely  you  exceed  London  city. 
I  wish  that  my  poor  sister  Kitty 
Could  see  this  fine,  beautiful  town.' 

"  So  when  I  got  there,  how  the  people  did  stare 
At  my  old  greasy  hat  and  my  long,  dangling  hair ; 
My  nose  being  long,  and  my  chin  something  thin. 
The  people  said  'twas  where  I  cracked  my  nuts  in. 
Along  in  the  streets  I  kept  walking. 
One  side  and  the  other  kept  gawking, 
And  the  people  together  were  talking, 
'  There's  a  countryman  just  come  to  town.' 

"  Then  I  went  to  the  beach,  and  was  struck  with  surprise, 
The  sight  I  saw  there,  how  it  dazzled  my  eyes. 
From  things  called  machines,  half  naked  they  be, 
And  the  old  women  whopping  them  into  the  sea. 
One  cried  out,  '  Dow  cold  is  the  water  ! 
It  puts  me  all  in  such  a  totter. 
I've  swallowed  so  much  of  salt  water, 
I'm  so  sick,  I  am  sure  I  shall  die',"  etc. 

The  last  of  the  ballads  connected  with  Sussex  is  that 
stirring  air  known  as  "  Brighton  Camp  ;   or.  The  Girl  I 
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left  Behind  Me."  Jefferies'  Gossijnng  Guide  to  Oxford^ 
states  that  the  Oxfordshhe  Militia  marched  from  the  city 
to  Brighton  Downs  during  the  Napoleon  panic  in  1793. 
The  well-known  martial  air  of  "  The  Girl  I  left  Behind 
Me"  originated  at  that  period.     One  verse  runs  : — 

" But  now  I'm  bound  to  Brighton  Camp; 
Kind  Heaven,  then,  pray,  guide  me  ! 
And  send  me  home  safe  back  again 
To  the  girl  I  left  behind  me." 

Chappell  says  the  song  is  contained  in  a  MS.  in  the  pos- 
session of  Dr.  Rimbault,  dated  about  1770.  He  adds  : 
"  It  is  a  march,  and  is  either  entitled  '  The  Girl  I  left 
Behind  Me',  or  '  Brighton  Camp.'  The  reference  to 
*  Brighton  Camp'  gives  clue  to  the  word."-  Dr.  Charles 
Mackay,  however,  writing  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  for 
December  1884,  says,  p.  966,  "  What  a  beautiful  melody, 
said  Rossini  to  an  Englishman  (who  agreed  with  him)  is 
'  The  Girl  I  left  Behind  Me.'  It  does  honour  to  Ireland.' 
But  Rossini  was  wrong.  That  beautiful  melody  is  pure 
English  ;  published  in  England  long  before  it  was  first 
played  in  Ireland  by  the  soldiers  of  William  III."  It  is 
difficult  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  song,  but  there 
seems  to  be  some  mistake  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Mackay. 

BRIGHTON   CAMP  ;  OR,    THE   GIRL   I   LEFT    BEHIND    ME. 

"  I'm  lonesome  since  I  crossed  the  hUl,  "  Her  golden  hair  in  ringlets  fair. 

And  o'er  the  moor  and  valley,  Her  eyes  like  diamonds  shining, 

Suoh  heavy  thoughts  my  heart  do  fill  Her  slender  waist,  with  carriage  chaste, 

Since  parting  with  my  Sally.  May  leave  the  swan  repining. 

I  seek  no  more  the  fine  or  gay,  Ye  gods  above,  0  hear  my  prayer ! 

For  each  does  but  remind  me  To  my  beauteous  fair  to  bind  me, 

How  swiftly  passed  the  hours  away  And  send  me  safely  back  again 

With  the  girl  I  ve  left  behind  me.  To  the  girl  I've  left  behind  me. 

"  Oh.  ne'er  shall  I  forget  the  night,  " The  bee  shall  honey  taste  no  more, 

1  he  stars  were  bright  above  me,  The  dove  become  a  ranger. 

And  gently  lent  their  silv'ry  light.  The  falling  waters  cease  to  roar. 

When  flrst  she  vowed  to  love  me.  Ere  I  shall  seek  to  change  her. 

But  now  I'm  bound  to  Brighton  Camp,  The  vows  we  registered  above 

Kind  Heaven,  then,  pray,  guide  me  !  Shall  ever  cheer  and  bind  me 

And  send  me  safely  back  again  In  constancy  to  her  I  love. 

To  the  girl  I've  left  behind  me.  The  girl  I've  left  behind  me." 

We  now  arrive  at  songs  connected  with  popular  cus- 
toms. St.  Clement,  as  everybody  knows,  is  the  patron 
Saint  of  blacksmiths,  and  in  Sussex  his  day  (October  23) 
is  regularly  observed  in  old  fashioned  style  by  them,  in 
firing  their  anvils,  and  dressing  up  a  figure  of  "  Old  Clem" 
with  a  beard  and  pipe.^     A  curious  legend  on  the  subject 

^  1875  edit.,  p.  4  -  BaUml  Literature,  etc.,  p.  0. 

^  Fulldore  Juanial,  vol.  ii,  p.  o"Jl. 
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was  written  down  by  Edmund  Young,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  of 
Steyning,  from  the  lips  of  a  Sussex  blacksmith,  then  in  a 
deep  decline.     It  runs  as  follows  : — 

"On  the  17th  March,  a.d.  871,  when  good  King  Alfred  ruled  this 
land,  he  called  together  all  the  trades  (seven  in  number),  and  declared 
his  intention  of  making  that  tradesman  king  over  all  the  trades  who 
could  best  get  on  without  the  help  of  all  the  others  for  the  longest 
period.  He  proclaimed  a  banquet,  to  which  he  invited  a  representative 
from  each  trade,  and  made  it  a  condition  that  each  should  bring  a 
specimen  of  his  work,  with  the  tools  he  used  in  working  it.  1st,  the 
blacksmith  brought  his  hammer  and  a  horseshoe ;  2nd,  the  tailor 
brought  his  shears  and  a  new  coat ;  3rd,  the  baker,  his  peel  and  a  loaf; 
4th,  the  shoemaker,  his  aivl  and  a  new  pair  of  shoes  ;  5th,  the  carpen- 
ter brought  his  saiv  and  a  deal  trunk  ;  6th,  the  butcher,  his  chopper 
and  a  joint  ;   7th,  the  mason,  his  chisels  and  a  corner-stone. 

"  Now  the  tailor's  coat  was  of  such  surpassing  beauty  of  colour  and 
exquisite  fashion,  that  all  the  guests  with  one  consent  declared  it  a 
marvel  of  workmanship,  and  entirely  eclipsing  the  handicraft  of  all  the 
others.  Upon  which  the  horseshoe,  bread,  shoes,  trunk,  meat,  and 
corner-stone  were  all  thrown  on  one  side  as  u.nfit  for  competition. 
Upon  this  the  tailor  was  unanimously  pronounced  by  the  good  King 
and  the  general  company  the  fittest  to  be  king  of  the  trades,  and  was 
duly  installed.  This  decision  made  the  blacksmith  very  jealous  and 
angry,  and  he  declared  that  he  would  do  no  more  work  whilst  the  tailor 
was  king;  so  he  shut  up  his  forge,  and  '  sloped'  no  one  knew  whither. 

"  Now  it  came  to  pass  that  King  Alfred  was  the  first  to  need  the 
services  of  the  blacksmith,  his  horse  having. cast  a  shoe  ;  but  he  could 
gain  no  admittance.  Then  came  one  trade,  then  another ;  in  fact,  all 
the  six,  each  having  broken  his  tools,  thereby  preventing  him  from 
carrying  on  his  business  until  he  could  get  them  mended.  The  last  of 
the  six  who  came  to  grief  was  the  tailor,  who  had  broken  his  shears, 
and  was  compelled  to  stop  working.  This  all  happened  on  the  23rd 
November  (St.  Clement's  Day)  in  the  same  year. 

"  Now  King  Alfred  and  all  the  trades  determined  to  break  open  the 
forge,  and  do  the  work  themselves.  So  the  King  began  to  shoe  his 
horse,  the  tailor  began  to  mend  his  shears,  and  each  trade  in  succes- 
sion essayed  to  repair  his  tools,  but  all  failed.  The  horse  kicked  the 
King,  the  tailor  bruised  his  fingers,  the  fire  would  not  burn,  and  every- 
body got  into  everybody's  way.  The  butcher  began  to  shove  the  baker, 
ho  shoved  the  shoemaker,  who  in  his  turn  shoved  the  carpenter,  and 
the  latter  revenged  himself  by  shoving  the  mason,  who  passed  the 
compliment  on  to  the  tailor,  until  in  the  general  confusion  the  anvil 
was  knocked  over,  and  exploded.  At  this  juncture  in  walked  St.  Cle- 
ment with  the  blacksmith  on  his  arm,  the  latter  looking  very  angry  at 
the  wreck  of  his  once  tidy  forge.  St.  Clement  said  nothing,  but  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  discomfiture  of  the  King  and  company. 

"At  length  the  King,  making  a  humble  bow  to  St.  Clement  and  the 
blacksmith,  said  :  '  1  have  made  a  great  mistake  in  allowing  my  judg- 
ment in  this  important  matter  to  be  governed  by  the  gaudy  colour  and 
stylish  cut  of  the  tailor's  coat;  and  in  justice  to  the  blacksmith,  with- 
out whom  none  of  us  can  do,  proclaim  him  king.' 

"  Immediately  all  the  trades,  except  the  tailor  (deposed),  begged  the 
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blaolcsmilli  to  mcntl  tlicir  tools  So  he  sliod  the  King's  liorsc,  and 
obli^iiij^ly  mended  the  tools  of  all  who  asked  ;  but  he  made  and  pre- 
sented to  the  tailor  a  new  pair  of  shears.  This  presentation  took  place 
at  a  feast  given  by  the  King  to  celebrate  the  event,  who,  in  a  neat 
speech,  admitted  having  been  taken  in  by  the  tailor's  beautiful  coat, 
but  now  felt  the  greatest  pleasure  in  announcing  that  for  all  time  the 
blacksmith  should  be  regarded  as  the  king  of  all  the  trades.  '  So  let 
us  all  drink  good  health  and  long  life  to  the  jolly  blacksmith.' 

"  Tlie  King  then  proposed  that,  to  restore  the  harmony,  each  should 
sing  a  song,  and  called  upon  the  blacksmith  to  make  a  beginning,  who 
sang  the  following  : — 

OLD  CLEM,  THE    JOLLY   BLACKSMITH. 
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"  If  a  gontleman  calls,  his  horse  for  to  shoe, 
He  makes  no  denial  to  one  pot  or  two; 
For  it  makes  his  bright  hammer  to  rise  and  to  fall. 
Says  the  Old  Cole  to  the  Young  Cole  and  the  Old  Cole  of  all. 
Chorus. — Twankie  dillo,  etc. 

"Here's  a  health  to  the  pretty  girl,  the  one  he  loves  best; 
She  kindles  a  fire  all  in  his  own  breast. 
Which  makes  his  bright  hammer  to  rise  and  to  fall. 
Says  the  Old  Cole  to  the  Young  Cole  and  to  the  Old  Cole  of  all. 
Chorus. — Twankie  dillo,  etc. 

"  Here's  a  health  to  King  George  and  likewise  his  Queen, 
And  all  the  Royal  Family  wherever  they're  seen ; 
Which  makes  his  bright  hammer  to  rise  and  to  fall, 
Saj  s  the  Old  Cole  to  the  Young  Cole  and  to  the  Old  Cole  of  all. 
Chorus. — Twankie  dillo,  etc." 

The  spirited  music,  which  is  traditional,  and  does  not 
occur  in  Chappell's  Popn^rtr  if ?fs/c  of  the  Olden  Time,  was 
kindly  written  down  by  Mr.  Samuel  Willett  of  Cuckfield, 
Sussex,  and  is  confirmed  by  several  Sussex  people. 

"Whilst  tLis  soncr  was  being  sung,  the  tailor  crawled  under  the 
table,  and  slit  up  the  blacksmith's  leather  apron,  with  his  new  shears, 
into  a  regular  fringe  ;  and  from  that  day  no  bhncksmith  ever  wears  an 
apron  which  is  not  so  ornamented  or  mutilated." 

The  following  notes  on  the  modern  observance  of  the 
day  are  furnished  by  Mr.  Thompson  : — 

"A  supper  takes  place  on  the  23rd  Nov.  annually.  I  have  made 
inquiries  of  the  oldest  smith  in  my  shop.  From  him  I  gather  that  it 
is  customary  in  some  places  to  personate  '  Old  Clem.',  particularly  in 
the  Government  dockyards.  In  many  private  establishments  it  has 
also  been  the  custom  for  the  master  to  give  the  smiths  a  '  way-goose'; 
that  is,  a  leg  of  pork  with  the  bone  drawn,  and  the  pork  stuffed  with 
sage  and  onions,  and  roasted.  This  has  been  the  custom  in  Bristol, 
Liverpool,  and  even  in  Brighton.  In  all  cases  it  is  usual  for  the  oldest 
blacksmith  to  take  the  chair,  and  the  youngest  the  vice-chair.  The 
first  toast  is  : — 

'  Here's  to  old  Vulcan,  as  bold  as  a  lion, 
A  large  shop  and  no  iron, 
A  big  hearth  and  no  coal, 
And  a  large  pair  of  bellowses  full  of  holes.' 

Then  follows  the  song,  'Here's  to  the  Jolly  Blacksmith.'  The  next 
toast  is  : — 

'  True  hearts  and  sound  bottoms. 
Checked  shirts  and  leather  aprons.' 

This  is  followed  by  a  song  : — 

'  Tubal  Cain,  our  ancient  father. 
Sought  the  earth  for  iron  and  ore. 
More  precious  than  the  glittering  gold, 
Be  it  ever  so  great  a  store.' 

The  Chairman,  rising,  says,  '  Gentlemen,  I  invite  you  to  drink  with  me 
the  toast  of  the  evening, '  To  the  memory  of  Old  Clem.,  and  prosperity 
to  all  his  descendants.'  " 

At  Christmas  we  have  (or  formerly  had)  extended  cele- 
brations, commencing  with  "  Stir  up  Sunday",  and  ending 
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with  the  Epipliany  ;  mnmmers  (locally  known  as  "  Tip- 
teerers"),  who  still  go  round,  acting  a  rude  play  which 
appears  to  he  a  corruption  of  Tlic  Seven  Chennjnons  of 
Christendom.  One  version  of  this  was  published  by  me 
in  Notes  and  Queries  of  December  22,  1883,  and  another 
version  in  The  Folh-Lore  Journal  for  January  1884. 

Wassailing  is  not  yet  extinct,  and  Mr.  Broadwood  gives 
music  and  words  of  one  song  in  his  collection.  In  West 
Sussex  orchards  and  beehives  are  wassailed,  and  a  rhym- 
ing song  used  on  the  latter  occasion  has  been  kindly  com- 
municated to  me  by  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Clarkson,  M. A.,  Vicar 
of  Amberley,  and  runs  thus  : — 

"  Bees,  of  Bees  of  Paradis« 
Does  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Does  the  work  that  no  man  can. 
God  made  man,  and  man  made  money, 
God  made  bees,  and  bees  made  honey. 
God  made  great  men  to  ploiiRh  and  to  sow. 
And  God  made  little  boys  to  tend  the  rooks  and  crows. 
Hurra!" 

The  Brighton  fishermen  still  observe,  before  commenc- 
ing mackerel  fishing,  a  curious  custom  called  "  Bending- 
in''  (doubtless  corrupted  from  "Benediction"),  and  now 
consisting  of  a  meal  of  bread  and  cheese  to  any  child  who 
may  be  found  on  the  beach  ;  and  every  night  during  the 
mackerel  and  herring  fishing  seasons,  as  the  nets  are  cast 
over,  they  repeat,  as  each  JDarrel  (which  is  attached  to 
every  ten  nets)  goes  over, — 

"  Watch  barrel!     Watch!     Mackerel  for  to  ketch. 
White  may  they  be,  like  a  blossom  on  the  tree. 
God  send  thousands,  one,  two,  and  three. 
Some  by  the  heads,  some  by  the  tails. 
God  send  mackerel,  and  never  fail  " 

At  the  last  net  the  master  says  "  Seas  all  !"  for  if  he  said 
"  Last  net !"  he  would  never  expect  to  see  the  nets  again. 
Another  version  has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Mar- 
shall, as  used  by  some  Brighton  fishermen,  the  lines  being- 
repeated  by  different  men  in  the  following  form  : — 

"  Captain. — Now  men,  hats  off  ! 

God  Almighty  sends  us  a  blessing,  through  Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 
No.  1  man. — Watch  barrel !     Watch  ! 

^Mackerel  for  to  catcli. 
No.  2  man.— White  may  they  be,  like  a  blossom  on  a  tree. 
No.  3  man. — Some  by  the  head, 
No.  4  man. — .Some  by  the  tail. 

No.  .'■  man.— May  God  send  mackerel  !     May  (He)  never  fail ! 
No.  fi  man. — Some  by  the  nose, 
No.  7  man.— Some  by  the  fin. 
No.  8  man. — May  God  send  us  as  many 
As  we  can  lift  in  !" 

Sussex  ranks  well  as  a  hunting  county,  and  hunting 
songs   are    popular.     The  breezy   Doavus    and   Wealden 
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forests  afford  amjDle  opportunities  for  harriers  and  fox- 
hounds. Amongst  the  hunting  songs  we  may  select  for 
representation  the  duet : — 


WHEN   THE    MORN   STANDS   ON    TIPTOE. 


'  Whon  the  morn  stands  on  tiptoe, 

'Twist  mountain  and  sky, 
How  sweet  'tis  to  follow 

The  hounds  in  full  cry. 
When  the  bright,  sparkling  dewdrops 

The  meadows  adorn. 
How  sweet  'tis  to  follow 

The  echoing  horn. 


"  Yet  greater  the  pleasure, 

When  love  leads  the  way, 
A  nymph  to  pursue 

That's  more  bright  thin  the  day. 
Yet  those  joys  are  divine, 

When  pursuing  we  find 
The  nymph  that's  o'ertaken, 

The  fair  one  proves  kind." 


Another  is  : — 

Tenors. 


THE    ECHOING   HOEN. 
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The     e  -  cho  -  ing  horn  sounds  well  in     the      morn, 
Basses. 
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'  Away  to  the  shaws 
With  hearty,  brave  noise. 

Our  hounds  they  do  open  their  throats. 
The  fox,  he  breaks  cover; 
Hark  forward  !  hie  over  ! 
We'll  follow  their  musical  notes. 

'  With  bottle  and  friend 
The  evening  we'll  spend, 
To  crown  the  bright  sport  of  the  day. 


'  Hedge,  gate,  and  stile, 
Cause  us  no  denial, 

Our  horses  they  leap  them  so  well. 
Our  fox  we  will  follow. 
And  bravely  we'll  halloo. 

What  pleasure  can  hunting  excel  ? 

Our  wives  will  at  night 
Give  us  great  delight, 
And  soothe  all  our  sorrows  away." 


There  are  said  to  be  some  old  Sussex  songs  which  they 
commence  to  sing  about  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon,  and   which    are    not    finished  when   closing   time 
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comes  at  ten  o'clock  at  night.  One  of  these  is  facetiously 
termed  "  The  Sacldlescomb  Anthem",  but  the  words  have 
not  yet  been  obtained.  They  have  also  a  curious  version 
of  "  Old  King  Cole",  in  which  imitations  of  the  various 
instruments  and  trades  are  given. 

The  club-feasts  aftbrd  scope  for  country  singers,  and, 
no  doubt,  are  virtually  a  continuation  of  the  old  Church 
festivals  and  Church  ales.  A  song  which  is  always  popu- 
lar, and  excites  the  sympatliies  of  the  benevolent  is, 
"  Pity,  kind  Gentlemen",  which  you  will  now  hear  : — 

THE    BEGGAR-GIRL. 

"  Over  the  mour.tain  and  over  the  moor, 
Huugry  and  barefoot  I  wander  forlorn; 
My  father  is  dead,  and  my  mother  is  poor. 

And  she  mourns  for  the  day  that  will  neyer  return. 
Pity,  kind  gentlemen,  friends  of  humanity, 

Cold  blows  the  wind,  and  the  night's  coming  on. 
Give  me  some  food  for  my  mother;  in  charity 
Give  me  some  food,  and  then  I  will  be  gone. 

"Call  me  not  lazy-back  beggar,  and  bold  enough  ; 
Fain  would  I  learn  both  to  knit  and  to  sew. 
I've  two  little  brothers  at  home,  when  they  're  old  enough, 
They  will  work  hard  for  the  gifts  you  bestow. 
Pity,  kind  gentlemen,  etc. 

"  0  think  while  you  revel,  so  careless  and  free, 

Secure  from  the  wind,  and  well  cloth(;d  and  fed. 
Should  fortune  so  change  it,  how  hard  it  would  be 
To  beg  at  the  door  for  a  morsel  of  bread. 
Pity,  kind  gentlemen,  etc." 

Agricultural  songs  next  claim  our  attention,  and  per- 
haps the  most  curious  amongst  these  is  the  unique  Sussex 
whistlina:  sono-.  which  narrates  how  a  ftirmer  with  a  bad 
wife  sells  her  to  the  Devd  ;  but  she  raises  such  a  commo- 
tion in  Hades  that  the  Devil  brings  her  back,  observing, 

"  I've  been  a  tormentor  the  whole  of  my  life, 
But  never  was  tormeated  till  I  took  your  wife." 

"  The  Farmer's  Old  Wife."  It  is  described  by  Bell,  in 
his  Ballads  and  Songs  of  the  Peasantry,  as  "the  only  one 
of  the  kind  he  had  heard."  It  is  very  ancient,  and  a 
great  favourite.  The  tune  is  "  Lilliburlero",  a  stirring  air, 
which  contributed  not  a  little  towards  the  great  revolu- 
tion of  1688,  and  is  ascribed  by  Chappell  to  the  composer 
Henry  Purcell.^  As  one  writer  observes,  "  it  chased  a  King 
out  of  his  dominions."  It  is  sung  as  follows.  The  first 
line  of  each  verse  is  given  as  a  solo,  then  the  tune  is  con- 
tinued by  a  chorus  of  whistlers,  who  whistle  that  portion 
of  the  air  which  in  "  Lilliburlero"  would  be  sung  to  the 

1  Ballad  Literature,  etc.,  ii,  pp.  -"iOS,  7S^. 
188G  -^ 
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words  "  Lilllburlero  bullen  a  la."  The  songster  then  pro- 
ceeds with  the  tune,  and  sings  the  whole  of  the  verse 
through,  after  which  the  strain  is  resumed  and  concluded 
by  the  whistlers.     The  striking  effect  you  will  now  hear  : 

SUSSEX    FARMEE'S    OLD    WIFE. 

"  Therp  was  an  old  farmer  in  Sussex  did  dwell,      (TVhhflf.) 
And  he  had  a  bad  wife,  as  many  knew  well.        IWhistJe.) 

Then  Satan  came  to  the  old  man  at  the  plough 
'  One  of  your  family  I  must  have  now. 

It  is  not  your  eldest  son  that  I  do  crave ; 
But  'tis  your  old  wife,  and  she  I  will  have." 

'  O.  welcome,  good  Satan,  with  all  my  heart  ! 
I  hope  you  and  she  will  never  more  part.' 

Now  Satan  he  got  the  old  wife  on  his  back, 
And  he  lugged  her  along  like  a  pedlar's  pack. 

He  trudged  away  till  he  came  to  his  gate. 

Says  he, '  Here,  take  an  old  Sussex  man's  mate.' 

Oh  !  then  she  did  kick  all  the  young  imps  about. 
Says  one  to  the  other, '  Let's  try  turn  her  out.' 

She  spied  seven  devils  all  dancing  in  chains : 

She  up  with  her  pattens  and  knocked  out  their  brains. 

She  knocked  old  Satan  against  the  wall. 

'  Let 's  try  turn  her  out,  or  she  '11  murder  us  all.' 

Now  he  's  bundled  her  up  on  his  back  amain. 
And  to  her  old  husband  he  's  took  her  again. 

'  I've  been  a  tormentot  the  whole  of  my  life. 
But  I  ne'er  was  tormented  till  I  took  your  wife.'  " 

This  song  constitutes  the  "  traditionary  verses"  upon 
which  Burns  founded  his  "  Carle  of  Kellyburn  Braes." 
The  poet  altered  and  amended  it  somewhat  ;  and  when 
Mrs.  Burns  was  informing  Cromek  of  the  alterations  her 
husband  had  made  on  various  old  songs,  she  said  of  it, 
"  Iiobert  gae  this  ane  a  terrible  brushing."^  Burns  makes 
the  Devil 

"  Swear  by  the  kirk  and  the  bell, 
He  was  not  in  wedlock,  thank  Heaven,  but  in  Hell!" 

Another  old  song  is  "  The  Husbandman  and  the  Serv- 
ingman",  now  generally  called  "  The  Servantman."  One 
version  is  given  by  the  late  Davies  Gilbert,  Esq.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society  (a  Sussex  man),  in  his  Ancient 
Christmas  Carols,  and  another  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Broad- 
wood  in  his  collection.  It  is  sung  to  an  old  tune  called 
"I  am  the  Duke  of  Norfolk",  or  "Paul's  Steeple."  The  hus- 
bandman and  servingman  compare  notes,  and  the  spirit 
of  independence  shown  by  the  former  is  thoroughly  in 
accordance  with  our  national  traditions.  He  observes,  in 
the  eighth  verse, — 

1  Burns'  Works  (Nimmo's  cheap  edition). 
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"  My  pleasure  's  morf,  you  know, 
To  Boe  tho  crops  all  grow, 
And  thriving  all  over  tho  land  ; 
So  therefore  I  do  mean 
To  keep  pIouRhing  with  my  team, 
And  Btill  remain  a  husbandman." 

Which  reminds  us  ludicrously  of  the  Boatswain  in  II. M.S. 
Pinafore.     You  will  now  hear  a  few  verses  : — 

THE   HUSBANDMAN   AND   THE   SERVINGMAN. 

Servingman.  Servinqman. 

"  "Well  met,  my  brother  friend,  "  Why,  a  ServinKnian,  of  pleasure 

All  on  the  highway  riding,  [He  has]  beyond  all  measure; 

So  simply  all  alone.  ^\  ith  his  hawk  in  his  fist  he  doth  stand ; 

I  pray  can  you  tell  me  The  game  that  he  doth  keep, 

What  may  your  calling  be?  And  the  diet  he  doth  eat. 

Say,  are  you  a  Servingman  ?  There  is  pleasure  for  tho  Servingman. 

Husbandman.  Husbandman. 

"  Why,  why,  my  brother  dear,  ''  My  pleasure's  more  than  that. 

What  makes  vou  to  inquire  To  see  my  oxen  fat. 

Of  any  such  thing  at  my  hand  ?  And  a  good  stack  of  hay  by  them  stand. 

But  bince  to  know  you  'd  f  lin,  With  my  ploughing  and  my  sowing, 

I'll  tell  you  plump  and  plain.  My  reaping  and  my  mowing, 

I  am  a  downright  Husbandman.  I  will  keep  myself  a  Husbandman. 

Servingman.  Servingman. 

"  Well,  if  Husbandman  you  be,  "  Well,  now  I  must  confess 

Then  gang  along  with  me;  That  what  you  do  express 

So  quicKlv  out  of  hand  Doth  give  you  the  uppermost  hand. 

And  in  alittle  space  Although  your  labour's  painful, 

I'll  help  you  to  a  place  It  is  so  very  gainful. 

Where  you  may  be  a  Servingman.  I  could  wish  myself  a  Husbandman. 

Husbandman.  Both. 

"Sir,  sir,  I  'turn  you  thanks  "  So  now  let  us  all. 
For  the  intelligence  Both  great  and  small. 

That  I  now  receive  at  your  hand;  Pray  for  the  grain  of  our  land ; 

But  you  must  something  show,  And  let  us  altogether 

Before  that  I  can  go.  Do  our  best  endeavour 

Concerning  of  a  Servingman.  To  maintain  the  Husbandman." 

The  harvest  festivities  offer  much  scope  for  the  song- 
ster. Formerly  no  Sussex  man  could  sing  a  song  with 
his  eyes  open  ;  and  this  custom  has  not  yet  died  out,  for 
we  lately  observed  it  carefully  followed  by  a  worthy  alder- 
man of  the  borough.  The  preparations  for  singing  are 
well  described  by  Mr.  Thomas  Geering  of  Hailsham,  in 
Sussex,  in  his  book,  Our  Parish, — a  work  not  so  well 
known  as  it  deserves  to  be.     He  says  : — 

"  Master  Simmouds'  preparation  never  varied.  First  lie  had  to  twist 
himself  away  from  the  table  ;  next,  to  pull  with  both  his  hands  his 
somewhat  lon^  and  new  round  frock  well  above  his  knees,  throw  the 
left  leg  over  the  right,  stroke  his  hair  straight  as  ho  could  down  over 
the  forehead,  put  his  pipe  between  the  middle  fingers  of  the  left  hand, 
give  vent  to  two  or  three  '  ahems'  and  '  haws',  to  clear,  as  he  said,  tlio 
passage  of  the  ?t'i»e-pipe,  and  off'  he  would  go,  his  strong  lungs  pulling 
him  through  all  difficulties  of  rhyme  or  rhythm.  His  memory  never 
failed  him,  and  he  was  insistent  upon  tlie  recurring  chorus.  His 
eyes  were  shut,  and  never  once  looked  out  for  light.  He  was  then  iii 
hia  glory  ;  his  light  shone  full  within  him.     Good  Master  Simmo^6 

91  a     .'     -^  •• 
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long  ago  now  sang  lais  last  song.     He  has  pnssod  to  his  fathers,  and 
the  farmhouse-singer  of  his  class  has  almost  died  out." 

Time  forbids  our  quoting  more  from  Mr.  Geering's  ad- 
mirable work,  which  reminds  us  strongly  of  "  the  gentle 
Elia."^ 

One  great  duty  on  these  occasions  is  to  toast  "  The 
Master",  who  is  "  the  founder  of  the  feast".  The  toast 
runs  thus  : — 

THE    MASTER'S    HEALTH. 

'•  Here's  a  health  unto  our  master,  the  founder  of  the  feast; 
We  wish  with  all  our  hearts,  sir,  his  soul  in  Heav'n  may  rest; 
That  all  his  works  may  prosper,  whate'er  he  takes  in  hand, 
For  we  are  all  his  servants,  and  all  at  his  command. 
Then  drink,  boys,  drink,  and  see  you  do  not  spill, 
For  if  you  do,  you  shall  drink  two; 
It  is  our  master's  will." 

Having  duly  toasted  the  master,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  toast  the  mistress,  who  "  is  a  good  provider  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home".  There  are  two  versions  of  this  ;  and 
from  their  allusions  to  the  Pope  and  the  Spanish  King,  it 
seems  probable  they  have  come  down  from  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  We  will  now  hear  them.  The  style 
is  curious  and  quaint  : — 

THE   MISTRESS'S   HEALTH. 

First  Version. 
,  Tenors. 
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Our  Mis- tres-ses  health  we'll  now     be  -  ^in    In     spite  of    the  Pope  and  the 

Basses. 
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Span  -  ish  King ;  For      she    has    got    gold    and       sil  -  ver      in     store,  And 
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when    it       is     gone   she    will    have    some  more.    So    here's     to    thee,      my 
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^  Published  at  Sussex  Advertiser  OflEice,  and  by  E.  H.  Baker,  Hails- 
ham.    P.  lao. 
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staud      our  ground,  And     so     let     our    Mis-tres-scs   health     go    round. 
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Second  Version. 


This  is    our  Mistress' health,  mer-ri-ly  sing- ing,  Bon-fires  in    ev'-rytown, 
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and     the  bells  ring  -  ing  ;     Cannons  are      roar -ing,      Bul-lets  are       fly  -  ing, 
Spaniards   a -way  they  ran    for  fear  of      dy  -  ing.        I  would  have  pleasur'd  you 


had  there  been  fountains,    I  would  have  pleasur'd  you    had  there  been  mountains, 
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We'll  drink     the        o     -     cean    dry,       sack      and        ca 


na     -     ry, 
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This        is        our       Mis  -  tress'  health,    (kink     and      be  mer    -    ry. 

The  festivities  now  being  in  full  swing,  a  succession  oi 
linking  toasts  and  catches  follows,  and  from  these 
we  may  select  two  or  three  of  the  most  striking.     The 
chairman  stands  behind  the  pail  of  beer  with  a  tall  horn 
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cup  in  his  hand,  and  fills  it  from  the  pail.  The  man  next 
to  him  stands  up,  and  holding  a  hat  with  hoth  hands  by 
the  brim,  crown  upwards,  receives  the  cup  from  the  chair- 
man on  the  crown  of  the  hat,  not  touching  it  with  either 
hand.  He  then  lifts  the  cup  to  his  lips  by  raising  the 
hat,  and  slowly  drinks  the  contents.  As  soon  as  he 
begins  to  drink,  the  chorus  strike  up  this  chant : — 

I'VE   BIN    TO   PLYMOUTH. 


I've  bin   to  Plymouth,  and  I've  bin  to     Do   -   ver,  I've  bin    a   rambling,  boys, 
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all     de  world    o    -    ver,    O  .  ver,  and    o  -  ver,  and     o  -  ver,  and    o 


Drink  up    yur    li  ■•  quor  and  turn  de    cup     o     -    ver,     O  -  ver,  and    o  -  ver,  and 
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o -ver,  and  o     -     ver;  Deliquor'sdi-iak'dup  and  de     cup    is  turn' d  o    -      ver. 

The  man  drinking  is  expected  to  empty  his  glass  by 
the  end  of  the  fourth  line,  and  then  to  return  the  hat  to 
the  perpendicular,  still  holding  it  by  the  brim  ;  and  to 
toss  the  cup  into  the  air,  and  reversing  the  hat,  to  catch 
the  cup  in  it  as  it  falls.     If  he  fails,  the  chorus  say, 

"  De  liquor  's  drink't  up,  but  de  cup  aint  turned  over." 

and  the  unhappy  (1)  man  has  to  go  through  the  ceremony 
again.  ^ 

There  is  another  well  known  toast  commencing — 

"  There  was  an  old  woman  drawn  up  in  a  basket", 

sung  to  the  tune  of  "Lilliburlero",  which  you  have  already 
lieard,  and  which  shows  the  great  popularity  of  this  air. 
It  runs  thus  :  — 

THERE    WAS   AN    OLD   WOMAN. 

"  There  was  an  old  woman  drawn  up  in  a  basket 
Tlirce  or  four  times  as  high  as  the  moon; 
Aud  where  she  was  going  1  never  did  ask  it, 
But  in  her  hand  she  carried  a  broom. 

^  Suss.  Arch.  Call,  xiv,  p.  188. 
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A  hroom  !  a  broom  !  a  broom  1  a  broom  ! 

That  firowH  on  yoiulor  hill. 
And  Wiiws  with  a  yellow  blossom, 

JiiRt  like  a  lomon-pool, 
Just  lilvO  a  lenioii-pnol,  my  boys, 

To  mix  with  our  Eu<;lish  beer; 
And  you  shall  drink  it  all  up 

While  wo  do  say  Uoliero ! 

Qoliorc  !  (lolioro!  Goliere  !  Golicrc! 

While  we  do  say  Goliere ! 
And  you  shall  drink  it  all  up 

While  we  do  say  Goliere  !" 


Amongst  the  forfeit-toasts  are  some  which  are  rehcs  of 
the  ancient  custom  of  drinking  super  negidum,  or  "on  the 
nail".    One  of  them  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Here's  a  health  to  Tom  Brown, 
Let  the  glass  go  round  : 
Drink  up  your  ale  without  shrinking  ; 
Put  a  print  (or  pond)  on  your  nail, 
And  kiss  the  glass'  tail. 
And  fill  it  up  again  without  ceasing." 

The  drinker  must  leave  just  sufficient  beer  in  the  glass 
to  cover  his  finger-nail ;  but  if  he  leaves  too  much,  or  not 
enough,  the  penalty  is  to  drink  another  glass,  Ben  Jon- 
son  alludes  to  this  custom  in  his  play,  27^e  Case  is  Altered, 
thus,  "  He  plays  super  negidum  with  my  liquor  of  life."^ 

The  forfeit-toasts  are,  of  course,  designed  to  promote 
the  consumption  of  beer,  and  generally  involve  the  repe- 
tition of  single  words,  or  a  string  of  words,  at  a  particular 
moment,  the  omission  to  do  this  making  the  culprit  liable 
to  drink  another  horn  or  cup  of  beer.  Amongst  these  is 
"  The  Great  Bell  of  Lincoln",  which  you  will  now  hear  : 

THE   GEEAT    BELL    OF    LINCOLN. 

"  The  great  bell  of  Lincoln  is  rung  once  a  year, 
And  why  should  we  go  there  and  ring 
Since  our  bells  ring  hero  ? 
The  great  bell  of  Lincoln  is  broke  in  her  frame, 
And  she  must  be  mended 
'Fore  she  rings  again. 

New  frame,  new  wheel,  new  clapper,  new  strings. 
And  we'll  turn  the  bell  over. 
Hark  !     Ilcar  how  she  rings !" 

Chorus. — Repeat  last  three  lines. 

There  are  many  more  good  old  agricultural  songs  which 
are  still  treasured  up,  such  as  "  The  Jolly  Waggoner", 
"  The  Woodman",  "  Maying",  "  The  Farmer's  Boy",  also  a 
sheep-shearing  song.  Another  song,  which  is  popular 
with  those  who  delight  in  good  old-fashioned  ideas,  com- 
mences "  Ere  round  the  huge  Oak".  *' A  sweet  Country 
Life"  is  a  song  given  by  Mr.  Broad  wood  in  his  collection, 
and  both  music  and  words  are  striking. 

We  will  conclude  with  a  quaint  and  pleasing  Christmas 
carol,  found  in  Mr.  Broadwood's  collection,  which  seems 

1  Vol.  vii,  p.  848. 
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somewhat  similar  to  the  "  Hitchm  Mayer's  Song",  printed 
in  Bell's  Songs  of  the  Peasantnj,  but  contains  more  verses, 
and  is  generally  superior  to  the  latter.  Another  version 
is  given  in  Christmas  Carols  New  and  Old,  No.  xxiv,^ 
but  the  words  are  not  nearly  so  quaint. 


THE    MOON   SHINES    BRIGHT. 
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Repeat  last  two  lines  J'. 

3: 


'  Awake,  awake,  good  people  all, 
Awako.  and  you  shall  hear 

ffow  Christ  was  born 

Upon  this  morn. 
For  the  Lord  loviid  us  so  dear. 


"  So  dear,  so  dear  Christ  lovdd  us, 
And  for  our  sins  was  slain ; 
So  pray  leave  off 
Your  wieked  wickedness. 
And  turn  to  the  Lord  again. 


1  Words  edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Bromley,  M.A.  ;  music  by  Dr. 
Stainer. 
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"  The  flolils  so  sroen,  so  wondrous  green,  "  Repent!  Eepent !  good  people  all; 

As  green  as  iiny  leaf,  Kepont  while  yet  you  may, 

The  Loni  our  God  For  it  is  too  late 

He  watpreth  them  For  to  repent 

With  His  heavenly  dew  so  sweet.  When  dead  and  turned  to  clay. 

"  The  life  of  man  is  but  a  span,  "  Now  my  song  is  done,  and  I  must  be  gone. 

Ilia  beauty  is  like  any  Hower.  No  longer  can  I  tJirry  here ; 

Today  he  is  strong.  So  God  bless  you  all, 

To-morrow  he  is  gone,  Both  great  and  small, 

For  he  fadeth  in  less  than  an  hour.  And  send  you  a  Uappy  New  Year." 

Lastly,  my  thanks  are  due  to  those  who  have  helped 
me  to  form  the  collection  of  songs  represented  to-night, 
particularly  Mr.  Samuel  Willett  (Cuckfield),  Mr.  Welling, 
and  Mr.  Harris,  of  Brighton ;  also  to  my  brother,  Dr. 
Frank  J.  Sawyer,  who  has  arranged  and  rehearsed  the 
music,  but  who  is  unavoidably  absent  in  Germany  ;  and 
lastly,  but  certainly  not  least,  to  those  wdio  have  so 
kindly  come  forward  to  assist  me  in  giving  the  musical 
illustrations. 
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PEE-NORMAN  CROSSES  AT  HALTON  AND 
HEYSHAM  IN  LANCASHIRE. 

BY  J.  EOMILLY  ALLEN,  ESQ.,  F.S.A.  SCOT. 
{Read  17th  February  1886.) 

Lancashire,  although  not  so  rich  in  remains  belonging 
to  the  Saxon  period  as  some  of  the  other  northern  counties 
of  England,  can  boast  of  at  least  six  localities  where  pre- 
Norman  crosses  still  exist  to  bear  witness  to  the  early- 
foundation  of  churches  on  the  sites  where  they  are  found. 
A  portion  of  the  head  of  what  must  have  been,  when 
whole,  one  of  the  largest  crosses  in  the  country  is  to  be 
seen  outside  the  east  end  of  the  church  dedicated  to 
St.  Oswald,  at  Winwick.  This  has  been  already  illus- 
trated and  described  in  our  Journal}  The  cross  of  Ciini- 
balth,  the  son  of  Cuthbert,  with  its  Runic  inscription, 
found  at  Lancaster,^  and  now  safely  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum,  is  well  known  to  students  of  northern 
antiquities.  At  Whalley^  there  are  three  very  fine  crosses 
still  erect,  which  although  of  great  interest  have  never 
yet  received  the  attention  they  deserve.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  member  of  this  Association  will  take  the 
matter  up.  In  restoring  the  church  at  Bolton,  portions 
of  the  shaft  and  head  of  a  cross  with  interlaced  work 
were  found,  which  have  been  illustrated  in  the  Ham 
Anastatic  Drawing  Society's  annual  volume.'^ 

The  sculptured  stones  which  form  the  subject  of  the 
jDresent  paper  are  at  Halton  and  Heysham.  Both  of 
these  places  are  easily  accessible  from  Lancaster  ;  Halton 
being  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lune,  four  miles  to  the 
north-east ;  and  Heysham  on  the  sea-coast,  about  the 
same  distance  to  the  west. 

Halton  formed  part  of  the  Hundred  of  Amounderness, 

1  Vol.  xxxvii,  p.  92. 

2  Stephens'  Handbook  of  Runic  Monuments,  p.  124. 

■''  Whitakcr's  History  of  Whalley  (cd.  1876),  vol.  ii,  p.  15. 
4  1879,  PI.  20. 
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which  was  given  hy  Athelstan,  King  of  England  (a.d. 
925-40),  to  God,  St.  Peter,  and  the  Church  at  York,  dur- 
ing the  prelacy  of  Bishop  Wolfstan.  Earl  Tosti,  who  was 
killed  at  the  hattle  of  Stamford  Bridge  (Sept.  25,  1066), 
was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Hal  ton.  In  Domesday  Book, 
Halton  or  "Hotune"  is  mentioned  amongst  the  thirty 
manors,  but  no  church  is  referred  to.  The  parish  of  Hal- 
ton  then  included  jmrt  of  that  of  Lancaster,  part  of  Wal- 
ton, and  the  whole  of  Heysham  and  Bolton-le-Sands. 
The  eastern  keep  of  a  Saxon  castle,  which  may  have  been 
the  seat  of  Earl  Tosti's  barony,  is  to  be  seen  near  the 
church.  Even  in  Iloman  times  Halton  must  have  been 
a  place  of  some  note,  for  in  1794  an  altar  belonging  to 
this  period  was  dug  up  in  the  churchyard,  bearing  the 
inscription, — 

DEO 

MART 

SABINV 

P  .  P  .  ET    MILIT 

N   BARC . SC 

EIIVS    PO 

It  is  now  built  into  the  walls  of  one  of  the  rooms  at  Hal- 
ton Hall. 

"Soon  after  the  enclosure  of  Halton  Moor,  in  1797,  a 
countryman,  in  digging  the  portion  allotted  to  him,  found 
a  silver  cup  elegantly  chased,  with  two  ears  like  a  Iloman 
diota,  and  filled  with  more  than  a  thousand  pennies  of 
Canute  (a.d.  1014-36),  bearing  the  names  of  different 
mint-masters,  but  nearly  all  the  local  eofr  ;  and  ^  besides 
these  was  a  thin  piece  of  gold  stamped  on  one  side  into 
a  high  relief  on  the  other,  and  bearing  the  rude  figure  of 
a  lion.  It  has  besides  two  small  holes,  apparently  for 
inserting  silk  threads,  in  order  to  be  worn  about  the 
neck.  The  coins  were  sold  to  a  watchmaker  in  Lancaster, 
and  dispersed;  but  the  cup  and  gold  ornament  were  pur- 
chased by  a  gentleman  in  London,  and  are  believed  to  be 
now  in  the  British  Museum."^ 

The  parish  church  of  Halton  is  dedicated  to  St.  Wil- 
frid, Archbishop  of  York  (a.d.  669-709).  The  present  build- 
ing is  entirely  new,  with  the  exception  of  the  western 

»  Annah  of  the  Farisli  of  Ualton.     By  E.  M. 
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tower,  and  was  erected,  in  1877,  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Paley  and  Austin,  the  well  known  architects. 
The  church  then  pulled  down  was  built  in  the  year  1792. 
The  tower,  which  belongs  to  the  Perpendicular  period, 
contains  three  bells  inscribed  as  follows  : — large  bell, 
"Pespice  finem  Maria,  1597";  middle  bell,  "Johannes  o. 
p.  n.  s.  c.  e."  (in  black  letter) ;  small  bell,  "  See  Petre  o. 
p.  n."  (in  black  letter). 

Not  far  from  the  church,  at  the  east  end,  is  a  spring 
of  pure  water,  called  "  St.  Wilfrid's  Well",  which  has  the 
reputation  of  curing  inflamed  eyes. 

The  pre-Norman  sculptured  stones  consist  of  the  muti- 
lated shaft  of  a  cross  still  erect  in  the  old  base  on  the 
south  side  of  the  church,  four  fragments  built  into  the 
west  wall  of  the  south  porch,  and  the  top  of  the  shaft  of 
a  small  cross. 

The  churchyard  cross,  in  its  present  state,  consists  of 
a  shaft,  3  ft.  10  ins.  high,  1  ft.  4  ins.  by  1  ft.  at  the 
bottom,  tapering  to  1  ft.  by  1 1  ins.  at  the  top  ;  fixed  in 
a  base  4  ft.  square  at  the  bottom  ;  diminishing  by  three 
steps  with  sloping  faces,  to  2  ft.  3  ins.  square  at  the  top. 
The  height  of  the  steps  is  1  ft.,  8  ins.,  and  6  ins.  respect- 
ively, making  altogether  2  ft.  2  ins.  as  the  total  height 
of  the  base.  The  material  of  which  this  and  the  other 
fragments  is  composed  is  a  yellowish  sandstone.  In  the 
year  1635  the  Pev.  Pichard  Jackson,  who  was  rector  at 
that  time,  removed  the  upper  part  of  the  cross,  so  as  to 
convert  the  remaining  portion  into  the  pedestal  for  a 
sundial,  which  purpose  it  still  serves.  The  inscription  on 
the  sundial  is,  "  For  St.  Wilfrid's  Church,  Halton,  1635." 
One  of  the  pieces  that  was  cut  ofl*  was  thrown  aside 
amongst  the  rubbish  in  the  yard  at  Halton  Hall  for 
many  years  ;  but  after  passing  through  various  hands  it 
has  been  again  restored.  Another  fragment  was  recently 
discovered  built  into  the  wall  of  a  ruined  cottage  near 
the  church. 

The  base  of  the  churchyard  cross  is  devoid  of  ornament. 
The  subjects  sculptured  on  the  shaft  are  as  follow  : — 

North  Side. — Divided  into  four  rectangular  panels,  and 
part  of  a  fifth,  containing — (1),  two  dragons  twisted  to- 
gether ;  (2),  a  horse  ;  (3),  left  blank,  probably  for  an  in- 
scription with  interlaced  work  at  the  side  ;  (4),  interlaced 
work  partly  defaced. 
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South  Side. — Divided  into  two  panels  with  semicircu- 
lar top§  containing,  (l),  interlaced  work  ;  (2),  conventional 
foliage. 

jiist  Side. — Divided  into  two  panels  with  semicircular 
heads,  the  top  one  being  again  subdivided  into  two  others 
containing — (l),  perhaps  a  conventional  tree  with  two 
birds,  but  rather  difficult  to  make  out  ;  below,  the  figure 
of  a  man  with  hands  upraised,  and  some  interlaced  work 
in  front;  (2),  a  blacksmith  seated  at  his  forge,  with  a 
hammer  upraised,  in  the  act  of  striking ;  below  is  what 
seem  to  be  a  pair  of  double  bellows  and  an  anvil ;  on  the 
forge  a  pair  of  pincers.  The  top  of  the  panel  is  filled  in 
wath  a  circular  ring  and  a  figure  of  eight  loops  interlaced, 
a  sword,  a  pair  of  j^incers,  a  hammer,  and  another  object. 

West  Side. — Divided  into  two  panels  with  semicircular 
heads,  containing — (1),  large  figure  enthroned  with  t\yo 
smaller  figures  seated  at  each  side  below  ;  (2),  a  cross  in 
the  centre,  with  two  figures  holding  staves  raised  on  a 
pedestal  at  either  side. 

In  dealing  with  the  sculpture  upon  these  stones  there 
are  three  different  points  to  be  considered  :  (1),  the  gene- 
ral arrangement  of  the  design  ;  (2),  the  ornamental  fea- 
tures ;  (3),  the  symbolism.  As  regards  the  general 
arrangement,  a  cable-moulding  runs  up  each  of  the  four 
angles  of  the  shaft,  and  the  sides  are  divided  up  into 
panels  by  flat  bands  about  1^  inch  wide,  forming  a  frame 
round  each  subject.  The  system  of  arranging  a  design 
in  panels  is  peculiarly  Celtic ;  but  on  the  Halton  Cross 
most  of  the  panels  have  semicircular  heads  instead  of 
being  separated  from  the  next  ones  by  horizontal  bands, 
as  is  usually  the  case.  The  arched  top  has  more  the 
character  of  the  arcading  found  on  Norman  fonts  and  the 
illuminated  tables  of  canons  in  the  early  MSS.  A  very 
good  example  of  this  method  of  treatment  is  to  be  found 
on  part  of  the  shaft  of  a  cross  at  Otley  in  Yorkshire.  As 
far  as  I  know,  panels  with  arched  tops  do  not  exist  except 
on  pre-Norman  stones  in  England.^  In  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  I  should  hesitate  whether 
to  ascribe  this  peculiarity  to  difference  of  time  or  differ- 
ence of  area. 

1  This,  of  course,  iTicludcs  the  wliolc  of  tlie  ancient  kingdom  of 
Northumbria,  wliich  belonged  to  England  at  tliut  time. 
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The  ornamental  features  of  the  Halton  Cross  consist  of 
dragons,  mterlaced  work,  and  conventional  foliage.  As 
regards  the  former,!  look  upon  the  dragonesque  patterns, 
which  are  one  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  early  Celtic 
art,  rather  as  being  zoomorphic  forms  of  ornament  than 
as  having  any  special  symbolic  meaning.  The  shapes  of 
the  beasts  are  so  unlike  anything  real,  and  vary  so  much 
with  the  fancy  of  the  designer,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give 
any  intelligible  description  of  their  appearance,  or  to 
classify  them  according  to  locality  and  age.  Some  of  the 
zoomorphic  patterns  seen  in  the  best  Celtic  and  Hiberno- 
Saxon  MSS.,  such  as  the  Book  of  Kells^  and  the  Lindis- 
farne  Gospels,^  appear  to  have  been  developed  out  of 
interlaced  work  by  introducing  heads,  tails,  and  claws  of 
animals  at  the  ends  of  the  bands.  In  the  Lombardic 
MSS.^  we  find  initial  letters  converted  into  beasts  by  a 
somewhat  similar  process  ;  and  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries,  scrolls  of  foliage  were  combined  with  figures  of 
dragons,  birds,  archers,^  etc. 

The  question  of  the  origin  and  development  of  zoomor- 
phism  is  one  of  very  great  interest ;  but  its  full  discussion 
would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  paper.  I  will 
only  remark  that  much  light  might  be  thrown  on  the 
subject  by  a  thorough  examination  of  the  Lombardic 
MSS,,  which,  besides  the  predominance  of  animal  forms, 
possess  other  features  in  common  with  the  sculptured 
stones  of  the  north  of  England,  such  as  the  use  of  inter- 
laced work,  and  the  peculiar  way  of  representing  the 
symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists,  referred  to  later  on. 

The  interlaced  patterns  which  occur  on  the  side  of  the 
Halton  Cross  are  those  numbered  101  and  135  in  my 
classified  list  of  Celtic  ornament  published  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.^  Pat- 
tern No.  101  is  found  on  sculptured  stones  at  Aberlemno 
in  Forfarshire,  and  Arthurlee  in  Renfrewshire ;  and  pat- 
tern No.  135  at  St.  Oswald's  and  Billingham,  in  Durham, 
and  at  Penally  in  Pembrokeshire. 

*  Westwood's  Miniatures,  PI.  10. 
^  Astle's  Origin  ofWriting,  PI.  14. 
^  Nouvemt  Traite  ile  Diplomatique,  vol.  ii,  PI.  19, 
^  Westwood's  Miniatures,  PI.  5U;   border  of  portrait  of  St.  Dunstcan  ; 
Boulogne  Psalter,  PI.  38 ;   cross-shaft  at  Bishop  Auckland, 
'-'  Vol.  xvii,  p.  211. 
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Conventional  foliage  such  as  we  see  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Halton  Cross  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
ornamentation  of  the  stones  in  tlie  north  of  England  and 
south  of  Scotland,  but  it  is  not  found  on  the  monuments 
belonging  to  the  purely  Celtic  area. 

Next,  as  regards  the  symbolism  of  the  Halton  Cross. 
On  the  north  side  we  have  the  figure  of  a  horse  without 
a  rider,  which,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  is  quite 
unique.^  Warriors,  or  huntsmen  on  horseback,  occvu^  very 
frequently  on  early  crosses,  more  especially  in  Scotland  ; 
but  horses  alone  are  seldom  if  ever  seen.  The  view  that 
contemporary  events  were  represented  upon  Christian 
monuments  at  this  early  period  is  one  wholly  unsupported 
by  any  evidence  whatsoever ;  and  the  key  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  subjects  here  sculptured  must  be  sought  in 
some  spiritual  ajDplication  founded  on  texts  of  Scripture. 
The  horse  is  used  as  a  symbol  in  the  Catacombs  at  Rome; 
and  according  to  Martigny,^  the  generally  accepted  ex- 
planation is  that  it  refers  to  the  j)assages  in  the  writings 
of  St.  Paul,^  where  the  life  of  the  Christian  is  compared 
to  a  race, — "  Know  ye  not  that  they  which  run  in  a  race 
run  all,  but  one  receiveth  the  prize  ?  So  run  that  ye  may 
obtain."  Most  of  the  texts  in  the  Bible,  wdiere  horses 
are  mentioned,  refer  also  to  the  rider,  the  most  remark- 
able ones  being  those  in  the  Revelations.  M.  Didron,  in 
his  Iconograj)Me  Chretienrie,'^  gives  an  engraving  of  a  fresco 
in  Auxerre  Cathedral,  in  France,  where  Christ  is  repre- 
sented as  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  seated 
on  a  white  horse,  according  to  the  description  in  the 
Apocalypse.^  Examples  of  figures  on  horseback  occur  on 
early  crosses  at  Gosforth  and  Dearham,  in  Cumberland ; 
Crowle  in  Lincolnshire  ;  Wycliffe  in  Yorkshire  ;  Chester- 
le-Street  in  Durham ;  and  Bakewell  in  Derbyshire  ;  Llan- 
dough,  Glamorganshire  ;  Penmon,  Anglesey ;  Kirk  An- 
dreas, Kirk  Michael,  and  Douglas,  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  In 
Scotland  there  is  hardly  a  single  sculptured  stone  which 
has  not  a  representation  of  one  or  more  horsemen  upon 

1  There  is  an  animal  on  a  stone  at  Kirkby  Hill,  in  Yorkshire,  which 
may  possibly  be  intended  for  a  horse  ;  bnt  I  know  of  no  other  example. 

2  Bid.  des  Ant.  Chrrf.,  art.,  "  Chcval",  p.  171. 

3  I  Cor.,  ix,  24,  and  II  Tim.,  iv,  7.  ^  p.  315. 
'•>  xix,  11. 
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it,  generally  engaged  in  the  chase.  In  Ireland,  horsemen 
are  generally  seen  on  the  bases  of  the  high  crosses.  It  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  in  all  these  cases  nothing  more 
is  intended  beyond  the  representation  of  the  occupations 
of  every-day  life,  which  would  be  quite  out  of  place  in 
association  with  scenes  from  Scripture,  and  amidst  dis- 
tinctly Christian  symbols. 

The  subject  on  the  upper  panel  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Halton  Cross  I  am  unable  to  explain,  and  can  only  say 
that  it  shows  a  human  being  standing  in  front  of  what 
may  either  be  a  piece  of  simple  interlaced  work,  or  a 
dragon  with  a  knotted  tail.  The  blacksmith  working  at 
his  forge,  in  the  lower  panel,  is,  I  believe,  the  only  known 
instance  of  the  kind  upon  a  pre-Norman  sculptured 
stone,  and  is  probably  the  earliest  portrait  of  an  English 
workman  in  metal  which  we  possess.  The  Scandinavian 
school  of  English  archgeologists  will  probably  recognise 
him  to  be  Wieland  or  Thor  ;  but  I  think  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  unlikely  that  heathen  legends  were  ever 
adapted  to  Christian  purposes,  and  until  some  much 
stronger  evidence  has  been  brought  forward  than  the 
supposed  resemblances  between  the  descriptions  in  the 
Sagas  and  the  sculptures  on  the  crosses,  we  must  hesitate 
to  accept  this  view  of  the  case.  In  order  to  complete  the 
chain  of  evidence  it  is  necessary  to  go  further,  and  show 
not  only  that  a  certain  grouping  of  figures  and  accessories 
corresponds  more  or  less  with  a  particular  story,  but  also 
to  produce  an  illustration  from  a  contemporary  MS.  or  a 
sculpture  where  the  meaning  of  the  subject  is  made  clear 
by  an  inscription.  Anything  short  of  this  is  mere  specu- 
lation. A  picture  of  a  smith  will  be  found  in  the  cele- 
brated Utrecht  Psalter  and  the  Eadwine  Psalter,  in 
the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Harleian 
Psalter,  No.  603,  in  the  British  Museum,  the  illumi- 
nations of  the  two  latter  being  copied  from  the  former. 
The  smith  at  his  forge  illustrates  the  verse  from  the 
Psalms  (xii,  6)  :  "  The  words  of  the  Lord  are  pure 
words  :  as  silver  tried  in  a  furnace  of  earth,  purified 
seven  times.-"^  There  are  very  few  texts  in  the  Bible  re- 
ferring to  working  in  metal,  the  most  important  being 
the  one  in  Genesis  (iv,  22),  describing  Tubal  Cain  as  "an 

1  W.  de  Gray  Birch's  UtrecJit  Psalter,  p.  211. 
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instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron,"^  and  those 
in  Isaiah  (xHv,  12),  about  the  manufacture  of  idols,  "  The 
smith  with  the  tongs  both  worked  in  the  coals,  and 
fashioned  it  with  hammers,  and  worketh  it  with  the 
strength  of  his  arms";  and  (liv,  16),  "Behold  I  have 
created  the  smith  that  bloweth  the  coals  in  the  fire,  and 
that  bringeth  forth  an  instrument  for  his  work."  How- 
ever, I  have  never  seen  any  illustrations  of  these  passages 
from  Isaiah  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  the 
reason  that  they  are  passed  over  is  probably  because 
there  is  nothing  in  them  which  has  any  special  reference 
to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  It  is  just  possible  that 
the  blacksmith  at  Halton  belongs  to  that  class  of  sepul- 
chral memorial  which  is  intended  to  show  the  trade  of 
the  deceased,  such  as  is  found  in  the  Catacombs  at  Rome, 
and  on  the  tombstones  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
Scotland.  Instances  of  smiths'  tools  being  carved  on 
early  crosses  exist  at  Leeds, ^  Dunfallandy,*^  in  Perth- 
shire, and  Kirkholm^  in  Wigtonshire.  Upon  the  Rune- 
inscribed  casket^  in  the  British  Museum  a  smith  is 
carved,  next  to  the  scene  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.^ 
Professor  Stephens  thinks  he  is  intended  for  Wieland. 
The  subjects  sculptured  on  the  west  side  of  the  Halton 
Cross  are  quite  unlike  anything  I  have  seen  elsewhere.  The 
enthroned  figure  in  the  upper  panel  may  possibly  be  in- 
tended for  Christ  in  Glory,  but  there  is  no  nimbus  round 
the  head.  The  cross  in  the  lower  panel  is  perhaps 
typical  of  the  Crucifixion  (the  figure  of  the  Saviour  being 
omitted),  with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  at  each  side. 
This  is  the  only  one  of  all  the  subjects  which  can  with 
absolute  certainty  be  said  to  be  Christian,  but  its  associa- 
tion with  the  others  makes  it  probable  that  they  are 
Christian  also. 

When  I  visited  Halton  there  was,  lying  near  the  foot 
of  the  shaft  in  the  churchyard,  a  fragment,  which  has  now 
been  deposited  in  a  place  of  greater  safety  by  the  Rev. 

^  Illustrated  in  the  MS.  of  Caedmon's  Paraphrase  of  the  Scriptures, 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  tenth  century.  See  ArcJia'olot/ia, 
vol.  xxiv,  PI.  79,  and  in  ^Ifric's  Heptateuch  in  the  British  Museum. 

^  Juurn.  Brit.  Arcliceol.  Assoc,  vol.  xli,  p.  132. 

^  Stuart's  Sculptured  Stones,  vol.  i.  *  lb.,  vol.  ii,  PI.  70. 

^  Stephens'  Ilandbooh  of  Runic  Monuments,  p.  145. 

*  As  also  in  the  Norman  font  at  Ingleton,  Yoi-kshirc. 
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S.  Hastings,  rector  of  the  parish,  to  whom  I  am  much 
indehtecl  for  kind  assistance  in  my  researches.  This 
fragment  is  1  ft.  6  ins.  long,  by  9  ins.  by  11  ins.  at  the 
bottom,  and  tapering  to  8:^  ins.  by  8|  ins.  at  the  top. 
Each  side  has  a  complete  panel  of  sculpture  and  portion 
of  another.  The  panels  have  semicircular  heads,  and  con- 
tain the  symbols  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  one  on  each 
side — the  Man  of  St.  Matthew,  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark, 
the  Calf  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  Eagle  of  St.  John.  The 
symbols  are  three-quarters  length  draped  human  figures, 
holding  books,  and  having  the  heads  of  the  two  beasts, 
the  man  and  the  bird.  They  exactly  resemble  the  figures 
on  the  cross  at  Ilkley,^  in  Yorkshire,  but  instead  of  being 
arranged  one  above  the  other  on  the  shaft,  they  are  placed 
all  at  the  same  level  round  the  top.  There  are,  at  least,  two 
other  instances  of  the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists  being 
treated  in  a  similar  manner,— -on  the  cross  at  Sandbach,^  in 
Cheshire,  surrounding  the  Crucifixion,  and  on  the  very 
remarkable  early  sculptured  slab  at  Wirksworth,^  in 
Derbyshire,  in  the  four  angles  of  a  cross,  with  the  Agnus 
Dei  on  it.  There  are  also  two  stones  in  Scotland,  at 
Kirriemuir*  and  Inchbrayock,''  in  Forfarshire,  with  figures 
very  much  resembling  those  in  question. 

I  cannot  find  any  instances  of  the  symbols  of  the  Four 
Evangelists  on  the  crosses  of  Ireland  or  Wales,  although 
they  occur  in  almost  all  the  Celtic  MSS.  of  the  Gospels 
of  the  same  period. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  symbolic  beasts  have  their 
origin  in  the  descriptions  given  in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel 
(i,  10,  and  x,  14)  and  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  (iv,  8). 
They  first  make  their  appearance  in  Christian  art  in  the 
fifth  century,  the  earliest  dated  example  being  on  the 
mosaics  of  the  church  of  St.  Sabina  at  Rome,  executed 
by  the  order  of  St.  Selestin  I,  in  a.d.  424.  The  early 
fathers,  SS.  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Ambrose,  do  not 
agree  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  texts  in  Ezekiel  and 
the  Revelations,  but  the  generally  accepted  view  is  that 
of  St.  Jerome,  founded  on  the  opening  verses  of  the  dif- 
ferent Gospels.     "  The  first  face,  that  of  a  man,  signifies 

^  Journ.  Brit.  Archceol.  Assoc,  vol.  xl,  p.  160. 

^  Lysons'  Magna  Britannia.         •"  Froc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.,  xviii,  p.  397. 

*  Stuart's  Sculptured  Stones,  vol.  i,  PI.  43.         ^  Ditto,  vol.  ii,  PI.  2. 
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Matthew,  who  begins  to  write,  as  of  a  man,  the  book  of 
the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  David,  the  son 
of  Abraham ;  the  second,  Mark,  in  which  is  heard  the 
voice  of  the  lion  roaring  in  the  desert,  '  Prepare  ye  the 
way  of  the  Lord' ;  the  third,  that  of  the  calf,  prefigures 
St.  Luke  the  Evangelist  commencing  his  history  from  the 
priest  Zechariah  ;  and  the  fourth  the  Evangelist,  John, 
who  having  taken  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  and  hastening 
to  loftier  things,  speaks  of  God.'  Other  commentators 
found  their  interpretations  on  the  general  teaching  of 
the  Gospels  and  the  nature  of  Christ.  In  many  of  the 
early  MSS.,^  and  on  some  monuments,^'  explanatory  verses 
and  inscriptions  are  added  to  the  symbols.  Martigny,  in 
his  Dictionnaire  des  Antiquites  Chretiennes{-p.297),  speaks 
of  the  method  of  representing  the  symbolic  beasts  with 
human  bodies  as  being  quite  out  of  the  common  ;  it  is 
curious,  therefore,  that  this  should  be  the  only  type 
found  on  the  pre-Norman  sculptured  stones  in  England. 
Most  of  the  examples  of  similar  treatment  I  have  been 
able  to  find  are  in  MSS.  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
chiefly  Lombardic.'^ 

Besides  the  stones  already  described,  there  are  built  into 
the  west  wall  of  the  south  porch  of  Halton  church  four  other 
fragments,  apparently  of  the  shafts  of  crosses.  One  of  these 
has  scrolls  of  foliage  similar  to  that  on  the  Ilkley  crosses, 
and  the  other  three,  which  seem  to  be  all  part  of  one  shaft, 
are  sculptured  with  figures  of  saints  holding  books,  and 
with  the  nimbus  round  the  head.  The  angles  of  the 
latter  are  ornamented  with  a  cable  moulding,  and  the 
figures  are  enclosed  within  panels,  having  semicircular 
arched  tops  like  those  on  the  churchyard  cross  at  Halton. 

Fragment  No.  1  measures  1  ft.  9  ins.  by  1  ft.,  and  has 
on  it  the  lower  half  of  one  panel  and  the  upper  part  of 
another,  each  containing  nimbed  saints  holding  books. 

*  Gospels  of  Mac  Regol,  in  the  Bodleian;  Gospels  of  Fulda  Cathe- 
dral, Brit.  Mus.  MS.  Add.  54G3  ;  Westwood's  Miniatures,  p.  55. 

2  Baptistery  of  Callistus  at  Cividale  in  Frioul,  Lombardic,  eighth 
century  ;    Ganucei,  Storia  del  Arte  Cnsfiaua,  vol.  vi,  PI.  425. 

^  Tenth  century  MS.  in  the  Bodleian,  0.\ford,  and  eighth  century 
French  MS.  Twining's  Sywhols  and  Emblems  of  Christian  Aft,  Pis. 
45  and  61.  See  also,  Ed.  Fleury,  Manuscrits  de  Loon  ;  Cahier  and 
Martin,  Nonveattx  Melanges  d'Arclu'olofjie,  Ivoires,  pp.  44  and  1 12  ;  Nou- 
veau  Traite  de  Diplomatique,  vol.  ii,  PI.  10. 
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Fragments  2  and  3  appear  to  fit  together,  forming  two 
whole  panels  and  a  small  portion  of  a  third.  Each  frag- 
ment is  2  ft.  long,  and  from  11  ins.  to  1  ft.  wide.  The 
upper  panel  encloses  a  nimbed  saint  holding  a  cross  in  his 
right  hand  and  a  book  in  his  left ;  the  lower  one  has  a 
nimbed  saint  holding  a  very  large  book,  and  a  small 
figure  is  kneeling  at  his  feet,  grasping  the  hem  of  his 
garment.  It  is  not  unlike  the  picture  of  Dunstan  kneel- 
ing at  the  feet  of  St.  Gregory  in  the  eleventh  century 
MS.  in  the  British  Museum  (Claud.  A  iii^). 

Heysham,  as  has  been  already  stated,  lies  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Lancaster  from  Halton,  about  four  miles 
to  the  west.  The  village  of  Lower  Heysham  is  pic- 
turesquely situated  on  a  well-wooded  rocky  promontory, 
which  commands  an  extensive  view  of  Morecambe  Bay 
and  the  Cumberland  mountains  beyond.  The  church- 
yard is  well  kept,  and  contains  some  very  interesting 
remains,  belonging  to  the  Saxon  period.  Near  the  gate- 
way, on  the  left-hand  side  as  you  enter,  is  the  lower  part 
of  the  shaft  of  a  pre- Norman  cross  ;  and  a  little  further 
on,  close  to  the  path  leading  to  the  church,  is  a  coped 
tombstone  of  the  same  age.  The  present  church  of  St. 
Peter,  the  nave  of  which  occupies  the  site  of  an  earlier 
Saxon  building,  still  preserves  its  original  west  doorway, 
and  chancel  arch  with  cabled  imposts,  the  south  aisle  and 
chancel  being  added  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Not  far 
from  the  church,  to  the  west,  is  a  flight  of  steps  leading 
up  to  a  rocky  eminence  overlooking  the  sea,  on  the  top  of 
which  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Chapel  of  St.  Patrick. 
At  the  foot  of  the  steps  is  a  Saxon  doorway  bearing  the 
following  inscription  on  a  brass  plate:  "  This  doorway,  of 
undoubted  Saxon  work,  was  discovered  when  the  north 
wall  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Heysham,  was  taken  down, 
in  1864,  for  the  addition  of  an  aisle  on  that  side.  It  was 
hidden  by  a  massive  buttress,  and  was  5  ft.  from  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  wall ;  its  threshold  was  2  ft.  5  in. 
below  the  surface  of  the  present  church.  It  was  re- 
erected  on  this  spot,  under  the  careful  direction  of  the 
late  Rev.  John  Poyds,  Pector,  every  stone  being  placed 
in  its  original  position." 

^  Westwoocl's  Mtniaturcs,  PI.  50. 
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Passing  tlirouo-U  this  archway,  and  cUmbi ng  the  rude 
flight  of  steps  wliich  leads  to  the  summit  of  the  rock,  the 
quiet  seclusion  of  the  wooded  churchyard  is  left  behind, 
and  the  visitor  is  brought  suddenly  face  to  face  with  a 
wide  expanse  of  sea,  and  a  grand  panorama  of  distant 
mountains  beyond.  Around  are  the  cruml)ling  ruins  of 
the  little  Saxon  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick,  recall- 
ing the  pious  zeal  of  the  early  Christian  missionaries, 
who  chose  this  rugged  spot  for  their  devotions,  and  cut 
their  last  resting-places  in  the  solid  rock  beneath.  Three 
of  the  four  walls  of  the  building  still  remain  standing, 
together  with  a  round-headed  Saxon  doorway.  The  size 
of  the  chapel  is  13  ft.  5  ins.  long  by  9  ft.  wide. 

The  graves,  eight  in  number,  are  cut  in  the  solid  sand- 
stone rock,  and  shaped  like  the  stone  coffins  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  in  some  cases  having  a  round 
hollow  for  the  head  to  rest  in.  They  are  arranged  in  two 
groups,  six  in  a  row  together,  and  the  remaining  t\\'o  a 
short  distance  oft'  by  themselves.  At  the  end  of  each 
grave  is  a  rectangular  recess,  probably  intended  to  form 
a  socket  for  a  headstone.  Dr.  Cutts,  who  has  described 
these  rock-graves  in  his  book  on  Sepulchral  Slabs,^ 
takes  the  view  that  these  small  square  excavations  were 
made  to  contain  the  heart  or  intestines  of  the  deceased. 

But  now  to  return  to  the  pre-Norman  stones  in  the 
cliurchyard  at  Heysham.  The  erect  shaft  near  the  en- 
trance gate  is  fixed  in  a  modern  base,  measuring  1  ft. 
9  ins.  by  1  ft.  2  ins.  The  portion  of  the  shaft  which 
remains  is  2  ft.  G  ins.  high,  and  1  ft.  2  ins.  by  10  ins.  at 
the  bottom,  tapering  to  12^  ins.  by  9  ins.  at  the  top. 
The  lower  9  ins.  of  the  shaft  projects  slightly  beyond 
the  rest,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  base.  The  subjects  of 
the  sculpture  are  as  follows.  The  north  and  soutli  sides 
are  ornamented  with  elegant  scrolls  of  foliage,  and  at  the 
base  of  the  north  side  is  a  small  panel  of  interlaced  work. 
On  the  east  side  is  what  seems  to  be  intended  for  the 
gable  end  of  a  Saxon  church,  with  a  sloping  roof  sur- 
mounted by  two  crosses,  one  on  each  side,  and  possibly 
there  may  have  been  a  third  on  the  point  of  the  roof, 
which  is,  unfortunately,  broken  away.     In  the  centre  of 

*  P.  1  i.    For  a  woodcut  of  the  gi-avcs,  sec  Tlios.  Jolmson's  Handbook 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Lune,  p.  109. 
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the  buiiding  at  the  bottom  is  either  a  human  being 
draped,  or  a  body  SM^athed  in  grave-clothes,  standing 
upright  beneath  a  rounded  arch.  On  each  side  are  two 
small  round-headed  panels,  not  unlike  those  at  Bradford- 
on-Avon  Church,  drawn  with  incised  lines.  At  the  top 
are  three  other  windows  of  the  same  shape,  with  three 
heads  looking  out  from  them.  With  the  exception  of 
part  of  a  cross  shaft,  found  at  Hoddam,^  in  Dumfriesshire, 
and  now  in  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  at  Edinburgh, 
this  is  the  only  pre-Norman  sculptured  stone  which  pre- 
sents us  with  a  representation  of  a  Saxon  building.  The 
architectural  details  of  the  gable  end,  with  a  small  round- 
headed  window  in  the  centre,  at  Heysham,  are  like 
those  on  the  Hoddam  shaft,  but  in  the  latter  case  there 
is  a  nimbed  saint  holding  a  book  in  the  arch  beneath, 
instead  of  a  corpse.  The  only  Scripture  scene  which  the 
sculpture  at  Heysham  resembles  is  the  Raising  of  Lazarus, 
as  shown  in  the  Catacombs  at  Rome,  and  in  the  so-called 
Augustinian  Gospels,  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge.^ The  Sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  in  the  scene  of  the 
Three  Maries  at  the  Tomb,  is  generally  made  like  a  small 
Byzantine  church  in  early  Christian  art,^  and  the  ancient 
tradition  is  still  followed  in  late  Norman  times,  as  on  the 
font  at  Lenton,^  near  Nottingham, 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Heysham  shaft  is  a  round- 
headed  panel,  similar  to  those  on  the  Halton  cross,  en- 
closing the  nimbed  figure  of  a  saint,  holding  a  book. 
Below  is  a  small  rectangular  panel  of  plaitwork,  composed 
of  six  bands.  The  angles  of  the  shaft  are  ornamented 
with  a  cable  moulding. 

The  other  pre-Norman  stone  at  Heysham,  by  the  side 
of  the  path  leading  to  the  church,  belongs  to  the  class  of 
recumbent  sepulchral  monuments  known  as  hog-backed 
or  coped  tombstones.  The  area  in  which  such  monu- 
ments are  found  is  confined  to  the  south  of  Scotland  and 
the  north  of  England,  no  instances  being  known  to  exist 
either  in  Ireland  or  Wales.  There  is  no  specimen  to 
which  an  absolute  date  can  be  assigned  ;  but  a  very  dimi- 

*  Stuart's  Sculjjtured  /Stones,  vol.  ii,  PI.  69. 
^  Westwood's  Palceograpliia  Pictoria  Sacra. 

^  Mrs.  Jameson's  Life  of  Our  Lord,  vol.  ii,  p.  263. 

*  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.,  vol.  xviii,  p.  393. 
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nutive  model  of  a  coped  tombstone,  only  1  ft.  long  by 
5^  ins.  broad,  bearing  a  billteral  inscription  in  Kunes  and 
minuscules,  was  found  at  Falstone,  in  Northumberland, 
which  Professor  Stephens^  thinks  may  be  as  early  as  the 
eighth  century.  A  cast  of  this  stone  may  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum. 


Coped  Tombstone  atHeysham. 

Most  of  these  monuments  appear  to  belong  to  the  pre- 
Norman  period,  as  they  present  forms  of  interlaced  orna- 
ment similar  to  those  found  on  the  Celtic  crosses  ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  they  are  not  very  much  earlier  than  the 
Conquest,  because  some  of  the  later  ones  are  decorated 
with  arcading.  Dr.  J.  Anderson  says  of  those  at  Meigle 
and  Go  van,  in  Scotland,  that  "  in  these  groups  we  have, 
therefore,  a  series  of  monuments  of  a  transition  character, 
which  link  themselves  by  part  of  their  characteristics  to 
the  monuments  which  are  of  twelfth  century  types,  and 
by  part  of  their  characteristics  to  the  purely  Celtic  type 
of  monument,  to  which  no  such  precise  date  is  assign- 
able.' Coped  tombstones  vary  considerably,  both  as 
regards  shape  and  the  decorative  features.  All  have  a 
central  ridge  running  the  whole  length  of  the  grave  to  be 
covered,  with  two  sloping  sides  like  the  roof  of  a  house. 
The  later  examples  have  the  top  level  and  the  ends  plain, 

^  Handbook  of  Runic  Monumenfs,  p.  130. 

^  Scotland  in  Early  Christian  Times,  Second  Series,  p.  73. 
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but  the  earlier  ones  are  arched  "  en  dos  d'ane",  or  hog- 
backed  in  the  middle,  and  terminate  at  each  end  in 
animals'  heads.  The  sloping  sides  are  ornamented  with 
scales  to  imitate  roofing  tiles  or  shingles.  Of  the  Zoo- 
morphic  type  some  of  the  best  specimens  are  to  be  seen 
at  Brompton,  near  Northallerton,  in  Yorkshire  ;  and  of 
the  late  type,  with  arcaded  sides,  there  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful example  in  Peterborough  Cathedral,  which  resembles 
the  Celtic  shrines  and  the  tomb  of  St.  Chad,  described  by 
Bede^  as  being  like  a  small  wooden  dwelling-house. 

The  coped  stone  at  Heysham  belongs  to  the  earlier 
Zoomorphic  type,  with  hog-backed  top,  animals'  heads  at 
each  end,  and  the  sides  ornamented  with  elaborate 
figure-subjects.  The  dimensions  are  as  follows :  6  ft. 
8  ins.  long,  and  2  ft.  high  in  the  centre.  The  material 
is  a  reddish  sandstone.  The  subjects  of  the  sculpture 
are  as  follows.  The  two  ends  are  formed  into  the  liknesses 
of  two  beasts,  with  huge  heads,  facing  towards  each 
other,  and  grasping  the  sides  of  the  stone  with  their 
paws.  The  same  treatment  is  to  be  seen  on  the  stones 
at  Brompton,  before  mentioned,  where  the  beasts  are 
muzzled  bears.  At  Heysham  there  are  two  sloping  faces, 
like  the  roof  of  a  house,  on  each  side  of  the  central  ridge, 
which  is  arched  in  the  centre.  The  two  sides  which  join 
the  sloping  faces  are  vertical.  The  sloping  faces  are  covered 
with  incised  zig-zag  lines,  to  imitate  scales  or  roofing  tiles  ; 
and  on  one  of  them  is  also  the  figure  of  a  man,  with  his 
arms  akimbo,  placed  horizontally,  and  a  dog.  The  scene 
represented  on  one  of  the  vertical  sides  is  a  stag  hunt.  In 
the  centre  is  the  stag,  with  two  animals  having  long  tails 
twisted  over  their  backs ;  on  each  side  and  at  the  two  ends 
are  pairs  of  men  with  their  hands  upraised  ;  the  remaining 
four  animals  seem  to  be  hounds,  one  of  them  being:  drawn 
upside  down.  On  the  other  vertical  side  is  a  tree  with 
three  birds  in  it,  a  man  with  both  arms  upraised,  a  stag 
and  a  dog. 

The  peculiar  attitude  of  the  figures,  with  their  hands 
upraised,  is  to  be  found  on  many  other  sculptured  stones^ 

1  Ecd.  IliHt.,  bk.  iv,  ch.  iii. 

'^  England, — Wlialley,  Lancashire  ;  Prestbury,  CJieshire  ;  Ripon 
and  Mashani,  Yorkshire.  Wales, — Gnoll  Casfic,  Llanhamllech,  and 
Llanfrynach  (Westvvood's  La}].  Wallkv).  Scotland, — Inchcolm  coped 
stone. 
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of  the  pre-Normau  period,  and  is  the  ancient  attitude  of 
prayer  seen  in  the  paintings  in  the  Catacombs.  Hunting 
scenes  with  stags  occur  very  frequently  on  the  crosses  of 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  thei-e  can  be 
little  doubt  that  some  spiritual  meaning  is  attached. 
Dr.  J.  Anderson  tells  us,  in  his  Scotland  in  Earhj  Chris- 
tian Times, ^  that  "the  chase  is  repeatedly  referred  to  as 
a  well  understood  and  commonly  accepted  symbol  by 
St.  Augustine,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Hippolytus,  and  St. 
Isidore.  Its  significance  is  explained  in  the  Ilortus  Ddi- 
ciarum,  or  Garden  of  Delights,  a  MS.  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, which  perished  in  the  recent  siege  of  Strasburg  : 
"  We  offer  to  God  the  spoils  of  our  chase,  when  by  ex- 
ample or  precept  w^e  convert  the  wild  beasts,  that  is  to  say, 
wicked  men.  The  chase  of  the  Christian  is  the  conver- 
sion of  sinners.  These  are  represented  by  hares,  by  goats, 
by  wdld  boars  or  by  stags.  The  hares  signify  the  incon- 
tinent ;  the  goats,  the  proud  ;  the  wdld  boars,  the  rich  ; 
and  the  stags,  the  worldly-wise.  These  four  beasts  we 
smite  with  four  darts,  by  our  examj)le  of  continence, 
humility,  voluntary  poverty,  and  perfect  charity  ;  we 
pursue  them  with  dogs,  when  we  arouse  their  fears  by 
the  preaching  of  the  word."  Dr.  Anderson  adds,  "  I  have 
no  choice  but  to  accept  the  concurrent  contemporary 
testimony  as  to  the  significance  of  this  figure  of  the  chase, 
alike  in  literature  and  art.  No  conjectural  hypothesis, 
founded  on  modern  notions  of  the  fitness  of  things,  can 
set  that  aside."  In  the  Psalms  (xxix,  9  ;  xlii,  l)  and 
the  Song  of  Solomon  (ii,  17)  the  stag  is  made  use  of  in  a 
spiritual  sense  to  set  forth  moral  principles  ;  and  this 
system  of  symbolism,  founded  on  the  characteristics  of 
the  animal  world,  was  followed  by  the  early  Christian 
writers,  such  as  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Origen,  Bede,  etc., 
and  is  to  be  traced  in  the  bestiaries  of  mediajval  times. 
The  stag  is  made,  in  turn,  to  symbolise  Christ,  the  apostles, 
the  prophets,  the  faithful  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  its 
timidity  and  fleetness  of  foot,  it  was  made  to  signify  the 
fear  of  the  Christian  soul  at  the  approach  of  danger  which 
might  soil  its  purity,  and  the  quickness  with  which  he 
should  flee  from  it.-     Pictures  of  stags  are  to  be  seen  in 

'  Second  Series,  p.  1G7. 

2  Martigny's  Did.  des  Ant.  Ckrct.,  article,  "  Ccri",  p.  158. 
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the  Catacombs  at  Eome,^  in  the  Carlo vingian  MSS. 
drlnkmg  from  the  mystic  fountain,^  and  throughout 
Christian  art  generally.  The  hunter  is  continually  re- 
ferred to  in  the  bestiaries  in  a  spiritual  sense,  sometimes 
as  the  devil,  who  ensnares  the  unwary,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  hunter  captures  animals  by  stealth.^ 

The  birds  in  the  tree  on  the  coped  stone  at  Heysham 
are  more  like  the  subjects  sculptured  over  Norman  door- 
ways,* and  the  pictures  of  the  trees  with  doves  in  the 
bestiaries,^  than  anything  which  occurs  elsewhere  on 
Celtic  stonework.*' 

1  Northcote  and  Brownlow's  Roma  Sotteranea,  vol.  ii,  p.  81. 

2  Gospels  of  Charlemagne,  Imp.  Lib.  Paris.  See  Count  Bastard's 
facsimiles. 

'^  Hippeau,  Le  Bestiaire  Divin,  and  T.  Wright's  Popular  Treatises  on 
Science  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

4  At  Stoke-sub-Hamdon,  Somersetshire;  Lower  Swell,  Gloucester- 
shire. 

^   Cahier  and  Martin,  Melanges  d' Archeologie ,  vol.  ii,  PI.  22. 

*^  Trees  hardly  ever  occur  on  Celtic  stonework ;  but  there  are  some 
birds  on  cross-shafts  at  Brompton,  near  Northallerton,  and  at  Dearham 
in  Cumberland. 
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(Dbituarg. 

Sir  Peter  Stafford  Carey,  Knt. 

The  Guernsey  Le  Bailliage,  of  Saturday,  23rd  January  188G,  con- 
tains an  excellent  biographical  notice  of  our  deceased  Associate,  Sir  P.  S. 
Carey,  from  which  we  extract  the  following : — 

"La  mort  vient  d'enlever  a  la  veneration  de  notre  communaute  I'un 
de  ses  citoyens  les  plus  dignes  et  les  plus  patriotes.  Sir  Pierre-Stafford 
Carey,  ancien  bailif  de  Guernesey. 

"  Tous  ceux  qui  ont  eu  le  privilege  do  connaitre  et  d'approclier  le 
regrette  defunt  lui  rendent  cet  hommage  d'avoir  eu  le  tact  supreme  de 
concilier  les  iuterets  les  plus  divers  et  de  s'imposer  au  respect  de  tous 
pendant  una  gestion  de  pres  d'un  demi-siecle.  On  peut  dire  de  Sir 
Carey  qu'il  n'avait  point  d'ennemis  parmi  ses  administres  et  c'est  le 
plus  bel  eloge  qui  puisse  etre  fait  d'un  homme  public,  car  on  sait  com- 
bien  il  est  difficile  de  ne  froisser  personne  dans  I'exercice  de  hautes 
fonctions,  qui  obligent  un  chef  de  la  magistrature  a  se  prononcer  entre 
des  coteries  opposees  et  a  conduire  la  barque  de  la  justice  a  travers 
les  ecueils  toujours  renaissants  des  haines  et  des  competitions  per- 
sonnelles. 

"  Sir  P.  S.  Carey  avait  du  reste  toutes  les  qualites  pour  faire  un  pre- 
sident de  tribunal  modele,  un  jugcment  sur  et  sain,  une  connaissaiice 
profonde  des  arcanes  de  la  procedure  et  de  la  legislation  comjDaree, 
une  subtilite  d'appreciation  remarquable  et,  par  dessus  tout,  cette 
haute  impartialite  de  caractere,  ce  grand  et  iune  sentiment  du  devoir 
qui  sont  si  indispensables  aux  hommes  appeles  a  trancher  par  leurs 
arrets  les  contestations  humaines. 

"  Ne  en  1803  a  La  Brassiere,  Guernesey,  de  Pierre-Martin  Carey  et 
de  Frances  Jane  Stafford,  le  defunt  fit  de  brillantes  etudes  litteraires  et 
juridiques;  il  fut  admis  en  1830  au  barrcau  de  la  mctropoleanglaise  et 
deviut  bientot  professeur  de  droit  a  I'University  College  de  Londres  ; 
en  1836,  il  fut  appele  au  poste  de  recorder  de  Dartmouth,  et  de  1838  a 
1845,  il  remplit  les  fonctions  de  juge  do  la  Cour  de  district  de  Wells. 
Dans  I'entrctemps,  en  1835,  il  avait  epousc  Emily  Aubrey,  fille  de  feu 
le  Lieutenant-Colonel  Richard  Warren. 

"  Ce  fut  en  1845  que  I'aflection  de  ses  concitoycns,  sanctionee  par  la 
favour  royale,  I'appela  au  poste  de  baillif  do  Guernesey,  pour  succcdcr  a 
M.  Jean  Guille ;  et,  durant  quarante-cinq  annecs,  ce  vaillant  a  porte 
sans  fkiblir  le  hnird  ruanteau  de  president  civil  et  judiciaire  de  son  ilo 
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natale.  Son  erudition  etait  si  profonde,  ses  connaissances  si  vastes  et 
si  variees,  il  connaissait  si  bien,  sur  le  bout  des  doigts,  I'bistoire  de 
Guernesey,  nos  vieilles  coutumes,  nos  antique  formules  de  pi'ocedure, 
il  possedait  une  niemoire  si  robuste,  qu'il  se  jouait  avec  aisance  des 
difficultcs  de  sa  tacbe,  et  plus  d'une  fois,  avec  son  sens  droit,  il  lui  est 
arrive  de  jeter  d'un  mot  la  lumiere  dans  le  labyrinthe  des  obscurites  de 
la  jurisprudence  et  de  faire  surgir  la  vei'ite  des  tenebres  opaques  qui 
semblaient  I'envelopper  d'un  impenetrable  voile. 

"  C'6tait  I'homme  des  reformes  sages  et  utiles,  a  I'esprit  clairvoyant, 
raisonneur  et  mesure ;  il  combinait  I'amour  du  progres  scientifique 
avec  uu  respect  qui  ne  s'est  jamais  dementi  pour  les  vieilles  traditions 
nationales,  dont  il  a  ete  pendant  sa  longue  existence  le  defenseur  le 
plus  ferme  et  le  plus  autorise. 

"  Tons  ceux  qui  Font  vu  et  suivi,  soit  a  la  cour,  soit  aux  Etats,  rendent 
un  hommage  supreme  et  merite  a  I'inebranlabilite  de  ses  convictions. 
Dans  les  instant  difficiles,  il  n'ecouta  que  la  voix  de  sa  conscience  et 
c'est  cette  baute  probite,  demeuree  toujours  intacte,  qui  le  rendait 
inattaquable  et  I'imposait  au  respect  general. 

"  En  dehors  de  ses  fonctions  publiques,  cependant  si  multiples  et  si 
absorbantes,  Sir  P.-S.  Carey  trouvait  encore  le  temps  de  se  livrer  a  des 
ti-avaux  d'art  et  d'histoire,  car  c'etait  un  veritable  erudit,  et  il  devint 
successivement  membre  de  la  Societe  Royale  de  Geographic  et  d'un 
grand  nombre  de  societes  archeologiques  frariQaises  et  anglaises. 

"  En  1836,  il  fit  partie  du  comite  general,  preside  par  Lord  Brougham, 
de  I'Encyclopedie  populaire  dite  Penny  Encijclopmlia,  et  il  publia  diverses 
brochui'es,  notamment  un  commentaire  de  I'epitre  de  St.  Paul  aux 
Galateens  et  une  paraphrase  de  celle  aux  Grecs. 

"  II  fut  toute  sa  vie  le  preconisateur  et  le  defenseur  de  la  langue  fran- 
Qaise,  et  on  n'a  pas  oublie  la  part  proeminente  qu'il  prit  a  la  constitution 
de  la  Societe  Guernesiaise.  '  La  langue  francaise',  disait-il  le  8  Octobre 
1867  a  I'assemblee  constitutive  de  la  Societe  Guernesiaise,  '  se  recom- 
mande  sous  bien  des  rapports.  D'abord  I'avantage  de  parler  deux 
laiigucs  est  precieux  et  il  serait  facheux  de  le  perdre ;  mais  c'est  la  de 
IV'ducation.  II  y  en  a  un  autre,  la  conservation  de  I'individualisme, 
celui  de  raaintenir  la  langue  pour  garder  I'originalite  du  pays ;  c'est 
sous  ce  rapport  que  la  Societe  est  digne  de  I'attention  des  patriotes. 
Ceux  qui  I'ont  fondee  ont  bien  pense  et  meritent  tout  succes.' 

"  En  Octobre  1862,  la  Reine  confera  la  chevalcrie  tl  I'infatigable  lutteur 
et  rile  tout  entiere  applaudit  a  cette  distinction  si  meritee. 

"  Le  2  Fev.  1881,  Sir  S.  Carey  eut  la  douleur  de  perdre  la  compagne 
dc  sa  vie  ;  sa  santc  s'en  ressentit :  deux  ans  plus  tard,  en  Mai  1883,  il 
donna  sa  demission  des  hautes  fonctions  sur  lesquelles  il  avait  jete 
tant  d'eclat  pendant  quarante-cinq  annees. 

*'  Depuis  il  vccut  dans  la  retraite,  dans  sa  belle  dcmeure  de  Candie, 
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enfoure  dc  la  filialc  soUicitudc  et  des  soins  touchants  des  siens.  C'est 
la  qu'il  est  morfc  Dimanclic  dei-nicr,  doucemcnt,  sans  effort  et  sans  souf- 
france,  comme  la  lampe  qui  s'eteint  faute  d'huile. 

"  Puisse  I'universelle  manifestation  de  sympathie  dupeuple  guemesiais, 
qui  fait  de  cc  trcpas  un  deuil  public,  allegcr  le  chagrin  de  la  famille 
eplorcc,  en  qui  se  continuant  les  hautcs  traditions  de  vertu  et  d'honneur 
qui  furent,  durant  unc  carriere  longuc  ct  bien  remplie,  I'apanage  du 
rcgrettc  defunt,  auquel  on  pouvait  appliquer,  en  le  voyant  si  simple  de 
manieres,  si  bon,  si  affable  et  si  cordial  les  belles  paroles  de  Lacordaire  : 
*Ce  qui  me  touche  le  plus,  c'est  de  trouvcr  un  grand  coeur  dans  une 
petite  maison  !' " 


Antiquarian  ^Intelligence, 

Our  Forefathers  in  the  Dark  Arjes,  and  what  ive  owe  to  them.  By  R. 
G.  Blunt.  (Elliot  Stock,  18GG.) — A  capital  work  for  the  young 
arcLjEologist,  and  that  class  of  readers  who  have  no  opportunity  of 
studying  original  sources  of  early  histoiy  of  England.  Mr.  Blunt 
contrives  to  throw  considerable  light  on  these  dark  days  in  a  very  read- 
able and  attractive  manner,  and  shows  conclusively  that  after  all  the 
so-called  barbarian  is  not  so  bad,  either  in  manners  or  resources,  as  he 
has  often  been  painted.  The  little  work  is  calculated  to  spread  a  cor- 
rect taste  for  antiquarian  and  historical  studies  among  those  who 
would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  pursue  a  knowledge  of  the  dark  days 
gone  before  us. 

The  Saxon  Chapel  at  Deerhurst,  in  the  County  of  Gloucester. — In  the 
month  of  August  1885,  the  walls  of  an  ancient  chapel,  situated  at  Deer- 
hurst,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Severn  and  of  the  church,  were 
most  unexpectedly  brought  to  light.  For  many  generations  past  the 
chapel  had  formed  the  centre  of  a  large  rambling  farm-house,  bearing 
the  name  of  Abbot's  Court;  and  its  real  character  was  completely 
concealed  by  the  buildings  in  which  it  was  encased,  by  its  own  division 
into  several  rooms  forming  two  stories,  and  by  an  unsparing  use  of 
plaster  and  woodwork.  This  ancient  structure,  as  now  displayed  to 
view,  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
rude  chancel-arch.  The  extreme  exterior  length  of  the  chapel  is  46  ft., 
its  width  being  20  ft.  G  ins.,  the  height  of  its  walls  17  feet.  That  it  is 
of  pre- Norman  date  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever:  the  cbancel-arch, 
an  interesting  and  important  feature,  affords  conclusive  evidence  on 
this  point.  The  building  on  the  east  side  of  the  chapel  is  a  fine  tim- 
bered house  of  the  Tudor  period.  On  its  west  side,  the  abutting  range 
of  building,  when  standing,  w.as  of  a  less  imposing  and  more  modern 
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character.  This  has  been  entirely  removed.  The  property  belongs  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  who  received  it  a  few  years  back 
from  the  capitular  body  of  Westminster.  When  Edward  the  Confessor 
built  and  most  lavishly  endowed  the  Abbey  of  Westminster,  he  bestowed 
npon  his  new  foundation  the  important  manor  of  Deerhurst.  It  is 
upon  this  estate  that  the  recently  discovered  chapel  stands,  and  (it  may 
safely  be  said)  has  stood  certainly  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Confessor- 
Whether  or  not  it  be  still  more  ancient,  is  a  question  for  antiquaries  to 
decide.  A  general  feeling  is  abroad  that  so  very  intei'esting  a  relic  of 
antiquity  must  not  be  allowed  either  to  perish  or  to  remain  any  longer 
neglected  and  hidden.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have  declined 
to  take  the  building  in  hand  themselves,  but  have  expressed  them- 
selves as  being  quite  willing  that  the  work  of  reparation  should  be 
undertaken  by  a  responsible  committee  of  gentlemen  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, should  such  be  formed.  Accordingly  a  committee  has  been 
organised  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  substantial  repair  of  the 
fabric,  and  of  presenting  to  view,  as  far  as  practicable,  its  ancient 
appearance.  Sir  William  V.  Guise  has  kindly  allowed  the  committee 
to  nominate  him  their  president.  A  specification  has  been  presented 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Collins  of  Tewkesbury,  which  meets  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  committee ;  and  Mr.  Collins  is  prepared  to  complete  the 
work  for  the  sum  of  £120.  The  committee  are  now  in  the  position  of 
being  able  to  draw  general  attention  to  this  object  of  remarkable  anti- 
quarian interest,  and  to  solicit  the  kind  support  of  the  public.  Con- 
tributions will  be  gladly  received  by  the  Rev.  G.  Butterworth,  Vicar  of 
Deerhurst,  Secretary  of  Committee  ;  or  W.  Bazeley,  Esq.,  Secretary  of 
the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archteological  Society. 

Scotland  in  Pagan  Times :  The  Bronze  and  Stone  Ages.  The  Bhind 
Lectures  in  Arch ceology  for  1882.  By  Joseph  Anderson,  LL.D.  (Edin- 
burgh :  David  Douglas,  1886.) — This  work,  like  those  published  by 
Mr.  Douglas  on  Scottish  Antiquities  to  which  we  have  drawn  our 
readers'  attention  from  time  to  time,  maintains  for  the  antiquaries  of 
Scotland  a  foremost  position  as  exponents  of  that  class  of  critical 
archasology  which  is  now  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the  desultory 
and  sometimes  obscure  kind  of  antiquarianism  which  we  were  accus- 
tomed to  not  long  ago.  Society-work — gathering  up  detail  by  detail 
and  fragment  by  fragment  for  permanent  record — has  at  length  laid 
up  in  the  store-pages  of  Journals  and  Transactions  so  many  facts  preg- 
nant with  meaning  when  classified  and  contrasted  with  cognate  speci- 
mens, that  workers  like  Dr.  Anderson,  the  scientific  Keeper  of  the 
National  Museum  of  Antiquities  in  Scotland,  are  able  to  deduce 
important  theories  as  to  the  epoch  and  manner  of  use  and  construction 
of  dwellings,  and  domestic,  ornamental,  military,  and  sepulchral  objects 
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which  have  been  so  abundantly  harvested  in  the  fertile  district  of 
ancient  Caledonia.  Bronze-age  burials  illustrated  by  the  excavation 
of  cairns  and  their  contents  ;  principally  daggers,  urns  of  rude  fabric, 
but  not  altogether  inartistic  form,  beads  of  jet  and  gold  armlets,  form 
the  subjects  of  the  first  lecture.  The  urns  are  not,  indeed,  dissimilar 
in  any  great  degree  to  those  exhumed  by  Canon  Greenwell  in  lower 
latitudes.  But  the  peculiar  ornament  for  the  ear,  figured  on  page  65, 
is  probably  a  unique  specimen  of  prehistoric  goldsmith's  work,  and  cer- 
tainly of  a  most  remarkable  character.  The  second  lecture  is  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  circles  and  setting  of  standing  stones,  a  class  of 
pagan  relics  in  which  Scotland  is  peculiarly  rich.  The  illustrations  of 
the  stone  circle  at  Callernish,  at  pp.  120,  121,  may  be  compared  with 
those  published  in  our  Journal  by  Dr.  Thos.  Wise,  a  few  years  ago  ; 
and  there  are  some  details  of  discrepancy,  which  may  perhaps  be 
accounted  for  by  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  remains,  which  unfor- 
tunately seems  inevitable  until  a  really  national  conservative  enthusiasm 
is  aroused  to  preserve  these  priceless  relics  beyond  the  power  of  tem- 
porary owners  to  injure  them.  An  ancient  evidence  of  our  progenitors 
like  Callernish  is  surely  worth  the  while  of  the  community  of  British 
archseologists  at  large  to  convert  into  public  and  inalienable  property. 
Probably  the  freehold  of  the  site  could  be  purchased  for  less  than  the 
market  price  of  a  good  modern  oil-painting.  There  are  many  owners 
of  antiquities  similar  to  this  who  would  gladly  part  with  their  pre- 
historic  property  at  a  fair  value ;  and  a  society  (of  a  few  hundred 
members  at  a  small  subscription)  for  purchasing  freehold  sites,  with 
the  view  of  presenting  them  to  the  nation  for  caretaking  in  perpetuity, 
would  effect  an  untold  good  towards  the  progressing  cause  of  exact  and 
scientific  archaeology.  The  third  lecture  discusses  the  implements  and 
weapons  of  the  Bronze  Age.  Dr.  Anderson  has  gathered  a  truly  mar- 
vellous array  of  swords,  spears,  axes,  chisels,  gouges,  fishhooks,  tools  of 
all  kinds,  daggers  and  ornaments,  from  all  parts  of  his  hunting-ground, 
which  yields  as  plentifully  in  the  remoter  Hebrides  as  it  does  in  the  low- 
land borders  contiguous  to  the  English  frontier. 

Proceeding  backwards  into  more  remote  ages,  as  is  his  wont,  the 
author  devotes  three  lectures  to  the  Stone  Age.  He  first  treats  of  the 
remarkable  chambered  cairns  of  hyperborean  Caithness,  with  crematory 
sepulture,  and  the  occasional  side-chamber,  as  at  Bruan  ;  or  the  lono- 
chamber  with  crescentic  endings  or  horns,  as  at  Yarhouse,  Ormieo-ilj, 
and  Garrywhin  ;  a  type,  curious  to  say,  found  in  Gloucestershire  by  Sir 
J.  Maclean,  and  elsewhere  by  other  investigators.  The  consideration  of 
the  chambered  cairns  of  Argyll  and  Orkney  follows  in  the  next  lecture, 
and  into  this  division  enters  that  grand  chamber  at  Maeshowe,  which 
was  described  so  fully  in  our  Collectanea  Archceologica  some  years  ac»o. 
The  pottery  and  other  apparatus  which  the  excavation  of  these  cairns 
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discloses  are  of  a  decidedly  different  character  to  their  antitypes  in  the 
Bronze  Ao-e.  The  series  concludes  with  an  attractive  dissertation  on 
the  weapons  and  other  objects  found  in  these  cairns  ;  and  it  is  highly 
instructive  to  see  (as  one  easily  may  by  the  wealth  of  illustrations) 
what  a  copious  variety  of  implements,  for  all  manner  of  purposes, 
human  hands  have  been  enabled,  by  sheer  ingenuity,  to  fashion  out  of 
so  brittle  and  untractable  a  class  of  material  as  flint,  greenstone,  clay- 
stone,  quartzite,  jadeite,  and  avanturine.  Here,  again,  the  Scottish 
relics  of  the  archaic  class  do  not  differ  widely  from  those  of  the  same 
relative  period  that  have  been  found  in  other  pai'ts  of  the  world.  The 
delicacy  of  the  arrow-heads  (pp.  355-60)  could  probably  be  matched 
by  French,  English,  American,  or  even  Oriental  examples.  Bat 
wherever  found,  they  indicate  an  era  in  man's  primaeval  development 
far  anterior  to  the  Bronze  Age,  although,  as  in  that  age,  the  kind 
of  progress  was  on  much  the  same  lines  everywhere.  This  book  com- 
pletes Dr.  Anderson's  series  of  four  works,  embracing  a  general  review 
of  existing  materials  for  the  archaeology  of  Scotland.  It  is  equal  in 
every  respect  to,  if  not  better  than,  its  precedent  companions.  Eng- 
land, strange  as  it  may  seem,  still  wants  such  a  representative  series  of 
works ;  we  would  that  those  who  have  the  time  to  devote  to  the  work, 
and  the  ability  to  produce  such  a  literary  result,  were  minded  to  set 
themselves  to  the  task. 

The  Preservatmi  of  Ancient  Monuments. — The  following  circular  has 
recently  been  sent  to  all  local  members  of  Council  of  the  British  Archteo- 
logical  Association.  The  subject  referred  to  is,  however,  of  so  much 
importance  that  the  attention  of  the  associates  is  now  called  to  it,  in 
the  hope  that  the  advantages  of  the  Act  may  be  made  available  for  the 
preservation  of  other  monuments  in  addition  to  those  already  scheduled  : 

"At  the  Council  Meeting  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association, 
held  on  June  2nd,  a  communication  from  Lieutenant- General  Pitt- 
Rivers,  Inspector  of  Ancient  Monuments  in  Gi'eat  Britain,  was  dis- 
cussed, relating  to  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  Ancient  Monuments 
Act,  for  the  permanent  preservation  of  any  ancient  work  which  may  be 
scheduled.  The  Council  considered  that  these  advantages  are  not 
generally  known,  and  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  your  attention  to 
them,  I  beg  to  send  you  an  extract  of  the  clauses  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject. No  surrender  of  ownership  takes  place,  but  the  present  proprietor 
pledges  himself  and  his  successors  not  to  damage  or  destroy.  By  this 
wise  provision,  the  Act  ensures  the  preservation  for  all  time;  the  repairs, 
if  needed,  being  eflTected  by  the  Government.  We  shall  be  much  obliged 
if  you  will  make  known  these  advantages  of  the  Act  as  much  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  if  you  can  induce  the  owner  of  any  monument  to  place  it 
under  the  care  of  the  State  in  the  way  indicated,  the  last  of  the  under- 
signed will  be  happy  to  be  placed  in  communication  with  the  owner. 
He  will  gladly  render  all  preliminary  information  for  its  accomplish- 
ment free  of  any  charge. 
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"  The  moimments  at  present  scheduled  are  all  of  the  class  known  as 
Prehistoric,  and  consist  of  tumuli,  stone  circles,  camps  and  earthworks. 
For  the  present  at  least,  any  others  to  be  added  to  the  existing  f-chedule 
will  have  to  be  of  similar  class. 


"  We  are,  yours  faithfully, 
"  W.  De  Gray  B 
"E.  P.  LoFTus  Brock, 

The  Ancient  Monuments  Protection  Act,  1882. 


W.  De  Gray  Birch,  )  jj       r-, 

'   >  lion.  bees. 


Paragraph  2.  "The  owner  of  any  ancient  monument  to  which  this 
Act  applies  may,  by  deed  under  his  hand,  constitute  the  Commissioners 
of  Works  in  this  Act  mentioned  the  guardians  of  such  monument. 

"Where  the  Commissioners  of  Works  have  been  constituted  guardians 
of  a  monument  they  shall  thenceforth,  until  they  shall  receive  notice 
in  Avriting  to  the  contrary  from  any  succeeding  owner  not  bound  by  such 
deed  as  afoi'csaid,  maintain  such  monument,  and  shall,  for  the  purpose 
of  such  maintenance,  at  all  reasonable  times,  by  themselves  and  their 
workmen,  have  access  to  such  monument  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
it,  and  of  bringing  such  materials  and  doing  such  acts  and  things  as 
may  be  required  for  the  maintenance  thereof. 

"  The  owner  of  an  ancient  monument  of  which  the  Commissioners 
of  Works  ai'c  guardians  shall,  save  as  in  this  Act  expressly  provided, 
have  the  same  estate,  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  such  monument 
in  all  respects  as  if  the  Commissioners  had  not  been  constituted 
guardians  thereof. 

"  The  expressions  '  maintain'  and  '  maintenance' include  the  fencing, 
repairing,  cleansing,  covering  in,  or  doing  any  other  act  or  thing  which 
may  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  any  monument  or  pro- 
tecting the  same  from  decay  or  injury.  The  cost  of  maintenance  shall, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury,  be  defrayed  from 
moneys  to  be  provided  by  Parliament." 

Paragraph  10.  "  Her  Majesty  may,  from  time  to  time,  by  Order  in 
Council,  declare  that  any  monument  of  a  like  character  to  the  monu- 
ments described  in  the  schedule  hereto  shall  be  deemed  to  bean  ancient 
monument  to  which  this  Act  applies,  and  thereupon  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  such  monument  in  the  same  manner  in  all  respects  as  if 
it  bad  been  described  in  the  schedule  hereto." 

The  Parliamentary  Representation  of  Yorkshire  from  the  earliest  authen- 
tically recorded  Elections  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Godfkey  R.  Park. — 
The  publication  will  contain  a  record  of  the  pai-liamentary  representa- 
tion of  Yorkshire,  and  an  accurate  list  of  all  the  High  Sheriffs  of 
Yorkshire  from  the  appointment  of  Gulielmus  Mallet,  the  first  person 
who  held  that  ancient  and  distinguished  office,  in  the  year  1000,  to  the 
present  time.  The  work,  with  a  copious  index  of  names,  will  be  pub- 
lished by  subscription,  and  only  a  limited  number  of  copies  beyond 
those  subscribed  for  will  be  printed.  Price  to  subscribers,  ^s.  ;  non- 
subscribers,  ijs.  Gd. 

Discovery  of  old  Coins. — The  discovery  of  treasure  in  a  bronze  urn, 
recently  made  in  Aberdeen,  having  been  brought  under  the  notice  of 
1886  25 
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the  authorities,  it  has  now  been  handed  over  to  the  Crown.  The  coins 
have  been  cleared  of  the  verdigris  with  which  they  were  encrusted, 
and  examined  by  numismatists,  who  discovered  that  they  are  of 
various  dates,  and  belong  to  various  countries.  English  coins  of  the 
reigns  of  Edward  I  and  II  predominate :  but  there  are  also  Scotch 
coins  of  the  reigns  of  David  and  Alexander.  In  addition  there  is  a 
considerable  number  of  French  coins  and  ecclesiastical  moneys.  The 
coins  vary  in  size.  It  is  calculated  that  the  total  number  found  was 
from  12,000  to  14,000  ;  but  a  great  many  were  removed  before  the 
finder  realised  their  value.  Several  of  the  coins  have  been  analysed. 
The  composition  is  nearer  to  that  of  French  coins  than  of  English. 
The  Edward  coins  have  an  inscription  round  the  outer  edge,  on  the 
obverse  side,  with  a  clear-cut  head  wearing  an  open  crown.  On  the 
reverse  side  there  is  also  an  inscription,  and  the  coin  is  marked  with 
the  strongly  defined  ci'oss  peculiar  to  the  quarter- money.  Most  of  the 
money  is  of  this  description ;  but  numismatists  state  that  there  are 
several  exceedingly  rare  coins  among  the  number.  There  are  several 
theories  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  coins  were  buried  ; 
but  from  the  dates  it  is  conjectured  that  they  were  hidden  about  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Barra,  fought  near  Inverurie,  between  the  forces 
of  Edward  of  England  and  Robert  Bruce.  The  spot  selected  would  at 
that  date  be  on  the  Aberdeen  burgh  boundaiy,  near  what  was  known 
as  the  "  Ghaists'  Row",  on  account  of  its  supposed  nightly  visitation 
by  ghosts.  A  bishop's  residence  stood  near  the  spot ;  and  from  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  covering  on  the  ui'n,  it  is  conjectured  that  it 
was  buried  hurriedly  during  a  time  of  panic.  Another  theory  is  that 
the  coin  formed  part  of  the  money  used  to  pay  the  English  soldiers, 
and  that  it  was  left  in  the  flight  which  followed  the  engagement  with 
Bruce  at  Barra. 

The  AtVms  Monuments. — Since  Mr.  Grover's  paper  (see  p.  272)  was 
sent  to  press,  he  has  communicated  to  the  Editor  the  following  note  : 

"  Being  much  interested  in  the  statue  of  James  II  by  Grinling  Gib- 
bons, I  took  the  opportunity  of  looking  at  it  recently,  when,  to  my 
astonishment,  I  saw  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  same  hands  that 
have  executed  the  Roman  figures  of  Henry  Atkins  at  Clapham.  The 
date  corresponds,  and  so  does  the  general  style;  but  the  most  strik- 
ing is  the  treatment  of  the  bare  legs,  sandals  with  their  ornamental 
leather  woi-k,  lions'  heads  bosses,  and  folds  of  overhanging  drapery 
above  the  instep.  And  I  venture  to  ask  the  antiquarian  and  artistic 
world  to  inspect  the  two  statues  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  con- 
firm ray  views,  which  I  feel  sure  they  will  do.  I  made  a  sketch  of  the 
statue  found  in  Whitehall,  and  then  put  it  beside  the  photograph  of 
those  at  Clapham,  when  the  striking  resemblance  was  at  once  seen. 
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"In  my  opinion,  although  the  figure  of  James  II  is  imposing,  it  is, 
in  point  of  real  power,  and  as  a  work  of  art,  a  long  way  behind  Henry 
Atkins,  the  pose  of  which  is  superb.  The  only  fault  is,  the  legs  are 
leather  small,  and  the  absurd  peruke  spoils  the  head  and  otherwise 
noble  face.  James  II  has  an  olive  wreath,  which  gives  his  head  a 
better  chance. 

"Assuming  that  my  surmises  are  correct  (and  I  think  there  can  be 
no  doubt),  then  it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that  the  whole  three  figures- 
of  the  children  at  Clapham,  for  they  are  evidently  by  the  same  hand, 
are  the  work  of  the  famous  Grinling  Gibbons,  and,  as  such,  of  national 
interest." 

Be-Issue  and  Completion  of  Chalmers^  "  Caledonia" .  By  private  sub- 
scription. Impression,  400  copies,  demy  4to.,  and  100,  royal  4to.,  on 
Whatman's  paper.  Each  copy  signed  and  numbered.  Uniform  with 
Jamieson's  Scottish  Didionanj. — The  welcome  accorded  to  the  re-issue 
of  Jamieson's  Scottish  Dictionary,  of  which  we  gave  a  notice  at  the 
time,  proves  that  there  is  a  prevalent  desire  to  possess  good  texts  of 
works  that  may  be  regarded  as  national  in  their  interest  and  import- 
ance. The  publisher  (Mr.  A.  Gardner,  Paisley)  is,  therefoi'e,  encouraged 
by  the  success  of  Jamieson  to  venture  on  a  similar  undertaking, — the 
republication  of  George  Chalmei-s'  Caledonia. 

George  Chalmers  was  a  voluminous  author  ;  but  his  great  work  was 
the  Caledonia.  It  is  not  too  strong  a  statement  to  affirm  that  every 
important  work  on  Scottish  history  or  topography  published  since  it 
appeared,  refers  to  Chalmers,  and  owes  not  a  little  to  his  labour. 
Entering  on  a  field  which  had  been  opened  up  by  Father  Innes  and 
John  Pinkerton,  and  freely  availing  himself  of  their  researches,  he  dis- 
covered many  treasures  which  to  them  were  unknown  and  inaccessible, 
and  accumulated  a  store  of  information  which  is  as  complete  for  Scot- 
land as  is  the  great  work  of  Camden  (with  which  the  Caledonia  has 
often  been  compared)  for  England. 

It  is  intended  to  issue  the  woi'k  in  (probably  seven)  convenient 
volumes  of  500  pages  each.  References  to  the  pages  of  Chalmers  arc 
so  frequent  in  the  more  recent  historical  and  topographical  works  on 
Scotland,  that  it  has  been  decided  to  retain  the  original  paging. 

Scottish  History  Society. — The  Reports  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Historical  MSS.,  1870-188G,  have  made  known  to  scholars  the  exist- 
ence of  valuable  documents  inedited,  and  in  a  large  measure  unex- 
amined, in  the  archives  of  public  institutions  and  of  private  families 
throughout  the  country. 

Among  these  inedited  papers  there  are  diaries  and  commonplace- 
books  of  biographical  and  literary  interest,  household  books,  farm  and 
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estate  accounts,  genealogical  memoranda,  and  the  like  ;  all  calculated 
to  throw  light  upon  the  social  life,  domestic  habits,  and  modes  of 
thought  which  have  passed  away.  There  is  a  large  quantity  of  Pres- 
bytery and  Kirk-Session  records  and  parochial  registers,  which  may 
be  expected  to  yield  rich  materials  in  illustration  of  the  religious  and 
moral  condition  of  the  people. 

Many  of  these  unique  documents,  especially  those  which  are  in 
private  hands,  are  liable  to  daily  risk  of  destruction  from  a  thousand 
accidents.  The  importance  of  preserving  and  of  making  better  known 
these  best  monuments  of  a  nation's  history  is  obvious.  Individual 
effort  can,  however,  do  little.  The  difficulties  of  obtaining  access  to 
distant  ai^chives  are  often  insurmountable  to  the  private  scholar,  while 
the  expenses  attending  the  printing  and  pubhcation  of  a  volume  are 
enough  to  deter  even  the  more  wealthy  possessors  of  the  documents 
themselves. 

It  was  under  these  considerations  that  a  suggestion  has  been  made 
by  the  Earl  of  Eosebery  that  the  work  of  printing  and  editing  the 
manuscript  materials  of  the  popular  character  above  indicated  should 
be  undertaken  by  a  Society  formed  for  that  purpose.  On  the  17th  of 
February  last  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  take  steps  for  formation 
of  the  Scottish  History  Society,  which  has  for  its  object  the  discovery 
and  the  x>rinting,  under  selected  editorshi]),  of  im2mblished  docnmeiUs  illus- 
trative of  the  civil,  religiotis,  and  social  history  of  Scotland.  The  Earl  of 
Eosebery  has  consented  to  be  the  President.  The  annual  subscrip- 
tion will  be  one  guinea,  for  which  each  member  will  receive  two 
volumes,  8vo.,  of  about  320  pages  each. 
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ACCOUNT    OF   THE    EXISTING    CARTULARIES 
OF  RELIGIOUS  HOUSES  IN  SUSSEX, 

PARTICULARLY   THAT    OF   THE   PRIORY    OF    LEWES. 

BY    RICHARD    SIMS,    ESQ. 
{Read  at  the  Brighton  Conffress,  22  Aucj.  1885.) 

In  the  paper  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  to  you 
this  evening,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  speak  of  monastic 
records  in  general,  but  to  confine  myself  to  those  which 
are  known  by  the  name  of  " cartularies"  and  "rentals"; 
and  these  for  the  county  of  Sussex  only.  Of  the  many 
forms  of  records  appertaining  to  religious  houses,  those 
here  named  are  the  most  important ;  the  one  showing 
how  and  from  whence  the  lands  they  possessed  were  ob- 
tained, together  with  their  situation,  boundaries,  etc.  ; 
the  other,  and  probably  the  more  important  of  the  two, 
showing  the  value  of  the  lands,  and  the  revenues  derived 
from  them. 

According  to  Dugdale  there  were,  in  olden  times,  fifty- 
eight  religious  houses  in  this  county.  Of  these,  five  were 
abbeys,  fourteen  were  priories,  and  there  were  two  nun- 
neries ;  the  remaining  thirty-seven  were  chiefly  hospitals 
and  colleges.  The  foundations  of  these  institutions  date 
from  the  middle  of  the  seventh  to  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth or  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  records  of  the  greater  part  of  the  religious  houses 
in  England  are  entirely  lost,  and  the  few  that  have  sur- 
vived the  wear  and  tear  of  ages  are  scattered  as  to  their 
places  of  deposit.     Of  the    registers    in   question,   viz., 
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cartularies  and  rentals,  so  far  as  this  county  of  Sussex  is 
conceined,  seventeen  only  are  found  to  have  been  pre- 
served to  the  present  day.  These  belonged  to  the  Abbeys 
of  Battle,  Durford,  and  Bayham  ;  and  the  Priories  of  Box- 
grave,  Lewes,  and  Sele.  These  valuable  MSS.  are  thus 
distributed  :  eight  at  the  British  Museum,  four  at  the 
Public  Record  Office,  and  one  at  each  of  the  following 
places,  viz.,  Lincoln's  Inn  Library;  the  Chapter-House, 
Westminster  ;  and  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

Battle. — Taken  in  alphabetical  order,  as  likewise  in 
order  of  date,  the  Abbey  of  Battle,  or  De  Bello,  claims 
first  attention.  Of  the  records  above  named,  eight  are 
in  existence.  Three  of  these  are  in  the  Public  Kecord 
Office,  Chancery  Lane  ;  a  like  niunber  at  the  British 
Museum  ;  07ie  in  the  Library  at  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  and  one 
at  Thirlestane  House,  Cheltenham. 

The  volumes  at  the  Becord  Office  are, — -Jirst,  the  Liher 
Regius,  written  upon  110  leaves  of  parchment,  its  size 
being  12  in.  by  9,  in  handwritings  of  various  dates,  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  III  to  that  of  Edward  III.  It  is  in 
good  condition.  SeeoncUy,  the  Rentale,  written  m  the 
fifteenth  century,  upon  292  leaves  of  vellum,  measuring 
15  in.  by  13,  in  perfect  condition,  and  in  the  original 
binding  of  oak  covered  with  polished  goat-skins.  Thirdly, 
smother  Rental e,  in  fair  condition,  written  upon  149  leaves 
of  parchment,  9  in.  by  6,  the  handwriting  being  of  the 
time  of  Henry  III  and  Edw^ard  I.  These  three  MSS. 
were  formerly  in  the  Augmentation  Office,  and  are  at  pre- 
sent numbered  18,  56,  and  57.^ 

The  MSS.  relating  to  this  Monastery,  at  the  British 
Museum,  Q,ve,— first,  a  volume  described  as  ''Liher  de  Situ 
et  Possessionihus  Eeclesie  Sancti  Martini  de  Bello."  It 
belongs  to  the  Cotton  Collection  (marked  Domitian  A  ii), 
and  is  unfortunately  imperfect.  The  writing  is  a  fine  spe- 
cimen of  that  of  the  tvA'elfth  century,  upon  129  leaves  of 
vellum,  8g  in.  by  6.  Secondly,  a  co]:)y  of  the  cartulary, 
made  by  the  Bev.  William  Hayley,  of  Brightling,  in  the 
year  1762,  upon  pajier,  from  the  original,  at  that  time  in 
the  possession  of  Sir  Whistler  Webster,  Bart.,  and  now 
in  the  Library  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  at  Thirle- 
stane Llouse,  Cheltenham.     This  co]iy  is  marked  Add. 

^  For  full  descriptions  see  Eiglith  Ilcjiort  of  Deputy  Keeper  of  Public 
Records,  pp.  139-4G. 
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MS.  G348.  It  contains  1 05  leaves  of'4to.  size,  and  is  writ- 
ten in  a  neat  hand.  Thirdly,  a  cartulary  in  the  Harley 
Collection,  numbered  3586.  It  consists  of  GG  leaves  of 
vellinn,  measuring  12 J  in.  by  8 J.  35  leaves  are  wanting 
at  the  commencement. 

The  cartulary  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Library,  marked  Llale 
MS.  87,  measures  11  in.  by  7 J,  and  is  written  in  a  clear 
hand  upon  98  (formerly  102)  leaves  of  vellum,  of  the  time 
of  Henry  HI.     It  is  still  in  the  original  binding. 

Of  the  cartulary  at  Thirlestane  House  I  am  unable  to 
say  more  than  that  it  is  a  folio  volume,  written  upon  vel- 
lum, in  which  the  grants,  etc.,  extend  from  the  Conquest 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Anthony  Browne,  Vis- 
count Montague.  The  vast  collection  of  deeds  relating 
to  this  Abbey,  made  by  Thorpe,  the  bookseller,  was  pur- 
chased by  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  in  the  year  1836,  and  is 
in  the  same  place  of  deposit. 

Bayham. — Next  in  order  comes  the  Register  of  the 
Abbey  of  Beigham,  now  Bayham,  preserved  in  the  Cotton 
Collection,  and  marked  Otho,  A  ii.  This  MS.  suffered 
greatly  in  the  fire  which  occurred  on  the  23rd  Oct.  1731, 
at  Ashburnham  House,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  where 
the  Harley  and  lioyal  Collections  of  MSS.  w^ere  also  de- 
posited previously  to  their  being  transferred  to  Old  Mont- 
ague House,  the  site  of  the  present  British  Museum. 
The  origin  of  the  fire  has  never  been  clearly  ascertained ; 
but  tradition  says  that  it  came  of  the  carelessness  of  a 
servant,  who,  seeking  for  candles  in  an  adjoining  closet, 
left  a  portion  of  the  wicks  smouldering  ;  a  flame  was 
created,  and  the  w-ainscoting  became  ignited.  Nearly 
tAvo  hundred  and  fifty  MSS.  of  the  Cotton  Collection, 
some  unique,  and  others  of  extreme  value,  were  more  or 
less  injured.  A  few  of  the  Harley  and  Ptoyal  MSS.  also 
suffered. 

From  the  date  of  the  fire  down  to  the  year  1845  but 
little  was  done  towards  the  identification  or  restoration 
of  the  charred  MSS.  ;  in  fact,  so  brittle  had  the  vellum 
been  rendered  by  the  action  of  fire  and  water,  that  it  was 
considered  imj^rudent  to  handle  the  fossil-like  lumps. 
Nearly  all  resemblance  to  books  was  lost,  and,  to  a  casual 
observer,  many  had  the  appearance  of  burnt  bricks  or 
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lumps  of  bitumen.  In  the  latter  year,  however,  the  ser- 
vices of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Gough,  of  Oxford,  who  had 
exhibited  great  skill  in  the  restoration  of  books  more  or 
less  injured  by  damp  and  fire,  were  secured  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Museum,  and  the  whole  of  the  injured 
MSS.  were  by  him  rendered  readable  and  fit  for  use,  as  is 
probably  well  known  to  many  of  my  audience. 

As  the  mode  of  restoration  adopted  by  Mr.  Gough  was 
stated  to  be  a  secret  of  his  own,  I  hope  I  may  be  par- 
doned, in  view  of  a  similar  calamity  (which  the  Fates  for- 
bid !),  if  I  add  to  this  digression  by  describing  his  mode 
of  proceeding.  The  lumps  were  cast  bodily  into  pans  of 
clear  spring  water  mixed  with  a  proportion  of  spirits  of 
wine,  luitil  they  became  as  near  to  a  state  of  pulp  as  was 
considered  advisable.  The  leaves  w^ere  then  carefully 
separated,  peeled  off,  and  fastened  upon  boards  by  strips 
of  cardboard  until  dry ;  openings  having  been  previ- 
ously made  here  and  there,  between  the  lines  of  writ- 
ing, to  admit  of  their  being  flattened.  They  were  then 
placed  upon  sheets  of  tinted  paper  of  a  thickness  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  the  vellum,  and  the  form  of  the  leaf 
being  marked  out,  the  centre  of  the  paper  was  cut  away 
to  admit  of  both  sides  of  the  leaf,  when  fastened  down, 
being  seen.  The  edges  were  then  everywhere  secured 
with  thin  tracing  paper,  and  the  MS.  bound  for  use.  The 
leaves,  which  were  at  one  time  so  brittle  that  they  could 
not  be  touched  without  danger  to  the  writing,  are  now 
as  pliable  as  they  originally  were,  and  the  MSS.  can  be 
handled  without  fear  of  injury. 

I  was  speaking  of  the  cartulary  of  Bayham  Abbey.  It 
now  consists  of  79  leaves,  measuring  8  in.  by  6.  The  writ- 
ing is  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  A  tran- 
script of  this  MS.,  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  Edw.  Dering, 
is  also  at  the  British  Museum,  marked  Add.  MS.  6037. 

BoxGROVE. — The  next  MS.  is  the  register  of  the  char- 
ters of  Boxgrove  Priory.  This  is  likewise  in  the  Cotton 
Collection,  marked  Claudius  A  vi.  It  is  well  written, 
upon  152  leaves  of  vellum,  in  various  hands  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  measures  9^  in.  by  6. 

DuREFORD. — The  cartulary  of  Dureford  or  Durford 
Priory  is  also  at  the  National  Museum,  in  the  Cotton  Col- 
lection, marked  Vespasian  E  xxiii.     It  is  well  written. 
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upon  117  leaves  of  vellum,  by  various  hands,  at  dates 
ranoino'  between  the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
Its  measurement  is  9^  m.  by  7. 

Sele. — The  cartulary  of  the  Priory  of  Sele  is  deposited 
in  the  Library  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  It  is  a  4 to. 
in  size,  written  upon  71  leaves  of  parchment,  four  of 
wdiich  are  devoted  to  an  index  of  contents.  The  MS.  is 
in  excellent  preservation.  The  writing,  by  various  hands, 
is  beautifully  neat,  and  extends  from  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
There  are,  in  all,  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  charters,  dating  from  the  latter  part  of 
the  eleventh  century.  The  volume  presents  a  very  vene- 
rable appearance,  being  in  its  original  binding  of  planch- 
ettes  of  oak  covered  with  deer-skin.  As  the  lands  were 
annexed  to  Magdalen  College  by  Bishop  Wainfleet,  that 
circumstance  will  account  for  the  present  possession  of 
the  MS.  by  that  institution. 

Lewies. — I  have  purposely  left  the  notice  of  the  Priory 
of  Lewes  to  the  last,  since  the  cartulary  contains  many 
interestincv  charters  relating:  to  Brighton  and  the  manor 
of  Atlingworth,  which,  with  your  kind  permission,  1  wul 
speak  of  more  in  detail. 

The  records  of  this  Monastery  extant  are,  a  fragment 
of  a  rental,  a  cartulary,  and  a  volume  of  annals  (marked 
Tiberius  A  x),  written  by  a  monk  of  Lewes,  in  wliich  are 
some  few  facts  about  the  Priory.  These  MSS.  are  all  in 
the  Cotton  Collection  aforesaid.  In  addition,  there  is 
a  valuable  volume  of  original  charters,  called  a  cartulary, 
by  Dugdale,  now  at  the  Public  Record  Office,  having 
been  transferred  thither  from  the  Chapter  House  at 
Westminster,  The  charters  are  mounted  upon  90  leaves 
of  parchment,  and  were  bound,  at  some  distant  period, 
into  a  volume,  to  effect  which  process  all  the  seals  have 
been  cut  away  ! 

The  earliest  of  these  records,  the  rental,  consists  of 
two  leaves  of  vellum  only,  forming  a  portion  of  what  must 
have  been  a  fine  and  valuable  MS.  The  writing  is  exqui- 
site, and  of  the  time  of  Henry  II,  if  not  earlier.  The 
contents  probably  relate  to  the  Yorkshire  possessions  of 
the  monks,  since  the  churches  of  "  Cliuningesburch"  and 
"  Wackefcld"  (Coningsburgh    and  Wakefield)  are  men- 
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tioned  in  the  text.  This  was  not  one  of  the  burnt  MSS. 
I  have  just  spoken  of.  Let  us  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
remaining  portion  may  be  still  in  existence  in  some  unex- 
plored corner,  and  that  it  may  some  day  be  unearthed, 
as  well  as  the  writings  of  the  "  Immortal  William",  by 
the  Historical  MSS.  Commission,  which  has  already  ren- 
dered such  good  service  to  literature.  This  MS.  is  marked 
Vespasian  E  ii,  and  belongs,  as  its  name  indicates,  to  the 
Cotton  Collection. 

And  here  it  may  interest  some  of  my  hearers  to  know 
why  the  MSS.  in  this  Collection  w^ere  called  after  the 
names  of  Koman  emperors.  I  have  frequently  been  asked 
by  unreflecting  people,  whether  it  was  because  they  were 
written  by  or  in  the  time  of  these  potentates  ;  as  I  have, 
in  like  manner,  been  asked  whether  the  MSS.  are  called 
"  Cotton"  because  they  are  written  upon  that  mate- 
rial. I  need  not  say  that  neither  of  these  is  the  case. 
Sir  Robert  Cotton,  the  founder  of  the  magnificent  library 
called  after  his  name,  disposed  of  his  priceless  treasures 
in  presses,  over  each  of  which  the  bust  of  a  Koman  empe- 
ror or  empress  was  placed.  From  this  circumstance  the 
MSS.  took  their  name.  And  as  the  shelves  were  marked 
with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  so  likewise  the  MSS. 
were  called  "Vespasian  A  i",  "Vesp.  A  ii",  or  "Vesp.  B  i", 
"Vesp.  B  ii",  etc.,  according  to  the  position  occupied  by 
each  volume  upon  the  shelves. 

The  MSS.  in  question  having  been  largely  quoted  by 
historians  of  a  by-gone  day,  the  authorities  of  the  Museum 
have  caused  the  old  forms  of  reference  to  be  maintained. 

The  second  existing  record  of  Lewes  Priory  is  a  cartu- 
lary of  great  size  ;  much  larger  than  any  I  have  hitherto 
described,  for  it  consists  of  326  leaves  of  vellum,  and 
measui^es  14  in,  in  height  by  10  in  width.  It  is  num- 
bered Cotton  MS.,  Vespasian  F  xv.  The  greater  portion 
was  written  about  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
for  we  read  on  f.  9  the  following  note,  in  Latin,  "  Robert 
Auncell,  formerly  Prior  of  Llewes,  caused  me  to  be  made 
in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1444,  the  22d  of  Henry  VI." 

I  will  not  trespass  upon  your  patience  v\^ith  a  dull 
recital  of  the  names  of  the  numerous  places  in  which  the 
monks  of  Lewes  held  lands.  A  good  list  may  be  seen  in 
vol.  v  of  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  p.  1.     The  charters,  which 
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are  rather  irregularly  recorded  as  regards  dates,  are 
divided  into  the  Kapes  of  Lewes,  Pevensey,  and  Hastings, 
between  folios  1  and  125;  and  the  Rapes  of  Arundel  and 
Braniber,  between  folios  126  and  138.  Then  follow,  in 
succession,  grants  of  lands  to  the  Priory,  in  the  counties 
of  Dorset,  Devon,  Wilts,  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Hants,  Cam- 
bridge, Norfolk,  and  York. 

The  cartulary  proper  begins  at  p.  9,  with  the  founda- 
tion charter  of  William,  first  Earl  Warren,  followed  by 
confirmations  and  grants  by  his  successors;  filling,  in  all, 
about  78  pages.  At  folio  107b  is  a  genealogical  list  of 
the  Countesses  of  Surrey,  commencing  with  Gundreda, 
the  first  Countess,  called  in  the  MS.  "  filia  Conquestoris", 
who  died  in  the  year  1085;  and  ending  with  Beatrix, 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  wife  of  Thomas,  the 
last  Earl,  who  died  the  13th  Nov.  1439. 

Upon  the  next  folio.  No.  108,  is  a  similar  list  of  the 
Earls  of  Surrey,  beginning  with  William  de  Garenne  (the 
ancient  form  of  Warren),  the  first  Earl,  who  married 
Gundreda  above  mentioned.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
Priory  in  the  year  1070.  The  other  Earls  follow  in  suc- 
cession, as  given  in  Nicolas'  "  Sijnojysis  of  the  Peerage^ 
down  to  the  year  1397. 

I  have  now  arrived  at  that  portion  of  my  paper  which 
will  probably  prove  to  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  local 
antiquaries,  viz.,  the  grants  of  lands,  etc.,  in  Brighton 
and  Atlingworth  to  the  Priory.  I  may  here  premise  that 
the  ancient  name  of  Brighton  a]:)pears  in  these  charters 
under  two  forms  of  spelling,  viz.,  "  Bristelmestona"  and 
"Brigthelmestona";  and  that  in  like  manner  Atlingworth 
is  si)elt  "Athelingworthe",  "  Adelingthwrthe",  "  Audel- 
ingworde",  and  "Athelingworda". 

The  charters,  which  are  in  Latin  (the  language  in  which 
monastic  records  were  for  the  most  part  kept),  are  twenty 
in  number,  divided  equally  between  the  places  above 
mentioned.  All  but  five  are  without  date ;  they  are, 
however,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  twelfth  century.  On 
the  present  occasion  I  purpose  reading  abridged  transla- 
tions only.  The  text  of  each  charter  will  be  found,  printed 
in  L'xtenso,  in  the  Appendix  to  this  paper. 

1.  The  first  charter,  which  is  without  date,  but,  from 
what  follows,  was  made  anterior  to  1147,  is  a  grant  from 
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John  de  Chaisneto  (or  Chesney)  to  the  monks  of  St.  Pan- 
eras,  of  the  half-land  which  his  father  Kalph  held  in 
Bristelmestona  at  the  time  of  his  death,  together  with 
all  the  men  belonging  to  the  said  land,  and  with  other 
appurtenances,  viz.,  five  virgates  of  land  assised  to  the 
same  men,  Luon,  Mattercilda  (Matilda),  Aluric,  Palmarius, 
Salida,  and  Marcertilda  (Matilda),  mother  of  the  said 
Salida  ;  and  four  cottars,  with  the  lands  which  they  held, 
viz.,  Edward,  Martin,  Wifwin  (Ulfwin),  son  of  Eadsi,  and 
Sama,  a  widow  ;  also  the  half  of  his  domain  in  the  same 
town,  so  divided  that  the  monks  might  hold  the  lower 
acre,  and  nearer  to  the  sea,  in  West  de  Grancia,  with 
other  acres  which  were  divided  from  the  said  acre  by 
partition,  together  with  the  pasture  belonging  to  the 
same  land ;  with  half  the  homage  of  Chetel,  dwelling  in 
the  same  domain  ;  also  the  son  of  the  said  Chetel,  Aid- 
win,  and  Leuina  his  daughter.  Likewise  a  certain  mea- 
dow next  Hammes  (now  Hamsey),  called  Wildebroc.  And 
for  the  greater  security  of  the  said  grant,  the  said  Prior 
and  Convent  gave  one  hundred  marks  in  silver  for 
the  relief  of  the  said  land,  to  the  Earl  of  Warren. 
Witnesses  :  Koger,  caj)ellcmus ;  Hugh  de  Petro  Ponte  ; 
Piobert  de  Wesneval ;  Podbert  de  Petro  Ponte  ;  Rodbert 
de  Frieville  ;  Robert  his  son  :  Drogo  his  brother  ;  Gwido, 
Vicecomes ;  William  his  son  ;  William  de  Petro  Ponte  ; 
William,  constahidarius ;  Peter  Lovell  ;  Poger  de  Clera  ; 
Edwin,  j)'i'cshiter  of  Hammes  ;  Poger  de  Sancto  Vict[ore]; 
Podbert,  brother  of  John  ;  and  Palph  de  Mundisdier 
(Montdidier  ?). 

The  sixth  charter  is,  with  slight  alterations  in  the  spell- 
ing of  the  proper  names,  an  exact  copy  of  the  preceding. 

2.  The  second  charter  is  a  covenant  dated  the  year  of 
the  Incarnation,  1147  (l2th  of  King  Stephen),  between 
the  monks  of  St.  Pancras  and  John  de  Chaisneto,  to  the 
effect  that  since  the  said  John  had  given  to  them,  in  free 
alms,  his  half-land  of  Bristelmeston,  which  his  father 
Palph  held  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  he,  the  said  John, 
now  released  to  them  the  other  half-land  for  a  period  of 
seven  years,  quit  of  the  census  (or  tribute)  of  the  said 
land,  viz.,  for  sixty  marks  in  silver,  which  the  monks  had 
previously  given  him,  at  his  need.  And  these  were  the 
products,  viz.,  five  acres  and  a  half  sown  with  wheat,  and 
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six  acres  and  a  half  with  barley,  and  two  acres,  one  rood, 
with  oats.  Witnesses  :  Hugli  de  Perrepoiint,  Ptobert  de 
Frieville,  Ralph  de  Pleiz,  Drogo  de  Frieville,  William  de 
Perepount,Wido  de  Mercecourt,  William  his  son,  Edwin, 
jjresbijte)'  of  Hammes,  Kodbert  de  Chaisneto,  lloger  de 
Sancto  Victore,  Palph  de  Muntisdier  (Montdidier  ^),  and 
Hugh,  son  of  Richard. 

3.  The  third  charter,  undated,  but  probably  made  about 
the  year  1170 — is  a  grant  by  Roger,  Prior  of  Michelham,^ 
to  William,  Prior  of  Lewes,  of  a  rood  and  a  half  of  land, 
with  appurtenances,  in  Bristelmeston,  lying  between  the 
land  of  the  said  Prior  of  Lewes  and  the  wall  of  the  ceme- 
tery of  St.  Nicholas,^'  and  extending  itself  above  the  sea 
("  super  mare"),  towards  the  south,  in  exchange  for  a  rood 
and  a  half  of  land,  with  appurtenances,  in  the  same  town, 
which  sometime  belonged  to  the  said  Prior  of  Lewes  ;  to 
hold  for  ever,  free  of  all  custom  and  service.  Witnesses  : 
dominus  Amfrid  de  Feringes,  Henry  de  Hertfeld,  Simon 
de  Herboting,  Philip  de  Kyngeston,  Robert  de  Milston, 
Roger  le  Waleys,  John  de  Hyndedale,  John  de  Hore,  and 
others. 

4.  Charter  No.  4  is  a  grant  by  magister  R.  de  Kant,^ 
parson  of  the  church  of  Brighthelmeston,  to  John  de 
Brithelmeston,  for  a  perpetual  vicarage,  the  moiety  of  all 
fruits  and  vegetables  coming  from  the  said  church,  with 
all  oblations  and  obventions  of  the  altar,  to  hold  at^  an 
annual  rent  of  ten  marks  in  silver,  by  name  of  pension, 
at  three  terms  of  the  year,  viz.,  forty  shillings  at  the 
Purihcation,  forty  shillings  at  Easter,  and  four  marks  at 
the  Feast  of  St.  Bartholomew  ;  also  two  thousand  her- 
rings, payable  at  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Tho  said  John  to  bear  all  episcopal  charges  except  dedi- 
cation, and  to  undertake  the  cost  of  collecting  tithes  ; 
and  if  the  Bishop  should,  of  necessity,  impose  an  aid  upon 
the  clergy,  the  said  magister  R.  to  pay  a  moiety,  and  the 
said  John  in  like  manner.    Witnesses  :  doiiiuiiis  Edward, 

1  No  mention  is  nifidc  of  this  Roger  by  Dugdalc,  who  states,  liow- 
ever,  that  Prior  William  signed  a  charter  in  1170. 

2  Mr.  Sawyer  suggests  that  this  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  mention  of 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  by  name. 

'^  Mr.  Sawyer  stales  that  this  R.  de  Kant  is  the  tirst  parson  of 
Britrhton  on  record. 
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ccqjellcums,  Johelin  de  Plutune  (Plumpton  ?),  Jocelin, 
decanus  of  Iford,  William,  clericus,  Vivian,  capellanus, 
Simon  Warren,  Jacob,  mercator,  Kalph  de  Smythewyk, 
Kobert,  clericus,  Peter,  clericiis,  and  others. 

5.  The  fifth  charter,  dated  the  Vigil  of  St.  Nicholas, 
1282,  is  a  sale  by  Michael  de  Sevenoke  to  f rater  John  de 
Tenges,^  Prior  of  Lewes,  and  the  Convent  there,  of  Regi- 
nald Anyot,  his  native,  of  Brighthehiieston,  with  all  his 
goods  and  chattels,  for  forty  shillings  sterhng.  Witnesses : 
magister  Hugh  de  Pagrave,  Geoffrey  de  Marisco,  then 
seneschal  of  the  said  Prior,  Gilbert  de  Sikelfot,  clericus, 
Richard  de  pistrino,  John,  janitor,  Peter  de  Ponte,  Gil- 
bert, clericus,  and  others. 

6.  Charter  No.  6  is  a  copy  of  No.  1. 

7.  The  seventh  charter,  also  undated,  is  a  confirmation 
by  William  Earl  Warren  of  the  grant  from  John  de  Chai- 
seneto,  already  described  under  No.  1. 

8.  The  next  charter.  No.  8,  made  between  1135  and 
1151,  is  a  confirmation,  by  King  Stephen,  for  the  repose 
of  the  soul  of  King  Henry,  his  uncle,  and  for  the  health 
of  his  wife,  Matlldis,  and  their  children  ;  of  a  grant  by 
Earl  William  de  Warrene  to  the  monks  of  Lewes,  of 
lands  called  "  Southouera"  (Southover  ?),  etc.;  and  of  two 
churches  In  Bristelmeston,  with  their  appendages  f  also 
of  half  a  hide  of  land  In  the  same  town,  and  the  half-land 
which  belonged  to  John  de  Chaiseneto,  etc.;  to  hold  the 
same  with  tithes,  mill-service,  and  rents  of  money,  for 
ever.     No  names  of  witnesses  are  given. 

9.  The  ninth  charter,  also  undated,  is  a  grant  by  Wil- 
liam de  Warrena,  Earl  of  Surrey,  to  the  same  monks,  of 
the  tithe  of  his  hay  and  a  half-hide  of  land  in  Bristelme- 
stone,  which  belonged  to  Wynard  and  Brithmer  de  B'mea 
(Brygthmerynny),  with  land  which  he  held  of  Ralph,  son 
of  Warin,  and,  at  the  prayer  of  Peter,  vicecomes,  the  mill 
of  Mechinges  (now  Newhaven),  with  four  acres  of  land. 

10.  The  tenth  charter  is  likewise  without  date,  but 
was  probably  made  between  1135  and  1148.  It  is  a  grant 
from  William  de  Warrena,  son  of  Reginald  de  Warrena, 

^  Thyen^es,  called  by  Willis,  Tirenges  or  Fircugcs.  Hu  became 
Principal  of  a  foreign  monastery  in  1284. 

2  These  two  churclics  were  probably  that  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  the 
chantry  chapel  oi"  St.  UarLholomevv. 
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to  the  said  monks  of  St.  Paiicias,  of  two  virgatcs  of  land, 
and  the  third  part  of  the  fourth  part  of  a  virgate  of  land, 
with  appurtenances,  in  the  town  of  Bristehnestone  ;  which 
lands  Ailwin,  poletarius,  and  Aluric  Asse  held.  These 
men  he  gave  to  the  said  monks,  with  the  land  aforesaid, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  in  exchange  for  a  mill  in 
Mechinges  (now  Newhaven),  wdiich  the  lather  of  the  said 
William  o-ave  in  alms  when  he  became  a  monk  at  Lewes. 
No  names  of  witnesses  are  given. 

Here  the  charters  relating  to  Brighton  end.^  Immedi- 
ately upon  these  follow  a  like  number  relating  to  the 
manor  of  Athelingworth  (now  Atlingworth).  Three  only 
are  dated ;  but,  like  the  foregoing,  the  others  appear  to 
be  principally  of  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or  beginnhig  of 
the  thirteenth  century. 

Atling\vorth  is  a  manor  in  the  parish  of  Brighton, 
lying  in  different  copyhold  holdings,  north,  south,  east,  and 
west.  It  is  one  of  the  three  principal  manors,  the  others 
being  Brighthelmston,  Michelham,  and  Brighthelmston- 
Lewes. 

1.  The  first  charter  is  a  confirmation  by  Ralph  de  Clera, 
son  and  heir  of  Balph  de  Clera,  to  the  monks  of  Lewes, 
of  all  the  land  in  "  hakelmkeswrd'  ",  with  appurtenances, 
in  free,  pure,  and  paid  alms,  which  Ralph  his  father,  and 
Roger  his  paternal  uncle,  had  previously  given  to  them. 
Respecting  which  land  a  suit  had  arisen  in  the  King's 
Bench  between  the  said  parties,  at  which  the  said 
Ralph,  the  son,  renounced  all  claims  to  the  same,  in 
testimony  of  which  he  "  offered"  the  said  land,  by  his 
knife  ("per  mdtdlum  meum'^),  upon  the  greater  altar 
of  St.  Pancras,  the  day  in  which  Ralph  de  Plaiz,  his 
father-in-law,  was  received  there  to  be  buried.  The 
said  grant  and  confirmation  were  likewise  affirmed  by 
William,  Earl  Warren,  who  afiixed  his  seal  in  ratification 
of  the  same.  Witnesses  :  Robert  de  Petro  Ponte,  Hugh 
de  Plaiz,  Aucher  de  Frestanville,  Osbert  Giftard,  Richard 
de  Cumba,  William  de  Bellomonte,  Richard  de  Muchin, 
Reginald  de  Barsham,  Richer  de  Resthamtune,  scncscal- 

^  The  expression,  '^pcr  cultcllmn  mcum'\  refers  to  a  custom,  in  early 
times,  of  presenting-  a  knife  on  the  occasion  of  obtaininii;  a  grant  of 
land,  etc.  ;  which  Iciiifc  was  placed,  in  token,  upon  the  altar  of  some 
neighboui'ing  church. 
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lus ;  Adam  cle  Helles,  Robert  de  Stantun,  Richard  de 
Sancto  Edmundo,  Laurence,  clericus,  Geoffrey,  ccvpellanus, 
and  others. 

2.  Charter  No.  2  is  undated,  but  may  be  placed  between 
the  years  1163  and  1189.  It  is  a  release  by  Ralph  de 
Clera,  to  the  monks  of  Lewes,  of  the  whole  town  of  Athel- 
ingworthe,  with  the  inhabitants  and  produce  of  the  land, 
in  perpetual  alms,  quit  of  all  secular  service  ;  which  alms 
King  Henry  II  and  Earl  Hamelin,  the  lord  of  the  soil, 
had  conceded  and  confirmed  to  them.  Witnesses :  Hilary, 
jjcrsona  of  Sira,  John,  capellanus,  his  brother,  William 
Bainard,  miles,  Andrew,  caj^ellanus,  Martin,  nephew  of 
the  grantor,  Joseph,  marescallus  of  Lewes,  Philip,  car- 
pentarius,  Algar  de  Neutimber  (?),  Nicholas,  son  of  Hugh, 
cocus,  etc. 

3.  The  third  charter  is,  doubtless,  of  the  same  date  as 
the  last.  It  is  a  notification  by  the  same  Ralph  de  Clera 
to  his  bailifl:s  and  all  his  men,  of  the  preceding  release, 
enjoining  them  to  be  obedient  to  their  new  lords  in  all 
things,  without  reserve. 

4.  The  next  charter  is  also  of  the  time  of  King  Henry  II, 
viz.,  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  By  it  Ralph 
de  Clera.  brother  and  heir  of  Roerer  de  Clera,  confirms  to 
the  said  monks  of  Lewes  all  the  land  of  Athelincrworda, 
with  its  appurtenances,  which  his  brother  had  previously 
given  to  them.  This  he  does  for  the  health  of  Henry 
King  of  England  (Henry  II),  and  of  Ranulf  de  Glanville, 
and  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  above  named  Roger 
de  Clera,  his  brother,  and  of  the  Lady  Berta,  wife  of  the 
said  Ranulf  Witnesses  :  Ralph  de  Plaiz,  Ralph  his  son, 
William  de  Garenna,  Robert  de  Petra  Ponte,  Bartholo- 
mew de  Caineto  (Caisneto  or  Chesney),  Ralph  de  Chilte- 
tun  (Chiltington,  near  Lewes),  Pagan,  vicecomes  of  Lewes, 
Isaac  de  Lewes,  Isaac,  clericus,^  Ralph  de  Clera,  William, 
son  of  Ralph  de  Clera,  Henry,  dapifer,  William  Camb[er- 
lenge]  (Chamberlain  ?). 

5.  The  next  charter,  as  entered  in  the  cartulary,  ought 
to  have  j^receded  the  last,  it  being  a  grant  made  by  Roger 
de  Clere,  son  of  Roger  de  Clere,  to  the  monks  of  Lewes, 
of  all  the  land  of  Athelingworth,  of  which  the  last  charter 
is  a  confirmation.     The  witnesses  are — Hugh,  cap)ellanus 

^   Conv'crted  Jews. 
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of  St.  Mildred,  William  Baiiiard,  Bartholomew  Albus, 
Oddo  Caml)erlenge,  Henry  Alhus,  Gerbod/  Ro^^er,  capd- 
lanus  of  Gilford,  gen.  {.sic),  Walter,  cociis,  Hugh  de  Mel- 
lers,  William  Camberlenge,  Springfis  (sic). 

6.  The  next  charter  is  dated  in  the  first  year  after  the 
promotion  of  dominus  Baldewyn,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
to  be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  event  took  place 
in  the  year  1184,  the  30th  year  of  Henry  H.  It  is  a  cove- 
nant made  between  the  Convent  of  St.  Pancras  and  Balph 
de  Clera  respecting  the  land  of  Athelingworth.  By  it 
the  said  Ralph  agrees  to  release  the  whole  of  the  said 
land  to  the  Convent,  whilst  the  Prior  and  Convent,  at 
the  advice  of  friends  upon  both  sides,  regrant  the  same 
to  him  for  the  term  of  his  life  ;  the  said  Ilalph  to  pay 
annually  a  mark  in  silver,  at  Easter,  by  the  name  of 
"  rent"  ("  nomine  Jirme");  the  land  to  revert  to  the  said 
Convent  after  his  death,  without  let  or  hindrance  by  his 
heirs.  Witnesses  :  Ralph  de  Plaiz  and  Ralph  his  son, 
William  de  Garenna  (Warren),  Robert  de  Petra  Ponte, 
Bartholomew  de  Keineto,  Ralph  de  Chittitune,  Pagan, 
vicecome.s,  Y suae  de  Lewes,  Ysaac,  clericus,  Ralph  de  Clera, 
William  de  Clera,  Henry,  senescallus,  William  Camber- 
lenge, and  others. 

7.  Charter  No.  7  is  without  date.  It  is  a  notification  by 
Awise  de  Gurnaio  to  the  Sheriff  and  county  of  Sussex,  of 
her  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  Prior  and  Convent  of 
Lewes  to  ah  the  land  of  Athelingworth  and  its  appurte- 
nances, by  gift  of  Roger  de  Clera,  her  husband.  Where- 
fore she  sends  Walter  de  Forda,  her  seneschal,  and  John 
de  Benetfeld,"  her  knight,  to  deliver  seizin  to  them,  toge- 
ther with  the  produce  of  the  land  and  the  homage  of  the 
men.     No  names  of  witnesses  are  given. 

8.  The  charter  following  was  probably  executed  between 
the  years  1190  and  1202.  It  is  a  covenant  made  between 
the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Lewes  and  Hawisa  de  Gurneio, 
the  widow  of  Ralph  de  Clera,  by  which  it  is  agreed  that 
the  said  monks  shall  hold  the  whole  land  of  Atheling- 
worth, which  she  received  as  dower  from  her  husband, 

^  Mr.  Sawyer  conjectures  this  to  have  been  Slierboil,  brotlier  of  Gun- 
dreda,  wife  of  WiUiam  Eai-l  Warren,  and  reputed  daughter  of  the 
Conqueror.      She  died  in  1085. 

2  lienfield,  in  Hangleton  parish. 
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at  an  annual  rent  of  £8,  to  be  paid  at  lier  manor  of 
Hinglescumb  at  a  period  when  other  rents  were  paid  ; 
the  said  land  at  her  death  to  revert  to  the  said  monks, 
as  granted  to  them  by  Roger  de  Clera  and  Ralph  his 
brother,  and  confirmed  by  the  charters  of  King  Henry  of 
happy  memory  (Henry  II),  and  of  Earl  Hamelin,  the  lord 
of  the  soil.  And  for  better  security  of  the  charter,  the 
said  parties,  together  with  Alianor,  the  Queen  of  England, 
and  dominus  Seftrid  (II),  Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  Earl 
Hamelin,  "fortified"  it  with  their  seals. 

9.  The  next  charter  is  dated  in  the  third  year  of 
Edward  III  (1330),  and  is  a  covenant  made  between  Isa- 
bella Trauchemeir^  of  Hastings,  and  German  le  Yoiige  of 
Athelingworth,  whereby  the  said  Isabella  leases  to  him 
a  messuage,  with  ten  acres  of  arable  land  and  pasture 
adjacent,  in  Athelingworth,  for  ten  years,  at  an  annual 
rent  of  65.  sterling;  the  said  Isabella  to  sustain  the  messu- 
age at  her  own  expense,  the  said  German  finding  straw 
for  the  covering  of  the  same. 

10.  The  last  charter  relating  to  Athelingworth,  No.  10, 
has  likewise  a  date,  viz.,  the  14th  year  of  Edward  II 
(1321).  It  is  a  release  by  Hugh  de  Hamme  to  Isabella, 
widow  of  Robert  Greuchemer,  of  the  custody  of  John, 
son  and  heir  of  the  said  Robert,  with  the  lands  and  tene- 
ments he  [Robert]  held  of  the  said  Hugh,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  by  knight's  service,  in  Athelingworth,  as  of  the 
manor  of  Athelingworth,  and  remaining  in  his  hands  by 
release  of  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Lewes  ;  to  hold 
until  the  coming  of  age  of  the  said  heir,  together  with  his 
marriage.  The  said  Isabella  to  keep  the  said  heir  becom- 
ingly, and  to  maintain  the  houses  and  edifices  in  as  good 
condition,  if  not  better,  than  she  received  them.  No 
names  of  witnesses  are  given. 

Here  the  deeds  relating  to  Atlingworth  end. 

^  Tranche  la  Mer,  the  name  of  a  favourite  sea-captain,  temp.  Eichard  I. 
So  named  for  his  good  navigation.  This  name  was  spelt  "  Trauk- 
mere"  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  still  found  as  Traugmar  in  and 
about  Brio-hton. 
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APPENDIX. 

{Cott.  MS.  Vesp.  P.  XV,  fn.  119.) 


B  R  Y  G  T  H  E  L  M  E  S  T  0  N. 

[No.  I.]  Bap.  dc  Lcivis.     Brygthdmeston. 

C'arto.  (pialilcr  Johannes  de  Chaisneto  cleclit  deo  et  Sancto  Pancra- 
cio  et  iiionacliis  de  Lewes,  dimidiam  terrani  quani  pater  suns 
Radulfus  halniit  in  Bristelmestona,  cum  omnibus  liominilius 
ad  ipsam  terram  pertinentibus,  scilicet,  v  virgatas  terre  et  iiij""" 
cottarios  et  quoddam  pratum  juxta  hammcs,  etc, 

Sciant  presentes  et  futuri  quod  ego  Johannes  de  Chaisneto,  dono 
deo  et  Sancto  Pancracio  et  monachis  ibidem  deo  servientibus,  in 
lil)era  elemosiua,  pro  salute  anime  niee  et  pro  animabus  patris 
et  matris  mee,  et  omnium  parentum  meorum,  dimidiam  terram 
quam  pater  mens  Radulfus  habuit  in  Bristelmestona,  eo  die  quo 
ipse  fuit  vivus  et  mortuus  ;  cum  omnibus  hominibus  ad  ipsam  ter- 
ram pertinentibus,  et  cum  aliis  pertinenciis  suis,  videlicet  v  virgatas 
terre  assisas  de  hominibus  istis,  Luone,  Mattercilda/  Alurico,  Pal- 
mario,  Salida,  et  Marcertilda^  matre  ipsius  Salide,  et  iiij"""  cotarios 
cum  terris  quas  tenent,  videlicet,  Edwardum,  Martinum,  Wifwi- 
num,^  tilinm  Eadsi  et  Samam  viduam,  et  dimidium  dominii  mei  in 
eadem  villa,  sic  partiti,  ut  monachi  habeant  subteriorem  acram  et 
propinquiorem  mari,  in  west  de  grancia,  cum  aliis  acris  que  ad 
illam  acram  divise  fuerunt  in  particione,  et  cum  pastura  ad  eandem 
terram  pertinente  et  cum  dimidio  humagio  Chetelli,  in  ipso  dominio 
manentis.  Dono  eciam  ilium  filium  ipsius  Chetelli,  Aldwinum,  et 
filiam  ejus  Leuinam:'  omnino  lilteros.  Insuper  dono  illis  quoddam 
pratum  juxta  hammes,  quod  vocatur  Wildebroc.  Hanc  supradic- 
tam  donacionem  ego  Johannes  de  Chaisneto  adquietabo  monachis, 
de  meo  proprio,  versus  homines  de  omnibus  rebus.  Et  ut  hec 
donacio  esset  firma  et  liljera  et  quieta  imperpetuum.  Prior  et  Con- 
ventus  dederunt  michi  C  marcas  argenti  ad  relevandum  terram 
versus  dominum  meum  Coniik'm  de  Warenna.  Testibus,  Rogero 
capollano,  Hugoiu;  de  Retro  Ronte,  Roberto  de  AVesneual,  Rodberto 
de  Retro  I'onte,  liodberto  de  Frievilla,  Roberto  filio  suo,  Drogone, 
fratre  ejus,  Gwidone,  vicecomite,  Willelmo  filio  suo,  Willelmo  de 
Retro  Route,  Willelmo  constabulo,  I*etro  Louell,  Rogero  de  Clera, 
Edwino,  presbitero,  de  llammes,  Rogero  de  Sancto  Victore,  Rod- 
berto fratre  Johannis,  Radulfo  de  Mundisdier'. 

[No.  2.] 

Convencio  et  concordia  inter  monachos  de  Sancto  Pancracio  et 
Johannem  de  Cliaisneto,  scilicet,  quod  idem  Johannes  conces- 
sit eidem  monachis,  alteram  medietatem  terre  in  Bristelmes- 

1  Matilda.  "  "  Vlfwiiuiiu"  iu  charter  No.  G. 
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tona,  tenendum  eisdem  septeni  annis,  libere,  scilicet,  pro  Ix. 
marcis  argenti  qiias  dicti  monaclii  ei  dederunt. 

Hec  est  convencio  inter  monachos  de  Sancto  Pancracio  et  Jolian- 
nem  de  Chaisneto,  scilicet,  postqnam  ipse  Johannes  dederat  mona- 
cliis  illis,  in  libera  elemosina,  dimidiam  terram  siiam  de  Bristel- 
mestona  quam  pater  suns  Eadulfus  tenebat  eo  die  quo  fuit  vivus 
et  mortuus,  concessit  eisdem  monachis  alteram  medietatem  terre 
illius  ad  tenendum  vij  annis,  libere  et  quiete  pro  censu  illius  terre, 
scilicet,  pro  Ix  marcis  argenti,  quas  monachi  dederunt  ei  ante,  pro 
necessitate  sua,et  ipse  Johannes  adquietabit  monachis  illam  terram 
de  suo  projjrio,  versus  omnes  homines,  de  omnibus  rebus  usque  ad 
predictum  terminum.  Interim  vero  monachi  habebunt  in  ilia  terra 
quicquid  ipse  Johannes  haberet  in  ea,  si  sibi  retinuisset  illam,  et 
banc  convencionem  affidavit  predictus  Johannes  ad  tenendum. 
Facta  est  auteni  hec  convencio  anno  ab  incarnacione  domini 
m°c.xlvij°.  Data  die  festi  Sancti  Marci  Evangeliste.  Hec  sunt  in- 
stauramenta,  v  acre  et  dimidium  seminate  de  frumento  et  vj  acre 
et  dimidium  de  ordeo  et  ij  acre  et  j  roda  de  avena.  Hii  sunt  testes, 
Hugo  de  Perrepount,  Ptodbertus  de  Freiville,  Eadulfus  de  Pleiz, 
Drogo  de  Frieville,  Willelmus  de  Perepount,  Wido  de  IMercecurt, 
Willelmus  filius  ejus,  Edwinus  presl;)iter  de  Hammes,  Rodbertus  de 
Chaisneto,  Eogerus ,  de  Sancto  Victore,  Eadulfus  de  Muntisdier, 
Hugo  filius  Eicardi. 

[No.  3.] 
Carta  indentata  qualiter  Prior  et  Conventus  de  Michelham  dede- 
runt Priori  et  Conventui  de  Lewes,  unam  rodam  terre  et  dimi- 
diam cum  pertinenciis  in  Bristelmestona  in  escambium  unius 
rode  terre  et  dimidie  in  eadem  villa  cj^ue  aliquando  fuerunt 
dictorum  Prioris  et  Conventus  de  Lewes,  etc. 

Sciant  presentes  et  futuri,  quod  nos  Eogerus,  Prior  de  Michel- 
ham  et  ejusdem  loci  conventus,  dedimus,  concessimus  et  present! 
carta  nostra  confirmavimus,  Willelmo,  Priori  de  Lewes,  et  successo- 
ribus  ejus  et  ecclesie  sue  de  Lewes,  unam  rodam  terre  et  dimidiam, 
cum  pertinenciis  in  Bristelmestona,  que  jacent  inter  terram  pre- 
dict! Prioratus  de  Lewes,  et  murum  cimiteri!  sancti  Michaelis,  et 
extendunt  se  supra  mare  versus  meridiem,  in  escambium  unius 
rode  terre  et  dimidie  cum  pertinenciis  in  eadem  villa  que  alicpiando 
fuerunt  predict!  Prioris  de  Lewes.  Haliendas  et  tenendas  de  nobis 
et  successoribus  nostris  et  predictam  ecclesiani  nostram  de  Michel- 
ham  predicto  Priori  de  Lewes  et  successoribus  suis,  et  ecclesie  sue 
de  Lewes  in  perpetuum  escambium,  bene  et  in  pace,  libere  et  qui- 
ete, ab  omnibus  consuetudinibus  et  serviciis,  inperpetuum.  Et 
nos  predict!  Prior  et  Conventus  de  ]\Iichelham  et  successores  nos- 
tri,  predictam  rodam  terre  et  dimidiam  cum  pertiuenciis  waranti- 
zabimus,  acquietabimus  et  defendemus,  predictis  Priori  de  Lewes, 
et  successoribus  suis  et  ecclesie  sue  de  Lewes  contra  omnes  gentes 
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inperpetuum.  In  cujus  rci  testimonium,  prescnti  carte,  si.^illum 
conimunitatis  nostre,  fecimus  apponi.  Hiis  testibus,  domino  Am- 
frido  de  Feringes,  Henrico  de  Hertfeld,  Simone  de  Harbeting,  Phil- 
lipo  de  Kyngestune,  Iloberto  de  jMil.ston,  liogero  le  Waleys,  Johanne 
de  Hyndedale,  Johanne  de  Hore,  etc. 

[No.  4.] 
Carta  qualiter  Magister  E.  de  Kant,   persona  ecclesie  de  Brigt- 
lielmestone  dedit  Johanni  de  Brigthelmeston,  in  vicariam  per- 
petuam,  medietateni  omnium  frugum  et  oblacionis  altaris,  pro 
decern  marcis  argcnti,  per  annum. 

Sciant  presentes  et  futuri  quod  ego  magister  R  de  Kant,  persona 
ecclesie  de  Brighthelmeston,  dedi  et  concessi  et  hac  present!  carta 
mea  confirmavi  Johanni  de  Brithehneston,  in  vicariam  perpetuam, 
medietateni  omnium  frugum  et  leguminum  proveniencium  de  pre- 
dicta  ecclesia,  et  omnes  oblaciones  et  obvenciones  altaris.  Haben- 
das  et  tenendas  tota  vita  sua.  Eeddendo  michi  annuatira  x  mar- 
cas  argenti,  tanquam  persone,  nomine  pensionis,  ad  tres  terminos, 
scilicet,  ad  Purificacionem  quadraginta  solidos,  ad  Pentecosten 
quadraginta  solidos,  et  ad  festum  Sancti  Bartholomei  quatuor  mar- 
cas,  et  duo  millia  allecta  pacabilia  ad  Purificacionem  Beate  ]\Iarie. 
Johannes  vero,  omnia  onera  episcopalia  sustinebit,  preter  dedicaci- 
onem,  et  in  decimis  colligendis  totum  custum  apponet,  et  si  domi- 
nus  episcopus  aliqua  necessitate  clericis  aliquod  ausilium  imposu- 
erit,  ego  medietatem  acquietabo  et  me  medietateni  (sic).  Et  ut  hec 
concessio  rata  sit  et  firnia,  earn  sigilli  mei  munimine  roboravi.  Hiis 
testibus,  domino  Edwardo,  capellano,  Johelino  de  Plumtune  (?), 
Jocelino,  decano  de  Jford,  Willelmo  clerico,  Viviano  capellano, 
Simone  Warenne,  Jacobo  mercatore,  Eadulfo  de  Smythewyk,  Ko- 
berto  clerico,  Petro  clerico,  et  multis  aliis. 

[No.  5.] 
Carta  qualiter  Michael  de  Sevenoke  vendidit  et  quietum  clamavit, 
Priori  et  Conventui  de  Lewes,  Eeginaldum  Onyot,  nativum 
suum,  de  Brigthelmestona,  cum  sequela  sua,  pro  xl  solidis  ster- 
lingorum,  etc. 

Universis  presentes  literas  visuris  vel  audituris,  IMicliael  de 
Sevenoke  salutem.  Xoveritis  me  vendidisse  et  dimisisse,  ac  om- 
nino  quietum  clamasse,  pro  me  et  heredibus  meis,  inperpetuum, 
fratri  Johanni  de  Tenges,  Priori  Lewes,  et  ejusdem  loci  Conventui, 
Eeginaldum  Onyot,  quondam  nativum  meum  de  Brighthelmestona, 
cum  tota  sequela  sua  et  catallis  suis,  pro  xl.  solidis  sterlingorum. 
Habendum  predicto  Priori  et  ejusdem  loci  Conventui,  pro  me  et 
heredibus  meis.  Ita  nee  quod  ego  nee  heredes  niei  nee  aliquis  pro 
me  vel  pro  nobis,  in  predicto  Eeginaldo  vel  ejus  sequela,  ; 
juris  vel  clamii,  juste,  de  cetero,  poterimus  aut  debemus  e: 
vel  calumpniare.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium,  huic  scripto  si 
meum  apposui.  Hiis  testibus,  mngistro  Hugone  de  Pagrav 
188tj  S 
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frido  de  Marisco,  tunc  tempore  senescallo  domini  Prioris,  Gilberto 
Sikelfot,  clerico,  Ricardo  de  Pistrino,  Johanne  Janitore,  Petro  de 
Ponte,  Gilberto  Heiidy,  clerico,  et  multis  aliis.  Date  apnd  Lewes, 
die  saiibati,  in  vigiliis  Sancti  Nicholai,  anno  domini  m°.cc.  octoge- 
simo  secundo. 

[No.  6.] 
A  copy  of  No.  1. 

[No.  7.] 
Carta  qualiter  Willelmus,  Comes  de  Warenna,  confirmavit  donacio- 
nem  qnam  Jobannes  de  Chaisneto  dedit  monacbis  de  Lewes, 
videlicet,  dimidiam  terram  suam  de  Bristelmestona  cum  omni- 
bus hominibus  ad  earn  pertinentibus,  etc. 

Sciant  presentes  et  futuri,quod  ego  Willelmus,  Comes  de  Warenna, 
concedo  in  libera  elemosina  et  bac  present!  carta  mea  confirmo, 
donacionem  quam  Johannes  de  Cbaisneto  dedit  deo  et  Sancto  Pan- 
cracio  et  monacbis  ibidem  deo  servientibus,  videlicet,  dimidiam 
terram  suam  de  Bristelmestona,  quam  pater  suns  Piadulfus  babuit 
60  die  quo  ipse  fuit  vivus  et  mortuus,  cum  omnibus  hominibus  ad 
ipsam  terram  pertinentibus,  et  cum  pasturis  et  aliis  pertinenciis 
suis,  et  quoddam  pratum  juxta  hammes,  quod  vocatur  Wyldebrok, 
hanc  supradictam  donacionem  ipse  Johannes  de  Cbaisneto  adquie- 
tabit  monacbis  de  suo  proprio,  versus  me  et  versus  omnes  alios  de 
omnibus  rebus.     Testes,  etc. 

[No.  8.] 

Carta  qualiter  Stephanus,  rex  Anglie,  confirmavit  donacionem  quam 
Willelmus,  Comes  de  Warenna,  fecit  deo  et  Sancto  Pancracio, 
scilicet,  de  terra  de  Southenovera,  et  in  Brigthelmstona  ij^^  ec- 
clesias,  et  in  eadem  dimidiam  hidam  terre,  etc. 

Stephanus,  rex  Anglorum,  omnibus  fidelibus  suis  Francis  et 
Anglis  tocius  Anglie,  salutem.  Sciatis  quod  pro  anima  regis  Hen- 
rici,  avunculi  mei,  et  aliorum  predecessorum  meorum,regum  Anglie, 
et  pro  salute  anime  mee  et  Matildis  regine,  uxoris  mee,  et  puero- 
rum  meorum,  concedo  et  confirmo  illam  donacionem,  quam  Comes 
AVillelmus  de  Warenna  fecit  deo  et  ecclesie  Sancti  Pancracii  de 
Lewes  et  monacbis  ibidem  deo  servientibus,  scilicet,  de  terra  que 
dicitur  Southevera,  etc.  Et  in  Bristelmestona  duas  ecclesias  cum 
.appendiciis  earum,  et  in  eadem  villa  dimidiam  hidam  terre,  et 
dimidiam  terram  que  fuit  Johannis  de  Chaisneto,  etc.  Quare  volo 
et  firniiter  precipio,  quod  ecclesia  predicta  Sancti  Pancracii  et  mona- 
chi  ibidem  deo  servientes,  has  predictas  terras  et  tenuras  et  eccle- 
sias et  decimas  et  molendina  et  redditus  denariorum,  teneant  et  in 
perpetuam  elemosinam  possideant,  cujuscumque  donacionis  sint  de 
feodo  ipsius  Comitis,  bene  et  in  pace,  libere  et  honorifice,  et  quiete, 
in  omnibus,  sicut  Comes  Willelmus  Warenne  illas  eis  dedit  et  con- 
cessit, et  carta  sua  confirmavit.     Testes,  etc. 
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[No.  9.] 
Carta  qualitcr  Willelmus  de  Warenna,  Comes  Surregie  dedit  deo 
et  Sancto  Pancracio  ct  monachis  de  Lewes,  deciniam  feni  siii 
et  dimidiam  hidaiii  terre  in  liristclmestona,  (j^ue  fiiit  Winardi 
et  Brygthmerymy,  etc. 

Noverint  prcsentes  et  futuri,  quod  ego  Willelmus  de  Warenna, 
Comes  Sudreie,  dono  deo  et  Sancto  rancracio,  pro  anima  mea  et 
patris  mei  et  matris  mee  ac  fratris  niei  Ilaynaldi,  deciniam  feni 
mei  ct  dimidiam  hidam  terre  apud  Bristelmestona,  que  fuit  Wyn- 
ardi  et  Brithmermi  de  Bermea,  cum  terra  quam  tenebat  de  Piadulfo 
filio  Warini,  et  precatu  Petri  vicecomitis,  molendinum  de  Mecliin- 
ges  cum  quatuor  acris  terre. 

[No.  10.] 
Carta  qualiter  Willelmus  de  Warenna  dedit  deo  et  Sancto  Pancra- 
cio et  monachis  de  Lewes,  ij"^  virgatas  terre,  etc.,  in  escam- 
bium  moleudini  de  Mecliinge  quod  pater  mens  eis  ante  dona- 
verat,  etc. 

Sciant  presentes  et  futuri  quod  ego  Willelmus  de  Warenna,  filius 
Eeginaldi  de  Warenna,  concessi  et  dedi  ecclesie  Sancti  Pancracii 
de  Lewes,  et  monachis  ibidem  deo  servientibus,  in  liberam  et  per- 
petuam  elemosinam,  duas  virgatas  terre  et  terciam  partem  quarte 
partis  unius  virgate  terre,  cum  omnibus  pertinenciis  suis  in  villa 
de  Bristelmestona,  quas  terras  Ailwinus  Poletarius  et  Aluricus 
Asse  tenent,  lios  homines  dedi  predictis  monachis  cum  prefata 
terra,  cum  uxoribus  et  liberis  eorum,  in  escambium  molendini  de 
Mechinges  quod  pater  mens  eis  elemosinam  dedit,  quando  ipse 
monachum  apud  Lewes  devenit.  Has  prefatas  terras  ego  et  liere- 
des  mei  warantizabimus  sepedictis  monachis  contra  omnes  homi- 
nes. Et,  de  omni  seculari  servicio  et  exaccione,  eos  acquietabimus. 
Ut  autem  liec  concessio  et  donacio  mea  firma  et  stabilis  inperpe- 
tuum  permaneat,  earn  presenti  scripto  et  sigillo  meo  coufirmavi. 
Hiis  testibus,  etc. 


ATHELINGWOPtTH. 

[No.  I.]  Rap.  de  Lewes.     Athcl'ingivorth. 

Carta  qualiter  Eadulfus  de  Clera  dedit  deo  et  Sancto  Pancracio  et 
monachis  de  Lewes,  totam  terram  de  Athelingworthe  cum 
omnibus  pertinenciis  in  perpetuam  elemosinam,  et  qualiter 
Willelmus,  Comes  Warenne,  eandem  donaciouem  coufirmavit, 
etc. 

Eadulfus  de  Clera,  filius  et  heres  Eadulfi  de  Clera, omnibus  sancte 
matris  ecclesie  filiis,  tani  presentibus  quam  futuris,  Salutem  in 
domino.  Sciatis  quod  concedo  et  hac  carta  mea  confirmo,  deo  et 
monachis  ibidem  deo  servientibus,  totam  terram  de  hakelmkeswrd' 
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cum  omnibus  pertineuciis  suis,  in  liberam  et  puram  et  solntam 
elemosinam,  quam,  videlicet,  terram,  Eadulfus,  pater  mens,  et 
Eogerus,  patruus  meus,  eidem  monasterio  ante  donaverant.  Et  de 
qua,  scilicet,  terra,  in  Curia  Eegis  prius  inter  nos  placitum  fuit 
motum,  qnam  eis  omnino  quietam  et  solutam  clamavi,  et  omne 
clamium  meum  eis  remisi.  Et  in  testimonium  hujus  quiete  clama- 
cionis  et  concessionis,  ego  Eadulfus  eandem  terram  optuli,  per  cul- 
tellum  meum,  super  majus  altare  Sancti  Pancracii,  eodem  die  quo 
Eadulfus  de  Plaiz,  pater  meus  in  lege,  receptus  fuit  ibi  ad  sepeli- 
endum.  Et  hanc  concessionem  et  confirm  a  cionem  eis  feci,  pro 
salute  antecessorura  meorum,  et  mea,  et  heredum  meorum,  et  uxo- 
ris  mee,  et  predicti  Eadulfi  de  Plaiz.  Et  ego  et  heredes  mei  waran- 
tizabimus  et  manutenebimus,  eisdem  monachis,  predictam  terram  de 
hakelmkeswrd',  integre,  contra  omnes  homines  et  omnes  feminas, 
sicut  proprium  jus  monachorum.  Et  ne  aliquis  heredum  meorum 
vel  quilibet  alius  aliquid  possit  dicere  contra  cartas  vel  donacionem 
antecessorum  meorum,  vel  contra  firmacionera  meam,  vel  in  aliquo 
eis  resistere,  ego  Eadulfus  de  Clera  sicut  verus  heres  Eadulfi  de 
Clera,  ad  majorem  securitatem  eorum,  dictam  terram  cum  omnibus 
pertinenciis,  eis  dono  et  concede  in  liberam  et  puram  et  perpetuam 
elemosinam,  et  eis  hac  present!  carta  confirmo.  Et  ego  Willelmus, 
Comes  Warenne,  huic  presenti  confirmacioni  et  concessioni  pre- 
dicti Eadulfi  de  Clera,  de  tota  predicta  terra  de  hakelmkeswrd' 
cum  suis  pertinenciis,  testimonium  perhibeo  et  hoc  presenti  sigillo 
meo  confirmo.  Hiis  testibus,  Eoberto  de  Petraponte,  Hugone  de 
Plaiz,  Anchero  de  Frestanville,  Osberto  Giffard,  Eicardo  de  Cumba, 
Willelmo  de  Bellomonte,  Eicardo  de  Nuchim,  Eeginaldo  de  Bars- 
ham,  Eichero  de  Eestham,  tunc  senescallo,  Adam  de  Helles,  Eoberto 
de  Stantun,  Eicardo  de  Sancto  Edmundo,  Laurencio,  clerico,  Gal- 
frido,  capellano,  et  multis  aliis. 


[No.  2.] 

Carta  cpialiter  Eadulfus  de  Clera  concessit  et  quietum  clamavit, 
deo  et  monachis  de  Lewes,  totam  villam  de  Athelingworthe 
cum  liominibus  et  instauramenlo  et  vestura  ejusdem  terre  in- 
perpetuum  elemosinam,  etc. 

Eadulfus  de  Clera  omnibus  Sancte  Ecclesie  filiis,  tam  presenti- 
hus  quam  futuris,  salutem.  Sciatis  me  concessisse  et  quietam 
clamavi,  et  presenti  carta  mea  confirmavi,  deo  et  ecclesie  Sancti 
Pancracii  et  monachis  ejusdem  loci, totam  villam  de  Adelingthwrthe 
cum  hominibus  et  instauramento  meo  et  vestura  ejusdem  terre  in 
liberam  et  perpetuam  elemosinam,  et  quietam  ab  omni  servicio 
seculari.  Quare  volo  et  firmiter  precipio  quod  predicti  monachi 
habeantet  teneant  predictam  villam  cum  omnibus  pertinenciis  suis 
inperpetuum,  sicut  liberam  elemosinam  quam  eis  concessi  pro  me 
et  pro  omnibus  ad  me  pertinentibus.  Hanc  elemosinam  dominus 
rex  Henricus,  et  comes  Hamelinus,  dominus  fundi,  concesserunt  et 
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cartis  suis  confinnavcnint.  Testil)U.s,  Hilario,  persona  de  Sira, 
Johanne,  capellano,  IVatre  ejus,  Willclmo  IJainardo,  milite,  Andrea, 
capellano,  Martino,  nepote  nieo,  Josepho,  inarcscallo  de  Lewes, 
Philippo,  carpentario,  Algaro  de  Neutiniber  (?),  Nicholao  lilio  Ilugo- 
nis  coci,  etc. 

[No.  3.] 

Carta  (pialiter  Eadulfus  de  Clera  dedit  deo  et  Sancto  Tancracio  et 
monachis  de  Lewes,  totam  terram  de  Atlielingworthe,  cum 
toto  instauraniento  et  cum  tota  vestitura  ipsius  terre,  etc. 

Eadulfus  de  Clera  ballivis  et  omnilnis  honiini1)US  suis  de  Atliel- 
ingworth,  salutem.  Sciatis  cpiod  ego  totam  Audelingword'  cum 
toto  instauramento,  et  cum  tota  vestitura  ipsius  terre,  et  cum  toto 
reragio  redditus  mei,  et  vos  omnes  homines  meos  (^uietos  clanuivi 
deo  "et  Sancto  Pancracio  et  monachis  suis.  Quare  precipio  vobis 
ut  amodo  sitis  intendentes  eis,  sicut  dominis  vestris,  ex  toto  sine 
ali(|UO  retenemento,  valete. 

[No.  4.] 
Carta  qualiter  Eadulfus  de  Clera  dedit  et  confirmavit  deo  et  bancto 
Pancracio  et  monachis  de  Lewes,  totam  terram  de  Atheling- 
worth  in  perpetuam  elemosinam  quam  Eogerus,  frater  suus, 
ante  donaverat. 

Eadulfus  de  Clera,  frater  et  heres  Eogeri  de  Clera,  omnibus  sancte 
matris  ecclesie  filiis,  tam  presentibus  quam  futuris,  salutem.  Scia- 
tis quod  ego  dono  et  concede  et  present!  carta  mea  confirmo,  deo 
et  ecclesie  Sancti  Pancracii  de  Lewes,  et  monachis  ibidem  deo  ser- 
vientibus,  totam  terram  de  Athelingworda  cum  omnibus  pertinen- 
ciis  suis  in  liberam  et  puram  et  perpetuam  elemosinam, quam,  vide- 
licet, terram,  Eogerus,  frater  mens,  eisdem  monachis  in  elemosinam 
ante  donaverat.  £t  banc  donacionem  et  confirmacionem,  ego  feci 
eis  pro  salute  domini  nostri  Henrici,  regis  Anglie,  et  mea,et  Eanulfi 
de  Glanvilla,  et  pro  anima  prenominati  Eogeri  de  Clera,  fratris 
mei,  et  pro  anima  domine  Berte,  uxoris  predict!  Eandulfi  de  Glan- 
villa. Ego  itaque  et  heredes  mei,  guarantizabimus  et  manutenebi- 
mus  eisdem  monachis,  sepedictam  terram  de  Atlielingworthe,  erga 
omnes  homines,  sicut  liberam  et  quietam  elemosinam,  corpus  eciam 
meuni  dono  eisdem  loco  Sancti  Pancracii,  et  fratribus  meis  mona- 
chis de  Lewes,  ibidem  sepeliendum.  Testibus,  Eadulfo  de  Plaiz, 
Eadulfo,  filio  ejus,  Willelmo  de  Garenna,  Eoberto  de  Petraponte, 
Bartholomeo  de  Caineto,  Eadulfo  de  Chiltetune,  Pagano,  vicecomite 
de  Lewes,  Isaac  de  Lewes,  Isaac,  clerico,  Eadulfo  de  Clera,  Willel- 
mo filio  Eadulfi  de  Clera,  Henrico,  dapifero,  Willelmo  Camber- 
[lenge]. 

[No.  5.] 

Carta  (pialiter  Eogerus  de  Clera,  fdius  Eogeri  de  Clera,  dedit  deo 
et  Sancto  Pancracio,  et  monachis  de  Lewes,  in  puram  et  per- 
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petuam  elemosinam,  totam  terram  de  Atlielingworthe  cum 
omnibus  pertinenciis  suis,  etc. 

Sciant  presentes  et  futuri  quod  ego  Eogerus  de  Clere,  filius 
Eogeri  de  Clere,  dedi  et  concessi  deo  et  Sancto  Pancracio  de  Lewes, 
et  monachis  ibidem  deo  servientibus,  totam  terram  meam  de  Athel- 
ingworthe,  cum  omnibus  pertinenciis  suis,  pro  salute  domini  mei 
Henrici,  regis  Anglie,  et  pro  salute  anime  mee,  et  omnium  anteces- 
sorura  et  successorum  meorum,  in  perpetuam  elemosinam,  ita  libere 
et  quiete  tenendam,  sicut  ego  et  antecessores  mei  unquam  melius 
tenuimus  et  liberius.  Et  banc  tenuram  eis  presenti  carta  mea  cou- 
firmavi.  Hiis  testibus,  Hugone  capellano  de  Sancta  Mildreda, 
Willelmo  Bainarde,  Bartliolomeo  Albo,  Oddone  Camljerlenge,  Hen- 
rico Albo,  Gerbod,  Rogero,  capellano  de  Gildford,  gen'  [generoso  ?], 
Waltero,  coco,  Hugone  de  Mellers,  Willelmo  Camberlenge,  Spring- 
fis  [sic]. 

[No.  6.] 

Carta  qualiter  Radulfus  de  Clera  quietum  clamavit  et  confirmavit 
ecclesie  Sancti  Pancracii,  totam  terram  de  Atlielingwortb,  et 
qualiter  Prior  et  Conventus  de  Lewes  concesserunt  dictam 
terram  predicto  Eadulfo,  ad  terminum  vite  sue,  pro  j  marca 
argenti  per  annum. 

Sciant  presentes  et  futuri*  quod  bee  convencio  facta  est  et  pre- 
senti cirograpbo  confirmata,  inter  Conventum  Sancti  Pancracii  de 
Lewes  et  Eadulfum  de  Clera,  super  terra  de  Atlielingwortb,  scili- 
cet, quod  Eadulfus  de  Clera  quietam  clamavit  et  carta  sua  confir- 
mavit, ecclesie  Sancti  Pancracii,  totam  terram  de  Atlielingwortb 
cum  omnibus  pertinenciis  suis,  in  liberam  et  puram  et  perpetuam 
elemosinam.  Prior  vero  et  Conventus  Sancti  Pancracii,  mediante 
consilio  amicoruin  utriusque  partis,  concesserunt  predicto  Eadulfo 
de  Clera,  prefatam  terram  de  Atbelingwortlie.  Habendam  et  tenen- 
dam de  eis  tantummodo  in  vita  sua,  reddendo  inde  eis,  annuatim, 
unam  marcam  argenti  ad  Pascbam,  sub  nomine  firme,  niortuo  vero 
nominato  Eadulfo,  terra  de  Atlielingworthe  libera  et  quieta  et 
soluta,  absque  omui  reclamacione  lieredum  vel  alicujus  hominis, 
ad  ecclesiam  Sancti  Pancracii  revertetur.  Hanc  convencionem 
sepenominatus  Eadulfus,  tactis  sacrosanctis  evangeliis,  juravit  se 
fideliter  servaturum,  et  Prior  et  Conventus  hoc  idem  ex  parte  sua 
in  verbo  veritatis  tenendum  concesserunt.  Hec  convencio  facta 
fuit  a°  primo  post  promocionem  domini  Baldewyni,  Wigornensis, 
in  arcbiepiscopum  Cantuariensem,  in  die  decollacionis  S.  Jobannis 
Baptiste,  coram  subscriptis  testibus,  Eadulfo  de  Plaiz  et  Eadulfo 
filio  ejus,  Willelmo  de  Garenna,  Eoberto  de  Petraponte,  Bartholo- 
meo  de  Kaineto,  Eadulfo  de  Cbiltintune,  I'agano,  vicecomite,  Ysaac 
de  Lewes,  Ysaac,  clerico,  Eadulfo  de  Clera,  Willelmo  de  Clera, 
Henrico,  senescallo,  AVillelmo  Camberlenge,  ct  multis  aliis. 
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[No.  7.] 

Carta  qualiter  Awisia  recognovit  Priori  et  Conventui  do  Lewes,  jus 
suum  quod  habebat  de  tota  terra  de  Athelingworthe,  ex  doiia- 
cioiie  liogeri  de  Clera,  mariti  sui,  etc. 

Vicecomiti  et  Comitatui  Sussex,  Awis  de  Gurnaio,  salutem.  Sci- 
atis  me  recognovisse  pro  deo  et  salute  anime  mee  et  omnium  ad 
me  pertiiiencium,  Priori  et  Conventui  et  Ecclesie  Sancti  Pancracii 
de  Lewes,  jus  suum  quod  habebant  de  tota  terra  de  Athelingworth, 
et  omnibus  pertinenciis  suis,  ex  donacione  Rogeri  de  Clera,  mariti 
mei.  Quapropter  mitto  Walterum  de  Forda,  senescallum  meum, 
et  Joliannem  de  Benetfeld,  militem  meum,  ad  faciendum  eis,  coram 
vobis,  plenariam  saisinam  de  tota  predicta  terra,  cum  instaura- 
mento  et  humagiis  hominum,  et  omnibus  rebus  et  pertinenciis  suis. 
Habendam  et  tenendam,  sicut  cirograplium  inter  me  et  predictos 
monaclios  factum  testatur. 

[No.  8.] 
Carta  qualiter  Hawisia  concessit  Priori  et  Conventui  de  Lewes, 
totam  terram  de  Athelingworthe,  quamdiu  ipsa  vixerit,  pro 
octo  libris  eis  annuatim  reddendis,  et  quod  post  mortem  dicte 
Hawisie,  dicta  terra  de  Athelingworthe,  dictis  Priori  et  Con- 
ventui, libere  remaneat. 

Notum  sit  omnibus  tam  presentibus  quam  futuris,  quod  hec  con- 
vencio  facta  est  inter  Priorem  et  Conventum  Sancti  Pancracii  de 
Lewies,  et  Hawisam  de  Gurueio,  scilicet,  quod  jam  dicta  Hawisa 
concessit  predictis  monachis  totam  terram  de  Athelingworth,  cum 
omnibus  suis  pertinenciis,  quam  in  dotem  accepit  a  liogero  de 
Clera.  Habendam  et  tenendam,  de  ipsa,  quoad  vixerit,  pro  viij 
libris  ei  annuatim  reddendis,  et  apud  manerium  suum  de  Hingles- 
cumba  fideliter  deferendis,  ad  terminos  quibus  homines  ejusdem 
ville  ei  reddere  consueverant.  Si  vero  monachi  in  solucione  defe- 
ceriut,  ipsa  Hawisa,  sine  contradiccione,  se  ad  suum  jus  recognoscet, 
cum  autem  ipsa  in  fata  concesserit,  predicta  terra  de  Atheling- 
worth monachis  Sancti  Pancracii,  libera  et  quieta  inperpetuum 
remanebit,  sicut  llogerus  de  Clera  et  Radulfus,  frater  ejus,  et  lieres 
ipsius,  eis  dederunt.  Et  tam  ipsi  quam  dominus  rex  felicis  me- 
morie,  Henricus  secundus,  et  Comes  Hamelinus,  dominus  fundi, 
suis  cartis  confirmaverunt.  Ut  igitur  hec  convencio  rata  sit  et 
stabilis,  utraque  pars  suis  eam  sigillis,  et  domina  regina  Anglie, 
Alianora,  et  dominus  S[ettridus]  Cicestreusis  Episcopus,  et  dominus 
Comes  Hamelinus,  tirmiter  munierunt. 

[No.  9.j 
Convencio  facta  inter  Isabellara  Trauchemeyr,  de  Hastiuges,  et  Ger- 
manum  le  Yonge,  de  Athelingworthe,  scilicet,  quod  dicta  Isa- 
bella tradidit  ad  firmani  dicto  Germane,  j  mesuagium  cum 
decern  acris  terre,  etc. 

Hec  est  convencio  facta  inter  Isabellam  Trauchemeir,  de  Hast- 
inges,  ex  parte  una,  et  Germanum  le  Yonge,  de  Athelingworth,  et 
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parte  altera,  videlicet,  quod  dicta  Lsabella  tradidit  et  ad  firniam 
dimisit,  dicto  Germano,  unum  mesiiagium  cum  x  acris  terre  arra- 
bilis,cumomni  pastura  adjacente  in  Athelingworthe.  Habendum  et 
tenendum  dictum  mesuagium  et  dictam  terram,  cum  omni  pastura 
adjacente  et  cum  omnibus  aliis  suis  pertinenciis,  dicto  Germano, 
heredibus  et  assignatis  suis,  de  dicta  Isabella,  lieredibus  et  assigna- 
tis  suis,  ad  terminum  decem  annorum,  bene  et  plenarie  completo- 
rum.  Eeddendo  inde  annuatim,  capitalibus  dominis  feodi  illius, 
redditus  et  servicia  et  debita,  inde,  de  jure,  consueta,  et  dicte  Isa- 
belle  heredibus  et  assignatis  suis,  sex  solidos  sterlingorum  annuatim, 
ad  duos  anni  terminos  per  equales  porciones,  videlicet,  medietatem 
in  festo  S.  Thome  Apostoli,  et  aliam  medietatem  in  festo  S.  Johan- 
nisBaptiste.  Et  dicta  Isabella  dictum  mesuagium,  sumptibus  suis 
propriis,  statu  competenti  sustentabit,  predicto  termino  durante, 
preter  quod  dictus  Germanus  inveniet  stramen  pro  coopertura 
dicti  niesuagii.  Et  dicta  Isabella,  heredes  et  assignati  sui,  dictum 
mesuagium  et  dictas  decem  acras  terre,  cum  pastura  adjacente, 
cum  omnibus  aliis  eorum  pertinenciis,  in  forma  ut  predicitur  et 
durante  termino  dictorum  decem  annorum,  contra  omnes  gentes 
warantizabunt  et  defendent.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium,  partes 
antedicte  sigilla  sua  huic  presenti  scripto  indentato  alternatim 
apposuerunt.  Data  apud  Athelingworde  in  festo  S.  Michaelis  a" 
regni  regis  Edwardi  tercii,  a  conquestu  tercio. 

[No.  10.] 

Carta  qualiter  Hugo  de  Hamme  concessit  Isabelle  que  fuit  uxor 
Eoberti  Trauchemere,  custodiam  Johannis,  filii  dicti  lioberti, 
cum  terris  et  tenenientis  que  idem  Eobertus  de  eo  tenuit,  per 
servicium  militare  in  Athelingworth,  in  manibus  dicti  Hugo- 
nis  ex  dimissione  Prioris  et  Conventus  de  Lewes. 

Noverint  universi,  qaod  ego  Hugo  de  Hamme  concessi  et  dimisi 
Isabelle,  que  fuit  uxor  Eoberti  Greuchemer,  custodiam  Johannis, 
filii  et  heredis  predicti  Eoberti,  simul  cum  terris  et  tenenientis  que 
idem  Eobertus  de  me  tenuit,  die  quo  obiit,  per  servicium  militare, 
in  Athelingworthe,  ut  de  manerio  de  Athelingworthe,  in  manu  mea 
existentibus,  ex  dimissione  Prioris  et  Conventus  de  Lewes.  Haben- 
dani  et  tenendam  dictam  custodiam,  usque  ad  legitimam  etateni 
ipsius  heredis,  simul  cum  maritagio  ejusdem  heredis.  Eaciendo 
annuatim  michi  et  assignatis  meis,  redditum  prius  inde  debitum, 
quamdiu  dictum  manerium  in  manu  mea  sen  assignatorum  meo- 
rum  esse  contigerit.  Et  eadem  Isabella,  dictum  heredem,  proiit 
decet,  sustentabit,  et  eciam  domos  et  edificia  custodiet  et  manute- 
nebit,  in  adeo  bono  statu  sicut  ea  recepit,  vel  meliori.  Et  ego  dic- 
tus Hugo,  dictam  custodiam  versus  dictos  Priorem  et  Conventum, 
usque  ad  legitimam  heredis  etatem,  predicte  Isabelle  sive  suis 
assignatis,  per  presentes  warantizabo.  In  cujus  rei  testimonimn 
has  literas  meas,  sigillo  meo  signatas,  cidem  Isabelle  fieri  feci 
patentes.  Data  apud  Athelingworthe,  die  Veneris  proximo  ante 
festiim  PuriHcacioiiis  beate  Marie,  a"  regni  regis  Edwardi,  filii  liegis 
Edwardi,  quarto  dccimo. 
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1458-1471.     1642-1651. 


BY  T.  MORGAN,  ESQ.,  V.P.,  F.S.A.,  HON.  TREASDREU. 
{Read  at  Great  Malvern,  26  August  1881.) 

It  is  not  required  of  historical  parallels  that  they  should 
be  drawn  with  mathematical  exactness.  I  will,  therefore, 
venture  to  compare  together  the  two  periods  of  English 
history  comprised  within  the  dates  1458-1471  and  1642- 
1651,  subject  to  considerable  deviations  in  tracing  the 
parallel  lines.  Our  proximity  here  to  some  of  the  fields 
of  action  must  be  my  reason  for  selecting  a  subject  so 
familiar  to  all,  yet  which  will  be  justified  in  the  repetition 
by  reason  of  the  noble  feelings  and  chivalric  qualities  of 
the  English  people  which  were  called  forth  by  these  in- 
ternecine struggles. 

The  first  period  has  been  brought  home  to  us,  with  all 
the  charms  of  dramatic  effect,  by  the  plays  of  our  great 
poet  in  the  two  Parts  oi  Hciivij  IV,  one  oi'  Henri/  V,  and 
three  Parts  of  Henry  VI;  each  Part  being  in  itself  a  five- 
act  drama,  complete  both  as  to  the  action  and  catastrophe.^ 
The  second  period  has  been  written  upon  by  authors 
whose  name  is  legion,  and  whose  contradictions  are  as 
numerous  as  their  names. 

I  shall  freely  avail  myself  of  the  writings  of  many 
Associates  of  this  Society,  and  of  original  documents  in 
our  Journal  during  its  career  of  thirty-eight  years.  One 
of  the  earliest  of  these  Associates,  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright,  edited,  in  the  Rolls  Series,  the  poems  and  songs 
of  the  times  extending  from  Edward  III  to  Richard  III  ; 
and  these,  together  with  the  Paston   Letters^'  give  an 

1  Mr.  J.  0.  Hallivvcll-Phillipps,  in  liis  new  woi'k,  Outline.^  of  the  Life 
of  Shakespeare  (ISSl),  particularly  draws  attention  to  the  extraordi- 
nary popularity  of  the  three  Parts  of  Henri/  VI  when  first  brought  out 
m  15i)2. 

-  The  late  edition,  edited  by  J.  Gairdncr,  .3  vols.,  187"J. 
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insight  into  contemporary  events  of  the  fifteenth  century 
which  cannot  he  obtained  from  the  chroniclers. 

Let  us  take  up  our  first  position  at  the  great  reconciU- 
ation  of  the  25th  March  1458/  when  Yorkists  and  Lan- 
castrians went  in  procession  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  to 
forget  their  differences  before  the  altar,  three  short  years 
after  the  battle  at  St.  Alban's,  the  first  of  those  twelve 
bitter  engagements  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  which  cost 
the  country  several  hundred  thousand  combatants,  and 
eighty  princes  of  royal  blood. 

The  wars  in  France  had  ceased.  Caen  and  E-ouen  had 
been  given  up,  together  with  all  the  territory  gained  in 
France  by  Edward  III  and  his  successors,  Calais  alone 
excepted.  The  treaty  which  ceded  the  French  provinces 
to  France  was  completed  in  1444  by  William  cle  la  Pole, 
first  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  ratified  by  the  marriage  of  the 
young  King  Henry  YI  with  Margaret  of  Anjou.^  England 
sighed  over  her  warriors  slain  for  so  poor  a  result,  and 
Suftblk  was  made  a  victim.  His  rough  execution,  when 
taken  from  on  board  the  ship  Nicholas,  in  the  Channel, 
is  described,  with  its  horrid  details,  in  No.  93  of  the  Pas- 
ton  Letters.  The  body  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of 
Wingfield  Church,  Suffolk,  visited  by  this  Association  in 
1879.  Hall  quaintly  says  that  "he  was  taken  upon  the 
sea,  and  made  shorter  by  the  hedde."  A  squib  of  the 
period  says  : 

"  Pray  for  this  Duke's  soule,  that  it  might  come  to  blis, 
And  let  never  suyche  another  come  after  this." 

The  caricaturist  handled  him  severely  under  the  nick- 
name of  "Jack  Napes";  but  parties  ran  high,  and  scan- 
dals were  rife. 

The  murder  of  the  Protector,  Humphrey  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  in  1446,  preceded  only  by  a  few  months  the 
death  of  his  opponent.  Cardinal  Beaufort,  and  the  Lan- 
castrian dynasty  itself  survived  the  tragic  event  only  fif- 
teen years.  Some  interesting  particulars  of  the  "  Good 
Duke"  and  his  connection  with  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  where 
he  was  buried,  will  be  found  m.  Journal,  vol.  xxvii,  p.  218, 

^  ArcTioiolorjia,  xxix,  and  the  MS.  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Ti'inity 
College,  Dublin,  there  referred  to. 
2  Harl.  MS.,  No.  2255,  fo.  131. 
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by  G.  R.  Wright,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  The  sweeping  nature  of 
England's  losses  by  foreign  wars  and  civil  cabals  is  sum- 
med up  emblematically  in  a  political  satire,  the  date  of 
which  is  attributed  to  the  close  of  the  year  1449.  I  will 
quote  from  it  some  references  to  departed  spirits  : — 

"  The  rooi^  is  dead,  the  swa7i.  is  gone, 
Tlie^er^  cresset  hath  lost  his  h'ght." 

The  "  root"  is  John  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
third  son  of  Henry  IV,  who  died  in  1435.  That  beautiful 
relic  of  this  Prince,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
known  as  "The  Bedford  Missal",  is  described  in  a  late 
Number  of  the  Palseographical  Society's  publication, 
Part  X,  PI.  172-173.  It  is  a  MS.  "  Hours  of  the  Virgin 
Mary",  of  rare  beauty.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  wedding 
present  from  the  Duke  to  his  wife,  and  by  her  was  after- 
wards presented,  with  her  husband's  consent,  to  King 
Henry  VI  on  Christmas  Eve,  1430.  The  vignettes  of  the 
border  have  for  their  subject  the  seven  virtues  and  their 
seven  opposite  vices.  On  another  page  is  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  in  his  oratory,  kneeling  in  prayer  to  St.  George, 
patron  of  the  Order  of  the. Garter,  the  mantle  of  which, 
w^itli  the  badge  on  the  left  shoulder,  the  Saint  wears  over 
his  armour.  The  Duke  is  clothed  in  a  richly  brocaded 
cloth  of  gold.  His  motto,  "A  vous  entier",  with  his  em- 
blem, a  golden  root,  appears  on  a  cloth  which  is  thrown 
over  the  desk  at  which  he  is  kneeling.  The  vignettes 
representing  martyrs  are  set  in  frames  of  golden  roots 
intertwined,  which  form  the  ground  of  the  border. 

The  next  emblems  in  the  poem  are  the  swan,  for  Hum- 
phrey Duke  of  Gloucester,  before  referred  to  ;  and  the 
Jfienj  cresset  for  John  Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter,  who  died 
5  August  1446. 

"  The  castle  is  won,  wlicre  care  begun, 
The  porteculUs  is  laid  adown  ; 
Yclosed  we  have  our  velvet  hat 

That  covered  us  from  many  storms  brown." 

The  Castle  of  Rouen  surrendered  in  1447.  The  portcuUis 
was  Edmond  Beaufort,  Earl  of  Somerset,  made  Pegent  of 
France  on  the  recall  of  the  Duke  of  York  in  1445,  and 
created  Duke  of  Somerset  on  31  March  1448.     After  the 

^  Or  wood-stock. 
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loss  of  Rouen  and  Caen  he  was  recalled,  and  was  unpoj^u- 
lar.     The  velvet  hat  was  Cardinal  Beaufort. 

"  The  White  Lion  is  laid  to  sleep 

Through  the  envy  of  the  Ape-Clog  ; 
And  he  is  bounden  that  our  door  should  keep, 
That  is,  Talbot  our  good  dog." 

The  White  Lion  was  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  gone 
on  pilgrimage  to  Rome  in  1477;  the  Ape-Clog  was  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  "Jack-Napes";  and  Talbot  was  the 
great  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

"  The  Bear  is  bound  that  was  so  wild, 
For  he  hath  lost  his  ragged  staff, 
The  Carte-nathe  is  spokeless 
For  the  counsel  that  he  gaf." 

The  Bea7'  is  Richard  Neville,  created  Earl  of  Warwick, 
4  May  1442  ;  beheaded  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield.  He 
was  father  of  the  "  King-Maker."  The  Carte-nathe  was 
Humphrey  de  Stafford,  created  Duke  of  Buckingham  on 
14  Sept.  1444  ;  killed  in  the  battle  of  Northampton  in 
1460. 

"  The  Water  houge  and  the  Wine-hotell 
With  the  Fetterlock's  chain  been  fast." 

Henry  Lord  Bourchier  bore  four  water-hougets  on  his 
shield ;  and  the  wine-hottle  may,  perhaps,  refer  to  James 
Butler,  created  Earl  of  Wiltshire  in  1449.  The  Fetterlock 
represented  the  Prior  of  St.  John's. 

"  The  Falcon  fleeth,  and.  hath  no  rest, 
Till  he  wit  where  to  big'sr  his  nest." 


'So 


The  Falcon  was  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  been  sent 
into  Ireland  to  be  out  of  the  way. 

The  explanations  are  from  Mr.  Thomas  Wright's  notes 
on  the  poem. 

After  the  reconciliation  of  1458  follow  thirteen  years 
of  continual  strife.  The  battlefields  have  not  been  much 
explored,  though  they  illustrate  a  period  of  remarkable 
interest,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  when  the  old  tactics 
were  giving  way  to  a  new  system,  consequent  upon  the 
invention  of  gunpowder.^    The  great  characteristic  of  the 

^  T  am  indebted  for  many  particulars  of  these  battles  to  Mr.  Richard 
Brooke's  Visits  to  Battlefields  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.     1857. 
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old  method  was  the  armour  of  the  nobles,  which  rendered 
them  almost  impervious  to  arrows,  lances,  and  swords, 
and  tended  to  encourage  the  settlement  of  disputes  Ijy 
single  combat.  Our  country  can  boast  of  beautiful  ex- 
amples of  the  sculptured  effigies  of  these  mailed  warriors 
on  their  tombs  in  the  various  churches  of  the  kingdom, 
presenting  an  unparalleled  series  of  national  portraits 
which  ought  to  be  valued  and  studied  as  they  deserve. 
I  will  refer  to  three  of  these  as  good  specimens  of  the 
warriors  of  the  Lancastrian  period.^ 

1.  In  Yolgrave  Church,  Derbyshire,  Sir  John  Cokayne 
of  Harthill,  who  died  in  1504," attired  in  plate-armour, 
with  a  gorget  and  skirt  of  chain-mail,  and  the  elbow- 
pieces  fastened  by  double  points  or  straps.  Ptound  the 
neck  is  the  Yorkist  collar  of  suns  and  roses,  with  the 
white  lion  of  March  appendant.^ 

2.  In  Ashbourne  Church,  Derbyshire,  is  a  knight,  a  per- 
fect specimen  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  V  and  VI.  Here 
we  perceive  the  absence  of  military  surcoat,  jupon,  or 
tabard  ;  and  the  appendage  to  the  skirt  of  horizontal 
bands,  called  "  taces",  attached  to  the  breastplate  ;  hau- 
secol ;  and  pair  of  plates  to  protect  the  arm-pits,  called 
"  pallettes". 

3.  In  Salisbury  Cathedral,  Robert  Lord  Hungerford  in 
complete  plate-armour  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  Lord 
Hungerford  having  fought  under  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
during  the  wars  in  Fi'ance,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  and 
died  in  1459.  The  hair  is  polled,  a  fashion  introduced  in 
the  time  of  Henry  V;  and  he  wears  the  collar  of  SS,  first 
introduced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  The  shoulder  and 
elbow-pieces  (called  pauldron  and  poleyns)  are  ample,  and 
elegantly  shaped  ;  and  the  latter  were  fastened  by  what 
we're  called  points  or  laces,  with  tags  to  them,  of  leather 
or  silk.  The  knee-pieces  (the  genouilleres)  are  very  hand- 
some, and  with  escalloped  edges,  particularly  character- 
istic of  Henry  VI.  l^he  military  belt  is  still  seen  to 
which  the  sword  and  dagger  were  appended.^ 

In  this  reign  the  jazarine  jacket  is  frequently  worn  in 
place  of  the  breast-  and  back-plates.     This  defence  was 

1  Tlie  armour  is  on  the  authority  of  our  late  Vicc-PresiLlcut,  Ur. 
J.  R.  Phinche,  Somerset  Herald. 

2  Journal,  vii,  p.  '62.7.  ^  ^^'<?-,  x^'-  V-  l^-"^- 
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composed  of  small,  overlapping  plates  of  iron  covered  with 
velvet,  the  gilt  studs  that  secured  them  forming  an  exte- 
rior ornament.  To  the  bascinet,  helmet,  and  chapel-de- 
fer, was  now  added  a  new  head-piece  called  a"salade"  or 
"  sallet",  its  principal  characteristic  being  the  projection 
behind.  The  armour  in  general  is  exceedingly  orna- 
mented. The  spurs,  sometimes  of  enormous  length,  were 
screwed  to  the  heel  instead  of  being  fastened  with  leather. 
The  spear  was  the  weapon  carried  by  a  gentleman,  the 
bow  by  a  yeoman,  and  soldiers  were  denominated  from 
the  weapons  they  carried.  The  cross-bow  used  at  this 
period  was  made  of  hard  wood  ornamented  with  ivory. 
It  was  usually  about  3  ft.  3  ins.  long ;  the  steel  bow 
about  2  ft.  8  ins.  from  end  to  end,  weighing  15  lbs.  ;  the 
length  of  the  groove  for  the  quarrel,  about  1  ft.  4  ins. 
The  arrows  discharged  were  called  quarrels  and  biretons. 

This  account  is  taken  from  Lieut. -Colonel  John  Luard's 
history  of  the  dress  of  the  British  soldier ;  and  to  him  I 
am  indebted  for  the  following  (taken  from  the  Kecords 
in  the  Tower)  short  statement  which  shows  how  the  en- 
listments were  manao;ed  : — 

"  Sir  James  Ormond,  Knt.,  retains  Mr.  Joseph  Skida- 
more  to  serve  under  him  in  the  expedition  against  France, 
under  Richard  Duke  of  York,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of 
this  reign,  by  which  he  is  bound  to  serve  for  a  year  in  all 
places  where  it  shall  please  Sir  James  to  order  him  as  a 
man  of  arms ;  with  six  archers  in  his  company,  all  on 
horseback,  and  well  chosen  men,  well  and  sufficiently 
armed,  horsed,  and  arrayed,  every  man  after  his  degree ; 
Sir  James  to  have  harness  complete,  with  bascinet  and 
salade,  with  visor,  spear,  axe,  sword,  and  dagger ;  and  all 
the  archers  good  jakks  of  defence,  salades,  swords,  and 
sheaves  of  forty-one  arrows  at  least.  Sir  James  to  have 
19d.  per  diem,  with  the  accustomed  rewards;  and  for 
each  of  the  archers  Qd.  'per  diem.  The  first  half  year  to 
be  paid  in  England,  and  the  second  in  France,  where  the 
muster  is  to  be  made  on  the  day  and  place  to  be  named 
by  the  Duke  of  York  ;  and  the  said  James  Skidamore^  to 
take  for  himself  and  archers  cloaks  of  the  said  Lord  the 

^  The  beautiful  female  figure  in  wliite  marble,  on  her  tomb  in  the 
chantry-chapel  of  the  Kyrle-Moneys,  in  Much  Mai"clie  Church,  was  a 
Scudamorc. 
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Duke's  livery,  paying  for  them  like  as  other  soldiers  of 
their  degree  do." 

Colonel  Luard  says  the  first  introduction  of  hand-guns 
into  England  was  wlien  King  Edward  landed  at  Raven- 
spur,  in  1471,  and  brought  with  hini  three  hundred  Flem- 
ings armed  with  "  hand-gonnes". 

Let  us  now  take  a  rapid  survey  of  these  battles.     The 
first  blood  was  shed  at  St.  Albans,  on  22nd  May  1455. 
The  second  battle  was  that  at  Bloreheath,  two  miles  and 
a  half  from  Drayton  in  Stafibrdshire,  fought  23  Sept.  1459. 
Henry  VI  was  at  Coleshill,  Warwickshire,  and  the  Queen, 
Margaret,   and   the   Prince    at  Eccleshall,  Staffordshire. 
James  Touchet,  Lord  Audley,   raised   10,000  men,  and 
took  up  his  position  at  Drayton,  to  intercept  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury  on  his  march.    The  Lancastrians  were  defeated, 
and  Lord  Audley,  with  2,400  of  his  force,  perished  on  the 
field  ;  but  on  the  other  side  the  two  sons  of  the  Earl 
were  wounded.     Sir  John  Neville,  the  eldest  (afterwards 
Marcpis  Montague),  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Barnet  in 
1471 ;  and  Sir  Thomas  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield  in  14G0. 
The  next  great  contest  w\as  at  Northampton,  on  10 
July  1460,  after  the  confederated  Yorkists  had  landed  at 
Sandwich  from  Calais,  with  the  Earls  of  March  and  Salis- 
bury ;  and  being  joined  by  many  other  nobles,  proceeded 
northward   to  meet  Henry,  and  took  up  their  position 
between  Towcester  and  Northampton.    The  battle  began 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  9  July  ;  but  Edmund 
Lord  Grey  of  Ruthin  betrayed  his  trust  on  the  Lancas- 
trian  side,    and    lost   them   the   battle,    which   greatly 
damaged  King  Henry's  cause.     The  King  himself  having 
been  taken  prisoner,  the  Queen  escaped,  with  the  Prince, 
to  the  bishopric  of  Durham.     Among  others  slain,  fight- 
ing for  King  Henry,  w^as  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
member  of  a  family  of  whom  five  generations  in  succession 
died  violent  deaths. 

The  fortune  of  war  was  changed  in  the  next  battle,  of 
Wakefield.  Richard  Duke  of  York  marched  from  London 
on  2  Dec.  1460,  and  his  eldest  son  went  down  into  Here- 
fordshire. The  Duke,  with  the  Yorkists,  took  up  their 
position  on  an  eminence  at  Sandal  Castle ;  and  Margaret 
hastened  from  York  to  meet  them,  with  the  Duke  of 
Exeter,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  Earl 
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of  Wiltshire,  Lord  Cliflford,  Lord  Eoos,  and  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland.  The  Yorkists,  descending  from  their 
high  position,  came  down  to  meet  them  on  31  Dec,  and 
a  furious  contest  ensued.  The  Duke  of  York  was  slain, 
with  about  2,800  of  his  force.  Edmund  Plantagenet,  his 
son,  a  boy  only  twelve  years  old,  was  captured  when 
flying,  and  put  to  death  by  Lord  Clifford  near  Wakefield 
Bridge.^ 

The  Earl  of  March  was  at  Gloucester  when  he  heard  of 
his  father's  death ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  revenging  it,  which  he  did  at  Mortimer's 
Cross  in  Herefordshire.  A  battle  was  fought  there  on 
Candlemas  Day,  2  Feb.  1461,  in  the  parish  of  Kingsland, 
between  Leominster  and  Wigmore,  not  far  from  East 
Hereford.  Wigmore  Castle  w^as  a  principal  residence  of 
the  Mortimers  and  of  Richard  Duke  of  York.  Edward 
attacked  the  armies  of  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Wilt- 
shire, and  defeated  them.  3,800  of  the  Lancastrians  are 
reported  as  slain.  Sir  Owen  Tudor,  father  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  second  husband  of  Queen  Katherine,  widow  of 
Henry  V,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  beheaded  at  Hereford. 

The  Earl  of  Warwick  had  recently  been  defeated  by 
the  Lancastrians  at  the  second  battle  of  St.  Alban's  ;  but 
he  effected  a  junction  with  the  Yorkists  of  the  west  at 
Chipi^ing  Norton.  The  Earl  and  the  victorious  Edward 
then  marched  towards  London,  and  on  the  4th  of  March 
1461  a  general  council  of  the  nobles,  bishops,  gentlemen, 
and  chief  citizens,  was  summoned  at  Baynard's  Castle, 
when  the  Earl  of  March  was  elected  King.  The  next 
day  he  went  in  procession  to  St.  Paul's,  and  thence  to 
Westminster,  where,  in  the  great  Hall,  he  was  set  on  the 
King's  seat  with  St.  Edmund's  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and 
was  then  conducted  by  the  nobles  to  the  Abbey  and  to 
St.  Edward's  shrine,  according  to  custom. 

There  were  still,  however,  five  more  battles  before  the 
end  came,  ten  years  after  the  battles  of  Mortimer's  Cross 

^  Here  is  a  murder  reported  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Lancastrians, 
and  it  would  be  well  to  pass  this  through  the  same  crucial  ordeal  as 
was  applied  by  IMr.  Wright  the  other  evening  to  the  alleged  murder 
of  the  youthful  Prince  Edward  at  Tewkesbury  by  the  Yorkists.  Let 
us  diminish  all  we  can  the  stain  on  both  sides.  It  would  be  moi'e  satis- 
factory to  find  that  the  two  young  Princes  had  died  on  the  field,  in 
the  heat  of  the  fitiht. 
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and  St.  Alban's,  and  one  of  the  fiercest  was  that  at  Tow- 
ton.  The  Lancastrian  army  was  at  York,  and  on  the 
approach  of  the  Yorkists  marched  out  through  Tadcaster 
to  Towton.  The  Yorkists  took  up  their  position  at  Sax- 
ton  ;  and  on  Pahn  Sunday,  the  29th  of  March  1461,  at 
nine  in  the  morning,  this  fierce  encounter  of  Towton  took 
place,  which  ended  in  the  rout  and  dispersion  of  the  Lan- 
castrian army.  John  Lord  Chfford  fell  the  day  before 
the  battle.  He  was  son  of  Thomas  Lord  Clifford  slain  in 
1455  at  the  first  battle  of  St.  Alban's.  John  fought  at 
the  battle  of  Wakefield.  The  numbers  engaged  on  each 
side  are  given  as  about  60,000  Lancastrians,  and  48,000 
Yorkists.  The  number  of  slain  is  estimated  at  about 
SG,776;  but  of  course  these  figures  must  be  accepted  with 
caution.  Hall  says  that  "  the  feelde  was  sore  foughten, 
for  there  were  slayne  on  both  partys  xxxiii'"  men,  and 
they  fought  all  night."  No  quarter  was  to  be  given,  and 
the  slaughter  must  have  been  very  great  when  the  mode 
of  fighting  is  considered."^  King  Edward  ordered  his 
archers  to  shoot  a  volley  of  arrows  which  were  used  for 
great  distances,  and  then  retire  a  little.  The  consequence 
was,  that  when  another  volley  was  returned  from  the 
Lancastrians,  in  whose  faces  the  snow  descended  with 
great  violence,  their  missiles  fell  short  of  the  mark.  Fal- 
conbridge,  who  commanded  Edw^ard's  archers  that  com- 
posed the  van,  then  ordered  them  to  throw  back  their 
bows,  and  draw  their  swords;  whereupon  the  armies  met, 
and  the  battle  became  a  furious  conflict  of  personal 
strength  and  bravery,  which  was  ultimately  decided  in 
favour  of  Edward. 

Halberts  are  first  mentioned  about  this  time,  and 
swords  and  bucklers  are  now  assigned  to  the  archers,  as 
appears  by  their  use  in  the  conflict  just  described. 

Three  years  after  this  combat  we  read  of  another  at 
Hexham,  on  15  May  1464,  when  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
Lords  Koos  and  Hungerford,  were  all  beheaded  by  the 
Yorkists,  and  Humphrey  Neville  also  suflered  at  New- 
castle.    Then  five  years    later  a  battle  was  fought  on 

^  Sir  Frederic  Madden  (Archceologia,  xxix)  says  the  fullest  account 
handed  down  to  ns  of  this  conflict  is  contained  in  tlie  fragment  ])riiited 
by  Hcarne  at  the  end  of  Sprot's  Chronicle,  from  a  MS.  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin  (D,  4-18). 

188G  28 
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26  July  1469;  and  in  the  following  year,  after  a  struggle 
at  Nottingham,  Henry  YI  was  restored  (1470) ;  but  his 
triumph  was  of  short  duration,  for  the  two  famous  battles 
in  the  following  year  ended  his  eventful  reign. 

Margaret,  acting  under  the  advice  of  her  father,  Rey- 
nar,  King  of  Sicily,  seems  all  along  to  have  taken  a  strong 
j)art  in  the  government ;  but  Hall  is  severe  both  on  her- 
self and  her  husband  when  he  says  "  she  joyned  hir  hus- 
band with  hir  in  name,  for  a  countenance ;  yet  she  did 
all,  she  saied  all,  and  she  bare  the  whole  swynge,  as  the 
strong  oxe  doth  when  he  is  yoked  in  the  plough  with  a 
poor,  silly  asse".^ 

On  the  13th  or  14th  of  April  1471,  Margaret  and  her 
son,  accompanied  by  John  Longstrother,  Prior  of  the 
Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  a-rrived  at  Weymouth 
from  France,  and  proceeded  to  the  Abbey  of  Beaulieu. 
She  had  heard  of  the  disastrous  battle  of  Barnet,  fought 
on  the  day  of  her  landing,  that  is  on  Easter  Day  1471. 
For  six  hours  the  victory  had  been  doubtful ;  but  the 
defeat  of  the  Lancastrians  was  announced  to  her,  and  the 
capture  of  the  King,  her  husband  ;  but  she  had  promises 
of  support  from  the  Somersets,  Beaufort s,Courtenays,  and 
Wenlocks.  A  force  was  raised  in  the  counties  of  Somer- 
set, Wilts,  Cornwall,  and  Devon,  and  it  moved  from  Exe- 
ter by  Taunton,  Glastonbury,  and  Wells,  to  Bath,  and 
thence  to  Bristol,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  Jasper  Earl 
of  Pembroke  in  Wales. 

Edward  leaves  Windsor  the  day  after  St.  George's 
Day,  24th  of  April.  He  is  at  Abingdon  on  the  27th,  and 
on  Monday  the  29  th  proceeds  to  Cirencester.  Next  day 
he  marches  to  Malmesbury.  On  Thursday  he  arrives  at 
Sodbury,  and  learns  that  the  Lancastrians  had  gone  by 
Berkeley   towards    Gloucester.^     Margaret    proceeds    to 

^  Tlie  earliest  accounts  having  been  written  under  Toi'kist  influence, 
the  later  histories,  composed  after  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  and  under 
the  Tudors,  must  certainly  not  be  despised. 

^  The  famous  lawsuit  for  the  possession  of  the  Castle  and  barony  of 
Berkeley,  which  arose  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  not  finally 
settled  till  1609.  The  Berkeleys  had  borne  the  brunt  of  it  for  one 
hundred  and  ninety-two  years  against  the  most  powerful  families  of 
the  kingdom,  the  Beauchamps,  the  Talbots,  the  Greys,  the  Dudleys, 
and  the  Sidneys,  and  lastly  the  Crown  itself  ;  but  at  the  close  of  it,  the 
direct  heir  male,  seventeenth  Baron  by  descent,  was  firmly  established 
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Tewkesbury.  King  Edward  comes  to  Cheltenham,  and 
on  the  3rd  of  May  encamps  near  the  Lancastrian  position 
at  Tewkesbury.  On  Saturday  the  4th  of  May  the  York- 
ists attack.  Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester  leads  the  van; 
Edward,  with  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  centre  ;  and  the 
rear  is  commanded  by  the  Marquis  of  Dorset  and  Lord 
Hastings.  The  Lancastrians  also  move  in  three  divisions. 
The  Duke  of  Somerset  and  John  Lord  Beaufort  command 
the  first  line  ;  Prince  Edward,  Lord  Wenlock,  and  the 
Prior  of  St.  John,  the  second  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Devonshire 
the  third. 

Prince  Edward,  the  unfortunate  son  of  Henry  VI,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Sir  PJchard  Crofts,  as  is  alleged  ;  and  I 
■will  say  no  more  about  his  death  or  murder,  as  it  has  been 
discussed  at  length  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Wright.  On  May  6th 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Prior  of  St.  John's,  Sir  H. 
Audley,  Sir  Gervase  Clifton,  and  others,  were  executed 
in  the  Market-Place  of  Tewkesbury, — a  small  triangular 
space  where  the  three  principal  streets  meet.  The  un- 
fortunate King  Henry's  corpse  (for  he  had  been  murdered 
in  the  Tower)  was  exposed  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on 
Ascension  Day,  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  about  his 
demise.  It  was  then  conveyed  to  Blackfriars,  and  by 
water  to  Chertsey,  and  thence  to  Windsor.  The  Queen, 
after  being  ransomed  by  Lewis  of  France  for  fifty  thou- 
sand crowns,  appears  to  have  retired  to  that  country,  and 
to  have  survived  her  husband  some  years. 

After  a  lapse  of  two  centuries  we  find  another  daughter 
of  France,  the  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  as  unpopular  in 
this  country  as  Margaret  of  Anjou  had  been  ;  and  some 
kind  of  a  historical  parallel  may  be  drawn  between  the 
two  periods.  One  of  Charles'  bravest  and  perhaps  most 
popular  acts  was  that  when  he  dismissed  and  shipped  off 
to  France  the  friends  and  foreigners  belonging  to  the 
Queen's  court ;  for  the  intrigues  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
ambassadors,  through  their  influence,  rendered  any  poli- 
tical compromise  impossible  in  the  then  distracted  state 

in  possession  of  his  ancestral  Castle  and  barony.  It  is  interesting  and 
apposite  to  this  history  to  I'emark  that  the  domestic  troubles  of  the 
Berkelcys  prevented  tlicm  from  taking  part  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
which  inflicted  such  losses  to  life  and  property  in  the  case  of  the  other 
great  families.  (Trails,  of  Brist.  and  Glonc.  Arch.  Soc,  1878,  p.  9, 
Part  II.) 

28- 
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of  the  country,  and  the  number  of  these  foreigners  had 
mcreased  to  about  four  hundred  persons.  The  King,  in 
writing  from  Oaking  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  on  the 
7th  of  October  1625,  says,  "I  command  you  to  send  all 
the  French  away  tomorrow  out  of  the  towne,  if  you  can 
by  fair  meanes  (but  stike  not  long  in  disputing),  other- 
ways  force  them  away  lyke  so  manie  wild  beastes,  until 
ye  have  shipped  them  ;  and  so  the  devil  goe  with  them. 
Let  me  heare  no  answer  but  of  the  performance  of  my 
command. — C.  R."^ 

In  the  first  period  under  review,  an  under-current  of 
religious  reforming  zeal  can  be  traced  in  the  poems  of  the 
time,  such  as  distinguished  the  second  period  also.  The 
following  lines  against  the  Lollards  might  be  applied  to 
the  Puritans  of  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth  : — 

"  To  jangle  of  Job  or  Jeremye, 
That  construen  hit  after  her  entent 
For  lewde  luste  of  lollardie."^ 

The  English  were  always  a  religious  people,  and  their 
zeal  sometimes  led  them  into  strange  eccentricities  ;  but 
no  good  piu^pose  was  served  towards  bringing  back  the 
stray  sheep  by  condemning  the  memory  of  Wycliffe  at  a 
solemn  Council  at  Sienna,  and  ordering  his  bones  to  be 
dug  up  half  a  century  after  his  death,  and  thrown  to  the 
winds  ;  which  was  done  by  Richard  Fleming,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  in  the  sixth  year  of  Henry  VI,  at  Lutterworth, 
where  he  was  buried,  and  of  which  parish  he  had  been 
the  incumbent. 

The  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  civil  war  under  Henry  VI,  as  was  the  murder 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  under  Charles  I ;  and  the 
operations  in  Normandy,  of  the  first  period,  have  a  paral- 
lel in  the  unfortunate  expedition  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Iloclielle  in  the  second.  The  parallel  must  not  be  pressed 
too  far ;  but  as  to  the  gallantry  of  the  combatants  on 
both  sides,  it  was  not  less  admirable  in  one  case  than  in 
the  other.  The  Marquess  of  Worcester,  a  descendant,  in 
the  male  line,  of  John  of  Gaunt,  defended  Baglan  Castle, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  in  the  cause  of  King  Charles  ; 

1  Commenf.  on  Charles  7,  by  T.  D'Israeli,  vol.  ii,  p.  221. 

2  MS.  Cotton,  Vespas.  B,  11. 
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and  I  have  singled  liim  out  merely  as  bearing  the  title  of 
this  county.^  The  spirit  of  loyalty  and  honour  which 
excited  the  mailed  nobles  of  Henry  VI  to  fight  d  I'ou- 
trance,  showed  itself  not  less  strongly  in  the  Cavaliers  of 
Charles  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Long  Parliament.  The 
sovereigns  themselves,  of  tlie  two  periods,  have  some 
traits  in  common,  at  least  in  their  martyrdom.  Neither 
was  so  weak  as  some  historians  would  have  us  supj^ose. 
We  are  indebted  to  Henry  VI  for  planting  seminaries  of 
learning  which  have  borne  good  fruit  in  after  ages,  as 
King's  College  at  Cambridge,  and  the  royal  foundation  of 
St.  Mary's  at  Eton.  His  Queen,  Margaret,  was  the 
foundress  of  Queen's  College  at  Cambridge.  We  may 
reflect  upon  his  times  when  we  view  some  of  the  brick- 
built  structures  then  first  inti'oduced.  Hurstmonceaux, 
in  Sussex,  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  few  which 
have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time,  and  portions  also  of 
Eton  College. 

This  King  had  removed  his  court  to  Coventry  in  1456; 
and  at  this  place,  famous  also  for  the  Parliament  of  1460, 
where  thirty -two  temporal  peers  took  the  oath  of  fealty 
to  the  King  and  to  his  dynasty,  is  now  to  be  seen  that 
beautiful  tapestry  which  was  lately  exhibited  before  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  The  King  and  Queen,  and  ladies 
of  the  court,  are  drawn  on  this  fine  specimen  of  the  loom, 
which  represents  the  marriage  of  the  King  with  Marga- 
ret of  Anjou,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  perhaps,  judging  from  the  costumes,  it  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Then  as  to  the  latter  sovereign,  Charles  I,  it  would  be 
impossible,  in  a  short  paper,  to  name  even  all  the  battles 
fought,  or  the  numerous  relics  we  have  of  him.  In  the 
description  of  these  our  Society  has  taken  a  prominent 
part,  Mr.  H.  S.  Cuming,  V.P.,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  liavhig  during 
many  years  past,  at  the  evening  meetings,  produced  and 
commented  on  such  relics.  Certainly  one  of  the  most 
interesting  memorials  of  the  period  was  the  house  or 
castle  of  Miss  Jones,  visited  at  the  Evesham  Congress, 
and  where  we  saw  a  house  with  its  tapestried  walls  and 
antique  furniture   almost  unaltered   since   the  days    of 

^  An  account  of  the  siege  and  its  p^allant  defcuders  is  giveiV^i^pw-i;//* 
Journal,  X,  p.  317,  bj  W.  Beattic,  M.D.  ^ 
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King  Charles  and  of  Bishop  Juxon,  who  resided  in  the 
neighbourhood.^  The  unfortunate  monarch  fell  upon  a 
time  of  crisis,  and  England  of  the  seventeenth  century 
was  not  the  England  of  Henry  VI. 

From  the  heights  of  the  Worcestershire  Beacon  we 
shall  be  able  to  see,  in  the  distance,  the  spot  where,  half 
way  up  an  ascent,  the  first  engagement  in  the  civil  war 
took  place;  and  looking  towards  Worcester  we  may  see  the 
field  of  the  last  battle.  The  first  was  fought  at  Kington, 
known  as  the  battle  of  Edge  Hill,  in  1642,  where  Sir 
Jacob  Astley  and  the  Marquess  of  Hertford  commanded 
the  King's  army,  10,000  strong;  and  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
with  15,000  men,  in  the  cause  of  the  Parliament,  came 
from  Northampton.  5,000  men  were  left  dead  on  the 
field,  and  the  King  had  to  retire  to  Reading  and  Oxford 
without  the  conflict  being  very  decisive  in  favour  of  either 
party.  The  next  year  was  fought  the  battle  of  Lans- 
downe,  near  Bath,  on  July  5, 1643,  with  uncertain  result ; 
but  the  Royalists  gained  a  victory  over  Sir  William  Wal- 
ler near  Devizes,  about  which  we  heard  last  year  on  the 
spot.  They,  however,  suffered  severely  at  the  siege  of 
Bristol  soon  after,  though  they  captured  that  important 
city,  and  laid  siege  to  Gloucester. 

In  1644  was  fought  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  near 
York,  where  50,000  troops  were  engaged,  and  Prince  Ru- 
pert was  opposed  to  Cromwell.  The  temerity  of  the  Earl 
of  Newcastle  was  the  cause  of  much  loss  to  the  Royalists  ; 
and  the  arms  of  the  King  in  the  North  were  not  more 
successful.  The  two  armies  again  faced  each  other  at 
Copredy  Bridge,  near  Banbury,  and  the  King  had  more 
success  both  here  and  in  Cornwall  this  year,  1644.  A 
second  battle  was  fought  at  Newbury,  Oct.  27, 1  644,  and 
the  King  with  difficulty  succeeded  in  bringing  off  his 
artillery  from  Donnington  Castle.  From  the  storming  of 
Leicester  to  tlie  battle  of  Naseby  some  details  are  given 
in  Journal,  xix,  p.  25,  by  Sir  H.  Halford,  Bart. 

The  battle  of  Naseby,  fought  in  1645,  was  fatal  to  the 
King's  cause.  The  King  himself  commanded  in  person  ; 
the  right  wing  was  led  by  Prince  Rupert,  the  left  by 

^  We  have  also  had  many  papers  describing  relics  and  medals  of  the 
Commonwealth,  by  Mr.  H.  W.  HeniVey  and  othei-s. 
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Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale.  Fairfax  commanded  the  centre 
of  the  Parliamentary  forces,  Cromwell  the  right  wing, 
and  Ireland,  his  son-in-law,  the  left ;  and  the  number  of 
slain  on  the  side  of  the  latter  exceeded  that  of  the  Royal- 
ists, yet  Fairfax  made  500  officers  prisoners,  and  4,000 
privates,  and  captured  all  the  King's  artillery ;  so  that 
no  victory  could  be  more  complete  on  the  part  of  the 
Parliamentary  army. 

The  flight  of  Charles  from  Oxford,  on  5th  May  1646, 
has  been  described,  with  interesting  details,  by  the  Rev. 
Edmund  Venables,  M.A.,  in  the  Reports  of  the  Architec- 
tural Societies  of  Lincoln,  1877.  The  King  left  Oxford 
on  Sunday,  26  April,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  pass- 
in  o-  over  Mao'dalen  Brido-e  as  the  clock  struck  three.    He 

o  o  o 

made  for  Dorchester,  then  turned  up  by  Henley,  Maiden- 
head, and  Slough,  under  the  very  walls  of  Windsor 
Castle.  On  Tuesday,  the  28th,  he  was  at  Barnet.  Pass- 
ing Harrow-on-the-Hill,  he  took  the  road  by  St.  Alban's 
to  Wheathamstead.  On  Wednesday,  the  29th,  he  lodged 
at  a  small  inn  seven  miles  from  Newmarket,  then  he  was 
at  Downham,  and  at  a  blind  alehouse  eight  miles  from 
Lynn.  He  remained  at  Stamford  till  the  4th  of  May, 
and  reached  Southwell  on  the  5th,  sleeping  at  the  Sara- 
cen's Head, — an  old  inn  mentioned  in  a  deed  dated  as  far 
back  as  29  Oct.  1396.  Original  documents  relating  to  the 
King's  captivity  are  given  by  the  late  Secretary  of  this 
Society,  Mr.  Edward  Levien,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  in  Journal, 
xix,  p.  12. 

The  recital  of  subsequent  events  which,  led  up  to  the 
King's  trial  and  execution  need  find  no  place  here ;  but 
two  years  after  the  King's  death  we  find  Charles  II,  en- 
couraged by  his  successes  in  Scotland,  coming  clown  upon 
Worcester,  though  with  inadequate  forces,  to  face  Crom- 
well's army  of  30,000  men,  who  fell  upon  the  city,  where 
some  resistance  was  made  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and 
General  MiddletOn,  the  former  being  mortally  wounded  ; 
and  the  King,  after  some  acts  of  personal  bravery,  had 
to  escape  by  St.  Martin's  Gate,  and  travelled  about 
twenty-six  miles  with  fifty  or  sixty  of  his  friends.  The 
adventure  of  Boscobel,  and  the  King's  concealment  in  the 
oak, were  related  when  we  visited  the  spot  at  the  Wolver- 
hampton Congress  ;  and  we  saw  the  concealed  passage 
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through  which  he  escaped  from  Penderell's  house,  whence 
he  made  a  rapid  flight  to  the  Sussex  coast,  embarking 
there  for  Fdcamp  in  Normandy. 

I  will  conclude  this  recital  by  remarking  that  at  both 
periods  herein  referred  to,  and  of  which  we  are  now 
tracing  the  records  in  this  county,  the  influence  of  a 
foreign  power,  and  the  connexion  of  the  Government  with 
foreign  politics,  have  been  greatly  the  cause  of  the  domes- 
tic disturbances  and  the  unpopularity  of  the  ruling 
powers.  True  to  the  letter  are  the  words  of  Shakespeare 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Lord  Hastings  : — 

"  Let  us  be  back'd  with  God,  and  with  the  seas 
Which  he  hath  given  for  fence  impi'egnable. 
And  with  their  help  only  defend  ourselves. 
In  them  and  in  ourselves  our  safety  lies." 

{King  Ilenrij  VI,  Part  III,  Act  iv,  So.  1.) 
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NOTES  ON   THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  MICHAEL 
COSLANEY,  NORWICH. 

BY     C.     H.     COMPTON,     ESQ. 
{Read  Nov.  18,  1885.) 

In  the  course  of  my  vacation  rambles  since  our  Congress 
at  Brighton  this  autumn,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Rector  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Michael  Coslaney,  in  Norwich,  which 
enabled  me  to  obtain  some  information  respecting  the 
early  history  of  the  church  of  that  parish,  M'hich  I  now 
offer  in  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  of  interest. 

Blomefield,  in  hm  History  of  Norfolk  (vol.  iv,  p.  492,  ed. 
1818),  gives  a  list  of  rectors  commencing  with  Edward 
Oram  of  Acle  (or  Ocle)  Market,  in  Norfolk,  a.d.  1300,  from 
Avhich  it  appears  that  there  was  a  church  in  the  later 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  any  part  of  so  old  a  structure. 

The  church  as  it  now  stands  is  of  late  fifteenth  or  early 
sixteenth  century  work,  and  consists  of  a  nave  and  north 
aisle,  chapel,  chancel,  and  remains  of  a  south  aisle,  ter- 
minating eastward  in  the  Thorpe  Chapel  ;  a  chantry 
chapel,  the  interior  of  which  existed  in  a  more  perfect 
form  at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  when  Blome- 
field wrote  his  History  of  Norfolk.  A  comparison  of  his 
description  with  the  present  state  of  the  church  will 
show  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  since  that 
period. 

Blomefield  says  (vol.  iv,p.  492)  the  church  was  commonly 
called  "St.  Miles^  in  Coslaney", and  that  it  was  a  rectory 
valued  at  £13  :  0  :  8  in  the  King's  books,  and  being  sworn 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  £14  :  12  :  2,  it  was  discharged 
of  first  fruits  and  tenths.  The  total  endowment  at  that 
time  was  £70  per  annum  ;  it  is  now  stated  to  be  £80  in 
The  Clergy  List. 

Thorpe  Chapel  is  thus  described  by  Blomefield  :  "At 

'  Docs  this  account  for  the  fumiJy  suriiamo  of  Miles  as  a  corruption 
(sometimes)  of  Micluiul  ? 
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the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  chapel  of  beautiful 
workmanship,  made  with  freestone  and  black  flints.  This 
is  the  chantry  chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  was 
built,  and  endowed  with  lands  and  houses  in  Norwich, 
Barnham,  Broom,  Hemingham,  Sprowston,  Heigham,  and 
Wood  Dallyng,  by  Robert  Thorp  (he  was  burgess  in  Par- 
liament in  Richard  Ill's  time),  the  founder,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VII.  He  lies  buried  here  under  a  stone  which 
hath  his  own  efiigies  and  those  of  his  three  wives,  and 
three  boys  and  two  girls  ;  but  the  inscription  is  lost.  It 
had  the  arms  of  Thorp,  az.,  three  crescents  arg.  on  the 
first  shield ;  and  the  same  arms  impaled  with  those  of  his 
three  wives.  His  second  wife's  arms  remain,  viz.,  a  fess 
nebule  between  three  wolf's  heads  erased." 

The  first  chantry  priest  was  Sir  Bicharcl  Wallome  or 
Waller.  He  and  the  several  other  chantry  priests,  his 
successors,  were  buried  in  the  chapel.  The  following  in- 
scription on  the  tomb  of  John  Webber,  one  of  the  chantry 
priests,  is  thus  given  by  Blomefield  : — 

"  Orate  pro  anima  Johannis  Webber  Arcium  Magistri  et  Cantarie 
hujus  Ecclesie  quondam  Cappellani  qui  obiit  a°  D'ni  M°v.c,xxvii° 
cujus  aiiime  propicietur  cleus." 

There  are  now  no  remains  left  of  the  tomb  of  Robert 
Thorp  or  of  any  of  the  chantry  priests. 

In  A.D.  1524  Robert  Long,  citizen  of  Norwich,  and 
Agnes,  his  wife,  gave  to  Gonville  Hall,  in  Cambridge,  the 
perpetual  donation  to  this  chantry,  on  condition  that 
they  constantly  nominated  an  honest  priest,  or  Fellow  of 
their  College,  to  reside  in  the  house  belonging  to  Thorp's 
Chantry  priest  in  Norwich,  and  daily  to  serve  the  said 
Chantry. 

Sir  John  Elwyn,  who  afterwards  became  rector,  was 
the  last  Chantry  priest.  He  had  a  pension  for  life  of 
£6:13:4  out  of  the  revenues  of  his  Chantry.  The  whole 
of  these  revenues  were  granted  by  Edward  VI,  a.d.  1547,^ 
to  Sir  Edward  Warner,  Knt.,  and  Richard  Catline,  gentle- 
man, to  be  held  of  the  King  as  of  his  manor  of  Draiton, 
in  Norfolk,  by  fealty,  only  in  free  socage,  and  not  in 
capite. 

^  Chantries  were  abolished,  and  their  revenues  vested  in  the  King, 
by  statute  1  Edward  VI  (1547). 
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The  Master  and  Fellows  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College 
were  also  patrons  of  the  rectory,  and  continued  so  until 
1867,  when  the  advowson  was  granted  to  the  Church 
Patronage  Society,  who  are  the  present  owners.  The 
coat  of  arms  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College  was  on  the 
west  end  of  the  church  in  Blomefield's  time.  This  has 
since  disappeared. 

The  nave  of  the  church  is  covered  with  lead,  and  is 
saidHo  have  been  rebuilt  by  John  Stalon,who  was  Sheriff 
in  1511,  and  Stephen  Stalon,  who  served  that  office  in 
1512  ;  and  lies  buried  at  the  west  end,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion on  his  tomb,  which  existed  most  probably  on  a  brass 
in  Blomefield's  time,  but  has  now  disappeared,  with  many 
others,  which  in  1739  were,  says  Blomefield,  reaved  and 
stolen  out  of  the  church,  and  the  churchwardens  adver- 
tised a  reward  to  any  persons  that  would  discover  who 
stole  them.  The  following  is  the  inscription  on  Stephen 
Stalon's  tomb  as  given  by  Blomefield  : — 

"  Orate  pro  anima  Stephani  Stalon  quondam  vicecomitis  Civita- 
tis  Norwici  qui  obiit  ini°  die  Februarii  A"  Dni  1527  cuius  aninie 
propicietur  deus.     Amen." 

The  early  brasses  which  remain  in  the  church  are  those 
of  which  I  have  taken  rubbings  which  I  have  exhibited 
this  evening.  They  are  three  in  number,  the  principal 
being  in  the  north  aisle,  consisting  of  two  female  figures, 
with  the  following  inscription  : — 

"  Orate  pro  animabus  Henrici  Scolows  quondam  Aldermanni 
Civitatis  Nonvici  et  Alicie  Consortis  sue  qui  quidem  Heiiricus 
obiit  XXV  die  Dec.  A''  Diii  m°vc  xv°." 

At  each  corner  of  this  tomb  is  a  representation  of  one 
of  the  four  symbols  of  the  Evangelists.  The  wdiole  of  this 
brass  work  is  in  fine  preservation.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  symbol  representing  the  man  at  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  stone  slab  is  covered  by  a  portion  of  a 
modern  stove,  which  prevented  my  getting  as  satisfac- 
tory a  rubbing  of  this  brass  as  of  the  others. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  inscription  at  the  feet  of 
the  two  effigies  does  not  correspond  with  them,  as  it 
refers  to  Henry  Scolows  and  Alice  his  wife,  whilst  the 

^  BlouicOeld,  Uitilorij  of  Norfolk,  vol.  iv. 
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two  effigies  are  those  of  two  women.  There  is  a  brass 
inscription  near  this  tomb  which  exactly  answers  to  these 
effigies.     It  is — 

"Orate  pro  animabus  Helene  et  Elizabethe  Godfrey  filiarum 
Will:  Godfrey  Vicecomitis  Civitatis  Norwici  quarum  animabus  pro- 
picietur  deus     A°  diii  xv  g.xxx°." 

The  brass  on  which  this  inscription  is  engraved  is,  how- 
ever, too  long  to  fit  into  the  sj)ace  occupied  by  Henry 
Scolows'  inscription,  which  exactly  agrees  in  length  with 
the  space  between  the  feet  of  the  two  female  efiigies.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  gain  any  information  which  ex- 
plains this  difficulty.  Alderman  Henry  Scolows  (or  Scol- 
house,  as  Blomefield  calls  him)  was  said  to  have  been  a 
benefactor  to  the  parish. 

The  only  other  brass  remaining  is  an  inscription  with- 
out figures,  as  follows  : — 

"  Hie  Jacet  Eicti  French  quondam  Civis  et  Aldermanus  Norwici 
atque  quinquies  Maior  Civitatis  Norwici  qui  obiit  die  March  A" 
dni  1500  prima  ho'  post  meridiem.  Cujus  auimam  propicietur 
Deus     Amen." 

The  Parish  Registers  commence  in  the  year  1558,  and 
are  in  excellent  preservation.  The  first  christening  is  of 
Amye  Austen,  who  was  christened  17  Nov.  1558.  The 
first  marriage  is  of  Antony  Walker  to  Jane  Mynees,  1 7 
May  1558;  and  the  first  burial  is  of  William  Leke,  who 
was  buried  27  Sept.  1558.  In  the  burial  entries  for  the 
year  1619  is  the  following,  written  in  a  bold,  round  hand 
instead  of  the  small,  abbreviated  style  of  that  period: — 

"Henricus  Fawcett  Generosus  Aldermanus  Civitatis  Norwici 
Parochianus  hujus  Eccles  muniiicentissimus  sepultus  fuit  29  Jany. 
1619." 

He  was  buried  in  the  north  chapel,  and  a  tomb  erected 
against  the  east  wall  of  that  chapel.  All  that  now 
remains  visible  of  this  tomb  consists  of  a  mutilated  coat 
of  arms,  an  escutcheon  emblazoned,  containing  a  bend 
and  crescent  in  chief  for  difierence,  the  whole  covered 
with  a  thick  coating  of  yellow  plaster.  Blomefield  states 
that  in  his  time  the  tomb  was  broken  through  to  make  a 
passage  into  the  vestry,  and  that  his  arms  (on  a  bend 
three  dolphins  with  a  crescent  git.  for  difierence)  still  re- 
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mained.  This  vestry  was  removed  about  four  years  ago, 
when  some  repairs  and  restoration  svere  done  to  the 
chui'ch,  amongst  which  Mr.  Wilham  Bullard,  the  head  of 
the  large  brewery  firm  in  the  parish,  refaced  the  exterior 
of  the  Thorpe  Chapel  with  flints,  and  put  an  eastern  win- 
dow in  the  chancel  as  a  memorial  to  his  late  father,  there 
being  none  previously. 

It  is  a  pity  that  some  care  was  not  taken  to  preserve 
Avhat  remained  of  Henry  Fawcitt's  tomb  instead  of  obli- 
terating it  by  fresh  plaster.  It  would  be  a  very  easy  task 
to  remove  this  coating,  and  open  out  the  tomb. 

The  Communion-plate  belonging  to  this  church  is  speci- 
ally interesting.  It  consists  of  a  silver  chalice,  G^  inches 
in  height  by  4  inches  and  three-sixteenths  in  diameter  ; 
the  diameter  of  the  base,  3  inches  and  five-eighths.  It 
has  an  elegantly  chased  gilt  band  about  Ij  inch  below 
the  rim.  The  paten  forms  a  lid  to  the  cup,  and  has  the 
following  inscription  on  the  base  : — 

"  Saynt  Micha 
eil  of  Cosla 
nye  A°  1567." 

Both  the  cup  and  paten  are  in  good  preservation. 

The  copy  of  Blomefield's  Ncnfolk,  in  the  MSS.  Depart- 
ment of  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MS.  23,0  IG),  has  plain 
and  coloured  drawings  :  of -a  demi-angel  holding  a  scroll, 
projecting  from  the  w\all  of  the  east  end  of  the  church  ; 
the  font ;  the  stones  which  carried  four  brasses  ;  painted 
windows  and  shields  of  arms  ;  carved  ornaments  on  the 
roof;  and  carved  eml)lems  of  the  four  Evangelists  above 
the  west  door  in  the  church. 
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OF    THE 

SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  CENTURIES 

RELATING   TO    SUSSEX. 

BY  WALTER    DE    GRAY    BIRCH,  ESQ.,  F.S.A.,  HON.  SEC. 
{Read  at  the  Brighton  Congress,  Aug.  20,  1885.) 

Anterior  to  the  Domesday  Book,  compiled  in  the  year 
1086,  all  history  is  dark  and  glimmering;  and  although 
there  are  many  bright  spots  well  illustrated  by  this  or 
that  writing,  and  many  historical  incidents,  and  many 
time-hallowed  localities  of  which  it  may  be  said  we  have 
little  more  to  learn,  on  the  other  hand  there  are  innu- 
merable phases  of  historical  research  which  even  in  these 
late  days  of  the  world  are  still  but  as  labyrinthine  pass- 
ages and  mazy  subterranean  pathways  not  illuminated 
even  by  the  faintest  ray  of  light  from  the  miner's  lamp  of 
scientific  progress. 

Let  us  apply  these  ideas  to  the  county  history  of 
Sussex  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  as  illustrated 
by  Anglo-Saxon  charters,  and  by  the  texts  of  original 
documents  relating  to  localities  in  the  county  during  that 
period.  The  county  of  Sussex  does  not  possess  any  very 
large  number  of  these  documents,  notwithstanding  the 
immense  acreage  of  the  land,  and  the  numerous  parishes 
which  represent  Saxon  or  ante-Saxon  centres  of  life  and 
industry.  Seventeen  documents  alone  remain,  and  with 
the  exception  of  three  they  all  come  from  two  Registers 
of  the  Cathedral  and  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Chichester. 
These  MSS.  were  accessible  to  the  Editors  of  the  New 
Monasticon  Aoiglicammi,  and  to  Kemble  when  he  com- 
piled his  well-known  Codex  Diplomaticus  in  1842. 

To  the  collection  of  texts  which  the  period  under  notice 
has  fortunately  been  able  to  preserve  in  the  Chichester 
Registers,  I  am  much  gratified  that  I  have  been  able  to 
add  two  new  charters  of  considerable  interest,  which  up 
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to  witliin  a  very  recent  period  were  unknown  ;  and  I 
shall  proceed  to  mention  the  documents  in  their  chrono- 
logical order,  and  endeavour  to  elucidate  some  of  the 
many  and  great  difficulties  which  they  present  to  criti- 
cism, as  well  as  some  of  the  numerous  historical  points 
which  they  themselves  confirm  and  illustrate  ;  for  the 
short  time  at  my  command  to-night  will  only  permit 
a  very  brief  notice  to  be  taken  of  these  matters ;  and  I 
trust  I  shall  not  knowingly  infringe  our  very  salutary 
rule  restricting  readers  of  papers  to  somethmg  less  than 
half  an  hour. 

1.  The  first  document  is  a  grant  made  by  King  Caed- 
uualla,  of  Wessex,  to  Bishop  Wilfrid,  of  lands  to  construct 
a  monastery  in  Selsey, — "  ad  construendum  monasterium 
in  loco  qui  vocatur  Seolesige,"  It  is  dated  3  August,  A. d. 
683,  and  was  found  in  the  Chichester  Registers,  A  xviii, 
fo.  16,  and  B  xviii,  fo.  4b,  by  Kemble,  the  original  deed 
not  being  extant.  It  now  forms  No.  64  of  my  Cartula- 
rium  Saxonicum.  The  tributary  places  given  by  Caed- 
uualla  to  Wilfrid  (we  saw  the  fresco  of  this  incident  of 
Wilfrid's  reception  in  the  Cathedral  on  Tuesday)  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  monastery  at  Selsey, — that  peninsula 
on  the  north  side  of  w^hich  Chichester  now  stands, — are 
these  : —  Seolesige  (Selsey),  Medemenige  (Medmeney), 
Wihttringes  (Wittering),  Iccanore  (Itchenor),  Bridham 
(Birdham),  Egesauude  (a  wood  now  cut  dow^n  probably ; 
but  we  may  compare  -£'o.swith  Hundred,  ^.xwood,  Ease- 
bourne  Hundred,  and  Egde^iW,  near  Chichester,  with  the 
name),  Bessenheie,  Brimfastun  (Brimfast),  Sidelesham 
(Siddlesham),  Aldingburne,  Lydesige  (Lidsey),  Geinsted- 
isgate  (perhaps  the  MS.  is  corrupt  here  for  Eastergate  or 
Westergate),  Mundham,  Amberla  (Amberley),  Hohtun 
(Houghton),  and  Uualdham  (Upwaltham). 

The  boundaries  are  laid  in  Wyuderinge  (Wittering), 
"  post  retractum  mare  in  Cumeneshora"  (after  the  low 
tide  at  Cumeneshora),  Bumbruge  (a  place  which  calls  to 
mind,  for  its  etymology,  Rumboldswyke,  near  Chichester), 
Chenestone,  Heremuthe,  Wialesflet,  Brimesdik,  Woflet, 
and  Wuderingemuthe — evidently  the  embouchure  of  the 
creek  where  West  Wittering  is  situate.  Many  of  these 
places,  like  Bracklesham,  which  gives  a  peculiarly  paro- 
chial name  to  the  so-called  Bay  on  the  west  of  Selsey 
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Island,  have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  relentless  progress 
of  the  sea  since  this  charter  was  indited. 

William  of  Malmesbury  declares^  that  Caeduualla  over- 
threw Edelwalk,  King  of  the  South  Saxons,  and  annexed 
his  kingdom.  Edelwalk,  baptised  in  Mercia,  entertained, 
in  a.d.'gSI,  the  exiled  Wilfrid,  fleeing  from  the  wrath  of 
his  northern  persecutors,  and  conferred  on  him  a  seat  at 
Selsey,  then  having  only  one  entrance  by  land.  Here  the 
prelate  erected  a  monastery  subject  to  the  see  of  Win- 
chester. Nothelm  (or  probably  an  earlier),  Archbishop, 
appointed  Edbriht  to  be  first  Bishop  of  Selsey,  thus  mak- 
ing the  monastery  a  cathedral.  Edbriht,  or  Eadbert,  was 
consecrated  in  a.d.  709  ;  in  a.d.  714,  Ella,  or  Eolla,  occurs 
as  Bishop  ;  in  a.d.  733,  Sigga,  or  Sighelm,  was  conse- 
crated, and  trustworthy  notices  of  him  are  found  between 
the  years  737  and  747.  He  was  succeeded  by  Aluberht ; 
and  'Aluberht  succeeded  by  Bosa — the  Bosy  of  the  picto- 
rial panorama  of  Bishops  set  out  on  the  north  wall  of  the 
north  transept  of  the  Cathedral.  Bosa  has  been  equated 
with  Osa,  and  a  date  of  from  a.d.  765  to  770  appears 
rightly  to  belong  to  him.  He  was  succeeded  by  Osuuald, 
who  occurs  in  a.d.  772,  in  a  charter  which  I  have  reason 
to  believe  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  the  Cartida- 
rium  Saxonicum  by  me  last  year.^  Hardy  and  other  his- 
torians, including  Haddan  and  Stubbs  (in  their  Councils, 
vol.  iii),  consider  Osuuald  a  variation  of  the  name  of  Osa  ; 
but  this  is  unnecessary,  and  unsupported  by  evidence. 
This  Osuuald  was  succeeded  by  Gislhere,  who  occurs  in 
A.D.  780-781;  Totta,  a.d.  785;  and  Pehtun  (^.e.,  Wehtun) 
or  Wiohtun,  A.D.  789-805. 

In  A.D.  692  we  find  a  grant  by  Nothelm,  King  of  the 
South  Saxons,  to  his  sister,  Nothgitha,  of  land  to  found 
a  monastery  and  basilica,  i.e.,  church,  in  Lydesige  (Lid- 
sey),  Aldingburne,  Genstedegate,  and  Mundham.  These 
places  are  probably  all  near  Chichester,  and  the  date  of 
the  document  indicates  the  time  of  the  building  of  the 
churches  at  one  of  these  places.  This  deed  is  in  the 
Chichester  Ptegister,  B  xviii.  The  original  is  not  known 
to  exist.^ 

In  a  subsequent  charter,  Nothgitha,  "  the  royal  sister" 
of  King  Nothelm,  calling  herself  "  famula  Christi"  (the 

'  G.  P.,  205.  2  Carkd.,  No.  208.  ^  Cartul,  No.  78. 
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handmaiden  of  the  Lord),  granted  this  land  to  Bi«1i"()>{)  '  / 
Wilfrid,  who  died  in  a.d.  709.  This  document  is  clate^.,_^^^ 
from  a  town  or  village  called  "  Deaniton"  (perhaps  Ea4t".'^,^  "^ 
or  West  Dean),  north  of  Chichester.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  Deanton  or  Denton  in  Sussex,  to  which  the  name 
could  be  more  properly  relegated.  This  forms  another 
deed  in  the  Chichester  Cathedral  Register,  printed  by 
Kemble  and  otliers,  and  No.  79  of  the  Cartularium. 

From  the  same  sources  I  have  been  able  to  derive  a 
deed  of  uncertain  date,  probably  not  far  distant,  in  point 
of  time,  from  the  foregoing.  It  is  a  grant  by  Bruny, 
Duke  or  Alderman  of  the  South  Saxons,  of  land  for  reli- 
gious purposes,  to  Eadbyrt,  Abbot  of  Selsey  (afterwards 
Bishop  in  a.d.  709,  on  the  death  of  Wilfrid),  of  four 
manents  or  hides  of  land  in  the  place  called  "  Hilegh" 
(now  Highley),  a  prebendary  land  in  the  parish  of  Siddles- 
ham.  This  deed  is  witnessed,  like  that  of  a.d.  692,  by 
Nunna  or  Numa,  King  of  the  South  Saxons,  and  Wattus, 
a  King  or  "  Subregulus",  whose  territory  has  not  been 
ascertained. 

In  A.D.  714,  Nunna  or  Numa,  King  of  the  South  Saxons, 
granted  by  a  charter  still  extant  only  iii  the  Chichester 
Cathedral  Register,  to  Beadufrid,  Abbot  or  Prior  of 
Selsey,  certain  lands  at  Hero  tun  um  (probably  swallowed 
up  by  the  sea) ;  Braclseshamstecle,  or  Bracklesham  (swal- 
lowed up,  but  has  its  name  perpetuated  in  Bracklesham 
Bay  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  Maps);  and  Sideleshamstede 
(Siddlesham),  with  an  expressed  wish  that  his  body 
should  be  buried  at  Seolesige  (Selsey).  The  four  manents 
granted  in  the  charter  appear  to  point  to  the  same  quan- 
tity of  land  mentioned  in  the  previous  charters.  If  Hero- 
tunum  must  be  sought  for  among  existing  places,  and  it 
be  not  Hilegh,  it  may  possibly  be  Earnley,  a  parish 
between  E.  Wittering  and  Siddlesham  ;  but  the  mention 
of  Bracklesham,  which  we  know  is  beneath  the  water, 
seems  rather  to  indicate  that  Herotunum  also  lies  en- 
gulfed there. 

Kemble  records  another  charter,  unhappily  mutilated 
in  parts,  among  the  documents  transcribed  into  the 
Chichester  Register,  B  xviii ;  and  he  also  found  the  ori- 
ginal charter  among  the  muniments  belonging  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  although  its  place  of  deposit  cannot 
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now  be  ascertained.  According  to  this,  in  the  year  725, 
King  Nunna  grants  to  Bishop  Eadberht  certain  land  at 
places  called  Hugabeorh  and  Dene  Hugabeorh ;  which 
may,  perhaps,  exist  under  the  name  of  Hooborough  or 
Houghborough,  although  I  cannot  find  it  on  the  Map,  is 
difficult  of  identification.  Dene,  one  would  at  first  be 
inclined  to  identify  as  East  or  West  Dene  in  Singleton 
Hundred,  to  the  north  of  Chichester ;  but  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  Denne  Park,  Horsham,  is  the  site,  as  there  are 
names  among  the  boundaries  which  seem  to  point  to  the 
spot.  The  names  in  the  boundaries  are  of  great  interest, 
as  you  will  observe.     They  are — 

1.  "  Freccehlince."     I  know  nothing  of  this  place. 

2.  "  Bill ingaby rig."  There  is  a  Billinghurst.  Both  are 
outlying  members  of  the  great  family  of  Billing  scattered 
far  and  wide  over  England. 

3.  "  Scealcesburn."     I  know  nothing  of  this  place. 

4.  "  Bollanea";  probably  Bolney,  in  the  Hundred  of 
Buttinghill. 

5.  "  Bulanhol";  cognate  with  the  foregoing.  Compare 
Bolnore  House,  not  far  oft'  from  Bolney. 

6.  "  Isenan  sewylm"  (the  frozen  fountain),  of  which  I 
can  offer  no  explanation  as  to  site. 

7.  "  Ssengelpicos."  This  is  not  a  Saxon  word.  It  is 
probably,  as  to  the  first  half  of  the  word,  the  British  name 
of  a  large  district  in  West  and  North- West  Sussex,  which 
appears  again  in  the  names  of  two  hundreds  and  one 
parish.  I  find  Singleton  Forest  and  West  Dene  Woods 
to  the  north  of  Chichester.  Singlecross  Hundred,  in 
North  Sussex,  is  another  instance  of  the  survival  of  the 
British  word,  which,  as  is  often  the  case,  in  the  appa- 
rently innocent  disguise  of  a  simple  modern  word,  is  cal- 
culated to  mislead  some  of  us  only  superficially  acquainted 
with  the  philology  of  place-names. 

8.  "  Tibbanhol."  I  find  no  place  to  which  this  name 
can  be  referred  (the  hole  or  dug-out  dwelling  of  Tibba) ; 
but  the  survival  of  this*  word  gives  us  the  clue  to  the 
signification  of  the  name  of  Tipnoak  Hundred,  which  I 
should  say  was  so  named  after  Tibba's  Oak,  where  the 
"  folkmoot"  assembled  ;  for  we  know  that  prominent  trees 
and  hills  give  their  names  to  hundreds,  and  I  shall  pre- 
sently give  you  another  similar  example  of  derivation. 
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About  the  same  time  King  Nunna,  in  a  charter  no 
longer  extant  in  its  original  form,  but  found  in  the 
Chichester  Registers,  grants  to  Berhfrid,  who  is  desig- 
nated as  "famulus  Dei"  (a  priest  in  all  probability,  but 
certainly  a  member  of  the  church  regular  or  secular), 
land  at  a  place  called  "  Piperinges",  on  the  river  Tarrant,^ 
on  consideration  of  certain  services  of  prayer  and  inter- 
cession. There  is  a  place  called  Peppering  near  Crow- 
hurst  in  Sussex,  but  I  know  of  no  river  Tarrant  in  the 
county.  Curiously  enough  there  is  Pim^^erne  Hundred 
in  Dorsetshire,  through  which  flows  the  well  known  river 
Tarrant ;  but  I  cannot  see  how  Nunna,  whose  kingdom 
was  practically  conterminous  with  Sussex  and  Surrey 
(the  kingdom  of  the  South  Saxons),  could  have  had  any 
dominion  in  Dorsetshire  ;  unless,  indeed,  it  were  a  private 
property  which  he  held  there, — and  this  is  unlikely. 
Those  among  my  hearers  will  correct  me  if  there  is  a 
river  Tarrant  in  the  county. 

Beorhfrid,  to  whom  the  land  was  thus  granted,  subse- 
quently, we  are  told  in  the  charter,  renounced  the  world 
(a  phrase  for  becoming  an  anchorite,  hermit,  or  recluse), 
and  conveyed  it  to  Eolla,  Bishop  of  Chichester  a.d.  714, 
and  the  Bishop  in  turn  granted  it  to  Wlfhere.  At  a  sub- 
sequent date  a  certain  Beoba,  who  had  acquired  an  here- 
ditary right  over  the  land,  probably  in  descent  from  Wlf- 
here, granted  it  to  Beorra  and  Eccam  or  Erran,  from  the 
latter  of  whom  King  Osmund  purchased  the  site,  and 
granted  it  to  Titburga,  a  handmaiden  of  the  Lord("famula 
Dei"),  an  expression  representing  the  head  of  an  abbey  or 
nunnery, 

I  now  come  to  one  of  the  hitherto  unpublished  char- 
ters ;  that  is,  published  for  the  first  time,  to  the  best  of 
my  researches,  in  the  Cartularium  a  short  time  ago. 
This  is  derived  from  the  only  existing  transcript,  of  the 
twelfth  century,  in  the  Lambeth  Palace  Library,  MS. 
1212,  of  which,  by  the  great  kindness  of  His  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  I  have  been  permitted  to 
make  use  for  a  time  during  the  passing  of  the  work 
through  the  press  ;  and  I  may  say  here,  that  from  this 
MS.  I  have  gleaned  several  texts  hitherto  overlooked  by 

^  There  is  a  Tarrant  Street  in  Chichester,  I  believe  Probably  Trent 
is  connected  with  this  word  Tan  ant. 

29- 
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the  reaping-hook  of  Kemble.  May  I  say  also  here,  that 
it  is  only  by  the  liberality  of  those  who  are  the  enlight- 
ened owners  or  custodians  of  ancient  MSS. ,  in  placing 
their  collections  at  the  disposal  of  the  worker  (some  care, 
of  course,  being  exercised  to  prevent  injury  or  loss),  that 
a  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  charters  at  all  perfect  and 
comprehensive  can  be  compiled. 

This  deed  is  called  in  the  Lambeth  MS.  a  "  Collation 
of  the  Vills  of  Stanmere,  Lindefeld,  and  Burhlea."  By  it 
King  Alduulf  gave  to  his  Earl  Hunlabe  (a  name  recalhng 
to  mind  that  of  Onlaf  or  Anlaf,  not  uncommon  among 
the  Danes)  lands  for  building  a  monastery,  dedicated  to 
St.  Michael,  at  Stanmere,  now  Stanmer,  lying  to  the 
north  of  Brighton ;  Lindefeld,  or  Lindiield,  on  the  river 
Glynd  ;  and  Burhlea,  now  the  Hundred  of  Burhleigh- 
Arches,  or  Burarches,  in  the  Eape  of  Pevensey,  in  which 
hundred  Lindfield  is,  I  believe,  the  only  parish.  This 
Monastery  of  St.  Michael,  at  Stanmer,  has  disappeared 
entirely,  leaving  no  trace  of  its  existence,  except  the 
mention  of  its  foundation  in  this  document,  and  possibly 
in  the  dedication  of  Stanmer  or  the  other  churches.  It 
must  have  glided  out  of  existence  at  a  very  early  date, 
perhaps  during  the  Danish  incursions  in  the  time  of  King 
Alfred,  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  century. 

Among  the  boundaries  are  many  places  of  which  I  know 
nothing, — Mulestana,  Andowihlinc,  Pettleswige,  E-ith- 
maerce,  and  Hwitewege.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  names  of  Diceling  or  Ditchling  ;  VVestmeston,  near 
the  foregoing  Ditchling  ;  Stanmer  ;  Wifelesfeld,  or  Wivels- 
field  ;  and  Steton,  perhaps  an  error  of  the  transcriber  for 
Street  or  Strettingtone,  formerly  Strattune.  The  wood- 
lands apportioned  to  this  grant  of  a  land  probably  defi- 
cient in  wood  are — Wifelesfeld,  Haempeles  Wyll,  Frige- 
daega,  Langanbeccan,  and  Hennesfeldes  Burnan.  Can 
this  last  refer  to  Henfield,  somewhat  far  away  ?  But  it 
is  known  that  in  Sussex  and  Kent  pastures  were  attached 
to  landed  property  far  away  from  their  manors.  To 
Stanmer,  in  similar  manner,  were  attached  the  following  : 
Humaham,  Semsennes,  Langahricge,  Fischyrste,  Heanfeld 
or  Henfield,  and  Wulfj^ytt.  The  pastures  for  pig-feeding 
on  the  mast  and  the  acorn  herein  given  to  the  church  of 
Stanmer  include  Fischyrste,  ^scincuinc,  Healdeswyrth, 
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Lendenfelda  or  Liiidfielcl,  Citangaleahge,  Bereleage  or 
Burleigh- Arches,  ah-eady  mentioned,  and  Hafocunga- 
leahge,  which  will  be  found  in  a  place  compounded  with 
the  word  Hawk-  ;  but  I  cannot  point  to  it  with  certainty. 
Hawkhurst  and  Hawksborough  are  not  too  far  away  for 
pig-feedings. 

The  names  of  Offa,  King  of  the  Mercians  ;  Cynethrith, 
his  Queen ;  and  Egfrith,  their  son,  belong  to  a  later 
period,  and  have  evidently  been  added  by  way  of  con- 
firmation. The  actual  date  of  this  document  is  uncertain, 
but  it  is  probably  not  far  from  that  of  the  following  char- 
ter relating  to  Sussex,  some  parts  of  which  it  closely 
resembles. 

In  the  Chichester  Register,  B  xviii,  is  recorded  a  grant 
by  King  Osmund  to  the  Earl  Walhere,  of  land  to  build  a 
monastery  at  Ferring  in  Sussex,  dated  3rd  August,  A.D. 
762  for  765,  the  u  for  v  in  the  date  having  been  mistaken 
by  the  transcriber  for  ii.  This  error  has  occasionally  been 
found  to  occur  in  other  charters  incorrectly  copied  into 
registers,  and  those  who  study  charters  of  this  period  are 
always  on  their  guard  against  such  errors.  Nothing  is 
now  known  of  a  monastery  at  Ferring. 

The  woodlands  granted  with  the  site  are  said  to  be  at 
Coponora  and  Titlesham  ;  places  which  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
find,  for  they  are  probably  now  beneath  the  waves.  The 
termination  ora,  of  Coponora,  has  frequently  exercised 
the  mind  of  the  antiquary  ;  and  it  has  been  stated  to  be 
the  equivalent  of  a  landing-place,  and  Bognor,  Keynor, 
Itchenor,  have  been  adduced  in  support  of  this  view. 
But  how  can  Ore,  in  Sussex,  near  Hastings,  high  up  on 
the  hills,  satisfy  this  signification  ?  We  have  the  words 
Cerdicesora  and  Cerdicesford  used  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  under  circumstances  which  favour  the  assump- 
tion that  one  and  the  same  place  is  meant ;  and  the 
occurrence  of  the  term  ore  in  Bignor,  Totnore  Hundred, 
in  Sussex,  like  Windsor  or  Windlesora,  in  Berkshire,  far 
from  the  sea,  points  more  appropriately  to  the  second 
meaning ;  which  of  course  includes  the  former,  for  where 
there  is  a  ford  there  nuist  of  necessity  be  a  landing-place. 
Mr.  Stevenson,  in  his  edition  of  the  Chronicle  of  Ahimj- 
don,  for  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  explains  ora  to  be  "  a 
residence".^ 

^  Vol.  ii,  Glossary. 
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In  A.D.  770,  I  get,  also  from  the  Chichester  Registers, 
another  grant  by  King  Osmund  to  Earl  Warbald  and  his 
wife,  Tidburga  (whose  name  resembles  Titburga  of  a  deed 
already  mentioned,  for  perhaps  it  was  a  favourite  name 
with  Sussex  ladies),  of  land  of  fifteen  manents,  at  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  which  is  situate  in  the  place  called 
Hanefeld.  The  church  of  Henfield  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter  now,  and  this  charter  tells  us  that  it  has  been  so 
dedicated  for  upwards  of  eleven  hundred  years.  ^  The 
witness,  Osa,  the  Archbishop,  is  the  Bosa  or  Osa,  Bishop 
of  Chichester.  It  is  curious,  if  the  charter  be  genuine, 
to  note  that  Osmund,  King  of  Sussex,  calls  Osa  an  Arch- 
bishop. We  know  that  Offa,  King  of  the  Mercians,  made 
an  Archbishop  at  Lichfield  about  the  same  period ;  but 
that  Osa  was  Archhishoj)  of  Selsey  is  a  new  historical  fact 
resting  solely  on  the  authority  of  this  charter.  The  in- 
defatigable Editors  of  the  Councils,  Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
take  no  notice  of  this  remarkable  appellation,  although 
these  Editors  made  a  most  careful  dissection  of  Kemble's 
Codex  from  the  ecclesiastical  point  of  view. 

The  second  charter  of  Chichester,  which  I  have  been 
the  first  to  publish,  is  a  grant  for  life,  by  Ofta,  King 
of  the  Mercians  and  of  the  Angles,  to  Osuuald,  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  of  land  at  Bixlea  ;  probably  not  Bexhill,  near 
Hastings,  as  I  formerly  thought,  but  Beckley,  north  of 
Hastings,  near  the  Kent  boundary.  Both  places,  no  doubt, 
contain,  in  their  first  syllable,  the  eponym  of  the  founder 
of  a  tribe,  parts  of  which,  on  disruption,  gave  the  name 
to  one,  and  part  to  the  other.  The  site  is  specially 
pointed  out  as  being  in  "  Sudsex",  which  precludes  the 
idea  that  Bickley  or  Bexley,  in  Kent,  was  intended. 
Bishop  Osuuald  is  a  new  name  for  the  episcopal  fasti  of 
Chichester,  i.e.,  Selsey  ;  but  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  without 
proof,  consider  him  to  be  the  same  as  the  Osa  of  the  pre- 
vious charter.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  intent  of  the 
grant,  that,  namely,  of  constructing  on  the  site  "  a  Monas- 
tery and  Basilica",  is  identical  in  phraseology  with  that 
found  in  an  earlier  charter  already  described  in  this  col- 
lection. 

The  boundaries  include  "  Baexwarena  land",  by  which 
we  may  fairly  include  both  BexKiW  and  BecBej,  as  it 
designates  the  territory  or  district  held  by  the  men  of  the 
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clan  or  tribe  of  Beo-a  or  Baeca.  Mention  is  also  niarle, 
inter  alia,  of  "  Cneohta  treouue", — perhaps  an  error  for  a 
word  like  "  Knelle",  close  by  Beckley  ;  "  Laewe",  resem- 
bling Lewes,  and  an  early  form  of  this  later  town ; 
"  Kaeia-worde",  wherein  we  may  trace  the  same  root- 
word  as  in  Keymer;  and  the  "  mearc  becean"  or  Mark- 
Beacon.  The  gavel-lands  appertaining  to  Bexlea  include 
"  Bernahornan";  "  Wyrtlesham",  in  which  we  may  trace 
the  root-w^ord  of  Wartling  and  Warbleton  ;  "  Ibbanhyste", 
now  Ewhurst,  near  Hastings  ;  "  Croghyrste",  now  Crow- 
hurst,  at  the  back  of  St.  Leonard's, — a  word  not  referring, 
as  we  now  learn,  to  the  black  bird  of  evil  omen,  but  to 
crug  or  crog  (fen  or  bog),  seen  also  in  Crugland,  the  early 
name  of  Croyland  or  Crowland  in  Lincolnshire.  Other 
gavel-lands  herein  mentioned  are  "  Ikelesham"  or  Ickles- 
ham,  near  Winchelsea  ;  "Fuccesham",  with  which  we  may 
compare  the  name  of  Foxearle  Hundred  ;  and  "  Gylling", 
now  probably  Guestling,  or  East  Guldeford.  This  latter 
place  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  those  mentioned 
in  the  document,  for  there  appears  to  have  been  a  local 
genius  whose  name  approached  very  nearly  to  Guld  or 
Gold.  Beckley  parish  itself  is  in  the  Hundred  of  Gold- 
spur  ;  and  not  far  off  is  the  Hundred  of  Gostrow,  that  is 
Gold's-tree, — the  tree  beneath  whose  hoary  branches  the 
notables  of  the  district  undoubtedly  assembled.  Guest- 
ling  and  Guldeford  enshrine  this  heroic  name  ;  and  per- 
haps Guildford,  in  Surrey,  may  owe  its  name  to  an  out- 
lying branch  of  the  clan.  The  "  Cantwara  mearce",  or 
boundary  of  the  Kentish  men,  is  also  mentioned ;  and 
this  meets  Sussex  county  at  the  town  of  Rye,  and  follows 
the  river  Bother,  not  far  from  Beckley. 

Want  of  space  compels  me  to  pass  over  unnoticed  the 
remaining  charters  of  the  eighth  century  relating  to 
Wystrings  or  Wittering,  Chichester, Eotherfield,  Hastings, 
Pevensey,  St.  Andrew's  Church  at  Ferring,Gealt-borgstal, 
St.  Peter's  Church  (Selsey),  Peartingaworth  or  Pet- 
worth,  Firololand  or  Firle  (i),  with  its  decoys  (anaqnis), 
and  the  river  Saford,  now  the  Bother,  on  which  Ridres- 
feld  is  said  to  be  situate. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  INSCRIBED  LEADEN  TABLET 
FOUND  AT  BATH. 

BY   WALTER   DE   GRAY   BIRCH,    ESQ.,    F.S.A.,   HON.    SEC. 

{18th  Feb.  1885,  and  17 ih  Nov.  1886.) 

The  discovery  of  an  incised  inscription  on  lead  in  Britain 
is  a  sufficiently  rare  circumstance  to  excite  attention 
among  archaeologists  :  a  few,  however,  of  the  class  known 
as  "  Tabulae  honestse  missionis"  are  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  all  of  which  have  been  read  with  cer- 
tainty, and  with  a  general  consensus  of  those  who  study 
these  relics;  but  that  on  the  leaden  tablet  found  at  Bath, 
under  circumstances  mentioned  in  The  Athenceum  for  the 
15th  of  May  1880,  has  been  variously,  and  as  shown  by 
me  in  The  Athemeum  last  year,  incorrectly  read  hitherto 
by  those  who  have  devoted  their  attention  to  it. 

The  characters  (as  will  be  seen  on  the  accompanying 
photograph,  which  Mr.  C.  E.  Davis,  E.S.A.,  has  kindly 
enabled  the  Association  to  obtain)  appear  to  be  a  mixture 
of  cursive  and  rustic  letters ;  and  the  date  may  be 
assigned  to  a  period  ranging  between  the  second  and  fifth 
century  after  Christ.  The  unique  manner  in  which  the 
words  are  inscribed,  viz.,  each  separate  word  written 
down  in  reversed  order  of  letters,  is  very  remarkable,  and 
has  led  Mr.  Davis,  Prof.  Sayce,  Prof.  Bhys,  and  many 
others,  to  read  the  inscription  incorrectly ;  that  is,  they 
begin  at  the  right  hand  side  of  the  first  line,  and  read 
each  line  consecutively  in  this  way ;  but  the  blank  space 
to  the  right  hand  of  the  last  line  proves  that  this  method 
is  fatal  to  the  true  interpretation  of  the  words,  although 
considerable  misplaced  ingenuity  has  been  expended,  and 
copious  abbreviations  imagined,  in  order  to  twist  some 
kind  of  meaning  out  of  the  text. 

The  last  line,  which  starts  close  up  to  the  left  hand 
side,  and  finishes  oft*  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  towards 
the  right  hand  side,  shows  unmistakably  that  the  in- 
scription must  be  read  from  left  to  right,  and  not  from 
right    to  left.     Prof.  Zangemeister,  of  Heidelberg,  and 
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others,  read  the  words  according  to  this  manner,  hut  take 
the  commencement  of  the  inscription  in  an  arhitrary 
way,  reading  the  third  word  from  left  to  right  as  man- 
TELiu,  and  conjecturing  the  fourth  word  to  be  INVOLAVIT. 
This  gives  the  Professor  a  false  clue,  which  he  elaborates 
into  a  curse  upon  nine  guests  therein  named,  who  are 
suspected  of  stealing  a  tablecloth ;  wdiereas  the  former 
class  of  interpreters  make  out  that  a  certain  Quintus 
received  a  fee  of  500,000  pounds  (!)  of  copper  coin  for 
washing  a  lady  named  Vilbia !  There  is  not  much  to 
choose  between  the  two  interpretations,  which  are  as  far- 
fetched as  they  are,  I  believe,  inaccurate.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  I  differ  from  all  the  readings  recorded  by 
Mr.  T.  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Treasurer,  in  his  paper,  vol. 
xli,  pp.  392  et  seq. 

My  desire  to  obtain  a  photograph  of  the  plate  having 
been  at  length  courteously  gratified  by  Mr.  Davis,  to 
whom,  as  also  to  the  Corporation  of  Bath,  the  Association 
is  much  indebted,  I  have  been  enabled  to  inspect  the  in- 
scription on  the  lead.  The  facsimile  given  in  the  Berlin 
Hermes^  shows  enough  to  enable  the  true  import  of  the 
inscription  to  be  arrived  at.  The  lacunce  in  lines  3,  4,  do 
not  disappear  when  the  lead  itself  is  examined.  There 
has  been  an  abrasion  on  the  lead  in  the  places.  I  read 
the  text  thus  : — 


QIHIM  .  MAJBLIV   TIVALOG 
VI  .  CIS   TAVQIL   OMOC  AVQA 

ELAT WQMAE    TI    VA 

VL ANNIVLEVSVEREPV 

SXESVNAIKFASVNIREV 
ESSILATSVGASVNAITI 
MOC    SVNAINIMSVTAO 
LLINAMREG   ANIVOI 


The  writer,  fondly  imagining  that  a  reversed  order  {cf. 

"  Psalmum a  fine  nescio  quo  pnvst'ujio  retrograde 

ducens"'-)  of  spelling  recommended  itself  to  the  notice  of 
the  avenging  deity  invoked  or  addressed  (on  the  back  of 
the  tablet  ?),  inscribed  his  conjuration  Avord  by  word, 
beginning  at  the  end  of  each,  and  used  no  contracted 

1  Vol.  XV,  March  1881. 

'^  W.  Malm.,  Gest,i  Funtlf.,  Rolls  cd.,  p.  295. 
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forms  except  q  for  qui.  As  he  could  not  get  the  whole 
of  the  fourth  word  into  the  first  hne,  he  finished  it  on 
the  second.  Similarly  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  lines  begin  with  end-parts  of  words  carried  on 
from  the  lines  respectively  above  them. 

The  inscription  being  thus  read,  we  get  an  intelligible 
piece  of  tragedy  far  more  worthy  of  an  imprecation  than 
the  stealing  of  a  tablecloth,  and  certainly  a  more  import- 
ant subject  for  solemn  record  than  the  impossibly  great 
fee  of  a  hydropathic  doctor.  The  inscription  works  out 
as  follows  : — 

"  Q[?a]  mihi  Vilbiam  jugolavit  [=jugnlavit]  sic  liquat  [=liqua- 
tur]  com°  [  =  comodo,  quomodo]  aqua.  Tale  vu[lnus]  (\\iii  or  q?^^^] 
earn  [sa]lvavit  [est  or /?a^]  Velviuua  Exsupereus  Afri[c]anus  Seve- 
rinus  Agustalis  Comitianus  Minianus  Catiis  Germanilla  Jovina.'^ 

"  Mihi"  evidently  refers  to  Germanilla  Jovina.  Whether 
Velvinna  was  a  man  or  a  woman ;  and  if  a  man,  how 
many  of  the  words  following  this  name  are  to  be  taken 
as  his  titles,  or  as  names  of  witnesses,  a.re  points  not 
easily  decided.  "Agustalis"  looks  like  a  form  of  Augus- 
talis  ;  and  for  "  Minianus  Catus",  perhaps  Catusminianus 
may  be  substituted,  for  the  passage  admits  of  either 
reading. 
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Proceetitngs  of  tfie  Association, 


Wednesday,  17th  November  1886. 
Rev.  Preb.  H.  M.  Scarth,  V.P.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  in  the  Chair, 

The  following  Associates  were  duly  elected : 

J.  P.  Pritchett,  Esq.,  24  High  Row,  Darlington 
E.  Herbert  Fison,  Esq.,  Stoke  House,  Ipswich 
Miss  Price,  Hooper's  Hill  House,  Margate 
Mrs.  Wheeler,  Hooper's  Hill  House,  Margate 
Lieut.-Colonel  William  Long,  Newton  House,  Clevedon,  Sussex 
Geo.  J.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk  of  Liverpool 
T.  Topham,  Esq.,  The  Castle  Hill,  Middleham,  Yorkshire 
W.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  Darlington 
Lieut.-Colonel  Wm.  Newton,  Hill  Side,  Newark-on -Trent 
L.  John  Kitching,  Esq.,  Branksome  House,  Darlington 
Robert  Lloyd,  Esq.,  2  Addison  Crescent,  W, 
R.  Howard  White,  Esq.,  Calais  Court,  Ryarsh,  Kent. 

J.  P.  Pritchett,  Esq.,  was  also  elected  Local  Member  of  Council  for* 
North  Yorkshire. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  respective  donors  of  the 
following  presents  to  the  Library  : 

To  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  for  "  Transactions",  vol.  ii, 
New  Series.     188G. 
,,  ,,     for  "  Journal",  Nos.  1  and  2,  vol.  iii. 

„     for  "  Kalendar",  1886-7. 
To  the  Rev.  B.  II.  Blacker  for  "  Gloucestershire  Notes  and  Queries", 

Parts  31  and  32. 
To  the  Cambrian  Archcwo logical  Association,  for  "  Archseologia  Cambren- 

sis",  Fifth  Series,  Nos.  10  and  11. 
To  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  for  "Archseologia",  vol.  xlix,  Part  2. 
„  „     for  "  Proceedings",  vol.  xi,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

,,     for  "  List  of  Members". 
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To  the  Royal  Archceoloyical  Institute,  for  "Journal",  vol.  xliii,  Nos.  170 
and  171. 

To  the  Poiv//s-Land  Club,  for  "  Collectanea",  Part  39.     1886. 

To  the  Clifton  Antiquarian  Clul,  for  "  Proceedings",  vol.  i,  Part  1. 

To  the  Sussex  Archceological  Society,  for  "  Arch^ological  Collections", 
vol.  xxxiv. 

To  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archceological  Association  of  Ireland,  for 
"Journal",  vol.  vii,  No.  64. 

To  the  Boyal  Commission  of  Victoria,  for  "  Illustrated  Handbook  of  Vic- 
toria, Australia." 

To  the  Peahody  Academy  of  Science,  Salem,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  for  "  Ancient 
and  Modern  Methods  of  Arrow  Release." 

To  the  Somersetshire  Arch,  and  Nat.  Hist.  Society,  for  "Proceedings", 
1885. 

To  the  Glasgow  Arch.  Society,  for  "  Transactions",  New  Series,  vol.  i, 
Part  2. 

To  Horatio  Hale,  Clinton,  Ontario,  Canada,  for  "  The  Origin  of  Lan- 
guages", etc.     Address,  Aug.  1886. 

The  decease  of  Mr.  T.  Proctor-Burroughs,  F.S.A.,  of  Great  Yar- 
mouth, of  Mrs.  Newton  of  Newark,  and  of  Mr.  J.  Tom  Burgess,  F.S.  A., 
of  Leamington,  was  announced  with  regret.  It  is  hoped  that  biogra- 
phical notices  of  these  and  other  members  will  be  laid  before  the  Asso- 
ciation at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  E.  P.  L.  Brock,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Sec,  exhibited  a  coloured  sketch  of 
a  crucifix,  by  the  late  Mr.  T.  Proctor-Burroughs,  found  at  Binham, 
Norfolk,  and  drawings  of  a  medieval  cup  and  carved  bracelet. 

Admiral  Tremlett  sent  a  plan  of  a  curious  chambered  sepulchre 
which  has  been  recently  found  at  Carnac.  There  are  three  chambers, 
roughly  approaching  to  a  circular  form  on  plan,  connected  by  two 
passages  ;  one  of  the  chambers  being  central,  and  the  others  at  each 
end  of  the  passages.  The  latter  are  inclined  at  about  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees  from  each  other.  The  sides  are  formed  of  stone  slabs  set 
on  edge,  and  the  covering  has  been  by  a  similar  system  ;  but  only  a 
few  of  the  slabs  thus  forming  the  roof  remain  in  position.  The  remains 
are  all  but  filled  in  with  accumulated  earth. 

Mr.  Brock  also  exhibited  a  series  of  terra-cotta  figures,  some  being 
penates ;  while  others  had  been,  doubtless,  intended  for  children's 
playthings.     They  were  found  at  Cyprus. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Way  exhibited  two  ivory  ornaments  for  the  ear,  from  the 
Zulu  country. 

Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith,  V.P.,  F.S.A.,  reported  the  impending  destruc- 
tion of  the  famous  Roman  tombs  at  High  Rochester. 

Mr.  Brock  stated  that  he  was  in  communication  with  the  owner  of 
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the  property  on  which  these  tombs  stand,  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  save 
some  portions  at  least  of  them. 

Mr.  W.  de  G.  Birch,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Sec,  exhibited  a  photograph  of 
the  inscribed  Roman  leaden  tablet  found  at  Bath,  which  had  been 
kindly  placed  in  his  hands  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Davis,  F.S.A.,  Architect 
to  the  Bath  Corporation,  for  the  purposes  of  illustrating  the  Journal. 
Notices  of  this  object  will  be  found  in  vol.  xli,  p.  392,  and  at  p.  410  of 
the  present  volume. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  a  series  of  sketches  of  Roman  and  Saxon 
remains  at  Gainford  and  Darlington.  Among  them  is  a  portion  of  a 
Roman  monument  which  represents  a  hunter  carrying  something  in 
his  hand  which  appears  to  be  game.  There  is  a  horse's  head  at  tho 
side. 

Mrs.  M.  Henery,  of  Keswick,  communicated  a  sketch  of  ancient  stone 
remains  of  the  British  period,  about  half  way  up  Helvellyn,  on  the 
bridle-path  from  Withburn,  and  also  sent  some  stone  weapons  and 
other  relics  which  she  had  picked  up  on  the  site.  The  place  itself 
abounds  with  broken  tiles  or  bricks. 

Mr.  Birch  exhibited  a  series  of  drawings  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine  of 
Peterborough,  and  read  the  following  schedule  of  them  : — 

"  Two  sketches  of  fragments,  of  Saxon  date,  used  as  wall-stones  in 
the  tower  of  Barnack  Church.  Since  the  account  of  Barnack  Church 
tower  was  read  before  the  Society,  these  have  been  discovered  in  the 
west  wall :  one,  some  four  courses  below  the  first  cornice  in  the  exter- 
nal face  ;  the  second,  inside  the  same  wall,  at  a  somewhat  lower  level. 
Both  may  be  fragments  of  the  same  cross :  that  outside,  of  an  arm  • 
that  inside,  part  of  the  shaft  (?).  On  the  drawing  of  the  outside  frao-. 
ment,  to  tlie  right,  is  seen  another  stone  divided  by  incised  lines,  as  if 
part  of  the  stem  of  the  cross  of  a  burial-slab.  All  these  stones,  with 
the  general  wall-faces  in  w'hich  they  are  found,  were  originally  covered 
with  a  thick  coat  of  Saxon  plastering,  now  by  decay  outwardly  re- 
moved ;  and  inwardly,  at  the  time  of  its  restoration  to  sight,  from 
the  nave.  Tiie  interest  of  these  fragments  is  found  in  the  bearing  they 
have  on  the  question  of  attributing  the  towei-'s  erection  to  the  early 
age  of  Bishop  Wilfrid,  or  to  the  later  period  of  the  Confessor. 

"  Two  sketches  of  monumental  slabs.  The  first  is  from  a  church 
pulled  down  some  years  ago  at  Sawtry  in  Huntingdonshire.  It  lies 
at  present,  among  other  old  materials,  in  a  builder's  yard  a^.  Peter- 
borough. The  second  is  from  the  south  aisle  of  St.  Mary's  Church 
Wliittlesea,  in  Cambridgeshire.  When,  some  years  ago,  the  church 
underwent  repairs,  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott 
R.A.,  the  broken  fragments  were  found  among  the  earth  underneath 
the  floor  of  the  south  aisle.  Sir  Gilbert  had  these  fragments  (probably 
the  monument  of  the  founder  of  tlie  aisle)  placed   in  order  on  the  flat 
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sill  of  the  west  window  of  that  aisle,  where  they  now  remain.  Both 
slabs  are  very  beautiful  specimens. 

"  Sketch  of  Saxon  fragments  found  at  Market  Deeping  Church,  in 
Lincolnshire,  on  the  banks  of  the  Welland.  The  section  of  one  frag- 
ment seems  to  suggest  that  it  may  have  been  part  of  a  stone  coffin 
intended  to  stand  entirely  above  the  floor  or  ground-level. 

"  On  the  same  sheet  is  a  curious  fragment  of  a  later  monumental 
slab,  from  the  same  place." 

Mr.  T.  Blashill  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  photographs  which  he 
had  lately  brought  from  Rome.  These  consist  of  specimens  of  Roman 
architectural  antiquities  and  early  Christian  sarcophagi.  In  the  dis- 
cussion whicli  ensued,  Mr.  Brock  and  Mr.  Birch  took  part ;  and  Mr. 
J.  Romilly  Allen  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  rightly  understand 
Christian  symbolism,  as  seen  in  English  antiquities,  without  studying 
the  earlier  sculptures  in  the  catacombs  and  museums  at  Rome,  from 
which  it  springs. 

Mr.  T.  Morgan,  V.P.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Treasurer,  then  read  a 

Summary  op  the  Congress  at  Darlington  and  Durham, 
by  t.  morgan,  esq.,  v.p.,  f.s.a.,  hon.  treasurer. 

It  is  proposed  to  take  a  short  retrospect  of  our  forty-third  Congress, 
which  was  opened  at  Darlington  by  a  learned  and  comprehensive 
address  from  the  Bishop  of  Dui^iam  on  Monday  the  26th  of  July  1886, 
in  the  Reference  Room  of  the  Free  Library,  where  we  had  been  cordi- 
ally received  and  welcomed  by  the  Mayor  of  Darlington,  J.  K.  Wilkes, 
Esq.,  and  the  Corporation. 

Midst  the  historical  recollections  of  Durham  county,  the  battlefield 
of  border  warfare,  and  studded  with,  the  castles  of  its  defenders  and 
warlike  men,  it  would  be  a  slight  upon  the  Right  Rev.  Prelate,  our 
President,  if  we  omitted  to  give  prominence  to  the  literary  aspect  of 
Durham  history,  for  which  it  has  been  conspicuous  through  many 
past  ages,  even  from  the  days  of  Bishop  Wilf  rith  and  the  accomplished 
Saxon  monarch,  King  Alfred  of  Northumbria. 

Leaving  the  churches  of  Darlington  to  be  referred  to  hereafter,  we 
journeyed  on  Tuesday  morning  to  Durham  city,  and  after  crossing  an 
ancient  bridge  over  the  Wear,  wended  our  way  up  the  wooded  holm 
below  the  walls  of  the  Galilee  into  the  Cathedral,  which  looks  down 
from  a  height  upon  the  river  flowing  round  the  base  of  the  hill.  A 
large  party  attended  divine  service  in  this,  perhaps,  the  grandest  of 
our  cathedral  churches  ;  and  afterwards  the  notabilia  were  pointed  out 
by  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  and  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Watkins,  assisted 
by  Mr.  C.  Hodgson-Fowler,  the  Cathedral  architect,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hooppell.     Canon  Greenwell  exhibited  MSS.  of  Bede,  Cassiodorus, 
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and  others  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  ;  and  in  the  Library 
were  seen  rcHcs  from  St.  Cuthbert's  grave,  when  it  was  opened  by 
Dr.  Raine;^  and  besides  these  were  shown  Roman  inscriptions  and 
early  sculptured  stones  from  Hexham  and  other  places  in  Northumbria. 

In  the  afternoon,  many  of  the  party  who  did  not  care  to  spend  the 
whole  time  in  the  Museum,  among  tlic  relics  of  Roman  Vinovia,  par- 
took of  the  kind  hospitality  of  the  Dean  and  Mrs.  Lake  at  a  garden- 
party  at  the  Deanery,  a  portion  of  the  ancient  monastic  buildings. 
This  was  after  the  Castle  had  been  inspected  and  described  by  Mr. 
Fowler. 

On  the  return  to  Darlington  another  entertainment,  in  the  form  of 
a  covversazione,  was  prepared  for  the  party  by  Mr.  Theodore  Fry,  M.P., 
and  Mrs.  Fry,  at  their  residence  at  Woodburn,  not  far  from  the  town, 
where  a  rich  collection  of  antiquities  from  the  neighbourhood  was 
exhibited,  pronounced  by  Sir  James  Picton  (no  mean  authority)  to  be 
the  finest  he  had  seen  in  private  hands. 

In  the  mean  time  let  us  revert  to  the  Cathedral  and  the  Castle  at 
Durham.  A  learned  divine  of  the  present  century,  author  of  the  Bib- 
liorjraphical  Decameron  and  Bibliomnnia,  has  some  interesting  remarks 
on  three  of  the  PHnce-Bishops  of  the  Palatinate  of  Durham.  I  will 
reproduce  a  few  passages  of  his  on  Bishops  Pudsey,  Bee,  and  De  Bur}-, 
from  The  Northern  Tour,  and  then,  with  your  permission,  will  bring 
forward  these  vafes  sacri  to  show  how  their  literary  culture,  architec- 
tural proficiency,  and  wide  experience,  were  the  means  of  impressing 
the  hearts  of  men,  in  a  cosmopolitan  sense,  with  the  privileges  and 
comforts  of  Christianity,  which  could  only  have  been  partially  effected 
by  the  anchorites  and  self-denying  men  who  in  previous  ages  had 
worked  for  the  same  end,  though  along  somewhat  different  lines  : — 

"  A  better  man  than  Pudsey  cannot  lead  the  way, — an  architect,  a 
financier,  a  politician,  a  patron  of  the  ingenious  and  deserving,  a  bib- 
liomaniac. Besides  the  number  of  goodly  houses  built  and  added  to 
the  see  by  this  great  Prelate,  he  largely  endowed  the  Priory  of  Fincli- 
ale,2  founded  by  his  son  Henry,  and  the  Hospitals  of  Sherburn  and 
AUerton  ;  built  a  church  and  parsonage-house  at  Darlington  ;  pur- 
chased tlie  rich  manor  of  Sidburgh,  and  gave  it  to  the  see  ;  built  the 
Galilee  and  north  door  of  the  Cathedral  ;  built  Elvet  Bridge,  with  a 
restoration  of  the  burgh  of  Elvet  to  the  city  of  Durham.     He  repaired 

'  An  account  of  this,  by  the  Rev.  James  Raine,  was  published  in  a  thin 
quarto  volume  in  1H21.  His  numerous  works  on  the  ancient  history  of 
Northumbria  are  a  rich  store  of  materials  for  the  guidance  of  future  archae- 
ologists. 

-  The  charters  of  endowment,  inventories,  and  account-rolls  of  this  Priory 
are  extant  in  unusual  number,  and  have  been  printed  by  the  Surtees  Society 
in  1S37.  Our  late  Secretary,  Ur.  E.  Roberts,  F.S.A.,  has  given  a  full  account 
of  tlie  Priory  in  JouD/al,  xxiii,  p.  G7. 
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and  strengthened  the  Castle  of  Northallerton,  now  the  shadow  of  a 
relic ;  and  added  the  keep  to  Norham  Castle.  He  granted  the  first 
charter  to  the  citizens  of  Durham,  and  incorporated  the  boroughs  of 
Gateshead  and  Sunderland.  His  endowment  of  Sherburn  Hospital 
was  upon  the  most  munificent  scale." 

So  far  Dr.  Dibdin.  The  funeral  of  Hugh  Pudsey,  who  died  in  1194, 
was  commensurate,  in  point  of  external  splendour,  with  the  high  esti- 
mation in  which  he  was  held,  and  the  details  are  not  a  little  inte- 
resting. 

"Anthony  Bee",  says  Dibdin,  "was  just  the  man  for  the  glowing 
eloquence  of  the  pen  of  Sartees,  who  must  have  groaned  in  spirit  at 
being  compelled  to  narrow  his  sketch  of  him  to  four  pages  only."  Bee, 
"  the  most  valiant  clerk  in  the  kingdom,  may  be  called  the  episcopal 
Bonaparte  of  his  time.  He  was  King  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  Bishop  and  Count  Palatine,  and  issued  his  mandate  to  the 
Palatinate  for  the  raising  of  500  soldiers  to  accompany  Edward  II  into 
Scotland.  Bee  died  in  1310,  having  been  twenty-eight  years  Bishop 
of  Durham,  and  five  years  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem." 

"  Of  a  far  different  complexion  to  either  of  the  preceding",  continues 
Dibdin,  "was  my  very  old  and  very  good  friend,  Richard  de  Bury,^ 
who  was  installed  in  1333,  and  died  in  1345.  He  was  tutor  to  the 
Black  Prince,  Lord  High  Chancellor,  and  Treasurer  of  England  ;  and 
a  man  in  all  way  before  his  time  in  largeness  of  understanding  and 
diversity  and  elegance  of  intellectual  pursuits.  Instead  of  marshalling 
160  men-at-arms,  he  would  prefer  marshalling  160  folio  volumes,  and 
openly  declared  upon  the  bench,  that  the  only  bribe  which  found  a 
ready  way  to  his  heart  was  in  the  shape  of  a  '  hoke\"^ 

The  Rev.  Doctor  and  bibliomaniac  had  no  space  to  treat  at  length  of 
Bishops  Fox  and  Tonstall,  "  truly  great  men  in  their  day,  lovei-s  and 
collectors  of  fine  books  upon  vellum  as  well  as  upon  paper  ;  and  the 
latter  was  the  author  of  the  first  treatise  upon  arithmetic  published  in 
this  country  (1519,  4to.). 

As  the  present  Cathedral  fabric  does  not  date  before  the  Conquest, 
I  have  begun  by  mentioning  those  mediseval  Bishops  who  contributed 
to  its  construction  or  adornment.  Some  of  the  glass  windows  which 
light  up  the  interior  of  the  building  convey  to  us  in  the  most  agreeable 


^  His  seal  is  figured  in  the  Journal,  vol.  xxii,  p.  396,  in  which  is  also  a 
copious  memoir  of  the  Bishop  by  W.  Sidney  Gibson. 

2  Bib/iofjrajihical,  Antiquarian,  and  P'wturrsque  Tour  in  the  Northern  Coun- 
ties of  EiKjland  and  Scotland  (London,  1838),  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Frognall 
Dibdin,  D.D.,  vol.  i,  p. '261  et  seq.;  in  which  will  also  be  found  some  account 
of  Surtees,  the  historian  of  the  county  of  Durham,  "almost  as  happy  in 
verse  as  in  prose";  and  of  the  learned  Society  bearing  his  name,  who  have 
edited  so  many  historical  works  connected  with  this  county. 
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manner  glimpses  into  tlic  history  of  previous  times,  vvliich  shall  bo 
afterwards  referred  to  ;  but  further  contributors  to  the  hallowed  shrine 
should  in  the  meantime  be  jjamed,  as  Richard  Poorc,  the  famed  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  who  was  translated  from  thence  to  Durham,  and  to  whom 
is  due  the  merit  of  erecting,  together  with  Prior  Melsonby,  the  nine 
altars  begun  in  1242.  Among  other  literary  contributors  should  not 
be  forgotten  Simeon  the  Monk  and  Precentor,  and  Robert  de  Grey- 
stanes,  from  both  of  whom  we  derive  much  of  our  historical  knowledge 
of  the  see  in  early  times.  Nor  must  Prior  Hugh  be  omitted,  who 
added  to  and  completed  the  central  tower  of  the  Cathedral. 

Bishop  Pudsey  (Hugo  de  Putiaco),  who  flourished  at  the  end  of 
King  Stephen's  reign,  and  was  related  to  that  Monarch  b}"^  family  ties, 
had  much  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  present  Cathedral  ;  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  one  of  his  predecessoi's,  Richard  Flambard,  who 
died  in  1128,  had  built  the  nave-walls  up  to  the  vaulting,  of  which  the 
foundations  had  been  laid  by  William,  de  Carilef,  one  of  the  clergy  of 
Bayeux  in  Normandy,  in  1093.  Ten  years  before  this  he  had  intro- 
duced Benedictine  monks  from  Jarrow  and  Wear  mouth  ;  and  Aid  win, 
the  6rst  Abbot  of  the  new  foundation,  took  possession  of  the  previously 
existing  church  in  1083. 

The  history  of  the  church  and  monastery  has  been  given  by  Mr. 
Gordon  M.  Hills  at  length  in  vol.  xxii,  p.  197,  of  our  Journal,  and  that 
of  Chester-le-Street,  in  its  connection  with  St.  Cuthbert,  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Blane,  in  the  same  volume,  at  p.  22  ;  and  the  history  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert and  his  patrimony,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Blunt,  F.S.A.,  at  p.  420  ; 
all  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  Durham  by  this  Association 
in  1865.  I  will,  therefore,  do  no  more  than  name  some  of  the  earlier 
worthies  of  the  church  as  portrayed  in  the  beautiful  coloured  glass 
windows.  Firstly,  in  that  of  the  northern  transept,  known  as  "  The 
Window  of  the  Four  Doctors",  made  by  Prior  Fossor,  who  died  in 
1374,  and  repaired  by  Prior  Castell  at  a  later  period.  In  the  eastern 
and  western  lights  are  figured  the  four  Doctors  of  the  Church,  SS. 
Augustine,  Ambrose,  Gregory,  and  Jerome.  Further  glimpses  of  some 
of  the  early  Church  worthies  are  conveyed  in  the  glass  of  the  Galilee, 
tilled  in  by  Bishop  Langley,  who  was  buried  there,  before  the  Chapel 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  1437,  he  himself  having  added  much  work  to 
this  beautiful  prolongation  of  the  Cathedral  towards  the  west. 

These  windows  superseded  others  of  an  earlier  date,  on  which  details 
of  history  were  more  particularly  recorded.  In  the  middle  light  of  one 
window,  at  the  top,  are  St.  Cuthbert  and  St.  Bede  to  the  north,  and 
St.  Aiclan  to  the  south  ;  then  Bishops  Aldwin,  Edmund,  and  Eata  of 
Lindisfarne.  In  another  are  seen  St.  Oswald,  St.  Wil frith,  and  St. 
Chad.  In  a  fourth  window  are  the  three  royal  benefactors,  Alured, 
Guthred,  and  Elfrid  ;  and  three  Bishops  of  Lindisfarne  below,  St.  God- 
frid,  St.  yEthelwold,  and  another. 
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The  Bishops  Aldwin,  Edmund,  and  Eata  of  Lindisfarne,  are  good 
representative  men  of  their  century,  striving  to  extend  the  influence  of 
Christianity  by  a  more  powerful  organisation  than  was  possible  for  a 
St.  Aidan,  St.  Cuthbert,  or  St.  Guthlac,  though  the  lives  of  these  her- 
mits, written  by  their  successors,  have  had  no  little  influence  in  ex- 
tending the  faith  ;  and  if  the  miracles  once  supposed  to  have  been 
wrought  by  their  bones  and  relics  no  longer  obtain  credence,  yet  the 
great  miracle  remains  of  the  extension  of  the  faith  in  spite  of  all  human 
obstacles.  Historically  and  archseologically  much  may  be  learnt  from 
the  written  lives  of  such  men,  and  the  pictures  by  which  they  are 
illustrated,  both  as  to  armour  and  costume  as  well  as  architecture. 
One  of  these,  that  of  St.  Guthlac  of  Croyland,  is  an  instance  for  the 
eleventh  century  of  events  occurring  in  the  seventh  .1  In  this,  as  in 
the  lives  of  hermits  generally,  whether  of  St.  Guthlac  or  St.  Martin, 
the  hermit  is  found  to  have  begun  his  career  as  a  soldier  in  the  army 
before  taking  to  an  ascetic  life.  The  homage  paid  to  such  a  life  is 
seen  in  the  visit  paid  by  King  -^thelbald  to  St.  Guthlac  in  his  hermit- 
age,— a  King  under  whose  influence  Mercia  was  destined  to  take  the 
lead  of  the  other  Saxon  kingdoms  in  the  eighth  century.  His  zeal  for 
the  faith  and  advancement  of  the  Church,  however  applauded  it  might 
be  by  Pope  Boniface,  did  not  prevent  the  Sovereign  Pontiff"  from  send- 
ing him  a  letter  of  reproof  for  his  too  often  repeated  gallantries,  as 
King,  with  nuns  devoted  to  the  service  of  God.  The  letter  is  still 
extant.2 

Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills,  in  his  history  of  Durham  Cathedral,  has  pic- 
tured its  appearance  when  rich  in  the  furniture  and  ornamentation 
.  constantly  added  to  and  kept  up  by  the  contributions  of  the  faithful 
before  the  Reformation.  To  his  account  I  must  refer  for  a  description 
of  the  shrine  of  St.  Cuthbert,  behind  the  high  altar,  of  the  elaborate 
altar-screen,  of  the  paschal  with  its  numerous  candlesticks,  of  the  altar 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  central  avenue  of  the  Galilee  at  the  west 
end,  of  the  much  talked  of  stone  in  the  pavement,  beyond  which  no 
woman  was  allowed  to  pass  into  the  church  ;  and  of  the  numerous 
coloured  glass  windows  which  shed  a  tinge  of  religious  sadness  over 
the  Avhole. 

A  great  part  of  these  hnve  vanished,  and  even  the  stone  memorials 
of  the  dead,  which  adorned  the  nave,  have  perished,  for  only  two 
mutilated  tombs  remain  :  one  in  the  eastern  arch  of  the  Neville 
Chantr}',  of  the  fifteenth  century,  on  which  are  a  male  and  female  effigy 
reduced  to  mere  trunks.    "  Lord  Ralph  NevilP  and  Alicia  his  wife  had 

1  Memoriah  of  St:  Gutldac  of  Crowland,  edited  by  Walter  de  Gray  Birch, 
F.S.A.     Wisbech,  1881. 

2  The  text  of  the  letter  will  be  found  in  Birch's  Cartidarium  Saxonicum, 
vol.  i,  p.  247  (ad.  745). 

3  The  hero  of  Nevill's  Cross  victory.  Grandfather  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Westmoreland. 
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been  iuterred  iu  the  church  in  13G7  and  1374,  and  a  licence  to  remove 
the  bodies  to  the  south  side  of  the  nave  was  obtained  in  1410.  Over 
them",  continues  Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills,  "  it  is  to  be  presumed  the  tomb 
v?as  then  erected."  On  the  other  tomb,  less  disfigured,  but  the  eflBgies 
greatly  mutilated,  is  that  of  Lord  John  Nevill,  the  builder  of  the 
Nevill  Screen,  and  of  his  first  wife,  Maud  Percy. 

Once  were  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  the  Black  Rood  taken  from 
King  David  of  Scotland,  and  the  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert,  which  had 
often  led  to  victory  the  men-at-arms,  under  their  feudal  chieftains,  in 
this  county  of  Durham. 

The  name  of  Nevill,  which  was  stamped  upon  the  victory  gained 
over  the  Scots  at  Nevill's  Cross,  recalls  to  memory  two  other  great 
battles  against  the  Scots,  which  had  previously  been  fought,  with  inter- 
vals of  two  centuries  between  each.  I  allude  first  to  the  battle  of 
Brunanburh,  fought  in  Saxon  Northumbria,  when  King  Athelstan 
overcame  Aulaf  or  Olave,  King  of  Dublin,  who  had  increased  his  army 
by  a  large  body  of  Scots  and  Danes,  and  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
Humber.  His  cousin,  of  the  same  name,  the  son  of  Godfrey,  was  there 
also  ;  and  these  allies  lost  five  young  kings,  killed  by  the  sword,  and 
seven  generals  of  the  Danes.     This  event  was  in  the  year  937. 

The  second  conflict  referred  to  was  that  at  Northallerton,  when 
David,  King  of  Scots,  invaded,  and  King  Stephen,  with  his  brave  son, 
Prince  Henry,  had  to  withstand  the  attack,  which  he  did  so  success- 
fully, that  of  all  his  knights  he  lost  only  one,  the  brother  of  Gilbert  de 
Lacy.  William  Consul,  of  Albemarle,  commanded  in  chief,  and  there 
were  in  the  fight  William  Piperell  of  Nottingham,  Walter  Especk,  and 
Gilbert  de  Lacy.  The  Scots  were  said  to  have  lost  11,000  men.  This 
event  was  in  1138  ;  and  the  next  was  at  Nevill's  Cross,  or  the  Battle 
of  Red  Hills,  about  a  mile  west  of  Durham,  fought  in  the  year  1346, 
when  King  David  of  Scotland  was  taken  prisoner.  This  was  the  reta- 
liation for  the  raid  made  by  David  Bruce  upon  Durham  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II,  when  a  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

I  have  referred  to  these  three  as  decisive  battles  ;  but  for  raids  and 
skirmishes  under  their  romantic  aspect,  the  pictured  pages  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  should  be  read  again  and  again,  and  the  story  of  The 
Scottish  Chiefs,  by  Miss  Jane  Porter,  almost  the  earliest  of  our  histori- 
cal novel-writers,  and  one  of  the  best. 

Mr.  G.  Sim  announced  to  the  Numismatic  Society  the  finding  of  a 
hoard  of  silver  coins  at  Aberdeen  in  May  last,  consisting  of  12,236 
pieces,  among  which  were  11,741  English  pennies  of  Edward  I,  II,  and 
III.  It  would  be  curious  if  some  of  these  could  be  traced  to  the  mint 
of  Durham,  as  to  which  see  paper  by  J.  B.  Bergne,  F.S.  A.,  in  Journal, 
xxii,  p.  266. 

On  leaving  the  Cathedral  we  were  struck  by  the  juxtaposition  of  its 

SO-! 
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neighbour,  Durham  Castle,  once  enclosed  witlain  a  wall  on  the  same 
eminence,  the  two  presenting  a  rare  combination  of  the  military  and 
ecclesiastical  power  of  the  prince  Bishops  of  Durham.  The  history  of 
the  Castle  has  been  written  by  the  Rev.  C-corge  Ormsby  in  Journal, 
xxii,  p.  46.  The  boilding  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  University  of 
Durham  in  1837;  and  may  it  long  maintain  the  character  for  learning 
which  it  may  be  said  to  have  inherited  from  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors, 
and  from  the  wise  King  Alfred  of  Worthumbria,  and  the  learned 
Bishops,  to  some  of  whom  reference  has  been  made. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  more  than  we  do  about  the  White 
House  which  was  first  built  on  the  spot  where  the  Cathedral  now 
stands,  to  receive  the  bones  of  St.  Cuthbert  in  or  about  a.d.  999,  which 
bones  had  been  cruelly  chased  by  the  Danes  from  Lindisfarne  to 
Crayke  in  Yorkshire,  from  thence  to  Chester-le- Street,  and  finally  to 
their  permanent  resting-place  at  Durham  ;  the  saint  having  died  at 
Lindisfarne  in  687,  and  having  been  first  buried  in  Fame  Island.  The 
name  of  White  House  seems  to  indicate  a  church  of  stone  such  as 
Benedict  Biscop  introduced  at  Wearmouth  in  674,  Romano  rfiore,  in 
opposition  to  the  timber-built  churches  of  the  Scots,  which  would  pro- 
bably have  been  covered  with  pitch,  or  some  dark-coloured  paint,  for 
protection. 

The  church  of  the  Monastery  of  Jarrow  (Girvii),  two  miles  from 
South  Shields,  founded  in  685  by  King  Ecgfrith  of  Northumberland, 
reflects  equal  credit  on  the  English  builder  and  Benedict  Biscop.  The 
learned  Bede,  whose  bones  have  found  a  last  resting-place  in  Durham 
Cathedral,  has  kept  alive  a  record  of  the  transactions  of  this  century 
in  his  historj'-,  composed  at  Wearmouth,  and  dedicated  to  King  Ceol- 
wulf.  This  has  earned  for  him  the  epithet  of  "  Venerable",  which 
stamps  the  favourable  verdict  of  antiquity  upon  his  writings.  In  them 
we  learn  how  Eata  was  appointed  first  Abbot  over  the  new  Monastery 
of  Ripon,  where  St.  Cuthbei't  filled  the  post  of  hospitaller,  or  enter- 
tainer of  the  guests  ;  the  former  being  afterwards  made  Bishop  of  Lin- 
disfarne, and  the  latter  Prior  of  Melrose. 

Bede  may  well  be  placed  among  Dr.  Dibdin's  bibliomaniacs.  In  a 
time  of  much  controversy  between  the  local  native  church  and  the 
organisation  of  Rome  he  did  not  undervalue  the  merits  of  St  Aidaii, 
who  had  removed  the  see  of  Nortliumbria  from  York  to  Lindisfarne, 
and  who  had  been  of  the  school  of  St.  Columba  and  the  church  of 
lona  ;  but  neither  the  writings  of  Bede,  nor  the  council  held  at  Whitby 
{Streans-Heale)  in  664,  to  settle  the  disputes  with  the  Scottish  and 
Irish  Churches  as  to  the  mode  of  fixing  Easter  Day  in  the  calendai% 
and  of  deciding  the  form  and  position  of  the  tonsure  on  the  heads  of 
priests,  could  prevent  the  resort  to  arms  by  Ecgfrith,  King  of  North- 
umberland, in   this   centuiy.     He    defeated    the  Picts,  and    is    found 
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invading  Mcrcia  in  G79,  and  Iiilinid  in  084,  meeting  with  his  dcatli  in 
battle  at  Drumnechtan  in  Scotland. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  liow  the  road  across  Mcrcia  and  Wales,  by 
Chester  and  Carnarvon,  was  kept  open  and  frequented,  since  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  for  access  to  Ireland.  It  was  often  a  means  of  repell- 
ing in  Ireland,  by  a  land-army,  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  by  alliance 
with  the  native  Irish  when  not  strong  enough  to  repel  the  attacks  of 
those  foreigners  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  England,  from  the  want  of  a 
combined  navy. 

Bede  gives  an  interesting  account  of  Irish  character  in  his  day, 
which  is  not  very  different  from  what  Tacitus  had  formerly  written  of 
that  nation.  Bede's  words  in  relation  to  Ecgfrith's  invasion  of  Ireland 
are,  "  niisere  gentem  innoxiam  et  nationi  Angloruni  semper  amicam 
vastavit".  Alfred,  eldest  but  illegitimate  son  of  this  King,  used  all  iiis 
literary  powers  to  promote  Christianity  when  he  came  to  be  King  of 
Northumbria,  684-728.  He  had  been  educated  under  Bishop  Wilfrith, 
and  his  learning  procured  him  the  friendship  of  the  famous  Bishop 
Aldhelm. 

The  names  of  the  churches,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  visited, 
shall  now  be  passed  in  review.  Architecture  has  nowhere  better  illus- 
trated the  actions  of  the  past  than  it  has  at  tbis  Congress,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Secretary,  and  Sir 
James  Picton,  F.S.A.,  assisted  by  the  clergy  and  local  antiquaries, 
well  qualified  to  treat  of  the  subject,  even  though  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed have  not  always  been  in  complete  unison. 

From  Darlington,  on  the  first  day,  visits  were  paid  to  the  churches 
of  Aycliffe  and  Haughton-le-Skerne.  At  the  former  the  party  was 
received  by  the  Rev.  G.  Eade,  and  at  both  churches  we  had  the  benefit 
of  the  observations  of  Mr.  Dyer  Longstaffe,  the  historian,  who  showed 
how  the  work  of  Bishop  Pudsey  at  Ayclifie  passed  from  pure  Norman, 
through  the  transitional  period,  to  the  Early  English  ;  and  besides 
these,  it  contained  excellent  examples  of  the  Decorated  and  Perpen- 
dicular styles.  He  recommended  that  two  Saxon  crosses,  now  in  the 
churchyard,  should  be  brought  under  cover  for  their  protection. 

Mr.  Longstaffe  also  described  Haugliton-le-Skerne  Church,  and 
showed  that  Sadberge,  now  a  chapelry  of  Haughtou,  had  formerly  been 
the  capital  of  the  district,  and  had  given  its  name  to  the  Wapentake. 
Sir  James  Picton,  in  reference  to  the  successive  alterations  in  tlie 
church,  remarked  that  "  architecture  was  an  open  book  which  those 
wlio  could  read  it  would  understand."  Many  sucli  books  have  of  late 
years  been  opened  to  the  archa;ologist,  and  well  did  the  President  say 
in  his  opening  address,  that  "  archaeology  is  every  day  assuming  a  more 
scientific  attitude,  and  is  removing  tiiose  blemishes  wliich  attaclied  to 
the  days  of  its  youth."  It  has  left  off  spelling,  and  is  now  beginning 
to  read. 
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The  cliiircli  of  St.  Cuthtert's,  at  Darlington,  with  its  tower  and 
spire  rising  to  the  height  of  180  feet,  was  one  of  the  important  found- 
ations of  Bishop  Hugh  Pudsey,  and  was  described  by  our  Local  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  J.  P.  Pritchett.  An  appropriate  sermon  was  preached  in 
this  parish  church,  on  the  Sunday  following,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Hodg- 
son, Vicar  of  Witton-le-Wear. 

The  proceedings  of  Tuesday  did  not  admit  of  other  churches  being 
visited  than  the  Cathedral. 

On  Wednesday  the  excursion  was  up  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Tees,  and  visits  were  paid  to  the  churches  at  Gainford  and  Staindrop, 
to  that  at  Barnard  Castle,  and  to  the  ruins  of  Bgglestone  Abbey. 

At  Gainford  Sir  James  Picton  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Pritchett  described  the 
architecture ;  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock  remarked  that  there  were 
in  this  district,  perhaps,  more  Early  English  churches  than  in  any 
other ;  and  he  pointed  out  the  flatness  of  the  roofs  as  a  remarkable 

feature. 

At  Staindrop  (or  Stane-thorp,  the  stone  village),  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Lips- 
combe,  M.A.,  Rector,  read  a  historical  account  of  the  sacred  edifice, 
which  he  said  might  be  called  the  church  of  the  ISTevills,  as  the  chiefs 
of  the  family  worshipped  and  were  buried  there.  Among  the  many 
ancient  monuments,  that  in  alabaster,  to  Ralph  Nevill,  first  Earl  of 
Westmoreland,  stands  conspicuous.  He  is  represented  in  complete 
armour,  his  head  resting  upon  his  helmet,  with  a  lion  placed  at  his  feet. 
On  the  right  and  left  sides  are  figures  of  his  two  wives;  the  first 
being  Margaret,  daughter  of  Hugh  Earl  of  Stafibrd ;  the  second,  Joan, 
daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  who  is  buried  with  her  mother,  Catherine 
Swynford,  in  Lincoln  Cathedral. 

The  ruins  of  Egglestone  Abbey,  near  Barnard  Castle,  were  described 
by  Mr.  J.  P.  Pritchett,  the  foundation  being  ascribed  to  Pr^monstra- 
tensian  or  White  Canons,  who  first  came  to  this  country  in  about  1140. 

While  stopping  on  the  site  where  Rokeby  Castle  once  stood,  now 
built  into  a  modern  mansion  at  the  junction  of  the  Greta  river  with 
the  Tees,  the  ruined  tower  of  Mortham,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  still  stands  as  the  ancient  landmark  to  the  poem  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott ;  and  the  Rere  Cross  far  away  in  the  distance,  in  the  direction  of 
Stane  Moor,  points  to  a  tract  of  waste  land  deriving  its  name  from 
Balder,  the  Norwegian  god, — 

"  Beneath  the  shade  the  Northmen  came, 
Fix'd  on  each  vale  a  Runic  name." 

The  excursions  on  Thursday  were  to  radiate  fi'om  Bishop  Auckland, 
where  the  Congress  party  was  to  be  entertained  by  the  President  in 
his  episcopal  palace  or  castle,  and  which  was  done  with  right  princely 
hospitality. 
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The  parish  church  of  Auckhind  chaims  our  first  notice,  upon  which 
observations  were  made  by  Mr.  Brock,  Dr.  HooppcU,  and  Sir  James 
Picton.  The  edifice  is  cruciform,  and  said  to  bo  the  largest  parish 
church  in  the  diocese,  measuring  internally  157  feet  in  length,  and  the 
width  across  the  transepts  being  about  half  the  extreme  length.  Its 
characteristics  are  of  the  Early  English  period  ;  but  Mr.  Brock  pointed 
out  that  there  were  evidences  of  the  building  at  different  dates,  and 
even  "  some  Saxon  stonework  had  been  discovered  during  the  recent 
restoration,  and  some  of  it  was  the  most  delicate  that  had  been  seen 
on  this  side  of  the  Humber." 

St.  Helen's,  Auckland,  a  small  rural  church,  bears  externally  and 
internally  all  tbe  evidence  of  great  antiquity. 

Dr.  Hooppell  undertook  the  description  of  the  Saxon  church  at  Es- 
combe ;  and  its  early  origin  was  only  discovered  some  seven  or  eight 
years  ago.  It  is  described  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  G.  F.  Browne  as  the  best 
preserved  Romanesque  building  in  England,  next  to  the  church  at 
Bradford-on-Avon.  A  sculptured  fragment  in  its  walls  shows  "  the 
interlaced  bands  like  the  intertwined  snakes  at  Monkwearmouth",  and 
in  the  Saxon  church  of  Britford,  near  Salisbury  ;  all  which,  and  many 
more  such  carvings,  are  figured  in  juxtaposition,  for  comparison,  in 
the  remarks  on  the  "  Remains  of  the  Original  Church  of  St.  Peter, 
Monkwearmouth",  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  G.  E.  Browne.  Mr.  Longstaffe 
knows  nothing  equal  to  this  church  at  Escombe  in  interest.  Its  dirai- 
nutive  size  is  remarkable.  A  striking  feature  in  the  walls  are  the 
massive  quoins  at  the  angles,  with  alternating  faces  and  edges  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  long  and  short  work.  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith 
remarked  as  to  this  church,  that  it  indicated  not  only  Roman  material, 
but  even  Roman  influence. 

At  Auckland  Castle,  His  Lordship  the  President  entered  at  length 
into  details  of  the  building,  formerly  known  as  "  The  Bishop's  Manor- 
House",  It  might  have  been  an  episcopal  residence  at  an  earlier  date 
than  1183  ;  but  as  to  that  year  there  was  definite  proof.  It  was  one 
of  the  popular  residences  of  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  who  at  one  time 
bad  six  castles  and  eight  manor-houses ;  but  the  principal  residences 
were  at  Auckland  and  Durham. 

On  Friday  an  excursion  was  made  into  Yorkshire,  and  visits  to  the 
parish  church  of  Richmond,  to  a  tower  of  the  Grey  Friars  Monastery, 
and  to  the  remains  of  a  Pri3emonstratensian  Priory,  Easby  Abbey. 
Mr.  Brock  described  the  church  of  St.  Mary's  at  Richmond,  and  the 
Castle  hard  by,  said  to  have  been  originally  founded  by  Alan  Rufus, 
Earl  of  Brittany  and  Richmond,  in  1071.  The  early  tower  of  the  keep 
is  a  noble  specimen  of  architecture,  with  walls  of  extraordinary  thick- 
ness. The  tower  of  the  Grey  Friars  was  explained  by  him.  It  was 
founded  as  late  as  1257,  by  Ralph  Fitz-Randolph,  lord  of  Middleham. 
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Easby  Abbey  was  founded  in  1152,  by  Ronald,  Constable  of  Ricbraond 
Castle,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Agatha. 

The  remarkable  locality  visited  on  Saturday  is  mnch  interwoven 
with  the  history  of  the  county.  A  greater  contrast  can  hardly  be  seen 
than  that  presented  by  Darlington  town,  whence  we  set  out  in  the 
morning,  bustling  with  commercial  activity,  compared  with  the  still, 
pastoral  scene  of  the  half-isle  of  Sockburn,  nearly  insulated  by  the 
winding  of  the  river  Tees,  which  sweeps  round  its  pleasant  meadows, 
forming  a  sort  of  Campus  Martius  up  to  Dinsdale,  on  the  Tees  bank. 
"  Two  families  of  ancient  gentry,  and  the  little  female  Monastery  of 
Nesham,  possessed  the  whole  of  tliis  green  peninsula";  the  family  of 
Conyers,  and  that  of  Surtees  at  Dinsdale. 

We  had  visited  Croft  Chui^ch  and  Hnrworth  Church,  passing  through 
Nesham  to  the  ruined  church  of  Sockburn.  By  favour  of  Sir  Edward 
Blackett,  Bart.,  of  Sockburn  Hall,  we  were  shown  the  falchion  pre- 
sented at  the  ford  over  the  Tees,  or  on  Croft  Bridge,  to  every  new 
Bishop  of  Durham  on  his  first  entering  the  principality,  in  commemo- 
ration of  its  having  been  the  instrument  with  which  a  large  wyvern, 
worm,  or  serpent,  had  been  slain  by  an  early  ancestor  of  the  family  of 
Conyers,  lord  of  the  manor,  and  now  represented  by  Sir  Edward 
Blackett,  Bart.  The  legend  savours  much  of  those  circulated  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  yet  coloured  with  the  reflex  of  antecedent  history. 
The  Norwegian  invasions  and  occupations  could  hardly  be  signified 
under  a  more  appropriate  emblem  than  that  of  a  serpent.  Winged 
serpents  and  dragons  are  characteristic  of  the  oldest  carvings  for 
adornment  of  Romanesque  and  Anglo-Saxon  churches.  Witness  the 
many  sculptured  remains  seen  during  this  Congress,  and  those  already 
referred  to  by  Dr.  G.  F.  Browne,  who  also  points  to  the  ornamentation 
of  the  beautiful  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  called  the  Lindisfarne 
Gospels, — a  book  still  stained  with  the  salt  water  from  its  immersion 
by  the  monks  who  fled  with  it  before  the  Danes,  and  dating  from  the 
time  when  those  who  wrote  and  illustrated  it  set  their  names  at  the 
end.  The  falchion  and  heraldic  emblems  upon  it  jDrove  the  date  to  be 
not  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  fatal  day  for  the  Norwegians  in  England  was  that  when  the 
great  battle  was  won  by  Athelstan  on  the  plain  of  Brunanburh,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made ;  but  no  one  has  yet  succeeded 
in  identifying  the  locality.  Mr.  Scott  Surtees,  of  the  Manor-House, 
Dinsdale,  who  entertained  our  party,  and  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  the  antiquities  around,  would  fix  Brunanburh  on  the  plain  of  Sock- 
burn ;  and  as  King  Olave  came  up  the  Humber,  and  thence  northward 
to  York,  this  spot  for  the  battle  is  not  an  improbable  one,  though  I 
fear  there  is  not  enough  known  to  fix  the  locality  with  certainty. 
What  Mr.  Surtees  has  said  as  to  evidences  of  name  is  not  so  convinc- 
ing as  the  general  concurrence  of  circumstances. 
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Brunanburgh,  if  meaning  "  tlic  burgh  of  hot  springs"  in  modern 
German,  must  bo  shown  to  have  this  meaning  in  Anglo-Saxon.  I  find 
nothing  nearer  than  hrynan,  to  burn,  and  brijnnn,  the  word  for  chain- 
mail,  eitlior  of  which  may  have  been  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
battle,  though  such  derivations  must  be  inconclusive.  Mr.  Scott 
Surtecs  has  given  interesting  particulars  of  Roman,  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
media3val  remains  found  in  his  neighbourhood,  in  the  Journal  for  this 
year,  p.  7G. 

At  the  excursion  to  Wensleydale,  on  Monday,  the  churches  visited 
from  Northallerton  were  those  of  Aysgarth,  Leyburn,  Wensley,  and 
Midilleham ;  some  of  these  containing  interesting  rood-screens  and 
stall-ends  from  the  Abbeys  of  Jervaulx  and  Easby,  and  sculptured 
Anglo-Saxon  stones. 

The  small  church  of  Redmire,  an  ancient  one  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, has  not  been  restored,  which  cannot  be  said  of  Middleham 
Church  ;  which,  however,  is  still  interesting  as  one  of  the  few  of  Per- 
pendicular character  seen  at  this  Congress,  and  one  of  the  many  which 
•were  founded  as  collegiate  churches  :  and  this  was  not  disestablished 
at  the  Refoi-mation. 

This  was  the  last  official  day  of  the  Congress.  Let  us  now  retrace 
our  steps  among  the  castles  which  command  the  valleys  of  the  Tyne, 
Wear,  and  Tees,  though  as  they  have  mostly  been  described  in  detail 
by  members  of  this  Society  on  their  visit  to  Durham  twenty-one  years 
since,  I  will  very  briefly  refer  to  some  of  the  buildings  and  their  occu- 
pants. 

Northward  of  Durham,  on  the  A7ear,  stands  the  town  of  Chester- 
le-Street,  and  near  it  Lumley  Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Lumleys, 
descended  from  Liulphus  the  Saxon,  who  was  slain  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  King  William  I,  Sir  Robert  de  Lumley,  who  married  the 
heiress  of  Thweng,  died  in  the  twelfth  of  Edward  III  (1338).  Ralph 
was  summoned  to  Parliament  as  Baron  in  1385,  under  Richard  II. 
The  portraits  of  these  and  others  of  the  family  were  painted  for  the 
Castle  by  order  of  John  Baron  Lumley,  who  died  April  11,  1609.  The 
anachronisms  of  the  armour  and  costume  have  been  clearly  and  con- 
cisely pointed  out  by  the  late  J\L-.  J.  R.  Planche,  as  well  as  the  confu- 
sion and  misappropriation  of  the  stone  effigies  of  several  members  of 
the  family  in  the  church  of  Chestcr-le-Street.^ 

Southward  of  Durham,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wear,  among  the  hills, 
is  Brancepeth  Castle,  built  by  tlie  Buhners,  and  added  to  the  great 
possessions  of  the  Nevills  of  Raby  by  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of 
Robert  Bulmer  to  Galfrid  Nevill  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.-  In  the 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Brandon,  is  an  ancient  figure,  7  feet  9  inches 

^  Jourtidl^  xxii,  p.  31. 

-  "  On  the  Xoraiau  Ancestry  of  the  Ncvills",  see  Journal,  xxii,  p.  'J 79. 
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long,  generally  received  as  that  of  Robert  Nevill,^  slain  at  Berwick  in 
1319;  and  the  tomb  of  Ralph  Lord  Nevill"^  and  his  wife,  circa  1484, 
•with  their  effigies  carved  in  oak. 

At  Bishop  Auckland,  south  of  Durham,  the  Bishops  have  had  their 
residential  Castle  since  the  times  of  Anthony  le  Bee.  On  the  same 
river  Wear,  near  to  its  source,  are  the  Castles  of  Wilton  and  Stauhope  ; 
and  the  famous  Abbeys  of  Monkwearmouth  and  Jarrow  occupy  the 
north  and  south  banks  of  the  same  river,  near  its  outflow  into  the  Ger- 
man Ocean.  Thence,  pursuing  the  coast  of  Durham  southward,  the 
peninsula  is  arrived  at  near  which  was  seated  the  Convent  of  Hartle- 
pool ;  and  a  few  miles  south  of  this,  again,  is  the  mouth  of  the  Tees 
river,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  county. 

Let  us  follow  the  Tees  river  up  stream  towards  its  source.  The 
Skerne  river  runs  into  it,  upon  which  Darlington  is  situated ;  and 
beyond  this  point  and  Piers  Bridge,  up  the  beautiful  Tees  valley,  Bar- 
nard Castle  appears  on  the  north ;  and  Rokeby  Castle  once  stood  on 
the  south  of  the  river,  towards  Stane  Moor  and  the  old  boundary  cross 
of  Reare. 

Barnard  Castle  is  placed  on  the  brink  of  a  steep  rock,  about  80  per- 
pendicular feet  above  the  Tees,  according  to  Leland ;  but  Will.  Howitt, 
on  the  contrary,  says  that  it  "  standeth  on  a  plain".  This  is  mentioned 
to  show  the  advantage  of  going  to  see  for  ourselves.  The  cognizance 
of  the  boar  of  Richard  III,  carved  in  the  masonry,  proclaims  the  work 
of  that  Monarch,  who  resided  much  here  ;  but  his  must  be  the  latest 
part  of  the  building,  which  was  originally  founded  by  Barnard  Baliol, 
son  of  Guy,  in  Norman  times,  and  remained  in  the  family  until  the 
attainder  of  John  Baliol,  King  of  Scotland,  when  it  was  granted  by 
Edward  I  to  Guy  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick.  Richard  Duke  of 
Gloucester  came  into  possession  by  right  of  his  wife,  the  Lady  Anne, 
daughter  of  Richard  ISevill,  "the  King-Maker",  by  Anne,  sister  and 
heir  to  Henry  Beauchamp,  Duke  of  Warwick.  Some  6|  acres  of  ruins 
are  all  that  remain  of  this  "great,  grey,  and  stately  feudal  castle",  as 
W.  Howitt  terms  it,  and  "the  fitting  abode  of  the  mighty  Nevills". 

Staindrop  and  Raby  Castles  next  appear  on  each  side  of  a  small 
river  which  flows  into  the  Tees.     The  old  towers  of  Raby,  the  courts, 

•  Elder  brother  of  Ralph  Lord  Nevill  of  Nevill's  Cross. 

2  Urandson  of  Ralph,  first  Earl  of  Westmoreland.  His  wife  was  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Hotspur.  This  is  Stoddart's  opinion  ;  but  Howitt  is  in- 
clined to  cousidcr  the  etfigies  as  those  of  Ralph  himself,  the  first  Earl,  and 
of  Margaret  his  first  wife  ;  which  seems  the  most  probable  for  the  reasons 
given  by  Henry  J.  Swallow  in  his  work,  The  House  of  Nevill  in  Sidiahhie  and 
S/iude  (1H86),  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  much  monumental  and  historical 
information.  See  account  of  Brancepeth  Church,  by  C.  Hodgson  Fowler, 
in  Journal,  xxii,  p.  272.  The  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  visited  this 
among  other  places  in  this  county,  at  their  Newcastle  Congress  in  1884  ;  as 
to  whicli,  see  their  TrunHactions. 
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the  great  baronial  liall,  and  the  kitchen,  are  the  objects  of  antiquarian 
interest;  for  the  rest  has  been  modernised,  and  made  habitable.  The 
initials,  B.  B.,  of  Bertram  Bulmer,  on  one  of  the  towers,  recall  perhaps 
the  name  of  a  member  of  the  family  connected  by  marriage  with 
the  Nevill  family.  Another  tower  bears  the  name  of  Joan,  second 
■wife  of  the  first  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  whose  alabaster  effigy  is  in 
the  church  of  Staindrop,  as  before  mentioned,  in  complete  armour, 
and  conspicuous  among  the  dead  as  was  the  living  Earl  among  the 
members  of  a  long  line  of  ancestry  and  successors.  Howitt  says 
"  we  can  almost  imagine  the  royal  Joan  walking  with  her  maidens 
on  the  green  terrace  that  surrounds  Raby  Castle  ;  or  the  first  great 
Earl  of  Westmoreland,  Ralph  Nevill,  setting  out  with  all  his  train 
to  scour  its  wide  chases  and  dales  for  the  deer,  or  to  proceed  to  the 
Marches  to  chastise  the  Scots."  By  his  two  wives  he  had  twenty- 
three  children.  By  his  first  wife,  Margaret,  a  long  line  of  the  Earls 
of  Westmoreland  ;  by  his  second  wife,  Joan  Beaufort,  daughter  of 
"  time-honoured  Lancaster",  John  of  Gaunt,  and  sister  of  Henry  IV, 
he  became  the  founder  of  three  illustrious  families,  Salisbury,  Latimer, 
and  Bergavenny,  and  grandfather  of  Richard  Nevill,  "  the  King- 
Maker".  The  Salisburys  failed  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses ;  the  Lati- 
mers  owed  their  extinction  to  their  advocacy  of  the  rising  in  the  North 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  family  of  Abergavenny  is  still 
flourishing. 

The  Castle  was  described  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hodgson  and  the  Rev. 
Prebendary  Scarth.  It  had  been  built  by  John  Nevill  in  about  1349, 
and  w-as  purchased  by  Sir  Henry  Vane  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  from 
whom  it  has  descended  to  the  Dukes  of  Cleveland,  its  present  posses- 
sors. The  ballad  of  "  Langley  Dale",  by  Surtees,  gives  an  interest  to 
the  park  and  its  surroundings,  which  are  not  lost  upon  William  Howitt, 
who  quotes  the  poem  in  his  picturesque  description  of  Raby  and 
Brancepeth  Castles.^ 

Though  outside  the  confines  of  Durham  county,  yet  on  the  last  offi- 
cial day  of  the  Congress,  Middleham  Castle,  near  Richmond,  was 
visited  as  being  one  of  the  Torkshire  strongholds  which  even  outshone 
those  which  have  been  described.  It  was  the  home  of  the  Warwick 
branch  of  the  Nevills,  and  especially  of  Richard  Nevill,  "  the  King- 
Maker."  The  name  of  the  place,  as  "  Medelai",  is  in  Domesday  ;  and 
without  going  into  the  question  of  the  supposed  builders  of  the  keep, 
generally  assigned  to  Robert  Fitz-Randolph,  third  lord  of  Middleham, 
we  may  survey  with  astonishment  the  vast  envelope,  as  it  were,  or 
oblong  fortress,  210  feet  by  175  feet,  which  surrounds  the  keep.  It 
came  to  the  Nevills  by  the  marriage  of  Mary  of  Middleham  with  Robert 

'  Vuits  to  Remarkable  Places,  Second  Series,  184'J, 
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de  Nevill,  who  was  buried  at  Coverham  Abbey  in  1271.  The  property 
was  settled  upon  her  grandson,  Eobert  Nevill,  "the  Peacock  of  the 
North";  but  as  he  died  without  issue,  in  his  grandmother's  lifetime,  his 
brother  Ralph  succeeded  to  the  estate,  which  then  descended  to  his 
son  John  de  Nevill,  who  built  Raby,and  was  buried  in  Durham  Cathe- 
dral. His  son  became  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland ;  and  this  Earl  was 
the  last  of  the  Nevills,  of  the  older  line,  who  died  seized  of  Middleham 
and  its  dependencies.  It  then  went  to  the  Salisbury  branch  of  the 
Nevills,  and  fell  to  Richard  Earl  of  Warwick,  "  the  King-Maker."  In 
its  halls  many  of  the  dark  scenes  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  in  the 
life  of  Richard  III,  were  premeditated.  Here  Edward  IV  was  a  guest 
or  a  prisoner  ;  and  here  the  bastard  Falconbridge  was  beheaded.  It  is 
a  noble  pile  of  ruins,  and  in  its  decay  has  fared  better  than  the  remains 
of  Fotheringay  Castle  in  Northamptonshire  ;  another  Yorkist  castle, 
where  not  one  stone  remains  upon  another,  but  which  played  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  times  we  have  been  discussing  (that  is,  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses),  and  which  was  the  residence,  during  the  long  years  of  her 
widowhood,  of  Cicely  Nevill,  "  the  Rose  of  Raby",  daughter  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Westmoreland,  mother  of  two  kings,  and  widow  of  Richard 
Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York. 

Having  devoted  a  day  to  Richmondshire,  south  of  Durham,  three 
extra  days  were  to  be  given,  outside  the  county,  to  the  north,  in  visit- 
ing Hexham  and  the  great  Roman  Wall  of  Hadrian  ;  and  as  this  expe- 
dition was  conducted  by  Dr.  J.  Collingwood  Bruce,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr. 
C.  Roach  Smith,  Y.P.,  F.S.A.,  I  will  leave  it  to  them  to  describe  the 
ruins  with  which  their  names  have  been  so  long  identified. 

In  the  meantime  something  shall  be  said  of  a  few  Roman  antiquities 
brought  to  our  notice  during  the  Congress,  and  particularly  at  South 
Shields,  in  the  Roman  camp  there.  Passing  up  to  this  north-eastern 
corner  of  the  county,  the  small  village  of  Boldon  may  be  seen,  famous 
only  from  having  given  its  name  to  the  Boldon  Bool;  a  circumstantial 
record  of  the  county,  compiled  by  order  of  Bishop  Pudsey,  a.d.  1183, 
such  as  isDoviesJay  Book  for  the  other  counties  therein  described;  and 
this  deserves  to  be  included  in  the  celebration  of  the  eight  hundredth 
anniversary,  in  this  present  year,  of  the  completion  of  the  two  Domes- 
day volumes.-^ 

As  to  the  Roman  camp  at  the  Lawe  at  South  Shields,  this  Society 
had  the  advantage  of  information  concerning  it  when  first  dug  into,  a 

'  Copies  of  the  Boldon  Booh  were  exposed  to  view,  on  the  occasion,  at  the 
Record  Othce  on  the  25th,  and  at  the  British  Museum  on  the  2Gth  of  Octo- 
bor  last.  The  suggestion  of  printing  and  editing  the  whole  text  of  Domes- 
d<n/,  by  the  joint  labours  of  a  society,  is  due  to  our  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr. 
Walter  de  Gray  Birch,  F.S.A.,  whose  several  papers  on  the  subject  wdl  be 
found  in  the  Jounidl  for  1885,  beginning  with  one  on  territorial  names,  read 
as  far  back  as  August  1883. 
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few  years  since,  from  Mr.  Robert  Blair  and  the  Rev.  R.  E.  Hooppell, 
LL.D.  The  whole  circuit  of  the  ramparts  was  laid  open  bj  digging 
into  the  mound,  the  four  gates,  and  the  level  of  the  Forum.  The 
record  of  the  presence  there  of  the  fourth  cohort  of  the  Gallic  Lingones 
is  interesting  ;  the  first  cohort,  recruited  from  the  same  nation,  being 
already  known  at  High  Rochester  and  Lancbester.  Dr.  Hooppell 
considers,  and  with  much  probability,  that  the  "  Tunnocelum"  of  the 
Nofifia  is  Tynemouth.  A  Latin  derivation  of  the  name  from  Tince 
OceJhim,  or  the  Light  of  the  Tyne,  seems  probable ;  particularly  as  the 
promontory  forming  the  southern  boundaiy  of  Maxima  Caesariensis,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Huniber,  was  called  "  Ocellum  Promontorium";  both 
likely  places  for  a  pharos,  or  lighthouse,  for  ships  entering  the  har- 
bours.    Ptolemy  writes  tvxna  as  the  name  of  the  Tyne. 

Dr.  Hooppell  had  also  furnished  us,  at  an  evening  meeting  in  Lon- 
don, with  excellent  diagrams  of  Roman  Viuovia,  near  Bishop  Auckland, 
which  was  visited  at  the  Congress,  and  the  ruins  uncovered  for  our 
inspection.  The  flues  for  warming  the  building  are  particularly  well 
preserved,  and  in  their  places.  This  station  is  on  the  well-marked  line 
of  road  from  the  south  to  the  Wall,  and  through  it  to  Bremenium, 
passing  by  Vindomara  and  Corstopitum. 

Southward  of  Piers  Bridge^  it  is  interesting  to  trace  the  course  of 
the  road  from  York  to  Mediolanum,  in  Staffordshire,  and  thence  on 
to  Chester  and  the  western  coast  of  Wales,  because  the  course  of  his- 
tory in  Anglo-Saxon  times  seems  to  show  that  this  country  was 
traversed  in  connection  with  Ireland,  and  the  wars  against  Norwegian 
invaders,  in  which  our  Christian  Anglo-Saxons  of  Deira  were  deeply 
interested. 

This  summary  of  one  of  our  most  important  Congresses  will,  doubt- 
less, be  amplified  by  the  publication  of  many  of  the  valuable  papers 
read  at  evening  meetings,  and  at  the  localities  Avhich  they  describe, 
and  will  recall  the  larger  assemblage  than  usual  of  Vice-Presidents 
and  Members  of  the  Council  of  this  Society,  as  well  as  other  visitors 
who  attended.  The  arrangements  for  carriages  and  hotels  reflect  credit 
on  the  good  management  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Wright,  F.S.A.,  Hun.  Congress 
Secretary,  and  his  son,  Mr.  Cyril  Wright,  assisted  by  Mr.  John  Rey- 
nolds and  by  the  Local  Congress  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  P.  Pritchett,  who 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  successful  result  attained,  by  his  know- 

'  The  many  Roman  remains  found  here  were  described  by  the  Rev.  Pre- 
bendary Scarth,  F.S.A. ,  some  j'eai-s  ago,  in  the  Journal.  We  may  hope  for 
a  further  record  from  his  pen,  of  those  since  discovered  in  these  parts.  Our 
Associate,  Mr.  Richard  liowlett,  lias  with  infinite  labour  edited  the  first 
four  books  of  William  of  Newburgh's  Chronicles  for  the  Rolls  Scries.  The 
Priory  of  Newburgh  was  on  the  high  road  hetweoii  Durhain  and  York,  and 
the  Augustiuian  canon's  work  is  highly  valuable  from  his  knowledge  of  men 
and  things  in  the  twelfth  century. 
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ledge  of  tlie  country  and  its  history,  and  aided  by  the  zealous  co- 
operation of  the  many  experienced  antiquaries  to  whom  reference  has 
been  made. 


Mr.  W.  de  G.  Birch,  F.S.A.,  Eon.  Sec,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church  at  Escombe,  near  Bishop  Auckland",  by  Mr.  C.  Lynam, 
who  sent  a  series  of  carefully  prepared  drawings  to  illustrate  the 
paper.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  printed  in  a  forthcoming  Part  of 
the  Journal. 

Mr.  Edward  Walford,  M.A.,  read  a  paper  on  the  early  literary  his- 
tory of  Darlington,  and  gave  some  curious  extracts  from  a  local  peri- 
odical relating  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  that  part  of  the  country. 
It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  printed  hereafter. 


Wednesday,  December  1,  1886. 

Rev.  W.  Spaekow-Simpson,  D.D.,  V.P.,  E.S.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Associate  was  duly  elected  :  Ptev.  William  Bramley- 
Moore,  M.A.,  Langley  Lodge,  Gerard's  Cross,  Bucks. 

Dr.  Carpenter  of  Croydon  was  elected  Local  Member  of  Council 
for  Surrey. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  respective  douoi'S  of  the 
following  presents  to  the  Library  : 

To  the  Bristol  and  GloucestersMre  ArchcGological  Society,  for  "  Transac- 
tions", vol.  X,  and  "  Notes  on  the  Wills  in  the  Great  Orphan 
Book,  or  Book  of  Wills,  in  the  Council  House  at  Bristol",  by 
the  Rev.  T.  P.  Wadley,  M.A. 
To  tie  Societij,  for  "  Collections  Historical  and  Archteological  relating 
to  Montgomeryshire",  vol.  xix,  Part  III. 
„  „     for  "  Journal  of  Proceedings  of  Royal  Institute  of  British 

Architects",  vol.  iii,  New  Series,  No.  3. 

It  was  announced  that  the  reparation  of  the  Old  Tolhouse  at  Great 
Yarmouth  was  now  completed.  The  old  roof  of  the  Hall  of  Assemblies 
has  been  thrown  open  to  view,  and  many  objects  of  antiquarian  inte- 
rest have  been  brought  to  light ;  the  most  important  being  an  old  arch 
heavily  grated,  which  formed  the  principal  aperture  for  admission  of 
light  and  air  to  the  Hold,  or  common  prison,  in  the  basement.  This 
has  been  opened  out.  The  prison  is  now  one  of  the  most  perfect 
examples  of  a  mediaaval  dungeon,  the  prisoners  having  been  chained 
to  a  long  beam  which  formerly  went  along  the  floor.  A  pretty  arcade, 
of  early  fourteenth  century  date,  has  been  found  on  the  external  wall 
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of  tlie  open  porcli,  below  tlie  windows  whence  Proclamation  was 
made.  The  works  have  been  executed  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  P. 
Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Sec,  and  Messrs.  Bottle  and  Olley  of  Great 
Yarmouth.  About  £450  still  remain  to  be  paid,  and  subscriptions 
towards  this  amount  will  gladly  be  received  by  INfr.  F.  Danby  Palmer, 
F.S.A.,  Great  Yarmouth.  The  building  has  been  devoted  to  the  useful 
purpose  of  a  Reading  Room  and  Library. 

Tlio  demolition  of  the  Roman  tombs  which  stood  along  the  side  of 
the  Old  Watling  Street  at  Bremenium  (High  Rochester),  having  been 
reported  to  the  Association,  a  letter  of  remonstrance  was  written  to  the 
proprietor.  The  reply  was  reported,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
square  masonry  tombs,  which  were  much  dilapidated,  had  been  de- 
stroyed ;  but  that  the  principal  one,  of  circular  form,  which  has  a  small 
piece  of  sculpture  on  one  of  its  sides,  would  be  preserved. 

It  was  also  announced  that  a  committee  had  been  formed  to  preserve 
Old  Croydon  Palace,  and  that  funds  subscribed  among  its  members 
and  friends  enabled  it  to  take  a  lease,  for  a  few  months,  of  the  build- 
ings, with  the  option  of  purchase  for  a  moderate  sum.  Their  safety 
was,  therefore,  assui'ed  during  the  period  named,  and  their  sale, 
for  demolition,  averted  for  the  time.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  some 
public  use  might  be  found  for  them,  so  as  to  ensure  their  permanent 
preservation.  The  committee  had  been  originated  at  the  visit  paid  to 
the  Old  Palace,  by  some  of  the  country  members  of  this  Association 
several  months  since ;  and  it  was  mainly  composed  of  residents  of 
Croydon,  with  some  representative  members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Sec,  exhibited  a  larsre  counter- 
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pane  for  a  bed.  It  is  of  thick  linen  covered  with  elaborate  patterns 
stitched  over  the  whole  of  its  surface.  The  patterns  are  geometrical, 
circles,  squares,  and  the  like,  and  in  combination.  It  is  remarkable 
not  only  on  account  of  its  elaborate  workmanship  and  excellent  pre- 
servation, but  also  for  its  history.  It  is  said  by  ti'adition  to  have  been 
worked  in  a  house  on  Old  London  Bridge  by  the  lady  who  became  the 
wife  of  Sir  Edward  Osborne,  the  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Leeds,  and 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1582.  When  he  was  an  apprentice  of  her  father 
he  had  rescued  the  lady,  when  a  child,  from  drowning  in  the  Thames, 
by  leaping  in  after  her.  They  were  married  in  due  course,  and  the 
counterpane  was  believed  to  be  a  portion  of  the  wedding  trousseau.  It 
had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Osborne  family  for  many  generations, 
and  was  bequeathed  to  the  exhibitor's  former  wife  by  an  old  man  of 
that  name,  the  last  member  of  one  branch  of  that  family. 

He  also  read  the  following  communication  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Pritchett  of 
Darlington,  on  the  discovery  of  Roman  remains  near  Bedale  : — 

"  Remains  of  Roman  buildings  have  been  discovered  on  the  property 
of  Sir  Frederick  Milbank,  near  the  ancient  village  of  Well,  which  is 
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about  four  miles  from  Bedale,  and  two  from  West  Taufield  Station, 
Yorkshire.  The  excavations,  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  show  a  room 
some  12  or  15  feet  square,  with  a  perfect  though  plain  tesselated 
pavement,  plastered  walls  about  1  foot  high  all  round,  and  a  large 
ronnded  fillet  of  the  red  cement  of  the  Romans  (which  is  as  hard  and 
perfect  as  the  day  it  was  formed,  some  1,500  years  ago),  which  fills 
the  angle  between  the  floor  and  wall  all  round,  as  if  to  make  it  water- 
tight. This,  an  outlet-pipe  and  drain,  and  the  absence  of  any  indica- 
tions of  a  doorway  at  the  floor-level,  seem  to  show  that  it  must  have 
been  a  bath.  It  remains  yet  to  be  seen  whether  there  is  any  hypocaust 
underneath  for  warming  it.  So  far,  I  could  not  discern  the  appearance 
of  any  flue  ;  but  some  of  the  round,  flat  tiles  used  for  the  pillars  of 
hypocausts  are  lying  about,  which  give  hope  that  such  an  interesting 
feature  may  be  found.  The  remains  of  other  rooms  are  in  process  of 
discovery  in  connection  with  this  supposed  bath,  which  give  rise  to 
the  idea  that  a  considerable  villa,  possibly  the  country  quarters  of 
some  Roman  oSicial,  existed  here,  as  it  is  only  three  miles  and  a  half 
from  the  great  Roman  road,  Leeming  Lane. 

"  There  is  one  interesting  fact  connected  with  the  bath,  viz.,  that  it 
is  near  the  famous  spring  that,  no  doubt,  gave  the  name  of  '  Well'  to 
the  village ;  and  the  existence  of  such  a  spring  may  have  caused  the 
selection  of  the  site  for  a  house  and  bath  long  before  the  village 
existed  ;  though  I  do  not  think  the  size  of  the  bath,  so  far  discovered, 
would  warrant  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  bathing  establishment  ; 
nor  am  I  aware  that  the  water  is  supposed  to  have  any  medicinal 
eflect. 

"  The  village  of  Well  is  very  ancient,  having  a  fine  church,  contain- 
ing monuments  of  the  Lord  Latimer  branch  of  the  great  Nevill  family, 
and  in  it  is  placed  an  ornamental  Roman  tesselated  pavement,  found 
some  yeai's  ago  not  far  from  the  recent  discoveries  named  above.  Sir 
Frederick  Milbank,  with  his  well-known  liberality  and  public  spirit, 
proposes  to  efi'ectually  enclose  and  protect  all  the  objects  of  interest 
found,  so  that  the  visitors  of  the  future  may  see  them." 

Mr.  Brock  also  read  the  following  note  on  a  sunken  vessel  recently 
found  in  the  Cattewater,  Plymouth,  by  Dr.  Alfred  C.  Fryer : — 

"  An  interesting  discovery  has  been  made  by  Messrs.  Burnard,  Lack, 
and  Alger,  while  dredging  near  to  their  jetty  in  the  Cattewater  Har- 
boux'.  The  dredging  machine  came  upon  some  obstruction,  and  the 
next  day  a  diver  found  that  there  was  a  juass  of  wood  projecting 
slightly  above  the  surface  of  about  14  feet  of  mud.  Tlie  mud  was 
cleared  away,  and  an  embedded  barque  was  discovered,  about  00  foet 
long,  with  a  beam  of  about  25  feet.  The  ship  has  neither  masts  nor 
deck,  and  is  evidently  of  considerable  age.  People  whose  recollection 
of  this  Harbour  goes  back  for  a  number  of  years  have  no  remembrance 
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of  a  ship  liaving  foundered  at  the  spot  vvhci'e  this  barque  has  been  dis- 
covered. Some  persons  think  iJiat  the  unfortunate  vessel  may  have 
been  wreclccd  during  a  great  storm  which  took  phice  near  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  while  others  believe  that  it  belongs  to  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth.  However,  there  seems  little  possibility  that  the  name 
or  age  of  the  vessel  will  be  discoverable. 

"  The  timbers  are  English  oak,  and  the  keelson  is  of  elm.  All  the 
wood  is  roughly  fashioned,  and  the  plane  does  not  seem  to  have  beeu 
used  in  her  construction.  The  side  of  the  ship  is  about  18  inches  thick, 
and  is  made  up  of  several  thicknesses  of  planks,  which  are  fastened 
together  with  wooden  treenails.  No  iron  appears  to  have  been  used. 
A  quantity  of  flint  ballast,  a  block  of  antiquated  shape,  with  a  wooden 
pin,  a  wooden  shovel,  and  a  substantial  wooden  box,  have  been  found 
in  the  hold." 

Mr.  W.  de  G.  Birch,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  See.,  exhibited  impressions  of  tlie 
matrix  of  the  seal  of  John  de  Cleris,  Papal  Inquisitor  (fifteenth  cen- 
tury), found  on  the  site  of  Wyckham  Priory,  Yorkshire.  It  is  in  the 
possession  of  Lady  Downe. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  some  Roman  tesserae  from  a  fragment  of  a 
pavement  lately  discovered  in  Friday  Street,  Cheapside,  during  the 
removal  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Matthew,  Friday  Street.  The 
pavement,  which  was  in  a  very  dislocated  condition,  and  sloping  from 
north  to  south,  lay  at  a  depth  of  about  14  feet  below  the  present  level 
of  the  street.  The  fragment  was  about  3  feet  square,  and  lay  at  about 
13  feet  from  the  east  wall  of  the  church,  and  at  a  similar  distance  from 
the  south  wall.  The  tesserje  are  of  red  earth,  portions  of  tiles,  very 
rough,  about  1  inch  or  1^  inch  square.  Similar  tessera3  were  dis- 
covered when  the  adjacent  warehouse  of  Messrs.  Boyds  was  built  in 
1841;.  According  to  a  note  made  at  the  time,  this  pavement  lay  at  a 
depth  of  from  16  to  18  feet.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  have  been  part 
of  the  same  pavement. 

The  Chairman  also  read  a  paper  on  "  St.  Vedast",  which  we  trust 
will  be  printed  in  a  future  part  of  the  Journal.  Mr.  Birch  and  Mr. 
E.  Walford,  M.A.,  took  part  in  the  discussion  which  followed. 

Mr.  Brock  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  on 
"  Traders'  Signs  on  Old  London  Bridge",  which  will  find  a  place  ere 
long,  it  is  hoped,  in  the  Journal. 
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Mrs.  William  Newton. 

With  great  regret  we  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mrs.  Newton,  our 
accomplished  and  much  admired  Member  for  the  past  six  yeai's,  she 
having  joined  the  Association  in  1880,  after  being  present  at  the  Con- 
gress held  that  year  at  Devizes,  under  the  never-to-be-forgotten  pre- 
sidency of  the  Earl  Nelson,  who  did  so  much  by  his  unflagging  zeal 
and  energy,  with  constant  attendance  during  the  week's  proceedings, 
to  make  it  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  successful  of  these  annual 
meetings. 

Mrs.  Newton  will  be  long  remembered  by  those  who  knew  her  well 
for  her  genial  and  engaging  manners,  and  her  great  regard  for  the 
pursuit  of  archaeological  studies,  especially  in  all  relating  to  historical 
research  and  inquiry ;  and  with  her  retentive  memory  as  well  as  gifted 
pencil  (her  sketches  made  on  the  spot  being  works  of  art  in  their  way), 
she  certainly  held  a  high  and  influential  position  in  all  antiquarian  pro- 
ceedings both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  added  brightness  to  all  such 
doings  by  her  natural  gaiety  of  disposition,  and  clever  appreciation  of 
all  she  heard,  from  time  to  time,  on  such  occasions.  In  her  own  home, 
of  Hill-Side,  Newark,  Nottinghamshire,  she  was  much  loved  and  re- 
spected by  all  I'anks  and  classes  of  society  ;  and  the  poor  especially,  to 
whom  she  bestowed  much  of  her  time  in  kindly  and  active  sympathy, 
as  well  as  acts  of  ever  ready  benevolence  and  untiring  devotion,  will 
feel  for  many  years  to  come  how  true  and  unselfish  a  friend  they  have 
lost  in  her. 

In  an  article  on  this  lamented  lady's  death,  in  The  Neivark  Advertiser 
of  May  12th  of  this  year,  it  is  thus  said  of  her  :  "  To  refer  to  all  the 
public  movements  of  a  benevolent  or  educational  nature  in  which  Mrs. 
Newton  participated,  would  be  to  sketch  the  progress  of  many  local 
events  in  Newark  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  It  will  suffice  to 
say  that  she  gave  a  hearty  recognition  and  a  cheerful  aid  to  all  efforts 
for  spreading  useful  knowledge  amongst  the  people,  and  was  ever 
ready  to  help  forward  any  worthy  movement  of  a  charitable  or  philan- 
thropic nature.  Siie  supported  the  Univei^sity  classes,  the  Cookery 
classes,  the  Art-School,  and  the  Ambulance  lectures;  she  took  a 
friendly  interest  in  the  inmates  of  the  almshouses,  and  in  the  recipients 
of  Church  and  other  charities;  and  her  last  appearance  in  a  public 
position  was  at  the  Amaieur  Theatricals  in   the  Corn  Exchange,  in 
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behalf  of  the  Newark  Hospital  and  Dispensary.  On  that  occasion  the 
deceased  lady  took  a  leading  part,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  performances,  by  her  untiring  efforts  and  her  skilful  imper- 
sonations. The  time  occupied  in  the  active  duties  of  her  social  position 
was  more  largely  devoted,  than  the  public  may  be  aware  of,  to  literary 
labours... When  the  opportunity  permitted,  she  committed  the  thoughts 
which  crowded  thi^ough  her  cultivated  mind  to  paper  ;  and  on  garden- 
ing, in  which  she  took  an  especial  delight,  or  on  history,  in  which  she 
was  well  versed,  she  was  a  pleasant  and  a  graceful  writer." 

Mrs.  Newton  died  at  Soissons,  France,  on  May  6th,  after  a  few  days' 
illness,  in  which  she  was  most  tenderly  and  affectionately  nursed  by 
her  friends,  Mrs.  John  Reynolds  and  Mrs.  Dix,  of  Redland  and  Clifton, 
who,  with  herself,  were  members  of  the  Leland  Club,  an  archaeological 
Society  devoting  itself  to  researches  on  the  Continent  as  well  as  in 
England,  twice  every  year,  and  of  which  she  was  an  earnest  and 
esteemed  supporter. 

The  following  "In  Memoriam"  lines  were  sent  to  her  husband, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Newton,  from  Rheims  on  the  day  following  the 
news  of  the  poor  lady's  death,  by  their  attached  friend,  Mr.  George 
R.  Wright,  F.S.A.,  the  Founder  and  Chairman  of  the  Leland  Club ;  and 
though  they  have  already  appeared  in  print,  it  is  thought  not  inappro- 
priate to  add  them  to  this  obituary  notice : 

"  And  thou  hast  left  us  on  this  foreign  shore, 
Where  we  had  hoped  to  hear  thy  voice  again, 
To  cheer  us  with  its  kindly  words  once  more, 
Of  wit  and  wisdom  flowing  from  thy  brain  ! 
To  make  us  all  the  toils  of  life  forget, 
Its  toils  and  troubles, — on  one  '  Leland'  tour, 
And  grace  it  with  thy  smiles,  which  even  yet 
Light  up  our  hearts,  as  they  did  oft  before ! 

"  And  thou  hast  left  us, — and  thy  lonely  one  ! 
Whose  life  in  yours  had  been  truly  bound 
For  years  of  wedded  love.     Alas,  'tis  done  1 
And  all  his  joy  with  sorrow  now  is  crown'd. 
Still  we  will  hope  thy  spirit  will  watch  o'er 
And  glad  his  weary  future,  till  that  day 
When  he  shall  meet  you  on  that  '  promis'd  shore', 
And  live  with  thee  in  heavenly  love  alway  I" 


Me.  J.  Bramley-Moore. 

We  gather  from  Tlte  Tones  of  23rd  Nov.  1886,  that  our  late  Asso- 
ciate and  life-mendoer,  Mr.  Bramley-lMoore,  who  died  at  Brighton  on 
the  previous  Friday,  in  his  eiglity-sixth  year,  was  in  early  life  commer- 
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cially  connected  with  Brazil,  and  for  several  years  lived  at  Rio  Janeiro. 
Tn  1828  many  of  the  officers  who  formed  part  of  the  Beagle  and  Adven- 
turer expeditions  under  the  late  Admii-al  Fitzroy  (of  which  Darwin 
was  the  naturalist),  were  hospitably  received  by  him  at  Rio  on  their 
return  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  when  they  were  suffering  from 
scurvy. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  in  1835,  he  settled  in  Liverpool. 
In  1841  he  was  elected  an  Alderman,  and  filled  that  office  for  twenty- 
four  years.  In  1846,  having  been  elected  Chairman  of  the  Liverpool 
Docks,  he  brought  forward  his  scheme  of  Dock-extension,  in  which  he 
foretold  what  would  be  the  future  requirements  of  the  Docks.  The 
following  is  an  account  of  his  first  interview  with  Lord  Derby  (the 
grandfather  of  the  present  Earl)  at  Knowsley  on  the  subject :  "  I  have 
come,  my  Lord,  to  ask  you  to  give  me  the  north  shore,  together  with 
its  lordships  and  rights ;  and  it  will  be  greatly  to  the  gain  of  the 
Derby  family  for  you  to  do  so."  His  Lordship,  somewhat  surprised, 
replied  :  "  I  think  you  will  have  some  difficulty  in  convincing  me  of 
that.  I  have  been  offered  by  others  £90,000  for  the  grounds  in  these 
quarters."  "  If  you  will  give  me",  continued  the  Chairman,  "the  fore- 
shore "for  such  a  distance,  I  will  make  for  you  all  the  back-land  behind 
with  the  spoil  of  the  Docks  ;  and  this  land  will  be  your  compensation, 
and  will  become  of  immense  value  soon,  if  not  in  j^our  lifetime,  being 
enhanced  in  value  by  the  Docks  which  I  purpose  to  construct." 

The  result  of  the  interview  was  that  the  Earl  gave  the  Chairman 
what  he  asked  for,  so  that  this  long  line  of  river-frontage,  to  the  extent 
of  about  two  miles,  did  not  cost  the  estate  a  penny.  The  project 
excited,  in  the  first  instance,  the  greatest  opposition  ;  but  the  Act  of 
Parliament  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Docks  was,  after  a  great  deal  of 
severe  Parliamentary  labour,  obtained  in  1846.  The  result  has  fully 
justified  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  arrangement.  A  notable 
event  in  the  history  of  the  Liverpool  Docks  was  the  opening  of  the 
Albert  Dock  in  1846,  when  Prince  Albert  went  down  for  the  cere- 
mony, and  was  entertained  by  the  Dock  Committee  and  by  the  Mayor. 
Mr.  Brnmley-lNIoore,  the  Chairman,  and  Mr,  David  Hodgson,  the 
Mayor,  were  offered  the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  which,  however,  was 
respectfully  declined  in  both  instances.  Mr.  Bi^amley-Moore  was  pre- 
sent, in  September  1881,  at  the  opening  of  new  Docks  in  Liverpool  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  These  were  but  the  continuation  and  crown  of 
the  scheme  which  he  initiated  in  1846,  and  which  Mr.  Jesse  Hartley 
carried  out. 

In  1849  Mr.  Bramley-Moore  was  Mayor  of  Liverpool,  and  enter- 
tained the  same  year  this  Association,  when  paying  a  visit  to  Liverpool 
from  Chester,  where  the  sixth  annual  Congress  was  being  held  under 
the  presidency  of  Lord  Albert  Denison,  F.S.A.  (formerly  Lord  Albert 
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Conynp;hara),  to  wliom  he  presented  a  mazer-bowl,  silver-mounted  by 
the  late  Mr.  Joseph  !^^ayer,  F.S.A.,  then  a  well  known  jeweller  of  the 
city.  During  his  term  of  office,  Mr.  Bramley-Moore  did  much  to  en- 
large the  ordinary  routine  of  municipal  hospitality.  In  politics  he 
was  a  Conservative ;  and  in  1854  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  as 
Member  for  Maldon,  which  he  represented  to  the  year  1859.  He  also 
represented  the  city  of  Lincoln  from  18G2  to  1865.  He  contested,  un- 
successfully, Hull,  Liverpool,  and  Lymington.  In  1863  he  made  a 
speech  on  the  subject  of  the  relations  of  England  with  Brazil,  as  a 
serious  misunderstanding  had  arisen  between  the  two  countries.  This 
speech  was  most  warmly  received  in  Brazil,  and  Mr.  Bramlev-Moore 
received  addresses  from  twenty-five  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
provinces  ;  and  the  dignity  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Rose  from 
the  reigning  Emperor,  the  highest  which  the  laws  admit  of  being  con- 
ferred upon  a  foreigner.  When  His  Majesty  was  over  in  England,  in 
1877,  he  went  down  to  Gerrard's  Cross  to  lunch  with  Mr.  Bramley- 
Moore.  It  has  to  be  added  that  the  latter  was  a  Magistrate  for  Lan- 
cashire and  Buckingham,  and  a  Deputy-Lieutenant  for  Lancashire. 


Mk.  T.  Proctor  Bdrkoughs,  F.S.A. 

For  many  years  past  our  Associate,  Mr.  T.  Proctor  Burroughs,  who 
died  on  the  5th  of  November  last,  has  been  associated  with  public  life 
in  the  old  borough  of  Yarmouth,  being  in  the  Town  Council  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  North  Ward,  and  until  recently  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians.  In  both  these  capacities  he  had  much  indepen- 
dence of  thought  and  character,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  express  it. 
He  was  the  son  of  William  Norton  Burroughs,  once  Mayor  of  Tar- 
mouth  ;  a  native  of  the  town,  having  been  born  in  the  residence,  Mar- 
ket Place,  where  he  expired ;  and  with  family,  social,  and  professional 
ties  binding  him  to  the  locality,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
ever  gave  evidence  of  a  deep  interest  in  its  affairs.  In  that  respect 
he  seldom  or  never  failed.  He  had  an  open  hand,  freely  giving  wher- 
ever his  kindly  heart  approved.  Being  an  ardent  antiquary  and 
archseologist,  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  successful  movements  for  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  Tolhouse,  and  the  preservation  of  the  remains  of  the  old 
flint  wall  and  towers  that  once  girdled  the  town.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  pamphlets  on  matters  of  archajological  interest,  amongst 
which  we  may  note  particularly  John  Cleveland's  Petition  to  the  Lord 
Froiector,  a  narrative  of  one  of  the  most  notable  persons  who,  much 
against  their  will,  had  uneasy  lodgings  within  the  dismal  "Hold", 
under  what  is  now  the  Free  Library.  Mr.  "Burroughs  had  a  rare  tj^ste 
for  collecting  valuable  pictures,  books,  and   local  curiosities,  and  he 
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possessed  several  quaint  relics  illustrating  the  history  of  Yarraoutli  of 
by-gone  days. 

Mk.  Stephen  Isaacson  Tucker,  Somerset  Herald  in  Ordinary. 

At  the  moment  of  going  to  press  we  hear  with  great  regret  of  the 
death  of  our  esteemed  member  and  Vice-President,  Mr.  Tucker,  which 
took  place  on  the  6th  of  January  1887. 


Antiquarian   Cntcllicjenre. 

Deerlmrst  Chapel. — We  gnther  from  The  Builder  that  the  reparation 
of  the  Saxon  Chapel  at  Deerhurst  is  now  completed.  All  the  walls 
have  been  examined  and  made  good,  and  everything  has  been  removed 
which  interfered  with  the  building.  A  great  quantity  of  soil  has  been 
taken  away  from  the  west  side  of  the  Chapel,  so  that  an  ascent  is  made 
to  it  from  the  road  which  runs  near  the  edifice  on  the  west  side.  This 
will  probably  have  the  effect  of  preventing  water  from  lying  about  the 
foundations  in  the  wet  time  of  the  year.  All  the  modern  windows  and 
doorways  have  been  filled  up,  the  entrance  to  the  Chapel  being  now 
effected  through  a  restored  Saxon  archway.  The  nave  has  now  two 
windows,  high  up  on  the  north  and  south  walls  :  one  of  these  remains 
as  it  was  first  found  ;  the  other  has  been  restored,  and  made  like  its 
original  companion.  The  roof  or  ceiling  is  flat,  and  shows  the  old  and 
now  blackened  oak-rafters, — perhaps  the  original  timber  of  the  roof. 
Above  them  the  roof  is  modern.  The  chancel-arch  stands  well.  The 
half  which  (our  readers  will  remember)  had  been  cut  away  has  now 
been  restored.  Both  the  jambs  were  perfect,  being  composed  of 
massive  stone,  as  shown  in  the  sketches  we  gave  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery.  The  chancel-walls  had  been  taken  down  to  the  height  of 
about  9  feet  from  the  pavement,  to  enable  the  sixteenth  century  room 
to  be  built  overhead.  Acting  on  the  advice  of  Professor  Middleton, 
the  Committee  for  the  restoration  caused  a  large  "  well-hole"  to  be  cut 
in  the  flooring,  so  as  to  enable  the  chancel-arch  and  other  details  to  be 
seen ;  bat  the  beams  and  much  of  the  flooring  have  been  left.  A  fixed 
ladder  gives  access  to  this  flooring  from  below.  The  appearance  of 
the  building  from  the  outside  is  that  of  an  ancient  chapel  added  on  to 
a  picturesque,  timbered  house  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  they  are 
quite  a  pleasing  group.  The  inscribed  stone  which  was  found  used 
for  a  window-head,  during  the  exploration  of  the  edifice,  will  be  re- 
moved, and  let  into  the  inside  ot  one  of  the  walls,  for  the  sake  of 
security.  A  copy  of  the  "  Odda"  stone,  at  Oxford,  will  also  be  set  up 
in  some  convenient  place. 
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Hunshury,  or  Daves'  Camp,  and  the  Discoveries  there.  By  Sir  HiiNKY 
E.  L.  Dryden,  Bcai't.,  Hon.  Memb.  Soc.  Anfc.  Scot.^ — Sir  Henry  Dry- 
den,  with  the  rigid  adherence  to  plain,  simple  facts  which  makes  all 
his  reports  the  more  valuable,  contributes  an  important  paper  on  dis- 
coveries in  a  locality  hitherto  but  little  noticed,  which  rank  among  the 
most  interesting  of  late  years. 

The  site  is  a  mile  and  three-quarters  south-west  from  the  crossing 
of  the  main  roads  at  All  Saints'  Church,  in  Northampton,  in  Hai'ding- 
stone  parish,  on  high  ground,  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Nen.  "The  Camp",  Sir  Henry  remarks,  "is  now  usually  known  as 
'  Danes'  Camp';  but  evidently'  ifc  is  the  *  bury'  in  the  name  '  Hunsbury'; 
and  doubtless  '  Huns'  is  from  some  tradition  of  people  of  that  nation- 
ality having  made  or  occupied  it.  The  Danes  have  got  credit  for  an 
immense  number  of  military  works.  Over  the  whole  area  of  the  Camp 
were  found,  at  a  few  feet  or  yards  apart,  pits  sunk  to  the  bottom,  or 
nearly  to  the  bottom,  of  the  6  feet  or  7  feet  of  soil,  Tiiese  pits  varied 
from  5  to  10  feet  in  diameter,  rudely  circular  in  form,  and  nearly  per- 
pendicular as  to  their  sides.  They  were  distinguishable  by  being  full 
of  black  mould.  In  them  most  of  the  remains  hereafter  described 
were  found.  In  scarcely  any  instance  did  they  penetrate  the  iron- 
stone. In  all,  there  must  have  been  over  three  hundred  of  these  pits. 
About  sis  or  seven  of  these  pits  were  walled  with  small  flat  stones, 
chiefly  limestone.  The  enclosed  diameter  of  them  was  about  5  feet. 
These  pits  were  evidently  for  the  reception  of  refuse  of  various  kinds." 
The  area  of  the  Camp  is  about  4  acres.  The  scarjD,  fosse,  and  counter- 
scarp, are  about  \\  acre. 

The  Camp,  as  it  is  called,  must  have  been  a  British  ojjpidum,  made 
and  used  probably  very  far  anterior  to  the  concealment  of  the  weapons 
and  implements  in  iron,  which  are  of  the  character  called  late  Celtic. 
In  material  and  form  they  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  those  from 
Hod  Hill,  near  Blandford."^  There  is  an  example  of  the  sword-shaped 
implement,  or  imperfect  sword,  of  which  many  were  found  at  Hod 
Hill,  at  Spetisbury,  and  other  places  in  the  west  of  England.  Mr.Wylie 
has  directed  attention  to  a  quantity  found  in  a  peat  moor  near  Zurich, 
with  pigs  of  iron.^ 

On  the  bronze  scabbards  of  iron  swords,  reference,  for  comparison, 
may  be  made  to  a  similar  example  from  the  Thames,  figured  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  Collectanea  Antiqua,  PI.  xvi,  and  to  the  remarks  on 
it  and  similar  scabbards.  They  must  be  assigned  to  the  late  Celtic 
pei-iod ;  to  which,  indeed,  belong  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of 
the  objects  from  Hunsbury.  If  Jewitt,  in  his  Grave-Mounds,  has  classed 
the  shape  of  one  of  such   swords  as  Anglo-Saxon,   he  has  certainly 

1  From  the  Proceedings  of  the  Northampton  Architectural  Society. 

'■'  Collrctanea  Antiqua,  vol.  vi. 

3  Frocccdinys  of  Soc.  Ant.  Lond.  for  April  8,  1880. 
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made  a  mistake.  The  umbo  of  a  shield  figured  by  Sir  Henry  Dryden 
dops  not  much  resemble  any  of  the  numerous  Anglo-Saxon  types  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. 

"When  it  is  said  that  the  engravings  are  from  drawings  by  Sir  Henry 
Dryden,  it  is  saying,  in  other  words,  that  they  are  scrupulously  faith- 
ful. C.  R.  S. 


An  Account  of  British  and  Roman  Remains  found  in  the  Neighhour- 
hood  of  Hitchin}  By  William  Ransom,  F.L.S. — From  the  district 
around  Hitchin,  Mr.  Ransom's  researches  have  collected  numerous 
remains  of  the  Roman  and  Saxon  epochs,  which  he  has  made  the 
groundwork  for  an  interesting  paper,  remarkably  lucid,  and  illustrated 
by  several  well-drawn  and  engraved  plates.  That  of  a  Roman  villa 
near  Hitchin,  excavated  in  1884  by  Mr.  Ransom,  is  admirably  planned. 
The  villa  must  have  been  one  of  wide  extent,  and  of  superior  character. 
The  apartments  warmed  by  hypocausts  were,  no  doubt,  paved  with 
tesselated  work,  now  gone.  Adjoining  the  larger  is  a  bath-room,  as 
usual  in  the  villas  of  Britain,  of  small  dimensions.  The  walls  had 
been  painted  with  elegant  designs  in  colours.  The  coins  found  in  the 
villa  are  of  Gallienus,  Victorinus,  the  Tetrici,  Carausius,  Allectus,  Con- 
stantino, and  Valentinian,  with  three  of  those  rudely  engraved  small 
pieces  formerly  supposed  post-Roman,  but  now  correctly  assigned  to 
the  period  of  the  Tetrici. 

The  so-called  Samian  pottery  found  near  Astwick  include  some 
novel  potters'  stamps  which  will  be  recognised  in  the  following  list : — 

DOIICCVS,  CAVPIRRA,  CA...NI,  SACRILI  M,  MATEENINI  M,  MACEINl  OF,  AVGELLA  F, 

DOiiCCVS  M  ;  and  among  a  large  quantity  of  pottery  found  near  Wymond- 
ley  occur  Doccivs  f,  romvli  of,  anelli  of.  Although  it  is  proved  beyond 
question  that  this  lustrous  red  ware  was  imported  into  Britain,  we 
occasionally  meet  with  the  names  of  potters  which  have  not  been 
recorded  as  found  among  the  numerous  examples  discovered  in  France 
and  Germany.  For  these  the  best  general  catalogue  is  M.  H.  Schuer- 
man's  Siglcs  Fig^llins' {^^Y-axaWes,  1867),  which  in  a  new  edition  could 
be  much  amplified. 

On  Pegsdown  Common,  at  the  foot  of  the  Chalk  Downs,  about  four 
miles  from  Hitchin,  Mr.  Ransom  discovered  in  contiguity  Roman  and 
Saxon  remains.  Of  these,  a  plate  of  weapons  is  given.  Mr.  Ransom 
remarks:  "In  a  field  near,  known  as  Danesfield,  there  were  found, 
about  forty-five  years  ago,  a  large  number  of  human  skeletons,  and  also 
those  of  horses,  with  several  fragments  of  iron  and  bronze.  Within  a 
short  distance  an  almost  perfect  Roman  amphora,  3  feet  high,  has  been 
dug  out,  and  a  variety  of  other  vessels  have  since  been  found  there.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  note,  by  the  way,  that  the  pretty  purple  Anemone 

'  From  the  Tranmctions  of  the  Hertfordshire  Natural  History  Society,  vol. 
iv,  Part  2,  July  1880. 
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'Pulsatilla,  known  as  '  Danes'  Blood',  grows  abundantly  on  the  bill- 
slopes  around,  covering  tlic  scanty  herbage  with  its  purple  blossoms  in 
the  early  spring." 

The  application  of  the  word  Bane  to  places  in  which  Roman  and 
Saxon  remains  have  been  found  is  explained  in  the  lasting  impression 
made  by  the  long  devastation  of  the  country  by  the  invasions  of  the 
barbarians  of  the  North.  Popular  ignorance  and  credulity  have,  as 
Mr.  Hansom  notes,  given  the  name  of  "  Danes'  Blood"  to  an  anemone. 
Awbrey,  in  his  Wills,  applies  the  same  name  to  the  SamhucAis  ebulus, 
which  grows  plentifully  about  Slaughterford,  where  Awbrey  says 
"  there  was  heretofore  a  great  fight  with  the  Danes,  which  made  the 
inhabitants  give  it  that  name."^ 

An  observant  naturalist,  Mv.  Eansom  gives  further  information. 
Speaking  of  the  animal  bones  found  in  the  debris  of  the  villa,  he  re- 
marks:  "Amongst  the  bones  were  also  found,  at  the  depth  of  3  or 
more  feet,  a  number  of  the  pretty  little  spiral  shells  of  the  Achatina 
ar.icula,  which  are  frequently  turned  out  where  animals  have  been 
buried.  This  mollusc  has  a  peculiar  perception  as  to  where  its  food 
lies,  for  its  shells  are  occasionally  found  at  a  depth  of  7  or  8  feet,  in 
human  graves."  C.  R.  S. 

The  Domesday  Commemoration  by  tlie  Boyal  Historical  Society  com- 
menced on  Monday,  25th  October,  and  occupied  six  days.  Amono- 
the  proceedings  and  papers  were  the  following  : — Visit  to  the  exhibi- 
tion of  Domesday  Booh  and  other  MSS.  at  the  Public  Record  OfiGce, 
Fetter  Lane.  Paper  on  the  Domesday  Booh  by  Mr.  H.  Hall.  Popular 
lecture  by  Canon  I.  Taylor,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Visit  to  the  exhibition  of 
Domesday  MSS.  at  the  British  Museum.  Papers  on  Domesday  wapen- 
takes and  land-measures  by  Canon  I.  Taylor  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Round, 
M.  A.  Danegeld  and  finance  of  Domesday,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Round,  M.  A. 
Materials  for  re-editing  Domesday  Booh,  by  Mr.  TV.  de  G.  Birch,  F.S.A. 
Local  and  topographical  subjects,  by  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  K.C.B. ; 
Messrs.  H.  E.  Maiden,  M.A.,  F.R.  Hist.  S.  ;  F.  E.  Sawyer,  F.S.A.  ; 
Herbert  J.  Reid,  F.S.A. ;  and  J.  Parker,  M.A.  Mr.  P.  E.  Dove,  Hon. 
Secretary,  of  23  ^Old  Buildings,  Lincoln's  Inn,  will  be  happy  to 
supply  subscribers  of  one  guinea  with  the  volume  containing  the  pro- 
ceedings and  papers.  We  are  indebted  to  the  proprietors  of  The  Afhe- 
ncvum  for  the  use  of  the  block-facsimile  of  a  page  of  the  Domesday  Book 
very  slightly  reduced,  which  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  handwriting  and  appearance  of  the  test. 

The  ancient  Ship  found  at  Brigg. — Our  Associate,  ^Ir.  B.  Winstone, 
sends  the  following  communication  respecting  this  relic  :  — 

'  See  Prior's  Poimlur  Names  of  British  Plants.     London,  18G3. 
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"  Tn  youi"  description  of  the  boat  found  at  Brigg  it  is  mentioned  that, 
from  the  remains,  the  mode  of  navigation  was  not  very  evident.  I 
therefore  venture  to  call  attention  to  a  mode  of  propelling  boats  still 
in  use  in  Switzerland ;  handed  down,  no  doubt,  from  very  remote 
times,  as  in  all  probability  the  Brigg  boat  was  propelled  in  a  similar 
manner.  Last  summer  I  hired  a  boat  on  the  Lake  of  Bienne  to  take  me 
to  the  Isle  of  St.  Peter.  The  boat  had  no  rowlocks;  but  in  the  sides  of 
the  boat  were  holes  through  which  withies  were  passed,  and  twisted 
into  little  hoops  or  loops.  Through  these  the  oars  were  passed,  and 
they  acted  as  rowlocks.  The  boatman  stood  up,  facing  the  bows,  and 
propelled  the  boat  by  pushing  the  oars  from  him.  The  oars  had  large 
blades  ;  and  the  length,  from  the  loop  or  rowlock  to  the  man's  hand, 
was  very  considerable  when  compared  with  the  remaining  portion.  As 
the  large  blade  of  the  oar  gave  good  hold  of  the  water,  and  the  lever- 
age was  great,  the  boatman  had  great  propelling  power,  so  that  he 
made  very  good  way  through  the  water. 

"  The  Brigg  boat  has  two  holes  near  the  bows,  three  holes  amid- 
ships, and  two  holes  at  the  stern.  Withies  were  probably  passed 
through  these  holes,  and  used  in  the  manner  I  have  described.  The 
men  stood  up.  Two  oars  were  worked  in  the  bows,  three  or  four 
amidships,  and  two  in  the  stern.  As  the  men  facing  the  bows  pro- 
pelled the  boat  whilst  standing,  by  pushing  the  oars,  no  seats  would 
be  wanted, — there  was  no  appearance  of  any  provision  having  been 
made  for  seats  in  the  Brigg  boat.  The  ridge  of  timber  crossing  at  the 
bottom,  athwart  ships,  may  have  been  left  to  afford  foothold  to  the 
boatmen  whilst  pushing  the  oars.  A  boat  so  pi'opelled  would  readily 
navigate  shallow  rivers  full  of  shoals,  and  especially  narrow  rivers,  as 
the  boatmen  at  the  bows  and  stern  would  have  great  power  by  what 
is  termed  'backing  water'  with  the  stern-oars,  and  pulling  (or  rather 
pushing)  with  the  bow-oars  over  the  course  of  the  boat;  and  they 
could  tarn  it  within  its  own  length  if  it  were  necessary  to  do  so." 

Some  Antiquities  of  Moclie  Malverne  {Great  Malvern).  By  James 
NoTT.  Malvern,  1885. — During  our  recent  Congress  at  Malvern  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  many  of  the  mediaeval  reHcs  which  Mr. 
N"ott  has  described  in  this  interesting  little  volume.  In  a  series  of 
chapters  devoted  to  the  building  and  fortunes  of  the  Priory,  several 
new  facts  are  for  the  first  time  here  brought  to  light  from  ancient 
MSS.  and  printed  works,  for  the  author  has  not  failed  to  avail  himself 
of  the  records  in  the  British  IMuseum,  which  contain  so  much  unpub- 
lished material  illustrating  historical  and  monastic  antiquities.  It  is 
..,_the  supine  contcntedness  with  well-known  details,  and  complete  dis- 
'rcgard  of  the  new  lights  which  the  manuscript  literature  stored  up  in 
the  Muscun}   and   Record   Office  arc  ready  to  yield  to  search,  which 
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make  so  many  antiquarian  books  mere  superficial  compilations,  when 
with  a  little  time  spent  in  original  research  they  could  acquire  so 
much  more  valuable  a  character. 

The  stained  glass  of  the  Priory  church  is  one  of  its  grandest 
features,  and  Mr.  Nott  gives  an  excellent  description  of  it  and  of 
the  carving  and  other  details.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
is  the  parvise,  or  room  over  the  porch  (see  illustration  opposite),  which 
was  built  during  the  reconstruction  of  the  church  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VII,  and  is  entered  by  a  staircase  from  the  inside  of  the  church. 
The  word  parvice,  or  parvise,  appeai-s  to  signify  a  court  of  law  ;  but  it 
is  not  certain  how  far  such  an  explanation  would  suit  that  at  Malvern. 
It  is  most  likely  to  have  been  a  muniment  room.  From  the  time  of  the 
Dissolution  until  1849,  the  room  was  used  as  a  servants'  hall  for  the 
old  abbey  house,  much  in  the  same  M'ay  as  the  lady  chapel  of  St. 
Bartholomew  the  Great,  Smithfield,  London,  fell  into  secular  uses,  from 
which  it  was  only  rescued  the  other  day.  In  1849,  the  parvice,  which 
is  a  fine  example  of  the  later  Gothic  style  prevalent  at  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  restored  to  the  possession  of  the  church  for  a 
vestry  and  parish  meeting  room.  Three  of  the  bells  of  "Moche 
Malverne"  were  sold  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Overy,  Southvvark ; 
the  other  six,  and  the  "  Sanctus"  bell  still  remain;  and  those  who 
have  wandered  along  the  Malvern  hills  have  frequently  been  charmed 
with  the  melody  which  they  discourse  as  sweetly  now  as  they  did 
when  first  hung  up  in  the  tower,  nearly  five  hundred  years  ago. 

Mr.  Nott  devotes  some  part  of  his  work  to  an  account  of  the  "Vision 
of  Piers  Ploughman",  the  authorship  of  which  he  attributes  to  Prior 
John  de  Malverne,  who  occurs  in  that  dignity  in  1349.  Among  the 
new  documents  and  antiquities  which  the  author  has  collected,  and 
which  makes  this  work  indispensable  to  the  complete  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  the  Priory,  are :  The  first  seal,  of  the  twelfth  century, 
having  on  the  obverse  the  Virgin  and  Child,  on  the  reverse  St. 
Michael  the  archangel  and  patron  saint,  half-length,  "casting  down  his 
golden  crown  before  the  glassy  sea",  as  related  in  Revel,  iv,  6-10 ;  this 
is  an  interesting  departure  in  sacred  and  legendary  art,  which  more 
conventionally  depicts  St.  Michael  in  combat  with  the  dragon : — the 
second  seal,  with  the  Virgin  and  Child  differently  treated,  and  with 
reverse  or  counterseal  as  before  : — the  seal  of  Prior  Thomas  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  who  is  here  depicted  under  an  arch,  humbly  set  in  the 
base  of  the  design,  adoring  his  special  patrons,  the  Virgin  and  Child,  St. 
Michael,  and  another,  perhaps  his  eponymic  saint,  Thomas,  on  whose 
feast-day — the  shortest  day  of  the  year,  because  of  his  wavering  faith — 
the  Prior  was  perhaps  born  or  received  into  monachism. 

A  fine  photograph  of  a  charterof  Richard  fitzPonz  or  Puncius,  granting 
the  church  of  Lecha  or  Leigh  to  the  monks  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Michael 
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is  added,  as  well  as  the  texts  of  several  charters  in  the  Harley  Collec- 
tion ;  the  "  Carta?  Antiquas"  at  the  Record  Office  formerly  in  the  Tower 
of  London;  the  Westminster  Chartulary  in  the  Cottonian  MS.,  Faustina, 
A.  Ill;  Bishop  Carpen-ter's  Register  at  Worcester;  a  letter  from  Bishop 
Latimer  pleading  for  the  continuance  of  the  Priory  ;  copious  extracts 
from  the  little-known  but  highly  valuable  Scudamore  Papers  in  the 
British  Museum,  relating  to  the  accounts  of  the  dissolved  priory;  the 
Ministers'  Accounts  for  Worcestershire  in  the  Record  OflBce  ;  the  Parish 
Registers  ;  the  Royal  "  Church  Briefs";  Cole's  account  of  the  church  ; 
Charters  from  the  MSS.  at  Lambeth  Palace;  a  list  of  Priors,  and  lastly 
a  list  of  incumbents,  both  fuller  than  those  hitherto  known  to  Worces- 
tershire historians. 

PhotograpJis  of  the  Antiquities  of  London  and  its  Vicinity. — It  is  in 
contemplation  to  form  a  Society  having  for  its  object  the  preparation  of 
photographs  of  objects  of  antiquarian  interest  in  the  metropolis  and  its 
vicinity.  The  progress  of  improvement  and  change  is  so  rapid,  that 
many  a  once  familiar  structure  has  disappeared  ;  and  it  is  no  unusual 
thing  for  a  visit  to  be  paid  to  some  portion  of  London,  where  some 
well-known  old  mansion  or  other  building  may  be  seen  in  its  old 
position,  only  for  the  same  locality  to  be  found  to  be  completely 
altered  on  the  occasion  of  the  next  visit,  and  the  old  building  entirely 
removed,  leaving,  it  may  be,  no  record  of  its  existence.  Thus,  in  very 
recent  years,  have  passed  away  Northumberland  House,  Kensington 
House,  Shaftesbury  House,  and  a  fine  block  of  old  timber  houses  opposite 
the  last-named  building,  the  House  of  the  Tradescaots  at  Stockwell, 
the  fine  gates  of  Shacklewell  Manor  House,  and  many  others. 
Although  Charterhouse  is  now  safe,  yet  its  existence  at  one  time 
appeared  very  doubtful;  but  at  the  present  time  the  fine  old  block  of 
buildings,  Staple  Inn,  appears  doomed  to  destruction. 

The  objects  of  the  Society  will  be  to  issue  ai'tistic  photographs, 
taken  from  the  most  interesting  positions,  of  the  ancient  buildings 
existing  within  the  metropolitan  area,  particularly  those  whose  exist- 
ence was  threatened,  or  where  changes  are  in  contemplation  which 
are  likely  to  alter  their  ancient  aspect. 

These  photographs  are  to  be  prepared  by  a  permanent  process,  being 
in  this  respect  different  from  many  which  have  been  already  prepared, 
it  being  considered  that  special  regard  should  be  had  to  render  these 
views  lasting  records  of  the  objects  represented. 

The  number  of  photographs  issued  will  have  to  depend  entirely 
upon  the  number  of  subscribers;  but  it  is  considered  that  with 
a  membership  of  250,  and  a  subscription  of  10*.  Gd.  per  annum,  as 
many  as  fourteen  photographs  can  be  issued  to  each  member,  or  a 
less  number  if  fewer  subscribers  be  found.     These  views  will  be  about 
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1,  2.  First  Seal  and  Counterseal,  12th  century. 
3,  4.  Second  Seal,  13th  century,  and  Counterseal  as  in  No.  2. 
5.  Seal  of  Prior  Thomas,  i:Uh  century. 
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0^  by  7y-  ins.  in  size,  unmounted  or  rnounfed,  as  may  be  arrkimed. 
.  All  persons  interested  in  the  above  undertaking  are  invited^  to 
forward  their  names  and  addresses  to  Frederick  J.  C.  Tytler,  Esq., 
Secretary,  36,  Northumberland  Place,  Bayswater,  W.  Views  of  Staple 
Inn  will  form  the  first  of  tlie  series. 

Heme  Church,  Kent. — The  tower  of  Heme  Church,  near  Canterbury, 
has  been  discovered  to  be  in  a  dangerous  condition,  particularly  at  the 
north-east  angle,  the  buttresses  of  which  contain  a  staircase,  by  which 
they  are  much  weakened.  In  the  baptistr}^  large  cracks  and  fissures 
run  from  tlie  top  of  the  vaulting  to  the  pavement,  and  at  the  south- 
west-corner the  stone  caps  and  mouldings  of  the  arch  leading  into  the 
nave  have  been  crushed  by  the  unequal  weight  thus  brought  on  them. 
The  Vicar,  the  Rev.  F.  Buchanan,  read  a  paper  recently  at  Canter- 
bury, at  which  a  fund  was  started  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of 
saving  the  tower  from  an  imminent  disaster. 

Holderness  and  Hullshire  Historic  Gleanings.  By  T.  Tindall  Wild- 
ridge. — This  work  contains  the  fine  and  accurate  series  of  wood-blocks 
of  that  now  i-are  book,  Poulson's  History  of  Holderness,  as  well  as  many 
other  illustrations  specially  prepared.  There  now  remain,  after  the 
supply  of  the  subscribers,  not  quite  100  copies.  N"o  further  edition  is 
possible.  It  may  be  procured  from  Wildridge  and  Co.,  5  Savile  Street, 
Hull.     Price  10s.  &d. 

Some  interesting  archteological  sites  have  been  illustrated  in  Ful- 
cher's  Ladles'  Memorandum  Booh  and  Poetical  Miscellany  for  1887. 
(Longman  and  Co. ;  and  A.  Pratt,  Sudbury) ;  among  others,  the  ruins 
of  the  very  early  church  at  Kilmelchedar,  near  Dingle  ;  Merton  Hall, 
Norfolk,  of  Elizabethan  date,  the  seat  of  Lord  Walsingham  ;  and  Loch 
Leven  Castle,  memorable  in  connection  with  the  unfortunate  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots. 
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plaques,  220 

— — —  recovery  by,  of  fragments  of  old 
MSS.,  263 

Brigg,  in  Lincolnshire,  paper  on  the  dis- 
covery of  an  ancient  ship  at,  279;  note 
on  the  ship,  443 

BRAMLEY-MooRK(J.),obituarynoticeof,437 

Brighton,  opening  address  at  the  Con- 
gress, 1;  ancient  drawings  of,  54  ;  Per- 
mission Bill,  old  custom  in  Brighton, 
ib.;  escape  of  Charles  II  from,  55; 
Royal  Pavilion  at,  56;  earliest  name  of, 
and  Atlingworth,  361  ;  grants  of  land 
at,  to  Lewes  Priory,  362;  Ven.  Archdea- 
con Hannah's  paper  on  St.  Nicholas 
Church,  26,  89  ;  views  of  font,  26,  32  ; 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of,  their  address 
presented  to  the  Association,  88  ;  Ro- 
man remains  found  near,  48 ;  paper 
read  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Sawyer  on  "  Old 
Brighton",  88 

Brinton  I  J.).  M.P.,  brings  to  light  charters 
of  Kidderminster,  209 

British  coins,  paper  by  Dr.  S.  Birch  on,  14 

Broadwater  Church  visited  and  described, 
101 

Brock  (E.  P.  L.),  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Sec,  paper 
by,  on  peculiarities  of  Sussex  churches, 
35 

exhibits   rubbings   of   sepulchral 

brasses,  77 

exhibits  engravings  of  German  and 

Bavarian  cities,  79 

exhibits  Bellarmine  from  Cheap- 
side,  earthenware  candlesticks,  and  frag- 
ment of  flower- vase,  81 

exhibits  views  of  churches,  etc. ,  in 

the  City  of  London,  83 

exhibits  Roman  coins,  220 


Brock  (E.  P.  L.),  F.S.A.,Hon.  Sec,  exhi- 
bits series  of  ancient  views  of  Rheims 
and  its  medieval  fortifications,  225 

I'eads  jiaper  on  discovery  of  ancient 

ship  at  Brigg,  and  exhibits  views,  239 

reads  notes  on  Saxon  font,  Wing, 

Bedfordshire,  239 

exhibits  sketch  of  crucifix  found 

at  Biuham,  Norfolk,  and  of  medieval 
cup  and  carved  bracelet,  also  terra-cotta 
figures  from  Cyprus,  414 

exhibits   mediccval   counterpane, 

433 

Brough-underStanemore,  Greek  hexame- 
ters on  funeral  stone  found  at,  294 

Browne  (Rev.  G.  F.).  B.D.,  exhibits  rub- 
bing of  inscribed  Saxon  monument  in 
Whitchurch  Church.  Hants,  82 

sends  description   of  subjects  on 

Grimstone  font,  Yorkshire,  103 

Bruny,  Duke  of  South  Saxons,  grants 
lands  to  Eadbyrt,  Abbot  of  Selsey,  403 


C. 

Ca^adwalla  (King),  his  grant  of  lands  in 
Sussex  to  Bishop  Wilfrid,  683,  with  the 
boundaries,  125  ;  grant  of  Selsey  to 
Bishop  Wilfrid,  401 

Caladrius,  bird,  as  described  in  the  Besti- 
aries, 153 

Carey  (Sir  P.  S.,  Knt.),  obituary  notice 
of,  345 

Carver  (Richard),  Quaker,  his  connection 
with  the  escape  of  Charles  II.  1651,  56 

Charters,  Sussex,  Anglo-Saxon,  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries,  400  ;  of  Brighton 
and  Atlingworth,  355 

Chesney  or  Chaisneto  (John  de),  grant  to 
Lewes  Priory,  362 

Chichester,  early  mentions  of,  visited,  94; 
C.  R  Smith,  V.P.,  F  S.A.,  describes  its 
Roman  remains,  also  its  inscriptions  ; 
excavations  laying  biire  the  base  of  Ro- 
man walls,  96  ;  Norman  door  at  Tlieo- 
logical  College  House;  Palace  described 
by  Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills;  painted  ceil- 
ing of  hall  and  kitchen  examined  ; 
Cathedral  visited  and  described  by 
G.  M.  HilLs,  97  ;  walls  visited  under 
the  direction  of  C.  R.  Smith,  ib. ;  viewed 
Priory  ruins,  ib.;  W.  de  Gray  Birch 
describes  Norman  carvings  in  the  Ca- 
thedral, 104  ;  G.  M.  Hills  describes  the 
city  walls  and  their  Roman  foundation, 
119  ;  West  Gate  of,  120  ;  Temple  of 
Neptune  and  Minerva,  its  site,  ib.;  Ro- 
man inscribed  stone  found  at,  121  ; 
walls  of,  i)resent  height,  122:  Sir  Wm. 
Waller  captures  Chichester  for  the  Par- 
liament, 123;  walls  of,  state  at  various 
dates,  ib.;  Castle,  when  built,  124;  de- 
struction of,  in  1216,  124;  port  of,  in 
1680,  126;  Sdxoii  Chronicle,  its  account 
of  the  South  Saxons,  127;  Roman  name 
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of,  130;  its  Saxon  name,  129;  excava- 
tion in  front  of  a  bastion,  131;  C.  R. 
Smith  proposes  to  excavate  in  front  of 
walls  of,  131;  towers  on  walls  of,  men- 
tioned, 1369-70,  131  ;  remains  of  old 
Deanery  on  city  wall,  133;  Cathedral, 
the  ancient  sculjjtures  (south  aisle), 
choir  of  Chichester  Cathedral,  paper  on, 
255;  sepulchral  effigies  in,  287;  kitchen 
at,  305 

China,  Roman  money  in,  108 

Chivalry,  flowers  of,  and  fields  of  rue, 
1458-1651,  379 

Cissbury  Camp  (Roman)  visited,  102 

Clapham  Church  visited,  ib. 

Clera  (Ralph  de),  his  grants  to  Lewes 
Priory,  366 

Cleris  (John  de),  matrix  of  the  seal  of,  435 

Coins,  English  silver,  found  at  Aberdeen, 
351;  British,  14 

Cokayne  (Sir  John),  monument  at  Yol- 
grave,  383 

Collier  (Rev.  Canon"),  notes  by,  on  dis- 
coveries in  crypt  and  precincts  of  Win- 
chester Cathedral,  81 

report  on  discoveries  in  Winches- 
ter Cathedral,  300 

Commagene,  Hermes  from,  his  monument 
in  Greek  hexameters,  Westmoreland, 
294 

COMPTON  (C.  H.),  notes  on  St.  Michael 
Coslaney  Church,  Norwich,  395 

Cope  .(A.),  communicates  cojiy  of  letter 
in  1763  on  Wolstanbury  Camp,  81 

Coslaney,  Norwich,  St.  Michael's  Church 
at,  described,  395 

Cottoniau  MSS.,  why  named  after  Roman 
emjierors,  360 

Counterpane  exhibited,  433 

Courteuey,  remains  of  Bishop,  discovered 
at  Winchester  Cathedral,  302 

Croydon,  Archbishop's  Palace  at,  desired 
preservation  of  the,  433 

Crux  Easton,  Hants,  discovery  of  Norman 
remains  at,  303 

Crypt,  Winchester  Cathedral,  clearing  of, 
302 

Cuming  (H.  S.),  V.P.,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  papers 
by,  on  old  traders'  signs  in  Westminster 
Hall,  78,  137 

exhibits  and  describes  bone  top  of 

Roman  date  found  at  South  Shields, 
1875,  80 

paper  on   signs  on  Old  London 

Bridge  read,  435 


D. 

Daniell  (Rev.  J.  J.)  sends  notes  on  paved 

oval  area  with  radiating  lines,  Langley 

Burrell,  220 
Darlington,  notes  on  the  Congress  at,  416 
Davis    (Major    C.    E.),   F.S.A.,    presents 

piiotograph  of    leaden  tablet  found  at 

Bath,  410 


Deerhurst,  Saxon  chapel  at,  its  restora- 
tion, 109,  347,  440 

Derbyshire,  Roman  pigs  of  lead  found  in, 
223 

Devonshire,  history  of,  noticed,  110 

Dimsdale-on-Tees,  antiquities  of,  76 

Domesday  Book,  facsimile  page  of,  443; 
commemoration  of  the  eighth  centen- 
ary, ib. 

DowNE  (Lady),  seal  belonging  to,  exhi- 
bited, 435 

Doyle  (J.  E.),  notice  of  his  Official  Baron- 
age of  England,  112 

Dr\T)EN  (Sir  H.  L.),  exhibits  rubbing  of 
Saxon  interlaced  ornament  from  Moul- 
ton  Church,  83 

Dui'eford  Priory  cartulary,  358 


E. 

Edburton  Church  visited  by  the  Congress, 
described  by  the  Rev.  F.  Gill,  Rector, 
206 

Escombe,  paper  read  on  the  Anglo-Saxon 
church  at,  432 


Fasticalon,  or  whale,  poetical  description 
of,  from  Exeter  Book,  155 

Findon  Church  visited,  102 

Fortresses,  ancient  Sussex,  described, — 
Hollingbury,  Chanctonbury,  Wolston- 
bury,  St.  Roche's  Hill,  159 

French  (Richard),  brass  of,  St.  Michael 
Coslaney,  398 

Fridburga,  Saxon  tombstone  of,  at  Whit- 
church, Hants,  82 

Fryer  (Dr.  A.  C),  notes  on  Cornish 
crosses,  21 

paper  on  the  divining  rod,  83 

note  on  a  sunken  vessel  found  at 

Plymouth,  434 

Fulcher  of  Chartres,  history  of  first  cru- 
sade, fragment  of  MS.  of,  270 

Funereal  stone  inscribed  with  Greek  hex- 
ameters, found  in  Westmoreland,  294 


G. 

Gesta  Stephani,  baths  of  Bath,  description 
of,  in  it,  237 

Gibbons  (G.),  probability  of  his  being 
sculptor  of  Atkins  monuments,  Clap- 
ham,  352 

Godfrey  (Helen  and  Elizabeth),  brass  of, 
St.  Michael  Coslaney,  398 

Gough  (H.),  his  mode  of  restoration  of 
Cotton  MSS.,  357 

Gravelot  (H.),  his  drawing  of  interior  of 
Westminster  Hall,  1735,  138 

Grimston  Church,  Yorkshire,  font  carv- 
ings, 103 

Grover  (J.  W.),  F.S.A ,  reads  paper  on 
Clapham  Old  Church,  and  discoveries 
there,  77 
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Gurnei  (Hawisa  de),  widow  of  Ralph   dc 
Clera,  her  grants  to  Lewes  Priory,  367 


H. 

Hand  (J.  G.)  communicates  account  of 
discovery  of  remarkable  circle  with  lines 
of  raised  bands  forming  triangles,  at 
Langley  Hurrell.  84 

Hannah  (Ven.  Archdeacon),  paper  by,  on 
St.  Nicholas  Church  and  its  font, 
Brighton,  '26 

Harris  (  J.),  paper  on  Saxon  font,  South 
Hayling  Church,  65 

Hayling,  South,  font  at,  66 

Hartlepool,  Saxon  coffin-lids  at,  231 

Henery  (^Irs.  M.)  sends  sketch  of  British 
stone  remains  on  Helvellyn,  with  notes, 
415 

Hermes,  funereal  stone  of,  with  Greek  in- 
scription, found  in  Westmoreland,  294 

Heysham,  Lancashire,  hog-backed  tomb- 
stone at,  341 

Hexameters.  Greek,  on  funereal  stone  from 
Westmoreland,  294 

Hillingdon  Church,  Middlesex,  stained 
glass  window  at,  188 

Historical  MSS.,  alleged  extensive  loss  of, 
after  dissolution  of  monasteries,  paper 
on, 263 

Hitchin,  British  and  Roman  remains  at, 
442 

Hog-backed  or  coped  tombstone,  Heys- 
ham, in  Lancashire,  341 

Hollingbury  Camp,  objects  discovered  in, 
172;  visited,  218 

HowLETT  (R. )  reads  paper  on  alleged  loss 
of  historical  MSS.  about  1539,  239 

Hunsbury,  or  Danes'  Camp,  discoveries 
at,  440 


Ichenor,  grant  of  land  at,  to  Selsey,  683 

Irvine  (J.  T.)  exhibits  sketch  of  inserted 
black  marble  stone  bearing  consecra- 
tion cross,  Etton  Church,  Northants,  81 

paper  by,  on  the  Saxon  tower  of 

Barnack  Church,  Northants,  225 

exhibits  drawing  of  Norman  font. 

Wansford,  238 

" states  traces  of  Roman  walls  exist 

in  Lawn  Wood,  near  Aston,  Northants, 
238 

exhibits  drawing  of  sculpture  on 

cap  at  Castor  Church,  240 

sends  notes  of  the  above  sketches, 

and  notes  of  the  four  Roman  roads  near 
Castor,  Northamptonshire,  240 

exhibits  sketches  of  Saxon  frag- 
ments of  cross  in  the  wall  of  the  tower 
of  Barnack  Church,  415 

and  at  Market  Deeping  Church,  //(. 

and  of  monumental  slabs  at  Saw- 
try  and  Wittlcsey,  ib. 
1886 


Iping  Church,  Su.ssex,  Saxon  "long"  stone 
from  "strip"  found  in  its  walls,  45 


J. 

Jewitt  (L.),  obituary  notice  of,  250 


Kant   (R.  de),  parson  of   Church    of   St. 

Nicholas,  Brighton,  deed  by,  363 
Kentish    men's    boundary    ("Cantwara- 

mearce"),  409 


L. 

Lakenheath,  Suffolk,  Anglo  Saxon  jewel 
found  there,  233 

Langley-Burrell,  prehistoric  paved  oval 
area  with  radiating  lines  at,  220 

Langton  (Bishop  John  de),  monument  of. 
at  Chichester,  289 

Launceston  churchyard  cross,  restoration 
of,  22 

Law  (E.),  presents  plan  of  Moultou 
Church,  Northants.  showing  Saxon  re- 
mains, 78 

Lazarus,  raising  of,  MSS.  wherein  illus- 
trated, 260 

Leighs  Priory,  Essex,  plan  and  descrip- 
tion of,  given,  238 

Lewes  Priory  cartularies,  359 ;  transcripts 
of  grants  of  land  at  Brighton  and  Athel- 
ingworth  to,  369 

Liturgies  of  the  Church,  notice  of  Mr. 
Burbidge's  work  on,  109 

London,  tesseraj  from  Cheapside  exhi- 
bited, 435;  paper  read  on  traders'  signs 
on  Old  London  Bridge,  435;  destruc- 
tion of  City  churches,  116;  the  Old 
Charterhouse.  117 

Lymne,  Roman  castrum  at,  109 

Lynam  (C.  ),  paper  by,  on  Boxgrove 
Church,  68 

Notes  on  Worth,  Sompting,  and 

Bosham,  304 

his    paper    on    Escombe    Church 

read,  432 


M. 

Mann  (J.),  paper  by,  on  the  Roman  villa 
at  Box,  Wilts.  S3 

letter  by,  on  proposed  destruction 

of  Roman  baths.  Bath,  224 

sends  photographs  for  exhibition 

of  Roman  sculptured  stone  found  dur- 
ing excavations  at  Bath.  240 

Mayeh  (J.),  obituary  notice  of,  107 

McIntyre  (C.  N.)  sends  sketch  of  disco- 
veries on  the  site  of  the  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk's Palace.  Southwark,  84 

Michclhum  (Roger),  Prior  of,  his  grant  of 
land  to  Lewes  Priory,  363 

Monte  (Rob.  de),  twenty-eight  MSS.  of 
Lis  History  existed,  266 

32 
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Montepuliziano,  private  register  of  an  Ita- 
lian notary  of,  manuscript,  268 

Morgan  (T.),  V.P.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Treasurer, 
exhibits  Spanish  dollar,  78 

notes    on    Roman    monument    at 

Piers  Bridge,  Durham,  220 

reads  paper  on  Haslemere  and  its 

locality,  225 

review  of  the  session,  229 

reads  paper  on  ancient  Sussex  fort- 
resses, 209 

reads   summary  of  the  Durham 

Congress,  416 

Moulton  Church,  Northants,  plan  and  de- 
tails, 78  ;  Saxon  interlacing  ornament 
found  in,  83 


N.     • 

Newburgh  (William  of),  eleven  MSS.  of 
his  History,  266 

Newton  (Mrs.  W.),  obituary  notice  of,  436 

Norfolk,  notice  of  Mr.  Rye's  History  of, 
110,  111 

Nothelm,  Iving  of  the  South  Saxons,  grants 
land  at  Lidsey  in  692,  402 

Nothgitha,  grant  of  land  to  found  monas- 
tery and  church  near  Chichester  in  692, 
402 

Nunna  or  Nvima,  King  of  the  South  Sax- 
ons, witnesses  grant  in  692,  403;  grants 
land  to  Beadufrid,  Abbot  or  Prior  of 
Selsey,  in  714,  ib.;  grants  land  to  Bishop 
Eadberht  in  725,  404;  grants  to  Berh- 
frid,  405 


0. 

Offa  (King),  his  grant  to  Osuuald,  Bishop 

of  Chichester,  408 
Osmund  (King),  grant  of  land  at  Ferring 

to   Earl   Walhere,   407  ;   ditto  to  Earl 

Warbald  in  770,  408 


Panther  (The),  its  poetical  description  in 
the  Exeter  Bool;  149 

Patcham  Church  visited,  paintings,  etc., 
described  by  E.  P.  L.  Brock,  F.S.A.,  215 

Patrick  (St.),  Chapel  of,  at  Heysham,  Lan- 
cashire, 338 

Pavements  at  Bignor,  59  ;  work  on,  by 
T.  Morgan,  V.P.,  F.S.A.,  noticed,  252  ; 
at  Friday  Street,  London,  435 

Penzance,  cross  preserved  at  Market  Hall 
described,  24 

PiCTON  (Sir  J.),  opening  address, Brighton 
Congress,  1 

Plymouth,  discovery  of  a  sunken  vessel  at, 
434 

Poyuings  Church  visited  by  Congress,207 

Preston  Church  visited  by  Congress,  214 

Pritcuktt  (Dr.  J.  P.)  on  discovery  of  Ro- 
man remains  near  Bedale,  433 


Proctor-Burroughs  (T.),  F.S.A.,  exhibits 
imjiression  of  gem -seal  from  Malta,  81 
obituary  notice  of,  439 


Prudentius  (Aurelius),  poem  against  Syni- 
machus,  fragment  of  manuscript  of,  269 


R. 

Ratson  (S.)  exhibits  two  miniature  por- 
traits, J  583,  in  carved  ivory  panels,  78 
Rendle    (Mr.)    sends    facsimile    plan    of 
Southwark,  dated  1542,  and  collection 
of  Skidman's  tokens  and  medals  of  old 
city  gates  of  London,  84 
Rheims,  Roman  building  at.  244 
Robertsbridge  Abbey  cartulary,  359 
Roman  altar  found  at  Haltou  in  1794, 329; 
coins  found  in   China,  108;  corn-dole, 
abuse  of,    described  by  Juvenal,  237  ; 
pottery  found  in  High  Street,  South- 
wark, 79;  walls  of  Chichester,  remains 
of,  described,  132;  villa  at  Bignor,  57; 
leaden  tablet,  inscribed  backwards,410; 
tombs  at  Bremenium  destroyed,  432  ; 
remains  at  Well,  Yorkshire,  4.33 
ROOFE  (Mr.)   exhibits   collection  of  flint 
flakes,  knives,  arrow-heads,  etc.,  found 
by  him  on  the  gravel  at  Godalming, 
Surrey,  240 

exhibits  Greek  vases,  220 


RosEBERY  (Earl  of),  proposal  by,  for 
printing  historical  papers  on  Scottish 
history,  354 

ROUTLEDGE  (Rev.  Canou)  exhibits  drawing 
of  volute  of  Roman  altar  or  column  from 
St.  Martin's  Church,  Canterbury,  83 

Rye  (W.),  notice  of  his  History  of  Nor- 
folk, 110,  111 


S. 

Sawyer  (F.  E.)  on  Old  Brighton,  46 

reads  paper  on  Sussex  songs  and 

music,  213 

Saxon  remains  found  at  Iping  Church, 
Sussex,  45;  doorway,  Heysham,  Lan- 
cashire, 338;  chapel,  Deerhurst,  com- 
mittee for  preservation  of,  347,  440 

ScARTH  (Prebendary  H.  M.),  paper  by,  on 
funereal  stone  inscribed  with  Greek 
hexameters,  found  at  Brough-under- 
Stanemore,  Westmoreland,  294 

exhibits    sketches  of   Roman  and 

Saxon  remains  at  Gainford  and  Dar- 
lington, 415 

Scolows  (Henry),  brass  of,  at  St.  Michael 
Coslaney,  397 

Scottish  History  Society,  proposal  for  a, 
353 

Sculptures,  ancient  (Raising  of  Lazarus), 
Chichester  Cathedral,  description  of, 
104,  257 

Sculpture  of  the  Last  Supper,  and  scenes 
in  the  life  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  St.  Nicho- 
las Church,  Brighton,  29 
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Seal  of  John  do  Cleris,  papal  inquisitor, 
exhibited,  435;  of  Malvern  Priory,  445; 
see  firent  (A.) 

Sale  Priory  eartidary  in  library  of  Magda- 
len College,  Oxford,  359 

Selsey,  grant  of  lands  in  683  to,  125;  old 
church,  account  of,  125;  Bishojjs  of, 
from  709  to  805,  402 

Shakesjieare  rarities  preserved  at  HoUing- 
bury  Co])se,  173 

Sherborne  (Bishop  Robert),  his  monument 
in  Chichester  Cathedral,  291 

Ship,  ancient,  discovered  at  Brigg  in  Lin- 
colnshire, 279;  and  at  Plymouth,  434 

Shoreham  Church  (New)  visited  by  Con- 
gress, 302;  Old  ditto,  i/j. 

Signs,  old  traders',  in  AVestminster  Hall, 
137;  on  Loudon  Bridge,  435 

Simpson  (Rev.  Dr.  W.  S.),  F.S.A.,  exhi- 
bits Roman  tesserae,  435 

paper  by,  on  St.  Yedast,  read,  435 

Sims  (R.)  reads  paper  on  Sussex  monastic 
cartularies  and  early  chaiters  relating 
to  Brighton  and  Atlingworth,  218 

account  of  cartularies  of    Sussex 

religious  houses,  355 

Smith,  a,  representation  of,  on  stone  cross 
at  Heysham,  Lancashire,  334 

Smith  (C.  R.),  V..P.,  F.S.A  ,  reports  pro- 
posed destruction  of  Roman  tombs  at 
High  Rochester,  414 

Sompting  Church  visited,  100  ;  notes  by 
C.  Lyuam  on,  304 

St.  Mar3%  Clajjham,  destruction  of  old 
parish  church,  272 

St.  Martin's  church,  Canterbury,  fragment 
of  Roman  volute  from,  83 

St.  Michael  Coslaney,  Norwich,  Registers 
of,  1558,  389;  Communion  plate  of, 
1567,  399 

St.  Nicholas,  manuscript  life  of,  Cotton 
MS.,  Nero  E,  I,  Part  II,  f.  153b,  190; 
Arundel  MS.  91,  f.  227b,  twelfth  cen- 
tury, 198  ;  Archbishop  of  Jlyra,  his 
legendary  life,  185;  his  death  in  342,186; 
translation  of  his  relics  to  Bari,  ih.;  his- 
tory in  old  painted  glass  at  Hillingdon 
Church,  Middlesex,  188  ;  Church, 
Brighton,  first  mention  of,  362;  scenes 
from  his  life  ornamenting  font  at 
Brighton,  29 

St.  Vedast,  paper  on,  read,  435 

Staflfii,  notes  on,  247 

Stephen  (King),  confirmation  of  Earl  "VV. 
de  Warren's  grant  to  Lewes  Priory,364; 
of  two  churches,  etc.,  in  Bristelmeston, 
ib. 

STErHKNS  (Rev.  Prebendary),  description 
of  ancient  sculjjtures,  Chichester  Cathe- 
dral, 255 

Stkphenson  (W.),  description  of  ancient 
ship  found  at  Brigg,  Lincolnshire,  280 

Steyniug  Church,  visited  by  Congress, 
described  by  Gordon  M.  Hills.  205 

SURTEKS  (Rev.  S.)  exhibits  plan  and  de- 


scrijitive  notes  of  Dimsdale-on-Tees 
Manor  House,  76 
Sussex,  Anglo-Saxon  charters  of,  400; 
songs  and  music,  illustrated  with  musi- 
cal notes,  306: — The  Battle  of  Lewes, 
1264,  307;  A  most  Sweet  Song  of  an 
English  Merchant.  30S;  The  Mercer's 
Sou  of  Midhurst,and  Cloathier's  Daugh- 
ter of  Guilford,  309  ;  The  True  Mayde 
of  the  South,  309;  The  14th  of  July, 
310  ;  Brighton  Fine  Scenes,  312  ; 
Brighton  Camp,  or  The  Girl  I  Left  Be- 
hind Me,  313  ;  Old  Clem,  the  Jolly 
Blacksmith.  315;  Beehive  Song,  317; 
Bending-in  (fi.sher's  song),  317;  When 
the  Moon  Stands  on  Tiptoe,  318;  The 
Echoing  Horn,  ib. ;  The  Beggar  Girl, 
319;  The  Farmer's  Old  Wife,  320;  The 
Husbandman  and  the  Servingman,  321; 
The  Master  and  Mistress'  Health,  322; 
I've  been  to  Plymouth,  324;  The  Moon 
Shines  Bright,  326;  cartularies  of  Sus- 
sex monasteries,  355 


Tarring  (West)  Church  vi.sited,  102 
Tenantry-laines,  ancient  land-customs  at 

Brighton,  50 
Terobolem,  or  "  Stones   of  Fire",  as   de- 
scribed in  the  French  MS.,  154 
Tiryns,  Dr.  Schliemann's  work  on,  113 
Tremlet  (Admiral)  sends  jjlan  of  curious 

chambered  sei^ulchre  at  Carnac,  414 
Trevillet  Cross,  preservation  of,  at  Tre- 

vena,  and  description,  23 
Tucker  (S.  L),  note  of  his  decease,  440 
TuRNOUR    (Miss)    exhibits   Mexican    jar 
covered  with  animals,  etc.,  238 


W. 

Walford  (E.),  M.A.,  reads  paper  on  burial 

in  woollen,  82 
paper    b}',    on    Bishop    Butler's 

painted  glass.  Xiuw  House,  Hampstead, 

and  Oriel  College,  Oxon,  247 
reads  paper  on  literary  history  of 

Darlington.  432 
"Waller   (Sir  W.)  destroys    part   of  Well 

Tower.  Arundel  Ca.stle,  in  1664,  211 
Warren  (Earl  ^^"illiam  de),  his  grants  to 

Lewes  Priory,  364 
Way   (R.    E.)    exhibits   Roman    pottery 

found  in  Southwark,  79 
exhibits  Delft  ware  and  large  col- 
lection of  "gun-money",  1690,  84 
exhibits  ivory  ear-ornaments  from 

Zululaud,  414 
Wavenky  (IjOrd),  obituary  notice  of,  107 
Well,  in  Yorkshire,  Roman  remains  found 

near,  433 
Westminster  Hiill,  old  traders'  signs  in, 

137;  fire  in,  Feb.   30,  1630-31,  ib.;  old 

engraving  of,  138 
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Westmorelaud,  Greek  hexameters  on  fu- 
nereal stone  discovered  there,  294 

Whitehouse  (F.  C),  notes  on  views  of 
Fingal's  Cave,  Staffa,  247 

Wilfrid  (Bishop),  names  of  lands  granted 
to  him  at  Selsey  in  683,  401 

Wilfrid  (St.),  Halton  Church  dedicated 
to,  and  Well  at,  330 

WiLLETT  (Mr.)  describes  Cissbury,  98 

states  discovery  of  hoard  of  coins 

of  the  Iceni  in  Sussex,  106 

Winchester  Cathedral,  repoi't  on  recent 
discoveries  in,  300 

Wittering,  land  at,  granted  to  Selsey  in 
683,  125 

Wood  (J.  M.)  exhibits  plans  and  drawings 


and  reads  descriptive  notes  of  Leighs 

Priory,  Essex,  238 
Wolstanbury  Camp  visited,  216 
Worlebury,  notice  of  a  work  on,  251 
Woolbeeding  Church,  pilaster- strips  visi- 
ble on  walls  of,  39 
Worth  (R.  N.),  notice  of  his  Iliston/  of 

Dsvonshire,  110,  111 
Worth  Church,   notes  by  C.  Lynam  on, 

305 
Wright  (G.  R.),  F.S.A.,  exhibits  di-awing 

of  Roman  building,  Rheims,  and  reads 

notes  on  the  same,  244 

Y. 

Yarmouth,  restoration  of  old  Tolhouse,432 
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